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PREFACE. 


As the purpose of this work is explained in the opening chapter, 
a Preface in the ordinary sense of the word may, perhaps, seem 
unnecessary, 

I cannot, however, omit to thank those who have done so much 
to aid me in a task which might, otherwise, have proved one far 
beyond my powers to accomplish. Unfortunately many to whom 
I owe much, are now numbered with the dead. 

Amongst these I can only recall with gratitude the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Bryce, O.M., and the Rt. Hon. Richard Bagwell, who 
were the first to encourage me to enter upon it. M. Gaillard, the 
regretted Head of the Royal Belgian Archives at Brussels, did all 
in his power to render their treasures accessible to me, as did the 
late Librarian of the Bodleian Library at Osford. In Miss 
Baker King I found a most intelligent coadjutor and indefatigable 
copyist. 

OF those who are still with us, I have, in the first place, to thank 
my brother, Major General R. N. R. Reade, C.B., C.M.G., and Lt.- 
Colonel Sir Reginald Rankin, Bt., for the generous help which has 
made it possible for me to publish the result of my researches. 
But for Sir Reginald Rankin’s technical advice and skill I should 
have found it all but impossible to bring my materials into a 
manageable shape. To Major Coulson, the Librarian of the Free 
Library at Hereford, who has read through most of the proofs, I 
am also deeply indebted. 

Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte, the Deputy Keeper of the Records, 
and Mr. Salisbury of the Record Office, encouraged me to write 
the chapters on Briel and on England in 1621, whilst at the 
British Museum Mr. Hughes-Hughes, Mr. Woods, and Mr. G. F. 
Barwick have given me every help. 

Amongst other English friends who have assisted me, I must 
also thank Sir A.Dennison Ross, the Head of the School of Oriental 
Languages, for opening to me the Library of the London In- 
stitution, and Mr, Davis, the Librarian of the Municipal Library 
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at Bath. Iam also under obligations to the Municipal Authorities 
at Dover and Winchester, and to the Librarian of the Free 
Library at Gloucester. 

I have to thank the Authorities of Trinity College, Dublin, for 
permitting me to publish valuable extracts from their manu- 
scripts. . 

During my researches abroad I was greatly assisted by Herr 
Otto von Rieder, the Director of the Reichs-Archiv at Munich, 
who secured me admission to the Geheim-Archiv and Staats- 
Archiy, and by Professor Dr. Karl Holl, one of the Professors of 
Theology at the University of Berlin. In Italy, I have specially 
to thank Cav. Alessandro Luzio, Director of the Royal Archives 
(Archivio Patrio Gonzaga) at Mantua, who first called my atten- 
tion to the rich materials in those Archives for the story ol the 
War of the Mantuan Succession, and Dr. Giu. Giurcoli of 
Casale-Monferrato, the well-known historian of Monferrat. I am, 
also grateful for their assistance to the directors of the Royal 
Archives at Turin, Genoa, and the Hague, to the cusvodians of the 
Municipal Archives and Libraries at Milan, Briel, Nancy, Nice, and 
Calais, and to that well-known friend of England and of History, 
General Comte d’ Amade, who, when Commandant at La 
Rochelle, did much to facilitate my studies of that famous siege. 

Finally, I have to present my most respectful thanks to Mgr. the 
Bishop of Chur, who so kindly gave me leave to study in the little 
known Archives of his See, which are invaluable to any student 
of the diplomacy of the Seventeenth Century, and to his Librarian, 
Father A. Simeon, who furnished me with a copy of the “ Band 
of Altdorf.” 

HUBERT READE, 


Church Farm, Much Dewchurch, 
Wormelow, Herefordshire, 
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London ; pp. 61-84, 2-28 May, 1619, The Bohemian Troubles; p. 110, To 
Philip I1I., 28 May, 1519, Is appointed a member of the Committee for 
considering the Question of Prolonging the Truce; p. 163, 19 Aug., 1619, 
German affairs, Ferdinand elected Emperor, the Campaign in Bohemia, 
France defers the question of acting as intermediary with the Dutch for the 
extension of the Truce (Spinola to Philip III., 2x Nov., 161g), Frederick 
crowns himself King of Bohemia, Nov. 4, 1619. 

No. 132: Do. Tome V. (1620-1635), the Campaign in Bohemia, Philip 
III's illness, Jan., 1620. Doge and Council of Genoa congratulate 
gos on his appointment as Captain-General in Germany. Genoa, 
18 October, 1620,; p. 33, Giovanni Rapallo to Spinola, Oppenheim, 
15 October, 1620, the Operations before Alzey, Spinola ta Mario Spinola 
Walstein, 15 Nov., 1620, Finds a post for his kinsman Giacomo Spinola who 
has run away from Genoa to join his army in the Palatinate. 

London ; State Paper Office. 

S.P.Dom. Jas. I., Val, 77, No. 78: Chamberlain to Carleton, 4 Aug., 
1614, London, Denmark and the Cleves-Juliers War, Vol. 80, No, 10. Do, 
to do., Jan. 26, 1615, Spain will give up Wesel, Vol. 108, No. 69, do. to do., 
Jan. 30, 1619, Rumours of Spanish preparations against Ireland. 

State Papers Foreign, Savoy, Vol. 2 (1614-1615, April): Wittam Park- 
Aurst, Turin, to James I., Somerset, etc.: P, 1 Report of Jan. 14, 1614, 
Charles Emmanuel I. gives the reasons why the French and Spaniards wish 
him to disarm ; p, 103, 27 June, 1614; Scarnafiggi has been sent to replace 
Gabaleone in London, because the latter has a talked round by the 
French and Spanish Ambassadors and sees everything through their eyes ; 
p. 241, 15 Nov., 1614, Philip de la Voye has approached the Duke cf Savoy 
through Giovanni Diodati, Minister at Geneva, on behalf of the German 
Protestant Union, the Duke consented to send his Minister at Vienna to 
Saxony and Heidelberg, Sir A, Morton to Winwood, Montmélian, 23 Jan., 
1614-15, Gives an Account of a conversation with Marshal de Lesdiguitres at 
Grenoble, who explains to him his plans for an offensive and defensive 
alliance between France, Savoy, the Venetians, who were untrustworthy, 
the United Provinces, and the Protestant Powers and Churches in Germany 
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rs France to maintain them against all attacks, Geneva promises to assist 


voy. 

[Cf. Cal. S. P. For. Venetian, No. 84: Antonio Foscarini to Doge, London, 
March 4, 1615,. Duke of Savoy has asked James I. through Scarnafiggi to 
join him in an attack on Genoa. Do, March 6, had seen James I. who 
wished to assist Savoy and would ask France and Venice to help him. 
The Fall of Genoa would ruin Spain. Do., March 13, 1615. The under- 
taking against Genoa is the Duke of Savoy’a own idea. Do., April 24. 
Carleton’s secretary says that the plan has been discussed for some months, 
and may be carried out if the Dutch will belp them with ships.] 

Siy A. Morton, Turin to Somerset, 5-15 Feb., 1614, 15, Rimbaldi, who 
called himself Villardiers, and who had promised the Duke to place Genoa in 
his hands, was an adventurer from Nice. 

Turin : Corti Stranieri, Spagna. Mazzo 1° d'Addizione. [Anni 1624 in 
1766), 18, No. 1, “ List of the Kingdoms and States of King Philip ‘the 
Fourth and the Grand Turk with their revenues and expenditures and other 
things of note, and the gallies which each Prince can send to Sea.”” [Cf. 
Khkevenhiller, op. cit., Part [X., pp. 736-764, the State of Spain in 1619.] 

Lettere Ministvi: Vienna, Mazzo 7, [Anni 1620 in 1621.] Marchese 
Carretti-Bagnasco, Vienna to Duke of Savoy, May 9, Oct. 24, 1620 ; Jan. 17, 
1621. The position of Savoy in the Empire, Eggenberg promises to ee 
the Duke some of the Palatine’s lands if he assists in executing the Ban 
against him, but the Emperor refuses to make the Duke Vicar-General of 
the Empire in Italy, because he and the Palatine are the only Princes who 
have refused to do homage to him since his accession. 

Do. Inghtiterra, Mazzo 2 [Anui 1613 in 1619.] Conte Don Antonio Ponte 
di Scarnafigg: to Duke of Savoy, London, 1614, April 26, James I. asks the 
Duke to arrest Lord Tyrone if he comes to Piedmont, 1615, Gondomar has 
had Captain Griffin arrested for swindling him out of {1,000 which he had 

iven him to buy vessels to surprise Villefranche (Oct. 23), 1616, March 9. 

e¢ Cautionary Towns are to be returned to Holland, Aug. 15, 29. A 
talking Indian parrot and an Irish dog. James I. engages to assure the 
execution of the Treaty of Asti. The Spanish Match. Oct. 17, If Venice 
would advance the dowry a Savoy Princess might be ppd tr for the 
Prince. Oct, 24, The English want a commercial station at Villefranche. 
Friction between England and Holland about trade. 

Secretary Giovanni Francesco Biondi, London, to the Duke. 1617, 
Nov. 12, Ralcigh’s expedition thought to be for Africa. Nov. 24, Lord 
Rich asks leave to register the ships which he is sending to the East Indies in 
the Duke of Savoy’s name, so that they may not he interfered with by the 
British East India Company. 1618, Feb. 21, the Palatine is canvassing 
for the Duke of Bavaria's election as ng tylee ears 12, Lord Rich’s 
ships have hoisted the Savoy flag, but are going to Holland as they cannot 
ea the Straits on account of the pirates, Nov. 15, they are taken by the 
2 rigors in the Indian Ocean. 1619, Biondi's Expenses in England, 

eb., 1619. 

Cavaliere Gabaizone to the Duke, London. 1619, Feb. 15, his journey ta 
England. Feb. 22, the ballet given by the Prince of Wales. March 8, Anne 
of Denmark's death. Her will. The Savoy Marriage for the Prince. The 
English would prefer a Savoyard Queen to a Spaniard. May 14, Emperor 
Matthias’ death. France proposes a Tuscan match forthe Prince. May 14, 
Buckingham says that England will support Savoy for the Empire and tells 
the French so by James [. orders. Aug. 28, Sept. 12, Gabaleone asks 
Tilli¢res the French ambassador to support the Savoy Match. Sept. 12, 
the news of Ferdinand’s election to the Empire arrives, Sept. 20, the 
Council discuss the Palatine’s election tou Bohemia. Sept. 27,1619; Feb. 7, 
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1620, the course of ee licy as to Bohemia. [For Gabaleone's 
Despatches in 1620. f{. "The outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War, 
Conway’s Embassy to Germany in 1620-1621." 

fi , 5.P.O,: Germany, States No. 13, 16t4: Prince of Anhalt 
introduces his son Christian to the Republic of Venice, 6 March. Daltener 
to Sir R. Winwood, at their Diet at Naumburg some of the Pretestant 
Union suggested an alliance with the Swiss and Venice, Heidelberg, 16 April. 
Do., asks Wotton, as English Minister to Savoy, to keep the Palatine in- 
formed of all that goes on there, tz September, Wotton to Sir Ralph 
Winwood. Takes Count Scarnafiggi, the late Savoy Minister in London, to 
deliver his letters of Credence as Minister to the United Provinces to Prince 
Maurice at Rees. Maurice undertakes to support an alliance between the 
Provinces and Savoy with Oldenbarneveldt, Santen, 10 October. [Cf,, 
London, S.P.0., Venetian 84, op. cit., pp. 235-239 Foscarini, London, 
Oct. 31, Nov. 7, 1614.] 

Germany (States), No. 14 [1615-1616.] 

1615, Margrave of Anspach recommends Count Earnest of Mans- 
feldt to the Duke of Savoy, 22 March, Palatine to James I., 22 March. 
James 1. to Palatine, 12 April. The relations between Bern and Savey, 
The Protestant Union should support Savoy as a Prince of the Empire. 
Schomberg to Sir R. Winwood, The Palatine can, within 24 hours, 
raise 12,000 men in the Lower and 6,000 in the U per Palatinate, 
Worms, 27 Apml. Palatine to James I. Has received Philibert Goncana 
as an agent from Savoy. Will, as James I. wishes, try to get Savoy ad- 
mitted to the Union, 24 May. ‘Schomberg to Winwood. Announces the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Asti, 15 uly. Do.todo. The Spanish any ie 
Italy remains on a war footing. The Duke of Savoy is so shifty that they 
are afraid to admit him into the Union, 24 July. Palatine to Winwood. 
Acknowledges James I.'s letter of 12 June as to the admission of Savoy into 
the Union, which he will support, but asks England and the United Pro- 
vinces to obtain further information from the Duke for the other members 
of the Union, 31 July-10 August. 

1616, James I. to Palatine. Asks him to induce the Emperor and the 
Princes of the Empire to support the Venetians against the Uscoks, 27 Feb- 
ruary. Palatineto James!I, Has secured the support of the Princes of the 
Union for Venice, and asked the Emperor to mediate between Archduke 
Ferdinand and the Venetians. Is still studying the suggestions of James I. 
as to a Treaty between the Union and Savoy, 27 April. [Cf. '' Calendar of 
State Papers, Venetian, 85, 161§-1617,." as to a Treaty between the Union 
and Savoy, 27 April. pp.207-208, Barbarige, London, to Doge, May 28, 1616; 
Pp. 417-417, do.todo. Jan. 19, 1617, Sir Walter Raleigh has heen negotiating 
through a French Agent with Count Scarnafiggi to arrange for an attackupon 
Genoa by Savoy and England, with some ships from Holland, and a French 
force to be brought from Provence by the Duke of Montpensier. Scarnafiggi 
has mentioned the matter to the King and Winwond, whoare sending an Agent 
to Savey to inform the Duke of the project of which he knows nothing ; pp. 
4zt ef segq., Lionello to Council of Ten, London. Jan. 27. Feb, 3. England 
will send a force of sixteen of H.M’s ships to aid Savoy in the undertaking.) 

Savoy: Vol. 5 (1617, June, 1613.) 

1617, Wake to Winwood. Duke has asked him to accompany Gabalcone 
to Bern to aid him to conclude a League with Switzerland. Asks for leave 
todoso. Turin, 14-24 Jan.,do.todo. The Spaniards are failing to observe 
the Treaty of Asti. Has discussed the Genoa Undertaking for a second time 
with the Duke. Wake refers his proposals to James I., tune 3. Dotodo. 
Duke asks negotiations should be deferred whilst the Peace of Asti is being 
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discussed with France, July 20, 30. Agreement between Spain and Savoy 
arranged by France at Pavia under the mediation of Cardinal Ludovisi for 
the Pepe, 29 Sept., 9 Oct. 1618, Wake to Naunton. The troubles in 
Bohemia will force the Spaniards to withdraw most of their army from the 
Milanese, 29 June—oJuly. 


§. P, Dom., Jas. I., Vol. 35. No. 17, Chamberlain to Carleton, 9 Dec., 
1608. James I, feelings as to the relations between Spain and the Dutch. 
S. P, Dom., Jas. I., Vol. 72, No, 120, Chamberlain to Carleton, 29 April, 
16t3. The Nobles of Muscovy have offered the Crown to James I., who is 
inclined to accept it and to rule the country by a deprty. 


PRINTED. 


Tl.—Tse Conway anp Hartey Famrrizs—Sirk Epwarp Conway—His 
Lire UNTIL HE IS APPOINTED AMBASSADOR To BoHEMIA, 1620— 
PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 


** Dictio of National Biography.” [{London, Smith, Elder and Co., 
1887, etc.] Vol. XII., pp. 50-57, Conway, Sir Edward [1577-1630-!.] ; 
P57: Conway, Sir John (1536-1603]. Vol. XXIV., p. 391, Harley. Brilliana, 

y [1600-1645]; pp. 398-3900, Harley, Sir Robert [1579-1656]. Glou- 
cestershire Herald’s Visitation, 1623 [London, Harleian Society.) Pedigree 
of the “‘ Tracy *’ Family. 

Camden: “Camden's Britannia, Englished by Philemon Holland. 
(_Londini, Impensis Georgii Bishop, et Johannis Norton, 1610, 1 Vol.]: 
p- 365, Gloucestershire, Toddingten and the Tracies (for Lady Conway] ; 
pp. 565-566, Warwickshire, The Arrow, Arraw. 

Pasquini: Histoire d'Ostende, par J. M. Pasquini, [Bruxelles, 1842, 1 
Vol.j; p. 61, Sir John Conway, Governor of Ostend, 1587. 

“Members of Parliament, Return to an Order of the House of Lords, 
dated 13th July, 1877, given on the motion of the Lord Monson."” [1879 e¢ 
seqq.) 4 Parts. ‘ Part I., Parliaments of England, 1213-1702." Parlia- 
ments, 1603-1629. 

Birch: “The Court and Times of James I.” by T. Birch. [London, 
Henry Colburn, 1849, 2 Vols.) Vol. I., p. 92, Note 1, Lord Carlisle [James 
Hay]; p.94, the Gardens at Ware, 1609; pp. 235-236, the General Election, 
1612-1613; a Middlesex Election in 1613; p. 315, Lorkin to Sir T. Pick- 
ering, May 28, 1614, the Commons attack Sir T. Parry for influencing 
Elections; pp. 301-302, Chamberlain to Carleton, March 3, 1613-1614; 
Elections, Packing the House ; p. 278, Sig. Gabaleone at Ware Park, Oct. 14, 
1613; p. 295, the Secretary of State comes from Newmarket to London ina 
day ; pp. 305-306, Description of Gondomar, 1622. 

Vol. II., P79. Lorkin to Puckering, Sir Walter Astan goes as Ambassador 
to n. said to have paid £2,000 for the place, July 14, 1618; pp. 93- 
94, Wake to Naunton, Factions in France, the Grisons, Turin, Oct. 24, 1618. 

P. 221, Chamberlain to Carleton, Febr 10, 1620-3621, Election Peti- 
tions in 1621; p. 228, Mead to Stuteville, Feb. 17, 1621, Cambridge, the 
Election Petitions; p. 245, do. to do., March 34, 1621, the Mayor of Cam- 
bridge disqualified for M.P. : 

[C/., also List of Authorities, Manuscript, ‘‘ England in 1621,” for Sir E. 
Conway as an Electioneer.] 

Vol. I., p. 231, Chamberlain to Carleton, Feb. 25, 1612, Lady Conway's 
last illness and death, 
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MANUSCRIPT. 


Il—Tue Conway aNd Harley FAamItizs—Str Epwarp Conway 
(1577-1631]—PrivaTe LIFE UNTIL HE BECAME AMBASSADOR TO 


Boremia, 1620—ELEcTIONS. 


London, S.P.O. 


S. P. Dom., Eliz., Vol. 288. No. 85 (Conway Papers). Jewels belonging 
to the Conway Family. Jas. 1., Vcl.4. No. 18, Inventory of the Goods of 
the late Sir John Conway, 15 October, 1603, do. No. 33b, Similar list 
[Conway Papers), Vol. 72. No. 96, Inventory of Jewels, etc., taken, 
March 29, 1613 [Conway Papers.] do. No. 131, A Grocer’s Bill, 1613, do. 
No. 132. Inventory of things left at London, May 13 1613. Add. 1530- 
1625 Vol. XLIII. No. 38, A Bookseller’s Bill (Conway Papers], do. 
No. 137, List of Books purchased for Sir E. Conway (Conway Papers.] 
S. P. Dom., Jas. L, Yol. 96. No. 96: Conway to Carleton, The Hague, 
recommending friends, Feb. 21, 1618, do. No. 93, March 29, 1618, S. P. 
Dom., Jas. I., Vol. §7. No. 110a, List of Presents from 7 July, 1620. 
No. 14a, Inventory taken at Raggeley, 27 October, 1610. Vol. 58, No. 48, 
do. 

5. P. Dom.: Jas.I., Vol. 118, No. 30: Locke to Carleton, The Elections 
of 1620, December 16, 1620. ol. 119, No. 11: Marsh to Nicholas, The 
Election at Sandwich, 1620. [C/., Dover, Corporation Records, Thursda 
April 14, 1625 and Monday, March 10, 1627, for elections at Dover.) Val. 
134, No. 74: R. Cresheld to Sir FE. Conway, The Evesham Election, Decem- 
ber 10, 1622. 

[Comway and the Elections of 1628,] 


S. P. Dom., Chas. I., Vol. XIII., No. 4: Conway to Mayor of Newport 
Election, Feb. 2, 1627, do. No.5: To Mayor of Southampton, Feb. 7, do, 
No. 6; To Mayor of Yarmouth, do. No. 14: To Sir Thos. Jervoise, 
Feb. z, do. No. 15: To Mr. Lee, Feb. 2: do. No. 16: To Mayor af 
Newtowne, Feb. 2, do. No. 17: To Deputy Lieutenants of the [sle of 
Wight, Feb. z, do. No. 74: To Sir Thos. Whithead, Feb. 11, do. Vol. 
XIII, No. 32: Foulke Read to Lord Conway, Feb. 14,do. No, 47: Lord 
Conway to the Town of Andover, Feb. 15, do. No. 48: To Sir Thos. Jer- 
voise, Feb. 15, du. No. 60: Sir J. Oglander to Lard Conway, Feb. 17, 
do., Vol. XCIV. No. 9, Lord Conway to Oglander, Feb. 21, do. No. 10, © 
to Mayor cf Southampton, Feb. 21, do, No. 41, F. Read to Lord Conway. 
Feb, 25, 1627-8. 

S. P. Dom,, Jas. I., Vol. 68. No. 104, Chamberlain to Carleton, the King 
will write to Shires, etc,. when the Elections are held for Parliament to order 
them to choose the same men as before ‘' as best understanding the busi- 
ness,” April 29, 1612. 

For Elections Cf., “ England in 1621.” 

S. P. Dom., Jas. 1., Vol. 145, No. 46: F. Smith to Couway, The Tithes of 
Arrow, May 26, 1623. S.P. Dom. Add. 1580-1625, Vol. XLIII., No. 41, 
Orders to be observed in the King’s Chapel in London, 1623. London, 
British Museum, MSS. Department, Add. MSS., 23,213, 1. 26 (Conway 
Papers), Maria Conwzy to Sir E. Conway, Describes Christmas at Arrow, 
1420, f. 3, Lady Conway’s last illness and death, January, 1672, f. 36, 
Frances Conway to Conway, 29 March, 1612. 
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PRINTED, 


III.—OvurTBREAK OF THIRTY YEARS WAR—CONWAY IN BoHEMIA, 1620— 
THE CAMPAIGNS IN BOHEMIA AND THE PALATINATE. 


Royal Historical Manuscripts Commission Reports. 
dela of Bath, Vol. I1., pp. 65-67, 1617, Dec. 1. The Elector Palatine 
to James I. 
ari of Powis: pp. 380-381, Sir E. Herbert’s Papers, 1619, June 430, 
July rr, Aug. 5, Sir E. Herbert, English Minister at ig recruits for the 
Palatine. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ‘‘ GERMAN TROUBLES.” 


Riezlery: Gesch. Bayerns op. cit., Vol. V., pp. 31-37, The Reichstag at 
Rattsbon, 1608, The Formation of the Protestant Union, 1609, and the 
Catholic League, 1610. Ferdinand IT, recognized as King of Bohemia, 1617. 
Rising of Bohemia, 1618; PP. 38-40, Maximilian of Bavaria supports 
Ferdinand; pp. 41-49, Bavaria in 1620; pp. 50-55, Spain and Bavaria, 
Maximilian and the Anglo-Spanish Match; pp. 76-78, Maximilian and the 
Empire ; pp. 84-90, the Lower Palatinate; pp. 144-145, the Ecclesiastical 
Lands are guaranteed to their actual holders, 1620; p. 163, Ernst von 
Mansfeldt ; pp. 181-182, the Prince of Anhalt’s plans, 1620; pp. 186-192, 
Maximilian and the Upper Palatinate, November, 1620. 

Krebs : ‘* Christian von Anhalt,’’ und die Kiirpfalzische Politik am Beginn. 
des Dreissigj4brigen Krieges [23 Mai, 3 October, 1618].” von Julius Krebs, 
(Leipzig: Bar uod Hermann, 1872, 1 Vol.j. Introduction, Page 3, 
Note 1: Protestant qe before the Thirty Years War; , 20-23, 
Protestants and Catholics in the Reichstag; pp. 39-40, State c bemia 
and Moravia, 1618; pp. 52-53, the Palatine proposes Maximilian of Bavaria 
as a candidate for the Empire, 1618 ; pp. 53-54, The Palatine’s views as to 
Bohemia, 1613; pp. 74-80, Silesia and the Bohemians, 1618; pp. 81-95, 
Outbreak of the War, Attempts at Settlement, 1618; pp. 95-105, Charles 
Emmanuel of Savoy, 1618, an Audience with the Emperor Matthias ; 
pp. 106-124, the Meeting of The Protestant Union at Rotenburg: pp. 119- 
124, Anhalt and Bohemia, the Relations of Bohemia and the Union; pp, 
125-133, Summary. This book is mainly founded on the despatches of 
Andreas Pawel, the Palatine’s Envoy at Vienna, and other documents 
preserved in the Archives of Anhalt Bernburg at Bernburg. 

Kritner : “ Johannes von Rusdorf,’’ Kiirpfalzischer Gesandte und Staats- 
mann wahrend des dreissigjAhrigen Krieges, 1 Bd. von Dr. Friedrich 
Kraner, (Halle, Hermann Gesenius, 1876], pp. 35-37, Rusdorf's mission to 
Bohemia, 1618-1619; pp. 37-40, His mission to England, 1619; pp. 40-43, 
His mission to Holland, 161g ; B: 42, Proofs of the Infanta Isabella's good 
faith ; PP. 48-52, Gustaf Adolf's visit to Heidelberg, 1620; pp. 53-54, 
Rusdorf’s Mission to Anhalt, Defects of the Protestant Army, 1620; pp. 57- 
60, Rusdorf and the Battle of the White Mountain, 1620; . 65-72, 
Rusdorf and Digby, 1621; pp. 73-84, Rusdorf as Palatine Envoy in 
England, 1623-1627, his attitude to the Spanish Marriage; pp, 88-ro1, 
Rusdorf, Charles I., and Buckingham, Rusdorf and Bethlen Gabor ; pp. 1or- 
322, Rusdorf after his return from England, 1627-1640; pp. 120-121, 
Kriner’s Character of Rusdorf. 

Khevenhiller op. cit.: Part 1X., pp. 412-413, Plans for an attack on 
Genoa, 1619, the Elector of Saxony's views as to Anhalt’s mission to Savoy 
in May, 1619 ; p. 414, Ferdinand, King of Bohemia, enters Frankfort, 1619 ; 
PP. 427-443, Ferdinand II.’s Capitulation as Emperor, 1619, for Art. 5 Cf., 
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Pp. 430; pp. 1181-1187, Arguments for transferring the Empire to Bavaria, 
1620; p. 1346, The Ceremony of proclaiming the Elector Palatine in the 
Ban, Jan., 1621 ; p. 1757, The Electoral dignity transferred to Bavaria, 1622; 
Part X., p. §9, the Ceremonial transfer, Feb. 25, 1623. 

Times ; *' Historians’ History of the World,” op. cit., Vol. XIV., Germany, 
pp. 181-184, The Golden Bull, 1356. 

Vehse: ‘ Memoirs of the Court and Aristocracy of Austria,” by Dr. E. 
Vehse. [London, H. S. Nichols, 1896, 2 vols.], Vol. I., pp. 262-203, Ferdi- 
nand I]. saved at Vienna, 6-11 June, 1619; pp. 277-282, Battle of the 
White Mountain. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THE PALATINATE, 1620. 


Nugent: The Grand Tour, op. cit., Vol. IIl., pp. 11-12, The Upper 
Palatinate; p. 13, Bavaria; pp. 43-46, The Lower Palatinate, Spires, 
Worms, Mentz, Treves, Cologne. 

Villa: “ Ambrosio Spinola,” op. cit., pp. 349-380. 

More!l-Fatio: ‘* L'Espagne au XVI.¢ et au XVIIe Siecle,” per Alfred 
Morel-Fatio. (Heillronn, Honninger Fréres, 1878, 1 Vol.J, pp. 315-488. 
Yéarra, "' La Guerra del Palatinado,” par Don Francisco de Ybarra ; pp. 333- 

34, Palatine Frederick elected King of Bohemia, 1619; pp. 338-340, the 
nvasion of the Palatinate, 1620; pp. 342-344, a description of the Palati- 
nate; pp. 348-353. The Treaty of Ulm, July 8, 1620; pp. 353-354. Sir E. 
Conway’s Embassy ; pP- 354-367, The Scene of the Campaign of 1620, 
Spinola’s and Belveder’s forces, the Forces of the Protestant Union, Spinola 
occupies Oppenheim and Kreutznach; pp. 367-384, The Campaign on the 
Main and on the Moselle; pp. 384-389, Mexia’'s operations. ; pp. 393-401, 
Spinola in winter quarters, 1620-1. 

Rye: “England as seen by Forcigners,”’ [J. R. Smith, London, 1865, 
1 Vol.j, by W. B. Rye; pp. 224-225, Christian of Brunswick; p. 232, 
Benjamin of Bewinckhausen. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF GERMANY. 

Moryson, Fynes: ‘* Shakespeare's Europe "’ (edited by C. Hughes}, by 
Fynes Moryson. [London, 1903, 1 Val.) The descriptions of German 
towns include Frankfort, Nuremburg, Dresden, Prague, Magdeburg, 
Hamburg, etc. 

Coryat: “ Coryat’s Crudities hastily gobbled up," by Tom Coryat. 
Sonat 1611); pp. 474-625, Description of Germany ; PR 637-653. 

escription cf Holland. [There is also an edition, Glasgow, J. Macklehose 
and Sons, 1905, 3 vols). 


THE CAMPAIGN IN BOHEMIA, 1620. 


Creasy: ‘' Fifteen Decisive Battles.”” [London, 1851, 1 Vol.) by Sir E. 
Creasy, '' Battle of the White Mountain.” 

Ybarra, op. cit., pp. 3389-392, Count Bucquoy’s Account of the Battle of 
the White Mountain. 

Khevenhiiller op. cit. Part IX., pp. 1116-1117, Frederick of Bohemia 
during the Lattle of the White Mountain, 1620; p. 1180, Illuminations at 
Madrid for the Battle of the White Mountain. 

Berliner Tageblait: Sountag, 1 Juli, 1906, ‘Deutsche Stadtebilder 
No, 6, ‘* Breslau,” by H. Lowe. W.N.B. op. cit., Vol. XVII., pp. 233-245, 
‘* Elizabeth, Queen of Eohemia.” [Professor A. Ward, LLDt Vol. xi” 
Pp. 229-231, Nethersole, Sir Francis. [1587-1659,] [Sir Sidney Lee.] 

Green: “ Lives of the Princesses of England. (London, 1848-1851 "] 
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by Mrs. Everett Green. Vol. 5, “ Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia,’’ contains 
most of Sir F. Nethersole’s despatches from Prague. ([Cf. London, S.P.O., 
S.P.For., Germany (States), Vols. 17-20.) 

Green: “Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia,"’ by Mrs. M. A. Green, revised by 
S. A. Lomas.”’ [London, Methuen, 1 Vcl.] 


SPain IN 1620-1621. 


Archalogia Cambrensis, op. cit., Vol. IV., Fourth Series, No. XUIL., 
January, 1873, pp. 31-45, July, 1873; pp- 217-2435, ‘' Sir Robert Mansell, 
Kt., Vice-Admiral of England, the Expedition to Algiers, 1620," by G. T. C. 
{G. T. Clark.} 

Bassompierre: ‘“ Memories du Mareschal de Bassompierre. [Cologne, 
chez Pierre du Marteau, 1692, 2 Vols.] Vol. 1., pp. 532 et segy. Bassom- 

ierre’s Embassy to Madrid, Feb. 9, June 3, 16zt, Iliness and death of 
ilip III,, March 31, 1621, Accession of Philip IV. Treaty of Madrid 
(First), April 24, 1621. 


MANUSCRIPT. 


I1I].—OuTBREAK OF THE THIRTY YRars' War—Conway’'s EmBassy 10 
BowEmia, 1620. 


Brussels, Etat ef Guerre. 

No. 498: Correspondence avec le Comte de Furstemberg, 1612-1620, 
Furstemberg to Archduke Albert. 

Prague, May 19, 1618: Attempt to assassinate Cardinal Klesel, Do. 
Vienna, May 15, 1619, the value of Belgian aid. 

No. 130, op. cit., Spinola to Carlo Grimaldi, 22 Dec., 1618, Philip EIT. has 
written to the Pope to recommend Agostino Spinola for a Cardinal’s hat. 

London, S.P.0., 5. P. Dom., Jas. F., Vol. 96, No. 95, Conway to Carleton, 
1618, the Spanish Party delighted at the failure of Raleigh's Expedition. 
(Cf. Turin, Ing. z. Biondi to Duke, London, 23 Feb., 1618.] 

Brusseis, Eiat et Guerre. 

No. 182: Correspondence de l'Archiduc Albert avec Philippe EIT., Tome 
VIL., Janvier, 1618, Juin, 1619, p. 151, Philip III. to Archduke, 20 Jan., 
1619, Spain is preparing to reinforce Archduke Leopold, do. todo. ; pp. 166- 
170, Is sending Ofiate his Ambassador at Vienna 600,000 ducats for the pay 
of the Imperial troops till the end of September, Albert should send Embassy 
to the Electurs te induce them to set the Catholic League on foot again, 
3 Feb., 1619; p. 202, Archduke to Philip If7., declines to send Embassy 
until the result of a meeting of the League at Oberwesel is known, Feb. 28 
Archduke Leopold asks for a garrison for Breisach, as the Protestants are 

reparing to attack Alsace, May 30. King to Aychduke. Spinola should 
te sent with money to Frankfort to influence the Imperial Election, June 24, 
King to Ofiate, Vienna. Albert’s candidature should be pushed for the 
Empire. The Ecclesiastical Electors and Bohemia should proceed to the 
election even if the Protestants were absent, June 25. Ofate to Philip l11. 
Mentions Ferdinand’s secret promise to give Alsace to Spain, but the 
transfer would be opposed by France, and the German Protestants, whilst 
Archduke Leopold and his brother Charles had claims on the province, 
Vienna, Feb. 14, Philip III. to Archduke. The attitude which the Dutch 
have taken in the Indies will be a great difficulty in the way cf extending 
the Truce on its present basis as to Trade, May 23. Spinola’s suggestions as 
to the towns in which the Truce might be extended, Philip IIL. to Archduke, 
April 3. Archduke to Philip III., May 30. King to Archduke. Sugges- 
tions as to the way in which he could support the Catholic Electors, 
Belem, June 25. 
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No, 183: Do., Tome VIII, Juillet, 1619, Mars, 1620. Archduke, July 22, 
1619, Will not send Spinola to Frankfort as election going on well. Has 
allowed Count Bucquoy to enter the Emperor's service. Aug. 19, will put a 
force under arms for fear of things going wrong in Germany. Ang. 31, 
Announces Ferdinand’s election. Sept. 19, Sends news as to the Dutch 
projects in the West Indies. Sept. 11, Frederick elected King of Bohemia. 
Sept. 28, Emperor thinks Bohemian election has placed Empire in great 
danger. Philip I1T., Nov. 5, Approves in advance of any steps which the 
Archduke may take to assist the Emperor, Archduke, Dec. 14, Emperor 
asks Italian troops may be sent to Vienna. Advises Philip III. to do this. 
Dec, 22, asks for authority to levy troops to occupy Lower Palatinate. 
Philip [1f., Jan. 12, 1620, is fitting out a fleet at Dunkirk. Archduke, 
Jan. 16, Emperor is urging him to occupy Palatinate. Jan. 31, He should 
be authorised to do so. Philip III., Feb 3, Orders Archduke to enter 
Palatinate as soon as possible. March 25, Sends suggestions as to the plan 
of campaign; March 27, Sends Malvenda’s proposals to fit out a fleet for 
Flanders by contract. Its objects. March 23, Suggests that Spinola 
should command the expedition to the Palatinate, 

No. 184: Etat ef Guerre. Do. Tome IX., Avril, Décembre, 1620. Arch- 
duke to Philip I1I., April 14, Spinola is to occupy Heidelberg at once, 
Plans for the disposal of the Palatinate. PAilip IJI., May 9, Orders expe- 
dition to be carried out atonce. Archduke, July 19, Announces conclusion 
of truce between the Catholic League and the Union; not to include 
Bohemia. French Ambassadors acted as Mediators, Aug. 12, Spinola 
left for Palatinate on Aug. 9: page 264, Gondomar, London, July 7. The 
proposals for an alliance with England against Holland ; p. 267, Gondomar, 
1 Aug., Sends further details. Oct. 20, Philip ITT. forwards Archduke 
Gondomar’s letters and asks for his opinion on them. Archduke, Oc, 24, 
England has declared for the Palatine, Pahihp I/f,, Dec. 11, acknowledges 
Archduke’s letter announcing the Victory of the White Mountain. Arch- 
duke, Dec. 28, Gondomar’s suggestions are absurd as to the English proposals. 

Turin: Inventario d’Addizione dei Trattati Diversi. Mazzo 1. [Anni 
1362 in 1789.] 

No, 7: Trattati Diversi, 1619. Treaty of Rivoli, May 18, 1619, between 
Savoy, and Prince Christian of Anhalt re nting the Elector Palatine. 

Do. Materie Politiche. Negoriaziont Genova. [Anni 1381 in 1633.) 
Mazzo 1°. 

No. 10: Discorso di Giovanni Ambrogio di Olduino sopra Genoa. 
1619, Marzo 15, Plans for the seizure of Genoa by Savoy. 

Brussels, Etat et Guerre. 

No. 518: De Minutas de Cartas del Sr. Archiduque Alberto desde el 
afio 1610 hasta 1623. Secrio-Antonio Suarez de Arguello. 

Suarez to Ofiate, Spanish Ambassador at Vienna, 16 April, 1619, et Se4q. 
Letters of recommendation for gentlemen wishing to serve in the Emperor's 
army. Amongst them was Dampierre, 


Conway's Empassy To BoHEMIA, 1620-1621. 


London, British Museum, MSS. Depariment. 

Cotton, Cleopatra, B. VITI., 25a, De origine Rheni fluminis, etc., A.D. 1533. 
f. 16, Oppenheim, Mainz; f. zo0b, The Rheingau, Frankfort, Nahethal, 
Moselle ; f. 25b, Cologne, by Magnus Gruterus. 

Add. MSS., 20,921, Voyage de M. de Rohan (Henri, Duc de Rohan), de 
Paris 4 Metz, Francfort, ete., 1599; p. 193b., Worms, Frankenthal, Oppen- 
heim, Mainz, Frankfort, Heidelberg. A cask, not the existing one, in the 
Castle cellar, was 18 German feet in diameter, and 28 in length. The MSS. 
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was compiled by Turquet de Mayerne, the famous Hugucnot physician 
afterwards in the service of Charles I. 

London, S.P.O., Foreign Ministers of State, Newsletters. 

Flanders, No. II. [1603-1637]. 

Brussels, August 11, 1620, Describes Spinola’s departure for the Palati- 


nate. 

S. P. Dom., Jas. 1., Vol. 113, No. 33. Nethersole to Carleton, March 2r, 
1619-20, James J]. views as to the Palatinate. Do., Vol. 115, No. 68, Lisle to 
Lord Zouch. Sir Horatio Vere is to command in the Palatinate, June 11, 
1620, 

Brussels, Eiaé et Guerre. 

Na. 363: Correspondance de J. B. van Male avec M. de Ja Faille. 
[1619-1623]. 

Van Male was Belgian Minister in London. Van Male, London, Dec. 30, 
1619, James [, will certainly assist the Palatine if things go well with him. 

' Do. Papiers d’Etat et de l'Audience. 

No. 513: ene gue 1620, Trumbull, English Agent at Brussels to 
Secretary de la Faille, Brussels. July 26, 1620, Secretary de la Faille to 
Trumbull, Mariemont. July 26, Chancellor Pecquius to Archduke, Brussels, 
Aug. 2, De la Faille to Trumbull. Aug. 4, deal with Conway's missicn to 
Brussels. Do., Etal et Guerre. 

No. 488: Correspondence of the Archduke and his Secretary with 
Brother Ifiigo de Brizuela, the Archduke’s Confessor, subsequently President 
of the Supreme Council of Flanders at Madrid, 1598-1625. 

P. 78, Brizuela to Arguello, Brussels, Sept. 17, 1620, Gives the Emperor's 
Commission to Spinola. Brizuela has advised the Archduke not to publish 
the Ban against the Palatine. 

Turin: No, 100, Corti Stranieri. Mazzo1. Vienna. No. 17, Materie 
Politichi. ‘‘ Reasons to prove that the exaltation of the House of Austria 
must make all the Princes of the Empire jealous." A memoir against the 
election of Ferdinand of Styria as King of the Romans, 1617 4 

No. 16, do. do.; “‘ Names of the Ministers who direct the Policy of the 
Imperial Court,” Compiled in the time of the Emperor Matthias. 

London, British Museum, MSS. oe. Harl, MSS, 2,334, f. 72, 
“Of the Kingdome of Hungary.” Lansdowne 775. “‘ A description of 
Hungary, written to a nobleman of this land, Anno 1599,”" by Richard 
"Hansard, ff. 148b-153. 

Harleian MSS. 7,314, “A description of Hungary circa 1634 "; f. 2, 
“ The Inhabitants and their Customs.” 

Turin: Lettere Ministri, Vienna, Mazzo. 7. [Anni 1620 in 1621.] 
Lettere del Marchese Filiberto Carretio-Bagnasco. Inviato del Duca di 
Savoia in Corte Cesarea.” 

1620, May 9, Carretto-Bagnasco to Duke, Vienna. If Savoy will aid in 
enforcing the Ban of the Empire against the Palatinc, Eggenberg promises 
that he may keep any of the lands belonging to the rebels, which he may 
occupy, as he is a Prince of the Empire and his family came from Germany. 

Brussels. Etat et Guerre. 

No. 363 op. cit., Van Male, 31 Jan., 1620. Dohna has failed to obtain 
assistance for Bohemia, Do., May 22, Recruiting going on for Bohemia. 
The quality of the recruits: do., June 12, James I. is sending envoys to 
Saxony and Bavaria on the Palatine’s behalf. No one trusts him; do., 

uly 16, Conway and Weston sent off in a hurry when James I. learns from 

rumbull that Spinola is setting out for Germany; do., Nov.. 27, Parlia- 
ment to be summoned in January to vote Money for the Palatine; do., 
Dec. 18, The news of the Battle of the White Mountain reaches London ; 
do., Dec. 25, Excitement cooling down, 
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Lendou, British Museum, MSS. Depariment. 

Add. MSS., 27, 962, Vols. 1., IT. rrespondence of Salvetti (Amerigo), 
Tuscan Minister in England, with the Grand Duke of Tuscany. [1616-1657.] 
Vol. I. (a.) [1616-1621], p. 308, Salvetti to Grand Duke, London, June 11, 
1626, James I. will assist the Palatine if he is attacked. Volunteers are 
to go to the Palatinate under Lord Southampton, Two Ambassadors are 
to be sent to the Princes of the Union; p. 379, Gives news cf the Battle of 
the White Mountain, and refers to Trumbull’s and Maximilian’s letters. 

London, S.P.0. Newsletters, Flanders, No. z, op. cit. Brussels, 2nd 
August, 1620. Gives an account of Conway's stay at Brussels. 1620, 
August. The Inspector General of the Spanish forces in the Netherlands 
has visited all the fortresses in the United Provinces, accompanied by Jehan 
van der Marck, ex-Drossart of Almuyden [Arnemuiden ?). Several Catholics 
and Arminians of mark are inviting Spain to invade the Provinces, 

Brussels, Etat et Audience. No. 512 (Mai et Juin, 1620.) 

2 June, 1620, Archduke recommends Baron de Riss¢, a French nobleman, 
who is volunteering for service with the Empercr’s forces, to Bucquoy. 

Munich, K. Geheime Staats Archiv, 

Kaste Schwarz, 548/13. 

“The Kaste Schwarz” contain the records belonging to the Bavarian 
States Archives prope: the * Kaste Blau ” those belonging to the Archives 
cf the Palatinate, Neuburg and Berg and Julicrs, which were transferred to 
Munich after the accession of Duke Karl Theodor of Neuburg to the Elec- 
torate of Bavaria in 1777, and the cession of the Duchy of Berg to the 
French in 1805.” : 

Protestantische Correspondenz, 1620. The only letter in this series which 
was published in the ‘‘ F. Anhaltische Geheimb Cantzlei.”” 2 Bde., 1621- 
1629, is one in Vol. I., pp. 308-310, ‘* James I, to Pfaltzgraf, 2g June, 1620." 
Although " Bethlen Gabor’s Neue Correspondenz "’ is announced on the 
title page of Vol. I1., published in 1626, it is not contained in that Vol. 
(Cf. Note in British Museum Library Catalogue under Vol. I.) The letters 
were probably copied by the Agents of the Thurn and Taxis Post Office. 
(Cf. Vekse, E., ‘‘ House of Austria,” Vol. IL., pp. 169-170). 

1620, Frederick, Count Palatine to the Emperor of the Turks, July 12. 
Thanks him for sending Mehemet Aga as his Ambassador to Prague. 

Do. to the Pasha of Buda, 12 July. Is asking Bethlen Gabor to serve as 
his intermediary to make peace with the Turks, 

Mohamet Pasha to Frederick, Buda, 18 July, asks him to hand over the 
Fortress of Wacz to the Bey of Gran as pledge of friendship. 

Welrad a4 Plessen to Frederick, Olmutz, 11-21 Aug., Account of his 
Mission to Bethlen Gabor. Bethlen’s remarks on Spinola. 

Frederick to Bethlen Gabor, Prague, 13-28 Aug. Accrediting Wolrad 
& Plessen, Has asked Anhalt to act in agreement with Bethlen. 

James I. to King of Bohemia, Greenwich, 29 June. Is sending an tata 
hi abate the Emperor to make peace. If this war continues, the Tur: 

ill be able to enter Europe through Bohemia. 

** The Nobles, Knights, and Free Cities, the Three Orders of the Kingdom 
of Bohemia to the Sultan, Hradschin, 9 May, 1620. They have risen to 
defend their liberties against Spanish tyranny. They are sending Johannes 
& Kolln as the King’s representative and Samuel Geschin as a delegate 
from themselves to justify themselves to the Porte for having elected 
Frederick King of Bohemia, and to ask his approval of their actions. 

Bethlen Gabor to Fredenck, zo August. 

Is glad Frederick approves of his plan for invading the former Hungarian 
provinces of Croatia, etc. The separate negotiations between the Princes 
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of the Union and the Emperor are a grave danger. Frederick must urge 
them to join in making peace for all. 

London, S.P.O0. 

S. P. Dom., Jas. I., Vol. 115, No. 73: Sir R. Younge to Lord Zouch, 
June 14, 1620. Conway and Weston going as ambassadors to Germany, 

5.P. For., Germany (States), 19 f. 403, Conway to Buckingham, Spinola 
leaving Brussels, Aug. 9. 

S.P.For., Flanders, Vol. 14, £. 156, July 22, Trumbull to Naunton, 
Brussels. Thinks Conway will meet with many difficulties in his negotia- 
tions ; do., f. 158, 22 July, Trumbull to Naunton, Brussels. Repeats that 
Conway will meet with many difficulties in his negotiations; do., f. 158, 
22 July. Conway, etc. Their interview with Archduke.; do., f. 174, 

Conway, Louvain, 29 July, Account of Pecquius’ answer and Spinola’s 
observations on it; do. f. 170, Trumbull to Carleton, July 30, O.S., 
Conway’s departure from Brussels. The mission a failure; do., f. 100, 
Vulcano, Warns the English Government that the Archdukes will do nothing 
about Spinola; do. f. 178 Trumbull to Naunton, 31 July, 0.S., Spinola 
leaves Brussels. 

London, British Museum, MSS. Department. Harl., 1581, f. 279, Conway 
to Buckingham, Brussels, 1620. His interview with Spinola who wishes for 

s f., 5. P. For. Flanders, 14, £. 106, Conway, etc., 24 July.) 

Add. MSS., 23,213, {. 5 [Conway Papers], Katherine (Popham, Lady 
Conway to Conway. Luddington, 1 July. Sends him his great diamon 
ring, etc., Warns him to be careful of his diet. 

Add, MSS. 35,832, f. 11, Instructions for Conway, etc., signed by King. 

London, S.P.O., S.P. For, Flanders, Vol. 14, £. 162, Conway, etc., 22 July. 
Account of their Journey to Brussels and interview with Archduke. 

Turin, Vienna, Mazzo t ’., ap. cit. 

No. 13: "' Descrizione della citti di Praga ed incidentamente del Regno 
di Boemia, 1606."". Translated from the German portion of a Latin and 
German “ Description,” giving a Chronology of Bohemian History, printed 
at Praguc in 1606. 

Do., No. 23. Corts Stranieri, 1620. “ Description of the taking of 
Prague in Bohemia accomplished by Maximilian the Most Serene Duke of 
Bavaria, cn November 9, 1620, {Cf. Turin, Vienna, Mazzo 7, op. cit. 
Carretto Bagnasco to Duke, Vienna, 23 November, 1620, This acccunt was 
written by Secretary Binelli. Count Biglia, Bucquoy’s cousin, the General 
of the Artillery, took fourteen days toe reach Vienna with the official account, 
as the roads were unsafe. The news reached Brussels on the same day as it 
did Vienna. ] 

Genoa, R. Archizio di Stato. 

Letiere Minisiri, No. 2,429 Spagna. No. 20 [Anni 1617 in 1622] Giovanni 
Battista Saluzzo, Minister of Genoa in Spain to Doge, Madrid. Dec. 8, 1620. 
Philp III. receives the news of the Battle of the White Mountain. 

Turin, Spagna. Mazzo 17 [Anni, 1619 in 1621]. Letters of Anastasto 
Germonia, Archbishop of Tarantzise, Minister of Savoy in Spain, to the 
Duke of Savoy. 

Madrid, March 10, 1619, Gives an account of his journey from Turin. 
April 12, Death of Anne of Denmark. Suggests that James I. might marry 
the 1 1anta Margaret of Savoy. April 22, Khevenhtller says that only a 
mem ‘r of the House of Austria can become a candidate for the Empire. 
The Duke of Bavaria does not wish for it, May 18, List of Jewels found 
walled up at Valladolid in the house of a Savoyard, Clementi Tormento of 
Asti, (Calderon's 4 ewels], Many Indian curiosities. August 25. Son of 
Duke of Medina Sidonia killed by the Algerines. Aug. 26, Gondomar 
gives Tarantaise his views as to the Spanish Match. Discontent in Portugal. 
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Nov, 26, [liness of Philip III. Religious observances. Nov. 29, do. 1620. 
Feb. 4. The Spanish Budget for 1620. Feb. 6, Presents sent by Infanta 
Isabella to Philip III.'s children. March 1, Discovery of Gold Mines near 
Cape of Good Hope. April 14, Sir Walter Aston, the new English Ambassa- 
dor, described. August 9, Spinola and the Duke of Bavaria. Aug. 31, Buys 
furniture for the Duke. Sept. 3, Life at the Escurial. Nov. 6-15, Dec. 7, 
sae of Spain's Marriage. The news of the Taking of Prague reaches 
adnid. 

Lettere Ministri, Inghstierr2, Mazzo, 3 [Anni r6r9 in 1620.) 

Cavaliere Gabaleons to Duke, London, 1620, Feb, 28. It is thought 
Gondomar will settle the Spanish Marriage. March 13, Details as to 
Dohna’s mission. He is pleased (April 4) at the refusal of Savoy to allow 
the passage of Spanish troops. April 24, Holy Week ceremonies at the five 
Catholic Ambassadors’ Chapels in London. May 4, Lady Bedford's Irish 
dogs for the Duke, Spain tricking James I. to keep him neutral about the 
Palatine. June 18, Conway and Weston think that they are only being 
sent to Germany to show that James I. can make peace without the French. 
july 2, Difficulty in raising men for the Palatinate. July 8, Conway's 

structions, July 31, Bad news of the arrival of 4 Turkish envoy at 
Prague. Aug. 20, The Algiers Expedition. Sept. 25, James I. hears 
Spinola has taken itieunaack,, Oct. 2, Prince of Wales refuses to listen to 
the French proposals for his marriage with Henrietta Maria. Oct. 8, 
Interview between the King, the Prince and Gcndomar about the Palatinate. 
James I's fury. Oct. 13, The King tries to deceive Gondomar as to bis 
intentions about the Palatine. They quarrel about the King’s declaration. 
Oct. 16, The King does not style the Palatine King of Bohemia. Oct. 30. 

ames I, softens down his declaration to Gondomar, Dec, 6, News of the 

ttle of the White Mountain arrives. The people furious with James I, 
for his relations with Gondomar. Caricatures. Dec, 13, Further details as 
to the feeling in England. Dec, 26, 31, Cadenat’s mission to England not 
connected with any marriage negotiations. 

London, 5.P.0. 

S.P. For. Germany (States}, 20, f. 112, Weston to Nethersole. Hamburgh, 
jan. 29, 1621, Embassy recalled home. No. 19, f. 448, Conway's Accounts 
ar the expenses of the Embassy, amounting to £6,176 Is. 4d. sent in by 
Ph. Burlamachi. The exchange in Germany is reckoned at Three Shillings 
for a Florin, but at Cologne, Antwerp, Hamburg, and Amsterdam at the 
Exchange of the day. It seems to have varied little, Da., Vol. 20, f. 165, 
Further details as to these Accounts S.P. Dom., Jas. I., Vl. 120, No. 15, 
Locke to Carleton. Sir Albertus Morton when returning from Germany had 
travelled one hundred and sixty miles in two days. 

S.P. For. Germany (States), Vol. 20, f, 153, Description of Conway's 
journey from Hamburg to London. He reaches london, March 3, 162r. 
he descriptions of Hamburg, Bremen, Oldenburg, etc., are very detailed. 

Conway's Letters during his Embassy, 1620-1621, and Sir Francis 
Nethersole’s Letters, 1620-1621. As many of these were printed by 
Mrs. Everett Green in her “ Princesses of England,” Vol. 5. “ Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia ’’ [C/. List of Printed Authorities], it seems needless to 
examine them in detail. Most of them are taken from Germany (States), 
17, July, August, 1620, 18, September, 1620. 19, October 1— Dec. 6, 1620. 
S.P. Dom., Jas.1., Vol. 119. No. 27 (Conway Papers), H, Nevill to Conway, 
tyes 15, 1621. For. Ser. Germany (States), Vol. zo. Jan 6, April 4, 1621. 

. Dom., Jas. I., Vol. 72, No, 120, Chamberlain to Carleton, April 29, 1613, 
op. cit., James I. and Russia. D.N.B., Vol. X., p. 2, Chamberlain, John 
[1553-1627]. Cf. British Mus. MSS. Dept., Birch MSS., 4173, 4174,_4175 
for most of his letters. 
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Munich, Kgl. Bay, Geheimes Staats Archiv. Kast. Schw., 292-4 Graf von 
Khevenhiller. Berichte aus Madrid, 1620-1624. Bavarian Reasons for 
accepting the Treaty of Ulm with the Evangelical Union, 23 July, 1620. 
Khevenhiller to Duke of Bavaria. James 1. says he must defend the 
Palatinate against a possible attack, 6 Sept., 1620, 

THE CaARMELITE FRIAR AT THE BATILE OF PRAGUE. 

London, Brilish Museum, Manuscripi Department. Add. MSS. 34,311. 
Sir Isaac Wake’s Letter Book, Vol. II. [A.D. 1626-1630] 1629. November 3, 
Turin, Wake ta Lord Dorchester. ‘‘ The Pope hath sent into Germany the 
Carmelitan Friar who was Anfesignario at the Battle of Prague to conjure 
the Emperor to desist from making any further innovation in Italye, and to 
propose in Germany his first design of persecuting the Protestants, and 
reducing all that Province to the obedience of the See of Rome. He hath 
commission likewise to visit the Duke of Bavaria, the Ecclesiastical Electors 
and Vallestein, and to desire them to joyne with the Pope in that request of 
lus to the Emperor.” 


PRINTED. 
1V.—BRIEL As A CAUTIONARY Town. 1585-1616. 


Alkmaade: Beschryving van der Stad Brielle en den Lande van Voorn. 
Mr, Kornelis van Alkmaade. [Rotterdam, 1729, 1 Vol.], pp. 20-29. The 
Roman Helium, Charterto Briel, 1290, Made place of passage to England 
1285. Scotch Merchants at Briel, 1295. Charles V. charter to Briel 
recites bistory of Briel as a Fishing Port since igoo. 1551, Town Walls 
built 1400. Government of Town under charter of 1342; pp. 30-35, The 
Arms of Briel. Description of the Town; p. 84, The Latin School; pp. 
106-112, Merula's Martyrdom, 1557. 

Guicciardini : “ La Description des Pays Bas,’’ par M. Loys Guicctardini. 
(Amsterdam, 1625, 1 Vol.) Page 284, Description of Briel. 

Boxkamius, “ Theatrum Hollandie# " Mavct Zuerit Boxhamii [Amsterdam 
1632, 1 Vol. J, pp. 301-303. Description of Briel [Briclla.] 

Zeiern, M., ‘“ Topographica Burgundica et Belgica.” ([Fraockfurt am 
Mayn, 1654.) M. Zeillern. 1 Vol., p. 125, Briel, Briela. 

vaun et Hogenburgius, Civitates Orbis Tervarum, Georgius Braun et Fran. 
Hogenfurgius, [Ratishbcn; 1576, ef segg.) Vol. I]., Plate 27. Brilium, 
Jager. “De Brielsche Archieven, Geschiedkundige Mededeelingen door 
H.de Jager. 2 Vols. (Brielle, 1883-1884.] Vol. 1., pp. 2, 4, The Latin 
School. Dirck Cocx. He introduces the Reformed teachings. Accused 
before the Council, 1567; pp. t1-16, History of the Scbocl until Cocx’s 
death, 1600; pp, 197-198, Bad behaviour of the School Children ; Vol. II., 
pp. 245-216, A Memnonite Marmiage. 

Jager: ‘‘ Engelsche Predikanten te Brielle.” Mededeeling Van H. de 
Jager ; pp. 1-11, History of the English Church at Brel from 1583 to 1783. 
Jager: ‘‘ De Brielsche Kloosters van St. Catherina en St. Clata.” door 
H. de Jager. [Briclle, 1881.] 1 Vol. pp. 21-25, The Kommandeurshof. 

Kemp :"' Maurits van Nassau,"’op.cit. Part LV., pp. 8 ef segg, Account 
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V.—THE Rupture OF THE TRUCE BETWEEN SPAIN AND THE LINITED Prov- 
INCES, 1621—MME. DE T’SERCLAES, 


THE Inpia TRADE. 


Brussels: Etat et Guerre. 

No. 183: . cit., Philip III. to Archduke, September, 1619, encloses : 
(t) “‘ Declaracion de Vasco fz Cessar, Sobre Jos olandesses acerca de los 
excessos que han cometido. Copia No, « [Portuguese], Gives an account 
of the outrages which have been committeed by the Dutch on the Portu- 
guese in the East Indies since 1609, 

(2) “‘ Consulta a Su Md. del Consejo de Portugal en Lixboa a 23 de Sette 
1619 " [Portuguesc}. Think that the Truce should not be prolonged, unless 
measures are taken to restrain the Dutch trade with the East Indies. 

(3) ‘’ Consejo de India. Lo que pareze cerca de Ja prorogacion de la 
Tregua con Olandesses ” {Copia}, Madrid, August to, 1619, Tbe Dutch 
in the opinion of the Spanish Council of the Indies, should be excluded 
wholly from the American Trace, and allowed to trade with the East Indies 
only within certain geographical limits. 

No, 131 op. cit., p 3, Spinola to [althazar de Zufiiga, 14 Jan., 1619, The 
inconvenience of a Dutch West India Company ; p. 110, do., to Philip IIT., 
28 May, 169, Is named as a member of the Committee at Brussels for con- 
sidering the question of prolonging the Truce. 

London, 5.P.0. 

S.P.Dom., Jas, f., Vol, 157, No, 64 (Conway Papers) (In Conway's hand- 
writing). Proposals that English shareholders should join the States 
General in an East India voyage. {Undated.] 

Brussels: Etat et Guerre. 

No. 131, op. cit.: Spinola to Philip III., 21 Nov., 1619, France defers 
the question of mediating with the Dutch for the extension of the Trace. 

Mme. DE T’SERCLAES AND HER Mission. 

Mme. de T’serclacs, whose maiden name was Ecrtholde van Swieten, 
belonged to a very old Antwerp family, and was the widow of a Brussels 
epbetinge closely connected with Jean de T’serclaes Comte de Tilly, wha 

ditd at the Hague in 1612. Mme. de T'serclaes was an old friend of 
the Infanta Isabella, and her husband’s family had long been attached to 
the House of Nassau, [C/., ‘ Correspondence de Rubens,'’ by Max 
Rooses, Vol. III., pp. 250-251.] 

Brusseé/s: Etat et Guerre. 

No, 185; Correspondance de ]'Archiduc Albert avec Philippe III., Tome 
X., Janvier-Juillet, 1621. 

Philip IL]. to Archduke, Feb. 4, 1621, The Truce cannot be prolonged 
unless the Dutch will grant free exercise of the Catholic Religion. open the 
Scheldt, and withdraw from the East and West India Trade. 

Archduke to Philip 111., Feb. 10. Attitude of French to Truce, Frederick 
Henry is thought to be in favour of prolongation if he can marry the Mar- 
quise de Bergues, who is in the Infanta’s service. Had seen an old Catholic 
lady who was a friend of Maurice de Nassau, and who says he is in fayour 
of bringing back the States to their allegiance to Spain ; do, to do,, March 2. 
Thinks Maurice's attitude is due to the religious factions in Helland. 
Philip I[{. to Archduke, March 8, The attitude of the French is due to 
Cadenat's bad reception in England. Thinks large offers should be made 
to Maurice to induce him to work for Spain. Archduke to Philip II., 
March 10, The French Ambassador has sent to Paris to ask if they will send 
some one to propose to the Dutch to return to thei: gllegiance; do, to do. 
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March 24, Mme de T'serclaes reports the result of her mission to the Hague, 
Is sending Chancellor Pecquius to the Hague to ask the Dutch to submit to 
Spain; do. to do. March 31, Pecquius’ proposals are rejected by the 
States-General. 

Philip 1V. to Archduke, April 1, Announces Philip II's. death at 9.15 a.m., 
on March 31; dotodo. April 2z, Theinsolence of the Dutch to Pecquius 
shows that the Archduke is right in taking up arms and in recalling Spinola 
from the Palatinate. Archduke to Philip [V, April jo, Has asked the 
French to withdraw their treops from Holland. The Dutch have not moved 
yet; do.todo. May 4, Begs that the Palatinate may be restored to cblige 
England. Philip IV. to Archduke, May 16, Warmly urges him to support 
Mme. de T’serclaes in her negotiations, Hopes Maurice will support her. 
Archduke to Philip IV., June 24, The Truce should certainly be concluded, 
as the French proposals are only fair words. Maurice had sent a paper 
saying he will treat on the basis of the preceding truce. They have given 
Mime de T’serclaes a letter asking Maurice to send a commission to treat, 
but he will not do it unless they will give him a written pledge that the King 
of Spain consents to the negotiations, They have assured him that they 
will uot raise the question of Sovereignty. Philip IV. to Archduke, June 27, 
Fears that England will never consent to any proposal for depnving 
Frederick of his Electoral dignity or for giving the Lower Palatinate to 
Bavaria. Such an arrangement would only lead to perpetual war in 
Germany, and to the ruin of Catholicism there. 

No. 363, op. cit.: Van Male to De la Faille, London. Jan, 8, 1621, 
Announces Morton’s mission to Germany to secure support for the Palatine- 
Edward Villiers has been sent to persuade him to come to terms with the 
Emperor; do. Jan. 29, Cadenat is well pleased with his reception in 
England, although James 1. will not treat for a French marnage as he is 
treating with Spain; do. Feb. 5, James I. has decided to make friends with 
Spain and Austria, and is sending Digby to treat; do., March 6, He has 
refused the offers of the Dutcl: deputies on account of the Fisheries Dispute, 
and says that the Truce does not concer him; do., April 26, Digby has 
returned well pleased with the result of his mission. 

Van Male’s letters are not preserved after March 4, 1622, with the excep- 
tion of one of June 17, 1623, in which he says that it was expected that the 
Infanta and Prince Charles would certainly arrive at Southampton in July 
or August. They appear again in 1624-1625. 
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Palatinate for the purpose of checking the advance of the House of Austria 
and of preserving Protestantism. These objects can best be accomplished 
by a League with France. 

Brusseis, Etat et Guerre. 

No. 186: L’Infante Isabelle. Correspondance avec Philipre IV. (1621- 
1633.) Tome XI, Juillet, Décembre, 1621, Infantato PhilipIV. July 26, 
1621, Anuownces Archduke Albert's death; is assuming the Government 
of the Netherlands; do.to do. Aug. 16, Mme de T'serclaes asks Brizuela 
to write to Maurice suggesting negotiaticns for an armistice in some neutral 
country. She is to tell him that if he will send a deputy the Infanta will 
send one, but this he has declined tode. Philip 1V. to Ofate, July 8, Ofiate 
is to support the transfer of the Palatine’s Electorate to Bavaria privately, 
and Bavaria is to receive the Marquisate of Burgau in place of the Lower 
Palatinate, but if it becomes necessary to negotiate with the Palatine, the 
Bavarians are to be thrown over; do. to lifanta, Sept. 11, Approves of 
negotiating for a Truce with the Dutch. Infanta to Philip [V., Sept. 22, 
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Mme. de T’serclaes asks that Spanish terms may be sent to Maurice anony- 
mously. The Dutch would give up the West, but not the East India 
trade, and would tolerate public Cath lic worship. The Infanta refers this 
to Philip ; do to do., Sept. 24, Advises that terms be made with the Palatine, 
whatever Bavaria may say. Philip [V. to Infanta, Oct. 20, Thinks 
Maurice's last proposals were sent with the assent of the Dutch. Their offer 
about Catholicism shows that they must be very anxious for a Truce. He 
might make concessions in the East Indies. Infanta is to tell Maurice this. 
The question of Sovereignty should not be raised. Infanta to Philip 1V., 
Oct, 28, Will treat so as not to show that she is anxious for a Truce; do. to 
do., Dec. 17, Mme de I''serclaes said that she thought that the offer made in 
Philip's letter of 20 Oct. would be inacceptable, but she had no power to 
change it. The Dutch could not sanction the public exercise of the Catho- 
lic Religion officially, but if the Infanta would send Maurice a signed letter, 
he would work for peace by indirect means. He thought that if the Truce 
were prolonged, war would never be resumed. Pecquius had seen a letter 
from a Member of the States-General which showed that the Dutch were in 
the greatest straits cuiefly owing to the privateers. 

London, S.P.Q. 

State Papers, Foreign, Flanders. 14. 

F. 263, Feb. 6, 1621, Trumbull to Naunton, Brussels, Spinola will probably 
be recalled fram the Palatinate where the Duke of Bavaria will take the 
command ; f. 273; do., 27 Feb., Ships being built at Dunkirk and Ostend, 
Nothing said about renewing the Truce; f. 287, do., March 18, Pecquius 
going to the Hague; f. 296, do., April z, Everyone at Brussels is greatly 
annoyed by reply of the Dutch to Pecquius; f. 299, Lord Digby to Sir D’ 
Carleton, Krussels, April 2, ' Concerning Pecquius’ negotiation, both sides 
were mistaken in one another, but some months of war will make them 
understand each other better"’; f. 325, Trumbull to Carleton, June r, 
Preparations for war increasing. ‘’ There is no more talk of peace "; f. 940, 
do. to do. June 26, “ Of the walking woman here is no speech at all. How- 
beit there is great appearance that the Archd. if he may follow his owne 
genius, will spend the rest of his dayes in peace and quietness " ; f. 342, do. to 
Calvert, July t, It is thought that the secret negotiations for a Truce may 
succeed ; f. 354 dorso, do. to do., July 12, If the war is renewed Spinola ma 
either invade Friesland, or “ break into Betuwe or Veluwe, and fortify his 
camp there; f. 362, Trumbull to Carleton, July 13, The Archduke died 
this day ; f. 400, do. to Calvert, Aug. 12, The army will muster at Rheinberg 
which seems to threaten Friesland ; {. 412, do. to Carleton, Aug. 20, Spinola 
left for Maestricht on the previous Wednesday. 

S.P. Foreign, Holland. 99. 

F. 32, Carleton to Conway, Hague, Jan. 8, 1621, No talk of the renewal of 
the Truce ; f. 221, do. to Calvert, March 4, It is thought that the Truce will 
be renewed on pretence of uniting in the common cause against the Turks. 
The Archduke, if the negotiations fail, will suspend hostilities in the hope 
that the Dutch will do the same, but this plan will, probably, be useless. 

S.P. For., Holland, 100. 


F. at, Sir E. Herbert, Paris, to Carleton, March 19, The King of Spain has 
commissioned a Dominican friar to make proposals for the renewal of the 
Truce; £, 43, Carleton to Calvert. Holland aud Zealand are against 
Pecquius’ mission, the other five provinces in favour af it. Maurice will fall 
in with their wishes if he proposes the renewal of the Truce as it stands ; 
f. 57, da. to do., March 23; f. 64, do. to do., March 25; f. 68, do. to do., 
March 26; f. 83, do. to do., March 30, Account of Pecquius’ mission. He 
confesses that eb ay at Brussels were deceived as to the state of feeling in 
the Provinces, as Carleton thinks, by the Arminian exiles; f, 151, do. to do., 
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April 10, Maurice when approached by an envoy through Treasurer de a 
said that the three points i renewing the Truce proposed by Spain, [C/. 
Philip IlI. to Archduke, Feb, 4], would cost three battles; {. 175, do. to 
Herbert and other Ambassadors. April 16, The unanimity of feeling as to 
the war in the Provinces is due to Pecquius’ mission. 

5.P. Foreign, Holland, 1o1. 

F. 86, do. to Buckingham, May 30, The Spaniards know that they can 
renew the Truce as it stood at any time: f. 118, do. to Calvert, June 11. 
Gives an account of Mme de T'Serclaes’ last mission to Maurice. ([Cf. 
Archduke to Philip IV., June 24.) Even if the United Provinces “ should 
not be assailed by the enemy who still temporize with them, they must 
ienvitably sink under their own burden.” [Cf. Infanta ta Philip 1V., 
Dec. 17, 1621); f. 193, do. to do., July 2, Mme de T’serclaes has brought a 
commission in writing saying that she is to tell Maurice, that the point of 
“* Sovereignty ” will te fon terg {. 246, do. to do., July 17, do. to do., 
Maurice will give Mme. de T’serclaes nothing in writing, unless she can bring 
something more definite from the Archdukes which she undertakes to do. 
The Archduke’s death will make little or no change in the state of affairs. 

5.P. For, Holland 102. 

F, 69, Carleton to Calvert, Aug, 23, Mme de T’Serclaes has brought back 
an offer to send commissioners to Liege to treat of a Truce, “ but here they 
apprehend all to be abuse and make no further reply '’; f. 89, do. to do. 
on: 26, Announces Spinola’s arrival at Maestricht on Aug. 11; f. 136, do. 
to do., Sept. 3, '' The two armies in these parts advance towards each other 
so that it 1s feared that the war will open with a battle.” 


PRINTED. 


VI—Notrs on TRADE AND CoMMERCE—THe East INDIA TRADE—THE 
EncuisH Factory aT ViILLErRANCHE—NOTES oN ExcHANGE— 
Prices in Spain, Etc. 

Wallis-Chapman, ‘‘ The Commercial Relations of England and Portugal 
1485-1807,"" by Miss A, Wallis-Chapman. [London, Proceedings of the 
Royal Historical Society. Third Series. Vol. I. [Lomdon, Offices of the 
Society, 1907.]; pp. 157-179, p. 157, English Trade with Africa; pp. 158- 
168, Anglo-Portuguese Trade under Elizabeth, and the earlier Stuarts. 

Uir Onzen BLoeiriyp. 


Serie [II., No. 2, “ De Handel.” [‘' Trade.”] door Dr. Th. bussemaker, 
[Baarn, Hollandia-Druck. 1911]; pp. 3-5, Trade of Amsterdam, 1611 ; pp.’ 
24-32, The East and West India Trade. 

Martin: ‘ Les Oasis Sahariennes,"” par 4.G. B, Martin, Interpréte de 
2mé Classe, [Paris, 1907-9] op. cit. icks trading to Tonat, Morucca, in 
1631. 

“Traduction d’un feuillet écrit en 1826 par Mobarrek ben Azzouz de 
Tirumi, et dont une reproduction phetographique a paru dans l’ouvrage.” 
{Partie Réservée. Chap. VIII.) Hicks was an English merchant at Cairo 
and reached Touat through Tripoli. 


MANUSCRIPT. 


VI-—NOoTES ow TRADE AND ComMEeRCH—THez East Inrta TRADE—T1‘E 
Exe@uish Factory at VILLEFRANCHE — NoTES ox EXcILtANGE— 
Prices 1x Spain, Etc. 

Lorp CONWAY AND THE INDIA TRADE. 
icf., List of Authorities, Manuscript. The Rupture of the Truce between 
Spain and Holland. Mme. de T’Serclaes, supra.} 
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THE ENGiisH Factory AT VILLEFRANCHE. 


; eet Contado di Nizza. Porto di Villafranca, Mazzo z. [Anni 1613 
in 1670. 

No. 6, Jan. rt, 1613, ‘' Sommario deg!’ ordini per il Porto franeo e Commer 
cio, Trausito, Introduttione e estrattione dell: Merci di Marina et di Paesi 
Ba s5i,"" 

All who resert to Villefranche fram Western Barbary, from beyond the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and from beyond the Gulf of Venice are granted by the 
Duke an cxemption from all customs dutios in Nice and Villefranche, but 
those taking their goods for sale into Piedmont are to pay Customs’ duties 
and a Transit Duty of « per cent., Domenico Pellegrino is granted the 
exclusive right of transporting goods into Piedmont at a charge cf three- 
5 perdeor of a Gold Scudo per bale (fo 3s. 9d.), and the usual forwarding and 

elivering charges, ‘‘ without prejudice to his nobility." The Turks and 
Algerines living in the port were to enjoy its privileges, and Pellegrino was 
to establish a Merchants’ Bank at Nice which was to employ its idle capital 
in the purchase of merchandise, The Pcstmaster-General was to set up 
two posts a week between Turin and Nice “‘ for the transport of letters end 
convenience of merchants.” All exports and imports te and from Piedmont 
not made through Nice paid a surtax of two per cent. Foreign Merchants 
settling at Nice and those dying in Piedmont were exempt from the Droit 
@’ Axubaine, t.e., their goods did not estreat to the Crown. All goods going 
to and from Villefranche for shipment from England, Germany, and the 
Low Countries, were to be handled by Pellegrino only, and were to pass 
through Savoy and Aosta. The police was regulated, water pipes were laid 
on, and every street leading to the Castle and other public places must be 
at least sixteen palms wide. Every nation might choose its own Consul 
who had the right of hearing causes in the first instance. (See orders of 
1626, 1627 and 1633.) A Consalato di Mare was established as a tribunal 
to deal with cases arising out of the port and as a Court of Appeal from the 
decisions of the various consuls, and was composed of a Senator, a Coun- 
cillor of State, and an Auditor of the Treasury, with two Consuls of the 
Merchants usually elected at Nice, and fonr men of business, with a Secre- 
tary to be chosen by the Duke. They had exclusive jurisdiction in all trade 
disputes and controlled all the officials of the Port. Finally the Free Port 
was to be represented at Turin by two Conservators-General, to whom all 
business relating toa it was to be submitted. [Orders of March 26 and 
May 25, 1626.] Nothing as to Freedom of Religion or the Right of Settle- 
ment of Jews is laid down, as was the case in the orders as to Leghorn issued 
by the Grand Duke Cosmo of Tuscany about the same time. 


THE QUESTION OF THE FREEDOM OF RELIGION. 


The question of Freedom of Religion was, however, regulated by a 
provision in the Order of 1 January, 1613, that all persons who came by sea 
to Nice or Villefranche, were allowed a Safe Conduct all through Savoy 
except for Treason, ‘‘ Those who may be of another Religion than the 
Catholic Roman are to abstain from doing anything or committing any act, 
which may occasion scandal, and from dogmatizing.”’ 

By the Order of March 26, 1626, these privileges were extended to all 
" even from Barbary " coming to live at Nice or Villefranche, “‘ on condition, 
however, that all those who are of a religion other than the Catholic Roman 
are to abstain from dogmatizing, and from doing any act or thing such as 
may occasion scandal! of any kind soever and except in these cases we shall 
not permit or allow any of the persons aforesaid or their vessels, property, 
etc,, to be detained, nor anything which may be given them in any manner 
whatsoever to be interfered with in any way, even at the request of other 
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wers, a3 we take them under our special protection and safeguard. We 
ikewise declare that all the Foreigners who may resort to, dwell in, or 
traffic in these places, shall be excluded (i.¢., from local jurisdiction), free, 
etc., etc." 
° PROTESTANTS AND CATHOLIC SERVANTS. 


3 May, 1684; The Consolato di Mare inquired from the authoirties at 
Genoa, Leghorn, and Civita Vecchia, whether Protestants were allowed to 
keep Catholic servants without any special permission todoso. The reply 
from Genoa was that they were, provided that the servants lived Catho- 
lically, in other words, provided they observed the rules of the Church as to 
fasting in Lent and on Fridays and Saturdays. The answer from Leghorn 
was the same, although it was added that the Inquisition might interfere if 
it were found that the servants did not observe these rules. There is n0 
teply given from Civita Vecchia. 


Tue Cot pi Tenpva, 


. A letter from President Argentaro to the Duke suggests that when the 
projected road has been completed over the Col di Tenda, a canal should be 
dug from Cuneo to the Po at Moncalieri, and that safe conducts should be 
granted to goods from Flanders and Germany going to Nice, provided that 
they passed through Piedmont. It should be arranged that there should be 
one payment to cover all dues for Customs, tolls, octrois, etc., so as to 
avoid delays at the Customs Offices in transit. Only manufactured silk 
might be exported, 1624. 

No. 6, 2 November, 1627: ‘‘ Copia d’ordine de] Duca Carlo Emmanuele I. 
per l’essecuzione e concessione di diversi privileggi 2 favore de Negozianti 
Inglesi che verrauno con i loro Bastimenti ne Mari di Nizza o nel Porto di 
Villafranca.” 

Abate Scaglia had induced the English Government to request through its 
envoy aoneags that the privileges of the Port of Villafranca should be 
extended to English merchants. Their request was complied with by this 
decree, and in 1628, the privileges of the English residents were extended still 
further by exempting all English shipping from shipping dues for 20 years, 
and giving the English the right of carrying offensive and defensive weapons 
notwithstanding any proclamations to the contrary. English privatecrs 
were allowed to dispose of their prizes at Nice, The Governor of Nice was 
also “‘ to appoint and have given a place, convenient, suitable, and to the 
taste of the English merchants, for the burial of their corpses.” 

No. 8, Turin, 11 March, 1628, extends these privileges, 25 February, 1633. 
Attestations of the Merchants of Nice addressed through Sig. Pellegrino to 
Duke Victor Amadeus I. 

This paper shows that these concessions greatly increased the number of 
English vessels trading to Nice, especially when the Duke of Guise’s gallies 
were cruising in the Mediterranean during the War between England and 
France. They stated that the creation of the Free Port had caused a great 
risc in rents in Villa Franca, and largely increased the demand for country 
produce. ‘ Large trading companies were formed and brought in foreigners, 
Merchants and artisans interested themselves in erecting houses in Nice and 
Villafranca. Many persons and particularly the English foreigners sup- 
ported many poor persons, and the Monasteries of Religious enjoyed abun- 
dantalms. Foreign vessels from all parts appeared daily in Nice and Villa- 
franca, as many as thirty English vessels having been seen iv the Port at 
one time, whilst the two Rivicras resorted thither ta trade.'’ ‘‘ As, however, 
the Edicts have been but ill observed during the last two years,the foreigners, 
especially the English, have absented themselves, so that the country has 
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fallen back into utter poverty, and is shunned by foreigners, whilst the 
Nigois are utterly discredited.” 

Mantua: Spagna, E., X1V.,3. Busta617. [1626-1628], 1626, Novem- 
ber, Striggi to Marliani, Cost of Living in Spain, 1627, 20 july, Gives an 
account of his household expenses. 

Cf. do., Busta 616, 23 January, 1623, Nerli to Marliani, Madrid; do., 
26 May, 1623, to Secretary of State, gives similar particulars, 4 Oct., 1624, 
Genoa, The methods of exchange between Italy and Spain. 


PARTICULARS AS TO EXCHANGE, 

London, S.P.O. For. Series, Germany (States), 19, f. 448 (Conway Papers}, 
Ph. Burlamachi’s Accounts for sums paid to Si E. Conway and Sir R, 
Weston. 

Do., Germany (States) 20. 

F, 168, Accounts of the sums of money received for the Lords Ambassa- 
dors, etc., ut. supra from July 6, 1620 to March 4, 1621. 

Brussels, £. et G., 184. (April, December, 1620.) Archduke to Philip ITI. 
16 June, 6 July, 3 August, 1620, The Exchange at Brussels on Milan and 
Genoa. The Milanese Ducats were taken at 11 Reals, The Small Naples 
Ducats at 57 Placks (Flemish), the Escudos at 58 Placks : do, to do., 26 
September, 1620. The cost of the Artillery for the vessels at Ostend. “At 
Ostend 280 Florins were taken as 112 Ducats, and 145,590 ducats of 10 Reals 
or 40 Placks as 126, 272 Ducats of 57 Placks. 

Mantua, Francia, 675 (1626-1627). 

Priandi to Duke, Paris, 10 May, 1626, His expenses on a journey to 
Fontainebleau in May, 1626. 


PRINTED. 
VII.—TRAVELLINGC—ENGLAND IN 162I1—THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


TRAVELLING. 


Cervanies: Novelas Ejemplares, “La Espafiola Inglesa.” (Paris, 
Baudry, Libreria Europea, Tome I.] By Af. de Cervantes, Crossing the 
Gulf of Lyons, Les Manes, Story of Ricardo’s Capture by Pirates. 

Nugent: ‘‘ The Grand Tour,” op. cit., Vol. III., pp, 110-111, German 

Ss. 
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Serie I., No. 5 : De Posi tn der XVII¢ Eeuw, door Dr. H. Brugmans. [The 
Post in the 17th Century], pp. 6-8, The Town Messengers, The | Shippers’ 
Post ; pp. 13-13, Amsterdam the Postal Centre in the 17th Century ; pp. 25- 
28, The cost of letters; pp. 31-35, The Thum and Taxis’ Post; p. 36, The 
daily life of a Post Office 

Serie If., No. 3: Middelen van Verkeer [Transport]; do., do., pp. 7-9, 
The Reads in Holland ; pp. 10-13, A journey in 1564; pp. 13-17, The Hoys 
and Ferries; pp. 22-23, Canals and Towpaths; pp. 24-26, The Schwté- 
praatfes, ‘ Barge Talks.”’ 

Villa: “ nC Uprheye de Isabel, etc., op. cit., pp. 318-323, The 
Infanta crosses the St. Gothard in 1599. 

Zeiiley: “* Itinerarium Galli et Magne Britannic,” by M. Zeiller. 
Welsh ; fe Lazare Zebner, 1634, 2 Bde.], Vol. I]., p. 50, The Character of the 
Welsh ; - 60-68, of the English ; pp. 124-125, of the Scotch ; pp. 154-156, 
of the ie ; p. 49, Means o travel ing in England. 

Rye: “ England as seen by Foreigners,” op. cit., pp. xxxili-xxxiv., Cost of 
Travelling in England in 1598; 52-53. English and Continental 
Exchanges; pp. 44. 62, 87, James at Royston. 
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Taylor, John: ‘' The Water Poet," ‘' The Carrier's Cosmographie ” 
(London, 1637, t Val.), A list of the Carriers to and from London. 

Taylor, John: “‘ The Water Poet,” ‘‘ Last Voyage and Adventure per- 
formed from the Twentieth of July last, 1641, to the Tenth of September 
following, In which time he past with a Sculler’s Boat from the Cittie of 
London to various places . . . and Hereford.’ [London, 1641, 1 Vol.] 
An account of a boating tour on the Thames and Churn, the Severn to 
neha ia the Wye to Hereford, and back to London by the Avon and 

ames. 

v. Moor: “ Geschichte von Curratien,"’ Vol. IT., Part 2, pp. 856-859, The 
Passes in the Grisons in the t7th Century, Travelling in Switzerland. 

Hanotaux “' Histoire du Cardinal de Richelieu,” Vol. I., pp. 160-164, 
The French Roads in 1614. 

Bozzola ; ‘' Le Poste necessaria: ai Corrieri per |’ Italia, Francia, Spagna, 
e Alemagna, aggiuntovi gli nomi di tutte le Fiere, che si fanno per tutt’ il 
mondo,” (Brescia, da Juan Battista Bozzola, appresso Domenico Tarlino, 
1562. 

a THe THurRN anp Taxis Posts, 


Vehse, op. cit., Vol. II., pp. 169-170, Austria and the Thurn and Taxis 
Posts, ning letters in the Post Office. 

De l'Herba: *' Postal Guide for 1863 with Map of the Thurn and Taxis 
Post Routes by Dr, G. Rubsam, by de I’Herba, 

Luszati: *‘ a Nazionale” (Firenze), Auno 24. Vol. 123, Feb- 
braio 16, 1902, pp. 631-652, “ L’Unione Postale,"* A. Ltezzati, 
Mitan INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, I906—EXHIBITION OF MEANS OF 


COMMUNICATION. 


‘* COLLECTION OF FRINCE THURN AND Taxis, Rarispon.” 


Exhibit 37: A Mail Sheet of 1611, dated HBudweis. Orders dated 
March 2, 1615, by the Burghermaster and Town Council of Antwerp, 
forbidding private persons to collect letters. 

3. Exhibit 47: A Mail Invoice dated Frankfort, March 31, 1624. 

4. Exhibit 53: A Mail Inveice from Brussels for Germany, 5 June, 1627. 

5. “ Nuovo Corso delle lettere di Milano,’” Times taken by the Mails from 
Milan to reach various towns. 

6. Exhibit 40: Tariff for the postage of letters from Cologne issued 
before 1624 by order of Leonard, Count of Taxis. 

z List of Mail days at Frankfort, 1629. 

. Almanac of the Post Office at Mainz, dedicated to the Elector, and 
headed with a view of the City, 1632. 

9. “ Advertisement des Postwagens van Naarden op Wesel ende op 
Ceulen,”" [Advertisement of the Mail Coach from Naarden to Wesel and 
Cologne.) At Wesel it was met by the mails from Sweden, Denmark, 
Poland, Pomcrania, North Germany, and Prussia, which ran ance a week, 
The mails from Amsterdam reached Cologne in twenty-four hours. 


THE Taxis Posts IN War TIME. 


To, Orders oreeiaing interference with the mails in Wat Time, issued by 
Emperor Ferdinand [II., Vienna, 3 Jan., 1642, Marquis of Castel Rodrigo, 
Brussels, 20 April, 1646. General Gustaf Wrangel, Burbach, 4 Nov., 1646. 


GARDENING, SPORT, Local GOVERNMENT. 


Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th Edition, Vol. 23. p. 605, Art., “ Tulip.” 
Chambers’ Encyclopdaia, Vol. 18, p. 319, “ Tulip.” 
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Pass@us: ** Hortus Floridus,” Crispus Passeus Ju. (Arnheim, Apud Jo. 
Jaussonium, 1614.) 

Parkinson: ‘‘ Paradisus in Sole, ‘‘ Paradisus terrestis.’ Collected by 
John Parkinson, Apothecary of London. [London, 1629.) 

Evelyn: “ Diary of John Evelyn, Esq., F.R.S.” A new Edition in 4 
Vols. Edited from the original MS. by William Bray, F.S.A. (London, 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, 1879.] 

Vol. I., pp. 18-19, Aug. 19, 1641, Visits the Gardens at the Prince’s Hoff 
in the Hague ; pp. 34-35, October 8, 1641, The Infanta’s Garden at Brussels. 

Ambkerst: ** A History of Gardening in England,” by the Hon. Alicia 
Amberst, t Vol., 2nd Edition. [London, Bernard Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly, 
W., 1896], pp. 174-176, The Tradescants’ Purchases at Brussels for the 
Gardens at Hatfield, 1611. 

R.H.MSS. Camm. Rep., Earl Cowper, Vol. I., p. 98, 1618, September 27 
(S.N.), Brussels, Francesco Vercellini to Thomas Coke, London. Is engag- 
ing a kitchen gardener from Brussels to work in England. 

Bagwell: * Ircland under the Tudors.” ([London, Longmans, 3 Vols.) 
by Rt. Ifon. Richard Bagwell, Vol. I1L., p. 444, Irish Wolfhounds. 

Times : ** Historians’ History of the World,” op.cit. Vols. XIX., XXII. 

*' Pax,’’ Magazine of the Benedictines of Caldy Island, October, 1917, 
“ The First Printed Welsh Grammar,” 

Vaughan : “ Waterworks "* [London, 1610, 1 Vol.], by Rowand Vaughan 
Account of the Dore Valley in Herefordshire. The Church at Abbeydore. 

Dorney: ‘Certain Speeches made upon the day cf the Election of 
Officers in the City of Gloucester, on October 6, 1645, by john Dorney, Esq. 
Towne Clerke of the said Cittie."" [London, Printed by A.M. for Thomas 
Underhill, 1653, : Vol.), pp. 15-19, The Mayor, Duties of Officials; p. 24, 
The Electors ; P- 3°, The Made of Election, 

Sterrie : ‘' History of Eton College,’’ by Waste Sterrte. 

Sterrie : “* Eton School Lists from 1565 to 1678,"" Waste Sterrie. 

Aiken : ‘ Memoirs of the Court cf King Charles 1.” (London, Longman’s 
1833, 2 Vols.], by Lucy Aitken, Vol. LI., p. 94, Journey of the Scotch Commis- 
sioners to London in 1640; pp. 159-163, ‘* Voyage d’Angleterre faict en 
j'an 1641,” by a Secretary in the train of M. le Marquis de Ferté-Imbaud 
sent on an Embassy to England in 1641. 

Appendix to the Forty Seventh Report of the Keeper of the Records. 
Ill. Report on the Royal Archives of Denmark iii., p. 48, 5 April, 1627, 
Charles I. asks for a licence to import falcons from Iceland, 

“ Excursions through Suffolk.’ (London, Longmans, Green, Rees, Orme 
and Brewn, 1819. 2 Vols.) Vol. II., pp. 81, 87, Orford; pp. go-94, 
Aldeburgh; p. 91, Local Government of Aldeburgh. 

Thorne ; “ Rambles by Rivers—The Thames.” (London, C. Cox. [No. 
44 of Knight's Shilling Serics], 1849, 2 Vols.) By James Thorne, Yol, I1., 
Pp. 68-69, William Lilly’s Journey to London, 1620. 

Brand: “ ular Antiquities,” by John Brand, M.A., edited by Sir 
Henry Ellis. (London, George Bell, 1882, 2 Vols.] Vol. IL., p. 218, The 
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SIDELIGHTS ON THE THIRTY 
YEARS WAR 


CHAPTER I 


Most lovers of Art are familiar with Velasquez’ glorious canvas, 
The Surrender of Breda. Perhaps few of them realise that that 
canvas is more than a picture: it is a monument which marks the 
moment when a last ray of sunshine gilded the World Empire of 
Spain, before her long conflict with the Netherlands ended in 
darkness. To the Spaniard Calderon the Surrender of Breda was 
what the Victory of Pollentia was to the Roman Claudian, and 
just as the poem De Laudibus Stilichonts is the swansong of the 
Roman Empire, so the Siege of Breda is the last triumphal chant 
of the long anthology which sings of Spanish victories. 

English readers know leas perhaps of the general who brought 
about that surrender than of any historical character who has 
influenced their own history. Few of them, indeed, are aware 
that the Spanish commander, Marquis Ambrogio Spinola, had 
much to do with bringing about the changes which gave France 
and England an opening for establishing their world-empires, for 
it was the failure of his policy which broke down the House of 
Austria and brought to ruin in the long drawn agony of the Thirty 
Years War the great colonizing powers of the Sixteenth Century 
Spain and Germany 

Nor had Marquis Ambrogio Spinola a less fateful influence upon 
the history of the Nineteenth Century. 

It is well known that the Great Napoleon in his youth made a 
careful study of Schiller’s History of the Thirty Years War, and 
that the career of the mercenary general, Earnest of Mansfeldt, 
specially attracted his attention. A list of books for which he 
sent from Egypt and which is preserved at the Admiralty, proves 
that he studied the first period of that war with the utmost care. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that he was well acquainted 
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with the policy of Spinola, and everything goes to show that 
Spinola’s policy was on the lines of that which led Napoleon to his 
downfall in his effort to crush England. 

Like Napoleon, Spinola sought to ruin the Dutch by encircling 
their country both by sea and land with barriers against their 
trade, and to carry out this policy he was forced to squander the 
resources of Spain in a struggle which even the Spanish Empire 
had not the strength to support. The want of Sea Power was as 
fatal to Spain as it was destined to be to Napoleon, as Spinola’s 
projects could, therefore, only be carried out with the aid of 
foreign powers and Spain was thus placed at the mercy of her 
ever watchful enemy France, who, thanks to the genius of Riche- 
lieu was freed from her embarrassments at home at a moment 
when England was im the first throes of the struggle between her 
sovereigns and her Parliament and at a time when the English, 
engrossed in their own affairs, were in no condition to hurl them- 
selves resolutely into a war abroad. It was not until our rising 
commerce was endangered by the antagonism of Holland that 
foreign adventures were again as warmly approved of by the bulk 
of our people as they had been under Elizabeth, and, even a 
century later, Chatham could only induce us to conquer America 
in Germany when the merchants of London, of Bristol, and of 
Glasgow had their own private interests to protect beside the 
Ohio and the Ganges. To France in the days of Richelieu it was 
as vital to break down the power of the House of Austria as it 
was for the men of her Revolution to overthrow the armies of 
Brunswick and of Coburg. To the English who were drawing 
wealth from their trade with Spain, and who already scented 
commercial competitors in the Dutch, the struggle between Catho- 
licism and Protestantism, whether it was fought out in the Pala- 
tinate, before Breda, or at Rochelle, was of purely platonic 
interest and, Charles I. to whom the restoration of the Palatine 
seemed vital, was left without the support of his people during 
the most critical years of the contest. Moreover he lacked 
the dearly bought experience which George III, had acquired 
before the French Revolution began; his minister was a Buck- 
ingham not a Pitt, and thus it was that France, not England, 
reaped the fruits of the failure of Spanish policy. 

That failure was, perhaps, inevitable, Dutch trade could not 
be ruined unless Spam could acquire control of the whole coast 
line from the Ems to the Neva, and also positions closing to the 
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Dutch barges the great waterways of Germany. To carry out 
such a policy she must necessarily secure the consent not only of 
the German Empire, but of Sweden, Denmark and Poland. 
But as these powers were moved only by their own interests, and 
as bitter wars were going on in the name of Religion between 
rival factions and dynasties not only in Germany, but also be- 
tween Sweden and Poland, Spain necessarily became involved in 
a contest from which she would, otherwise, beyond all doubt 
have stood aside. It must never be forgotten that, in reality, 
the nominally religious wars of the Seventeenth Century were 
fought on dynastic or territorial grounds, and that even the Popes 
themselves, as temporal Italian princes, were not unwilling to 
support a Swedish against a Spanish King, if it seemed to them 
requisite in their own interests. If France, whilst carrying on 
hostilities against her own Huguenots, was wringing the last 
farthing from her taxpayers to fill the treasury of the Dutch, 
Spain, who left her troops unpaid at Antwerp, and grudged 
money to strengthen the fortifications of Bois-le-Duc, was equally 
willing to lavish her Pieces of Eight upon the Rochellers and the 
Rohans, whilst had she chosen to disoblige Poland, and to bind 
Sweden to her chariot-wheels by giving some advantages to 
Swedish trade with the Peninsula, it is probable that Gustaf Adolf 
would never have crossed the Baltic to rescue the oppressed 
Protestants of Germany. But, without the support of Poland, 
Spain could not have carried out her Continental policy against 
the Netherlands, and Gustaf Adolf was driven into her rival’s 
camp. 

— Spinola wished to crush Holland, not only by his 
Continental barrier system, but by invading her from her eastern 
and weakest frontier. Such a project, however, could not be 
carried out unless from some base in Germany, nor could that 
base be occupied without the consent of the Holy Roman Em- 
peror. In all matters relating to German territory as distinct 
from his own hereditary dominions the Emperor could act only 
with the consent of the Electors and Imperial Diet, who 
were almost equally divided between Catholics and Protestants, 
the chief supporter of Catholicism being Maximilian, Duke of 
Bavaria, who was the kinsman and rival of the Protestant 
leader, Frederick, Elector Palatine, the son-in-law of James I. 
Thus Spanish policy depended, so far as Germany and the Empire 
were concerned, upon Bavaria, and she was driven to choose 
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between the friendship of Bavaria and that of England, which, 
on her side was actuated in a great measure by the interests of the 
Palatine. That Spain chose to support Bavaria was the ultimate 
cause of the downfall of Charles I. 

The preference of Spain for the friendship of Bavaria in place 
of that of England, which might have done much to secure the 
communications between Spain and her Netherlands dominions 
by sea, was due likewise to a third and very important con- 
sideration. So long as the Dutch were predominant in the Channel 
and in the North Sea, the communications between Spain and 
Flanders were carried on by land through Central Europe and 
from a base at Genoa, a city allied with, but not subject to her. 
It is true that Genoa, from her financial and commercial interests, 
and from her dread of France and Savoy, remained fairly constant 
to her friendship with Spain, but the next links in the chain of 
communications were far weaker. Three roads led from Genoa 
into the Netherlands. Of these the first led by the passes of the 
Western Alps through Savoy to Spanish Burgundy and Lorraine : 
the gecond Jed from Spanish territory in the Milanese by the St. 
Gothard Pass through Switzerland to the Valley of the Rhine, 
traversing Alsace and the Palatinate; the third led from the 
Milanese over the passes of the Eastern Alps, then held by the 
Grisons Leagues, into the Tyrol and Southern Germany. Thus 
Spain could not use any one of these roads without the consent of 
at least three foreign powers, none of whom were wholly to be 
trusted, whilst at least two of these roads were at the mercy of 
the power which controlled the Palatinate and the Electorate of 
Treves. It was only the western road, that through Savoy and 
Lorraine, which, save for a short distance, was not under the 
control of some German power, and with that western road it was 
the constant object of France to interfere. 

The House of Lorraine were not only members of the Holy 
Roman Empire, but were also feudatories of France for the 
Duchy of Bar, whilst the Duke of Savoy who had seen his French 
provinces for the most part wrested from him by Henri IV. and 
by the Bernese, panted to obtain compensation in Italy at the 
expense of Genoa, of Mantua, even of Spain herself, and was only 
kept in the Spanish interest by his fear that France would seek to 
recover the fortresses which she had held in Piedmont in the days 
of Francis I. The Swiss were divided between Protestants and 
Catholics, and the roads from the St. Gothard to Alsace passed in 
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places through the territory of Protestant Cantona. The Grisons 
who held the most accessible passes between the Milanese, the 
Tyrol and Germany were mostly Protestants and were kept in the 
Spanish interest solely by their trade interests at Milan. But the 
most potent source of Bavarian influence remains to be told. 
Every potentate in Germany, in its borderlands, and in Northern 
Italy, with the exception of the Venetians, was, in theory, a 
member of the Holy Roman Empire, of which Switzerland, the 
Grisons and the Netherlands formed a part, and was thus 
subject to the control both of the Emperor and of the Imperial 
Courts. The Emperor held his crown by election and not by 
inheritance, and the election lay in the hands of the College of 
Electors, seven in number, four of whom were laymen and three 
ecclesiastics, who, as prelates, were themselves elected by their 
chapters. Thus the College of Electors came to be of supreme 
importance to Spain, for at the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century the Emperor still exercised a very teal power, and it 
would have been fatal to her interests if the Empire had passed 
out of the hands of the House of Hapsburg. For our present 
purpose the most important right which belonged to the Emperor 
was that of determining the right of succession in cases where 
Imperial fiefs became vacant owing either to the extinction of the 
reigning house or to the outlawry of their holders. It so happens 
that such cases arose with some frequency during the earlier years 
of the Seventeenth Century and in all of them the territories con- 
cerned were of vital importance to the Spanish dominions in the 
Netherlands and in Italy. The question of the Duchies of 
Cleves and Juliers in 1609, that of the Palatinate in 1623, and that 
of the succession to Mantua and Monferrat in 1628 are illustra- 
tions. In every one of these instances Spanish interests of the 
first importance were at stake, and in every case the final decision 
rested with the Emperor. Hence the interests of Spain were 
bound up with those of the Hapsburg Emperors, and, though 
Bavaria was not an electorate, Maxmilian through his political 
connections and family relationships might at any vacancy secure 
the election of a prince who did not belong to the Hapsburg house. 

Spain, of her own choice, sacrificed the goodwill of England to 
secure the friendship of Bavaria, but the sacrifice proved of no 
avail. Bavaria threw herself into the arms of France, and by her 
defection brought Spain to her ruin in the Netherlands. To 
ensure the success of Spinola’s policy, Spain, as has been said, 
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required Sea Power, and it was because she did not possess Sea 
Power of her own that she endeavoured to use the friendship of 
the Empire as a@ substitute for it. The attempt involved her in 
the tangle of the Northern and German wars, which, with the 
Netherlands ulcer, drained away her strength and, in 1659, left 
the Empire of Charles the Fifth stranded, like a rotting hulk, 
upon the banks of the Bidassoa. Thus her fate was not unlike 
that of the first French Empire, and it may well be traced to the 
plans of her Genoese General, the Marquis Ambrogio Spinola. 
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CHAPTER II 


Marquis Ambrogio Spinola was the son of no mean house. The 
Genoese nobility were amongst the oldest in Europe. The 
Spinolas were with the Dorias, the Fieschi, and the Grimaldi, the 
four of its most ancient families and were inscribed at the head of 
the Golden Book of Genoa as the Nobles of the “ Old Portico,” 
from the place where they assembled. Yet the Spinolas showed 
by their name the calling by which they had risen to greatness, 
for the word “ Spinola” meaus “ Little Thorn” or “ Spigot,” 
and Messer Guido Spinola, Consul of Genoa in 1102, had, doubtless, 
retailed at his own house the wine from his vineyards at Carma- 
dino in the Polcevera Valley. In the contests between the Guelfs 
and the Ghibellines, the Spinolas, like the Dorias had always 
supported the Imperial cause, and in 1311 Henry VII. had be- 
stowed upon them an Imperial title, and the right to display the 
Imperial eagle in their arms. In 1339 the people of Genoa under. 
Simone Boccanegra, a merchant, rose against their autocratic 
governors and replaced the Consuls by a Doge. The Spinolas 
looked with contempt upon the new office and, until 1531, no 
member of their family condescended to accept it. 

But a generation earlier a tragic episode had invested the 
Spinolas with a romantic interest. The Kings of France, had, 
since the end of the Fourteenth Century, been the suzerains of 
Genoa. It was the custom that when a French King visited the 
city, his vaasals should present him as a tribute with the most 
beautiful of its maidens. In 1507, when Louis XII. came for the 
third and last time to Genoa the magistrates selected for his 
sweetheart, Donna Tommasina,the daughter of Marquis Francesco 
Spinola, who was said to have the largest and handsomest family 
in Europe. The maiden, who was just eighteen, stood waiting 
for the monarch before her father’s palace, surrounded by her 
companions. The King dismounted from his charger, cour- 
teously kissed the girl, who had knelt before him, raised her to her 
feet, and led her into the house, where Opizzimo Spinola had 
welcomed Henry VII. To her father her elevation gave great 
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joy as he looked upon it as an honour to the family. From the 
Spinola Palace the King went on to the Cathedral of San Lorenzo, 
where he was welcomed by six thousand maidens clad in white 
and led by Tommasina. They all wore on their heads wreaths of 
flowers and bore palm branches in their hands, but Tommasina’s 
were of gold and silver and had been given her by Louis, who 
entered the Church, seated himself before the High Altar, and 
received the homage of the magistrates as their Lord. 

Fear of Anne of Brittany prevented Louis XII. from taking 
his sweetheart back to France, but for three years letters and 
gifts passed between them, until at last a rumour reached Genoa 
that the French King was dead, For twenty days Tommasing 
mourned her lover, and, on the twentieth sank into the tomb. 
Within a few hours the news arrived that the fateful tidings 
were false. The city buried her with the honours of a princess, 
and the Genoese maidens, in their grief for her, exchanged their 
white mantles for black, Louis XII. raised a magnificent monu- 
ment to her memory in the Cathedral of San Lorenzo and com- 
posed a dirge which tells of the sorrow with which he wept for her. 
Her purple pall had borne a royal crown. 

Such was the house from which Ambrogio Spinola sprang. In 
. their own eyes they were no doubt the equals of any royalties in 
Europe, but, as was the custom in Genoa, they had long been 
engaged as bankers both in Genoa and in Flanders where at 
Bruges the Spinola Quay still bears their name. Their palace at 
Genoa was in the parish of San Siro, and faced the Church of San 
Luca. 

Ambrogio was the eldest son of Philip, Marquis of Sesto and 
Benafre, by Polyxena, the daughter of Nicholas Grimaldo, Prince 
of Salerno, a man of enormous wealth, and was born in the year 
1569, in the Spinola Palace, which was then famous for its collec- 
tions of fine armour and embossed leather. Huis brother Federigo 
was born in 1571, 

His father died young and left his children to be brought up by 
their mother, an able woman and a devout Catholic in a city whose 
inhabitants had long been notorious for their lax religious opinions. 

Ambrogio Spinola engaged in business as a banker, and in 1592 
married Giovanna only daughter of Giovanni Bassadonna, Lord of 
La Trifalda in Naples, by Pellina Doria. He received with her a 
dowry of over £100,000, His father had left an income of £20,000 
@ year. 
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In 1591 Federigo Spinola entered the Spanish army as an 
“adventurer ” or gentleman volunteer. At that moment Genoa 
was in close alliance with Spain whom she looked upon as her de- 
fender against France and Savoy. Through her port the Spanish 
armies marched to Milan and to Flanders, and her financiers 
lavished the wealth which they drew from their trade with the 
East and with Central Europe, in supporting the ambitious policy 
of the Spanish government. But three years before the mer- 
chants of Genoa had helped to fit out the Invincible Armada, and 
even after it had returned discomforted to Santander, they might 
have aided Philip II. to fit out another naval expedition against 
England, had he not insisted that it should be commanded by the 
luckless Medina Sidonia. [Genoa, Archives, Lettere Ministri Spagna 
10. Ettor Picameglio to Doge, and Senate, Madrid. 24 Dec., 1588.] 
It is true that in their hearts they bore but scant goodwill to Spain, 
and that Burghley could at all times count upon the secret support 
of the Genoese agents in London, but though the Spaniards, on 
their side, hated and despised the Genoese, they could not dispense 
with their services, and a cadet of the House of Spinola was certain 
to be looked upon favourably at the Court of Brussels, 

From his early experience at Genoa Federigo was fully ac- 
quainted with the advantages which the Knights of Malta and 
great admirals like Don John of Austria had gained by the em- 
ployment of gallies against the Turks and rovers of the Mediterra- 
nean, in which sea highboard ships were as yet almost unknown. 
He considered, therefore, that such vessels might be employed 
with advantage by the Spaniards on the coast of Flanders to 
harass the Dutch who relied for their supplies of provisions in 
the main on their seaborne trade, as their communications by 
river with Germany were closed by Spanish garrisons, and also to 
land troops in the rear of their water defences. In March, 1593, 
this youth of twenty-two submitted to Esteban de Ybarra 2 mem- 
orandum in which these facts were set forth, and which was 
destined to have an important effect upon the policy of Spain. 

Federigo pointed out that a fleet, such as would be needed for 
such operations, must be composed of gallies, “ for seeing what a 
large number of highboard ships are in the possession of the 
enemy, and the small draught of the friendly ports, we cannot 
employ similar ships against them except at a great disadvantage 
to His Majesty. If, however, the States of Flanders were to keep 
up a fleet of gallies, and these were employed as they could, and 
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should be, we could by that means very soon compel the rebels to 
return to their allegiance. We should, thus, cut off the supplies 
which reach them from abroad, and furnish their ordinary means 
of support, and deprive them of the profits from the fisheries, trade 
and cattle with which they have enriched themselves and sustained 
the charges of the war for so many years past.” Ybarra submitted 
the memorandum to the Viceroy of the Netherlands, Archduke 
Earnest, and, in 1594, Federigo was sent to Spain to submit his 
proposals. to Philip II. Nothing, however, was done in the matter 
until 1598, when Cardinal Archduke Albert was sent to Brussels. 
The scheme was a startling one, for hitherto the Spaniards had 
looked upon their Flemish ports merely as bases from which 
troops could be embarked for the invasion of England under cover 
of a fleet sent from the Peninsula, This had been the deter- 
mining factor in 1588 when Medina Sidonia was forced to push on 
to meet Parma’s army at Dunkirk, at a time when, if he had had 
a free hand, he might on his way thither have seized either the 
Scillies or the Isle of Wight, from which he could have invaded 
England at his leisure, either by Milford Haven, the Bristol 
Channel, or Portsmouth, which Continental strategists then con- 
sidered to be the most vulnerable points in the British Isles. 

Possibly the fact that Federigo Spinola was a Genoese had 
something to do with the neglect which he experienced, for the 
success of the Spanish fleet im a raid upon the Cornish coast in 
1597 showed that an invasion of England was far from being an 
idle dream. 

At the beginning of 1597, Federigo, who had retired to Genoa, 
was recalled to Madrid by Philip the Second’s confidant, D, Juan 
de Idiaquez, and, after the momentary landing at Mount’s Bay, 
submitted a second memorandum to [is Majesty in which he 
pointed out that it was an impossibility to invade England with 
highboard ships. If, however, the King would furnish him with 
some gallies, and the means of levying four thousand foot and a 
thousand horse, he would “carry them over, and seize a fort 
which is in such a strong position, that all England together, were 
it to attack it, could not carry it. Morcover, if we sent the whole 
of the expeditionary force to that post, we could continue to hold 
it, whilst supporting the garrison on the contributions of the 
country and keeping up our communications with the gallies. 
If, for greater security, it were thought best to occupy two ports, 
this could easily be done by doubling the strength of the expedi- 
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tion.” The scheme appealed to Philip IJ., who never forgot that 
he had once been King of England, and may have remembered 
how nearly the Protestant plot for handing over Scarborough 
Castle to the French had succeeded in 1554. He directed that 
Federigo’s proposals should be carefully inquired into, but died 
before any decision on the subject had been arrived at. 

His son Philip III. adopted the project and sent instructions to 
Archduke Albert to carry it into effect, on condition, however, that 
Federigo, whom he despatched to Flanders to take the command 
of the expedition, should find the money needed for the expenses 
himself. The Archduke, however, had few seamen at his disposal, 
and asked that four hundred Turks might he sent him from Hun- 
gary to act as rowers, and that the number required should be 
made up with Spanish convicts. Spinola advanced four hundred 
and seventy thousand ducats [£27,500], most of which was never 
repaid to him, to meet the necessary outlay. 

It is not definitely stated what point on the English coast 
Federigo intended to occupy but from what little we know in 
detail of Spinola’s plans in reference to the intended invasion 
of England in 1627, it is possible that he may have had in his 
mind Languard Fort, the point of land facing Harwich at the 
mouth of the Orwell. His plans, however, influenced Spanish 
policy with regard to Ireland and, doubtless, suggested their 
occupation of Youghal a few years later. 

The gallies reached Flanders from Spain in due course, and, 
despite the difficulties in manning them, inflicted great losses upon 
the Dutch trade and fisheries. They also made constant descents 
upon the Dutch coast and kept the country continually upon the 
alert. They were no contemptible adversaries even to the high- 
board English ships, as they were very fast, and, in calm weather, 
were able to gain the advantage in position. Sir Robert Mansell 
owed his victory over a fleet of six gallies off the Goodwins on the 
twenty-third of September, 1601, chiefly to his superior weight 
of metal, and the Genoese experts, when their coasta were in 1625 
threatened with an attack by the English fleet, were confident that 
the English ships-of-war would scarcely venture up the Gulf 
of Genoa whilst the gallies at Vado, Spezzia, and Savona were 
lying on their flank. 

In April, 1601, Federigo Spinola was recalled to Spain, and 
submitted to the King and his advisers a scheme for the invasion 
of England, which was accepted, but after long delays. In Feb- 
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ruary, 1602, he received orders to sail for Flanders with a force 
large enough for him to be spared the necessity of calling upon 
Archduke Albert for reinforcements, and from Flanders to 
make a descent upon the English coast. Here he was to occupy 
and fortify a strong position which he was to use as a base to harass 
the country, and as a refuge for the oppressed Catholics, although 
their experience in 1588 might have taught the Spaniards that 
few of the English Catholic gentry would be willing to take up arms 
against their own country. As a reward for his past exploits the 
Council of State recommended that he should be granted a 
commission as Captain General of the gallies during his stay 
in Flanders, and should receive a habit and a commandery 
in some military order, in short but a scanty recompense 
for the two hundred and eighty thousand ducats [£84,000] 
ime the Spinolas had already expended in the service of 
pain. 

Thanks to Spanish procrastination, Federigo, who at the 
beginning of 1602 had gone to Genoa to discuss matters with his 
brother, Ambrogio, was unable to sail for Flanders from the port 
of Santa Maria del Faro until the end of July, 1602, after he had 
secured his brother’s cordial approval of his plans and had induced 
him to promise to enter the Spanish service upon his own account. 
His fleet consisted of nine gallies, but in such bad repair, and so 
ill-provided with rowers that one of them had to be dismantled in 
order to fit out the rest. Off the coast of Portugal he fell in with 
an English squadron under Sir Richard Leveson and William 
Monson which was cruising in waiting for the Portugese galleons 
which were coming from the Indies. Their presence forced a 
Portugese carrack, ladened with spices and specie to the value 
of one and a half million pesos [£300,000], to seek refuge in the 
small fishing port of Cezimbra, four leagues south of Lisbon. The 
English with seven galleons and three sloops ran in after her, and, 
though she was defended by eleven gallies, wrested her from the 
hands of Federigo Spinola and the Marquis of Santa Cruz, and 
carried her off “to the great grief of all Spain and especially 
of His Majesty, for everyone had an interest in her.” This capture 
did much to consolidate the fortunes of the family of Leveson, 
who were destined to rise to the highest dignities in the English 
Peerage, but it appears that they owe their good fortune to the 
absurdity of the regulations enforced on the Portugese traders 
with the East, for it was said that the cargo might have been 
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landed but for the refusal of the officers of the Customs who were 
anxious as to the Royal dues. 

From Cezimbra Federigo made his way with his squadron to 
Santander, and must have taken some English prizes on his 
voyage, for in September, 1603, Ambrogio Spinola gave orders for 
the release from the flagship of the gallies of John Belfort of 
London, “* who was taken with the other Englishmen on the ship 
which was captured and burnt by my brother, Federigo [may he 
be in Heaven !] off the Rock of Lisbon, and who, agreeably 
to H.R.H. orders, is to be released from the chains in which he 
now is.” 

On the eighth of September Federigo at last sailed for Flanders, 
but a few days later, he discovered a plot which had been formed 
by the ship’s master to set him on shore and to kidnap the vessel. 
The guilty received exemplary punishment. -On the third of 
October he arrived in the Chops of the Channel where he fell in 
with an English and a Dutch fleet, which tried to catch him be- 
tween them, for the night was so dark that he could scarcely tell 
friend from foe. He had all sail set and the crews strained at 
the oars as the gallies rushed through their lines under a furious 
though harmless cannonade. The Channel storms threatened to 
drive the squadron upon the banks of Flanders, but they made 
their way unscathed to the entrance of Dunkirk. The tide was 
too low to allow the flagship to run into the harbour, and ten 
Dutch ships at once bore down upon her, but the rowers’ hearts did 
not fail them, and they made their way into Dunkirk under a 
terrible fire. Three of the squadron were driven on to the 
Flemish coast, but the soldiers and slaves were saved, and eleven 
vessels were soon anchored at Sluys. The French took one which 
was driven into Calais, released the crew and stripped the 
soldiers bare. Had money been available, Federigo would 
gladly have raided the Dutch coast at once, despite the winter 
gales, but the emptiness of the Treasury forced him to remain 
in harbour. 

The Infanta Isabella, who had no mean knowledge of maritime 
affairs, had always been doubtful as to Federigo’s prospects. As 
she wrote to the Duke of Lerma in July, 1602: “I have all along 
told you that the gallies will be of far less use here than people 

expect, and I tell you so again and call you to witness this betimes, 
Possibly those here would have been of far more good than they 
have been, if Federigo had been with them.” 
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Elizabethan seamen might, perhaps, despise the gallies, those 
long, narrow vessels, with decks not more than two feet above the 
water edge, propelled by fifty or sixty large oars, each rowed by 
five or six slaves, which had won victory for the Spaniards at 
J.epanto, but which a rough boatswain who had sailed with Drake 
would jeer at as cockleshells in the cross-seas of Dover Straits. 
Yet the memory of Federigo Spinola’s exploits was not soon 
forgotten by Englishmen. In September, 1625, when the menace 
of an invasion from Flanders hung over their heads, the Privy 
Council instructed the famous nava! architects, Burrell and Pett, 
to bring models for gallies to His Majesty at Windsor and to set 
down in writing their reasons for and against adopting them, and 
also ordered that painting, carving and high building should no 
longer be used in the larger vessels. At that very moment, also, 
the presence of a small fleet in being at Dunkirk and Nieuport 
sufficed to keep the English fleet idle in the Channel whilst the 
fate of Genoa was in the balance, and two vears later, by filling 
England with apprehensions of invasion, delaycd the departure 
of Buckingham with the ships which might have saved Rochelle. 
Nor must it be forgotten that Charles the First’s fall was in preat 
part due to the hatred which our seamen felt for the author of the 
failures at Cadiz, at Rochelle, and at the Isle of Rhé. Thus 
Federigo and Ambrogio Spinola, the first discoverers of the strate- 
gical value of the Flemish coast in naval operations, have exer- 
cised a lasting influence upon the course not only of English, but 
of European history. It was owing to their example that the 
House of Austria was led to adopt that maritime policy which, in 
the Thirty Years War, all but brought her to her ruin, and three 
centuries later, Dunkirk was to be the corner stone of the struggle 
against Germany in the war of 1914. To Federigo Spinola Eng 
land was the enemy, and Dunkirk was a pistol held at the head 
of the hated island. It was not given to him to foresee that a time 
would come when England would be in alliance with France and 
Ttaly to save Europe and the world from the tyranny of a Protes- 
tant Germany and her Austrian henchman. Thanks to their 
alliance with France, the English had the use of Dunkirk. It was 
the possibility of using Dunkirk in conjunction with Dover which 
enabled the Dover Patrol under Sir Roger Keyes and Sir Reginald 
Bacon to carry out the blockade of the North Sea, and thus to 
bring to ruin the proud empires of the Hohenzollerns and the 
Hapsburgs. Yet, but for Spinola’s keen strategic insight, Dun- 
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kirk, until the end of time, might have remained an obscure fish- 
ing village, and French Flanders be still under the Belgian fiag. 

Through the winter of 1602, Federigo’s gallies lay idle at Sluys, 
for Reclitcke Albert, who was threatened by a Dutch invasion of 
North Brabant, would not allow him to carry out that raid upon 
England, which the Spanish Council of State from the distant 
ignorance of Madrid were always urging him to undertake. 

In the meantime, fifteen miles away from Sluys, the Spanish 
cannon were roaring before Ostend, and the Dutch were straining 
every nerve to throw men and munitions into the place by sea. 
Their base of operations was Flushing, which lay within a short 
distance of the lagoons with which Sluys was then surrounded, 
but which now wave with corn. Federigo determined to intercept 
their convoys, and on the twenty-third of May, 1603, sailed out to 
surprise some of the States ships of war, which were lying in the 
Scheldt off Walcheren, It was a dead calm, and when the Dutch 
saw themselves attacked they began a furious resistance. The 
battle had lasted two hours ; the Catholics had inflicted great loss 
upon their enemies, and saw themselves on the point of victory. 
At this very moment a strong breeze sprang up, favourable to the 
Dutch. They raised anchor at once and taking up a position for 
offence, cannonaded the Spanish gallies. Federigo was standing 
on the stem of his flagship urging on his men who were under the 
stern of a Dutch vessel, when he was struck down by a cannon- 
ball. He was at once carried back to his cabin, but died within 
a few moments. <A priest, who had been called to him, asked 
him if he wished to be shriven. He replied that he had confessed 
and communicated upon the previons day, and that he recom- 
mended his soul to God and his affairs to his brother’s care. 
When the news of his death became known, the fleet dispersed, 
and every captain sailed which way he would, although all the 
vessels eventually got back safely to Sluys. His death was 
deeply regretted by the Infanta Isabella who wrote: “ Certainly 
this is a great blow and a terrible loss to us. He died like a man 
of honour, but one cannot say as much for the commanders of the 
gallies who failed him so shamefully. The inquiry is being held 
on the spot. Ite result will show how well worthy they are of 
punishment, and I am certain his brother will inflict it upon them 
when he arrives.” By his death Spain was deprived of an admiral 
who might have carried out an invasion of Kingland. 
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CHAPTER III 


Tue news of Federigo’s death reached Ambrogio Spinola in 
Italy, where he had gone to levy troops for service in Flanders. 

He had entered the Spanish service in 1599, mainly, it would 
seem, from a wish to gain honours and distinctions which would 
place him in a higher position than that of his rival and connection, 
Prince Giovanni Andrea Doria, the head of the Genoese navy 
and Senate. He had quarrelled with Doria both about the 
election of Lazaro Grimaldo as Doge in 1597 and because the 
courts had decided against him when, as grandson of the Prince 
of Salerno, he had attempted to prevent Doria from purchasing 
that prince’s palace as a residence for his second son Carlo, 
Duca di Tursi, a personage who was destined to take a prominent 
part on the Genoese side in the war with Savoy of 1625. 

As, however, the Marquis had been forced to take a journey 
to Naples for his health in the spring of 1600, he had not joined 
his younger brother in Spain until 1601, when he agreed to 
co-operate with him to raise forces at his own expense for a 
campaign in Flanders on the sole condition that he was placed 
in command of them by Philip III. After a long delay his 
offer was accepted and in the sutumn the two brothers returned 
to Genoa. Early in 1602 they set out together for Milan, where 
the Governor General Fuentes had been ordered to give them 
every assistance. They were allowed to raise six thousand 
recruits but were refused permission to incorporate two thousand 
veterans in their ranks, as the Governor was afraid of 
depleting the garrison. Consequently Federigo returned to 
Spain to procure an order to Fuentes to comply with Ambro- 
gio’s wishes and also to fit out the gallies for his own voyage 
to Flanders. In the meantime Ambrogio fixed his head- 
quarters at Vercelli and, in a short time, collected a force of 
nine thousand men. He issued the severest orders against 
plundering, and had two Italian gentlemen, who molested 
the country people, beheaded, although they were his personal 
friends. On the second of May, 1602, he set out for Flanders, 
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taking the usual road by Savoy, Burgundy, and Lorraine. So 
well had he organised and drilled these raw recruits that they 
looked like veterans, and though other captains often lost a 
third of their strength on the road, he reached Luxemburg with- 
out sustaiming any notable loss. After crossing the Rhine near 
Seyssel, he halted his men at Compagne near Culoz, the first 
station in Spanish Burgundy, for two days’ rest, and there gave 
them pay for two months, a measure which, doubtless, greatly 
contributed to preserve discipline in their ranks. 

His force was divided into two terzaes of four thousand men, 
both containing fifteen companies. He himself commanded 
one of these brigades as Major-General, and appointed Pompejo 
Giustiniani, a very experienced soldier, as his second-in-command. 
All Italy knew that Spinola was raising this army at his own 
expense, and his liberality was such that all the best mercenaries 
in the South of Europe were eager to serve under him. He 
gave them new arms and equipment, and their officers were 
veteran soldiers. Most of the Continental powers then used 
to allow belligerent forces to pass through their territories even 
when they themselves were neutrals, and were not held to have 
infringed their neutrality by doing so, The routes and halting 
places for such forces were laid down beforehand for the con- 
venience of the contractors who supplied the troops, and the 
prices for the supplies were regulated by fixed tariffs. Such 
rights of passage were granted both to France and Spain by 
Savoy and by Lorraine, and were freely exercised by both, whilst 
the Dutch and Spaniards carried on hostilities without let or 
hindrance within the territories of the Empire, although the 
Empire, as such, was nominally at peace with both powers, 
Spain, indeed, but for these Rights of Passage, could not have 
retained her possession north of the Alps, and these prescriptive 

ights were never called in question until 1805 when Prussia 
denied Napoleon permission to march troops to attack Austria 
through her territories of Anspach and Bayreuth, and treated 
his refusal to comply with her wishes as one of her grounds for 
her proclamation of war against France in the following year. 

Spinola and his army reached Flanders in July, 1602. As 
the Infanta wrote to Lerma, “The Marquis has come here with 
a great desire both of serving and learning, and I think he will 
do both well. He is doing his best and is keeping his men in very 
good order, and that is all that I can say at present,” 
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When Spinola arrived at Brussels, the power of Spain in the 
Netherlands was at its last gasp. Thirty-four years of war had 
exhausted the resources of the obedient provinces, and the only 
hope which Philip III. could give to their rulers, the Archdukes, 
was that he would pawn the very jewels in his jewel house to save 
them from the dangers to which they were exposed from servants 
of doubtful loyalty, heretics, rebels and threatening neighbours. 
His father, Philip II., had handed over the sovereignty of the 
provinces to his son-in-law, Archduke Albert, in the hope that 
his presence would induce the Dutch to return to their allegiance. 
The attempt had failed. By a daring stroke the rebels had seized 
Ostend, and from their base on the seaboard had ravaged Flanders 
and Brabant far and wide. At the entreaty of the States of 
Flanders, the Archduke had consented to besiege a place which 
Nature had combined with Art to render almost impregnable, and 
his army had arrived before it on the fifth of July, 1601. But 
it was hopeless to expect a Jand force to reduce to starvation a 
garrison which could at any moment receive supples and rein- 
forcements by sea. Pubhe opinion at Madrid had all along been 
opposed to the plan, and after a year’s experience of its difficulties, 
the best general with the Archduke, D. Augustin Mexia, was 
advising him to convert the siege into a blockade. The flower of 
the Spanish forces were detained in the forta which in vain 
attempted to shut out Ostend from the world, and, in their 
absence from North Brabant and the Rhineland, Prince Maurice 
and his Hollanders had laid siege to Rheinberg, the key to the 
Western German waterways, and threatened to lay siege to 
Bois-le-Duc, whilst his light troops were carrying desolation 
through the Belgian champaign, The Spanish Army before 
Ostend, seemed rather to be the besieged than the besiegers. 

As early as April, 1602, the Archduke wrote from Nieuport that 
they were anxiously awaiting Spinola’s coming, and that he 
desired to employ the Italians when they arrived in the siege, 
but Philip was equally resolved that the Spinolas should be em- 
ployed for the descent upon England, and sent orders that Am- 
brogio should be left at liberty to go whither he would in Federigo’s 
gallies, which with those brought from Spain would make up 
a foree of eighteen sail. The King instructed the Archduke 
to allow Spinola to levy five thousand Walloons and Germans, 
who were to be fitted out at the expense of the Belgians, since, 
he added, “ Spinola will give more trouble to the enemy than if 
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Y.R.H. kept him near you, as the neighbours would be greatly 
disturbed at seeing such forces brought together to go whither 
they would with the gallies, and would not dare to go far from 
their own lands.” Raleigh, a little later on, used very similar 
arguments to induce James J. to keep up a strong fleet, but it is 
curious to see Philip III. so impressed with the value of a fleet in 
being to the attacking force. His remarks show that Federigo’s 
arguments had borne fruit at Valladolid. 

The delays of the Spanish officials, as we have seen, prevented 
the gallies from reaching Flanders until the autumn storms had 
begun, and Philip I[{I., therefore, made no objections when he 
learnt that the Archduke, in an interview with Ambrogio at 
Ghent, had induced him to remain to oppose the invaders of 
Brabant. He only stipulated that the levies might be kept as a 
separate force so that they might easily be sent to join Federigo, 
whenever he might arrive, and willingly agreed that in the mean- 
time they should undertake some active service which might 
afford them military experience. 

Accordingly Spinola and his forces joined the Admiral of 
Aragon at Diest, and first came under fire in an attack on Helmont, 
which was intended to divert Maurice who was besieging Grave ; 
but the attack failed. With some difficulty he put down a mutiny 
of six hundred men in the neighbourhood, and then went on to 
winter quarters at Venlo. The campaign of 1602 had been 
nothing but a succession of marches and counter-marches, but 
had yet given the Admiral of Aragon full opportunities for dis- 
playing his ability. 

Neither Philip III. nor the Archduke failed to recognize the 
value of the Spinolas’ services, and the King wrote in warm terms 
to thank the Archduke for the care which he had taken that 
Marquis Spinola’s people should be well treated, and to pay all. 
due honour to him and to his brother Federigo, “ for it is a very 
important matter, as well on account of the great profit which 
accrues to your states from the services which both brothers per- 
form, as because they so well deserve anything we can do, for 
they help and encourage one another to give a good account of 
themselves and show their good will both by their deeds and by 
the toils and dangers which they undergo.” 

Possibly at this time the assistance of Spinola as a financier 
was more important to the Spanish Government than his talents 
as a General. The soldiers had turned beggars and no man of 
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business at Antwerp would accept the Treasury notes, yet he was 
willing to take assignments on the revenue at six months’ date in 
repayment of the ready money which he advanced. Ideas of the 
relative value of money at different times are comparative, but 
it is somewhat strange to think that though the Spanish Treasury 
was reduced almost to bankruptcy by the expenditure on the 
Netherlands war, the expenses of that war, even during the Siege 
of Ostend, amounted to only one hundred and twenty thousand 
ducats of six shillings each [£36,000], a month, or a total of 
£432,000 a year. Taking the average value of money at four and 
a half times that of 1913, the total expenditure of the Spanish 
Government in the Netherlands would thus not amount to more 
than £1,944,000 in the monies of our day, Even two hundred 
yeare later the deficit in the French revenues, which was one of 
the chief causes of the French Revolution, amounted only to fifty- 
six million francs. [£2,240,000.] Yet the Spanish Empire was, 
in 1602, the wealthiest Christian power. - 

During the winter of 1602, Ambrogio Spinola went to Milan, 
and on his return to Flanders, chose as the commander of his 
cavalry Count Henri de Bergh, one of the chief lords of the obedient 
provinces and a distant kinsman of the House of Nassau. The 
appointment was destined to be a fateful one both to Spinola 
and to Spain. He had learnt of his brother’s death when at 
Pavia, and had only decided after some reflection to go back to 
the Netherlands. Shortly after his arrival the King appointed 
him to succeed his brother as General of the Gallies of Flanders. 
He found the Dutch making every effort to relieve Ostend, and 
the Spanish soldiers, who had received some pay, were in the best 
of spirits. Count Maurice was at Breda with a large force, and, 
consequently, the Spaniards had to be on their guard throughout 
North Brabant, for some of their regiments which had mutinied 
and seized Hoogstraten had come to an understanding with the 
enemy. 

Queen Elizabeth of England had died in the previous March, 
and the English Catholics, who were being persecuted by James I., 
entreated Spain to take them under her protection. The proposal 
was an attractive one. Most Spaniards believed in the possi- 
bility of invading England, and Philip III. determined that the 
expedition should be undertaken by the gallies and forces under 
Spinola’s command. Consequently, for a time, the Marquis of 
Benafre, as Spinola now described himself, was much occupied 
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with naval affairs. His kindness of heart led him to interest 
himself even in the galley slaves, whom he ordered to be paid the 
sums due to them for their services as petty officers and overseers 
of gangs. 

The mutiny at Hoogstraten paralysed the Spanish arms in 
Flanders, and Archduke Albert took upon himself to offer Spinola 
the command of the operations before Ostend. He consented 
to accept it after examining the ground himself and receiving 
reports from two famous engineers, and even offered to advance 
beforehand the money for paying the army and purchasing 
ammunition, allowing the government four months’ credit for 
every advance, He expected to find the crews of the gallies of 
great use in the siege operations, and entertained good hopes of 
success. He only hesitated because he disliked disobeying 
Philip’s orders. However, as he pointed out to the King, the fall 
of Ostend would facilitate the expedition to England, as the 
supplies of artillery and stores left after the siege was over would 
serve for that undertaking, and he would also have at his di 
numbers of veteran soldiers, who could be used in it, leaving the 
defence of Flanders to the recruits from Italy. For the moment 
he would only say that he saw the difficulties before him at 
Ostend, but believed that he would succeed with the Divine help. 
The Archduke’s commission to Spinola, which was dated the 
twenty-ninth of September, 1603, was discussed by the Spanish 
Council of State on the aecond of November. Their report to the 
King showed that jealousy of foreigners which was to hamper 
Spinola all through his life. They approved of the Archduke’s 
decision, although the Marquis was “ not such a soldier,” as the 
case required, “ for owing to the credit and capital which the Lord 
Marquis possesses, he can see that everything necessary for the 
siege of that town, and for the pay and support of the army is 
punctually supplied,” and they believed that, as this would be the 
first operation of the kind on which he had been employed, ha 
“would carry it out with the most extraordinary care, and 
moreover, to the advantage of the Treasury.” 

Spain drew very good troops from her Italian possessions, and 
in every emergency the veteran troops of Naples, many of whom 
were the descendants of those Albanians who had emigrated into 
Apulia and Calabria after the death of Scanderbeg, were eagerly 
called for. The Genoese, however, had but a poor military repu- 
tation, and the veterans who toiled in the icy waters of Ostend 
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harbour, or who shivered in the trenches, must have been as- 
tonished to see their commander exposing himself to the hottest 
fire, and never leaving the post of danger until he had seen his 
orders carried out, It was a new experience for them, likewise, 
to find themselves paid to the day and provided with every com- 
fort, and so warmly did they respond to Spinola’s wishes that on 
the tenth of December, 1603, Archduke Albert, could write to 
Spain: “ The work is making good progress since the Marquis 
took over the command, and with the help of the money he has 
provided, many difficulties, which formerly delayed the achieve- 
ment of our objects, have been removed by the employment of 
the crews of the gallies, so that we have now good prospects of 
success.” 

The history of the siege of Ostend will live for ever in Motley’s 
glowing pages, but it is probable that the capture of Sluys which 
the Dutch were able to effect, whilst the Spaniards were busied 
before Ostend, had results of a far more permanent character, 
for the question of the international position of the Scheldt, 
which first arose when the Dutch gained possession of both 
shores of its estuary, has been the origin of many of the most 
important wars during the last three centuries. 

At the beginning of the Seventeenth Century Sluys, as has been 
8aid, stood in the middle of a network of lagoons, which are now 
the site of waving cornfields. To-day the town of low, brown 
brick houses with their red-tiled roofs, crowstepped gables, and 
white and green shutters, bordering spotless streets paved with 
dark red clinkers, and echoing to the clatter of children’s clogs, 
stands at the head of a broad canal stretching away through lines 
of poplars towards the Belfry of Bruges seen dimly through the 
Flemish mists, Cows graze on the green slopes and bastions which 
were once the bulwark of Holland to the South, whilst to the North 
rises the graceful spire which crowns the Town Hall of Middelburg, 
and at night the light is seen flashing across the flats from the 
square grey tower, so familiar to us in the canvasses of Vander- 
velde and of Van Goyen, which four hundred years ago was raised 
by Portugese architects to guide mariners to the entrance of the 
Western Scheldt. That entrance was, however, commanded by 
Sluys, and the exploits of Federigo Spinola had shown, that so 
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secure in the havens of Walcherep. The possession of Sluys 
was, therefore, of the greatest importance to them especially 
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to those Zeelanders who were the very nerve and centre of the 
resistance to Spain. The Spaniards, on the other hand, could 
gain little by winning the heap of bloodstained ruins which now 
alone marked the site of Ostend, whilst with Sluys they would lose 
the base from which Philip III. hoped that Spinola would in time 
carry out the invasion of England, and where the fleet of gallies 
to which he attached such importance found a shelter. 

Of these facts Maurice of Nassau was well aware, and he hoped, 
not without reason, that if he attacked Sluys or any of the iskands 
in its lagoons, he would succeed in drawing away the Spaniards 
from their works before Ostend. If, however, he failed to relieve 
Ostend, he would gain a far more valuable prize in Cadzand or in 
Sluys. Spinola saw his danger, but a failure before Ostend would 
be a lasting disgrace to Spain, and he was confident that he could 
push on the siege and yet relieve Sluys at any time. 

In his judgment Ostend was certain to fall if only the harbour 
could be blocked so as to prevent it from being supplied by sea. 
Writing to the King fram Fort St. Albert on the twenty-second 
of February, 1604, he said that unless the work was interrupted by 
the winter gales, the dyke across the harbour would be pushed on 
far enough within the next two months to make it impossible for 
the store ships to run in and out, and to render it impossible for the 
Dutch to land on the beach to the north of its entrance without 
losing ninety per cent. of their men. They were trying to con- 
struct another harbour within the town, but practical seamen 
thought that the entrance would be too shallow for it to be of 
service, and moreover, if the Spaniards could bridge a canal 
which lay between Fort St. Albert and the town, they could effect 
a lodgement on the beach below a redoubt called the Green Rave- 
lin, which was the key of the enemy’s position. In that event 
the fall of Ostend within twenty days was inevitable. So difficult, 
however, was it to bridge the canal, that the contractor for the 
Spanish transport wrote that if he could have had a thousand 
boats, in place of the eighty which were allowed him, to bring up 
supplies and munitions from the base at Bruges, they would have 
been none too many for the work. The line of communications 
was the canal from Bruges to Plassendaal, a small village about a 
mile and a half inland from the present marine station at Ostend, 
from which side canals branched off to Forts Bredene at the 
northern and Fort St. Albert at the southern extremity of the 
lines of investment. At Fort St. Albert the galley slaves and 
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invalid seamen were employed so that they could always be under 
the eyes of the guard. Such was the narrow space on which the 
operations of the famous siege were carried on, for whilst Fort 
St. Albert lay but a little to the south of the present race course, 
the Htablissement marks the northern end of that harbour en- 
trance which it cost so much blood to close to the relief ships from 
the sea. 

Spinola’s prediction as to the speedy fall of Ostend was not 
destined to be fulfilled. When the Spaniards occupied the outer 
lines, the Dutch threw up a second line within the town, and were 
preparing to construct a third, when they decided to capitulate 
after Maurice had twice failed in his attempts to relieve them. 
Ostend surrendered on the twenty-second of September, 1604, 
but Sluys had been in the hands of the Dutch since the twentieth 
of August. 

Maurice had taken the field in the middle of April, and by the 
end of that month his cavalry had overrun North Brabant and had 
taken Wavre from which they harassed the convoys which were 
bringing up supplies from Namur for the besiegers of Ostend, and 
made a feint of advancing upon Ghent. Maurice himself made a 
descent upon Cadzand, and for a while the Spaniards were in 
doubt as to whether he meant to fortify himself in that island or 
to enter Flanders by Yzendyke. As, however, that province was 
very strongly garrisoned, the Spanish commanders finally decided 
that he would lay siege to Sluys. “ In that case I do not know 
what the gallies which have remained in the river will do, but if 
some sheltered place has been arranged in which the hulls have 
been anchored, and if the rigging and crews have been put ashore, 
and the scuttles carefully caulked, they will have done all they 
can to make the best of a bad business,” ([Brussels, HE. et (7., 124, 
Lt. Laurent to Spinola, Brussels, 26 April, 1604.] 

Maurice accordingly laid siege to Sluys and defeated without 
difficulty an attempt by D. Luis de Velasco, the General of the 
Cavalry in Flanders, to relieve the place. In consequence of 
Velasco’s failure Archduke Albert at once summoned Spinola to 
Bruges, and ordered him to withdraw six thousand men from 
before Ostend to make a fresh attempt. The Marquis was well 
aware that the besieged would thus be enabled to refortify their 
lines and that the resistance of Ostend would, therefore, be greatly 
prolonged, whilst on the other hand during the previous two and 
a half months the lines of circumvallation round Sluys had been 
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so greatly strengthened that it would be impossible for him to 
force them. He was convinced, as he said, that His Majesty 
would pardon him for his failure to comply with his orders, as he 
would not expect him to do more than man can do. The Arch- 
duke, however, overbore his resistance, and, in the end, he con- 
sented to undertake an expedition, which, he knew, could end 
only in disaster. 

Thereupon he set out from Ostend for Sluys without delay. 
He made his first attempt from the side of Ter Bilde, but the 
enemy had laid the whole country under water, and a night attack 
on their position was unsuccessful, whilst a party who had been 
sent to reconnoitre their lines at Sint Anna and Oost Kerk on the 
canal from Bruges reported that they were impregnable. As a 
last hope he determined, therefore, to attack the Isle of Cadzand, 
the westernmost of the archipelago which then fringed the 
southern shore of the estuary of the Scheldt, and which is now a 
marsh flat, guarded from the sea by dykes such as those which 
furnished Dante with one of the most vivid of his images. To the 
south Cadzand was parted from the mainland of Flanders by the 
Swyne, a tidal inlet, now sanded up and in summer azure with the 
sea-holly, from which it takes its name of the “ Blue Mere,” but 
which in the Seventeenth Century was still a waterway, but little 
altered since the days when the English traders before the Con- 
quest sailed up it to Bruges in “ Baldwin’s Land.” From Ostend 
Spinola marched northwards towards Cadzand by Blankenberghe, 
Zeebrugge and Heyst and past the Fort of Knocke, which rose over 
the links where dark-eyed caddies, whose swarthy features and 
dialect mingled with quaint Castillian phrases tell of their Spanish 
forefathers, now carry the clubs of golfers from half the world. 
When his advanced guard reached the oozy banks of the Swyne 
the tide was at the flood. In vain the Marquis ordered his Brigadier 
to pass it with the vanguard by swimming. He refused with the 
words: “ The King’s soldiers are not ducks and are too good to 
waste like this.” In the veterans’ eyes Spinola, no doubt, was 
but a Genoese banker who had never left his own country house, 
who knew nothing sbout campaigning, and who was good for 
nothing but to find money for his betters. But the Genoese 
banker was not the man to be browbeaten by his subordinate. 
He called the brigadier a cur before all his troops, and ordered 
proceedings to be taken against him. He then seized a 
pike and plunging into the creek, where the water came 
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up to his breast, cried to his men: “ Let him who loves 
His King’s honour follow me!” On they rushed with loud 
shouts, forded the channel and stormed the Fort of St. Catherine, 
which commanded the entrance to the island. From St. 
Catherine’s they hurried on to St. Philip’s, which barred the 
passage into the next islet of Oostburg and took it with a rush. 
They then assaulted the two forts of Oostburg, but were driven 
back by a sudden attack by the Dutch in full force and beaten 
out of the entrenchments. Even if Spinola had gained them, 
he would have accomplished little, for yet another tidal channel 
lay between the Spaniards and Sluys and the flood tide was 
coming in fast. Fortunately for the force they were able to 
retire without difficulty through the labyrinth of waterways under 
the guidance of a Corsican soldier, whom the governor of Sluys, 
Mateo Serrano, had sent to serve in the Dutch ranks, and who 
had several times, whilst thus employed, swum the Sluys Canal 
to reconnoitre the neighbourhood. [Brussels, HE. ef G., 124, 
Spinola to Aguirre, 11 October, 1604.] They thus got off with 
a loss of two hundred killed and three hundred wounded, but 
owing to their repulse, the town, as has been said, was forced to 
surrender on the twentieth of August, and the gallies, upon which 
the Spanish Government had founded such high hopes, fell into 
the hands of the Dutch. During all the fighting, Spinola had 
seemed to bear a charmed life. Though he exposed himself to 
every danger, he had escaped with but a slight wound, and he had 
undergone the severest hardships without complaint. He had 
earned the love of his soldiers and the gratitude of the Archduke, 
_for all knew that he owed no allegiance to the King of Spain, and 
that he had no need to acquire wealth. 

The Spanish Government, however, was but little accustomed 
to show gratitude towards foreigners. Despite the entreaties 
of the Archduke, Spinola was left almost destitute of money, 
and the Duke of Lerma wrote that they could only aid him with 
their prayers, As Spinola had foreseen, the failure before Sluys 
had enabled the Dutch to prolong their resistance at Ostend, and 
the place did not surrender until the twenty-second of September, 
after sustaining a siege of three years and three months. Great 
was the joy at Brussels when the town at length fell ‘“‘ Would 
to God,” wrote the Infanta to Lerma, “ that you and my brother 
could fly over and see our Ostend goings on, I can assure you 
that anyone who now sees what the place is like cannot be sur- 
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prised that the business has taken so long, but must wonder that 
we have only taken three years to carry it through, though at this 
moment there is not a trace left of the first fortifications which the 
enemy threw up after we had taken their original positions. The 
crowds who flock together from all quarters to see our prize are a 
wonderful spectacle. They are all in the greatest delight, and it 
looks just like a Jubilee. They have cause enough for their joy, 
for a large extent of land has been redeemed, also many villages 
and hamlets. Only in the two leagues from here to Nieuport 
there are seven places which are now going to be repeopled. All 
who come carry away something as a souvenir, some a bit of 
wood, others a nail or a brick, for there are plenty lying about on 
the ground as there is not a house left standing in the whole 
place!” 

Writing in November, 1918, it is indeed, difficult to remember 
that these words were penned in September, 1604. 

Despite the capture of Ostend, however, cool-headed observers 
in Spain continued, as they had done from the outset, to look 
upon Archduke Albert’s policy with distrust. Intrigues were in 
active progress to secure Spinola’s removal from the post of 
Commander-in-chief and to bring about the appointment in his 
stead of D. Diego de Velasco, Constable of Castille, who was then 
in Flanders on his way to England to negotiate for peace. 
Velasco’s views were those of the Venetian tourist, who, after 
visiting the ruins which had once been Ostend, said :. “ Is it pos- 
sible that the world can be so mad as so send so many men to their 
deaths, and to squander so much money for some ruined houses 
and some heaps of earth.” In Velasco’s eyes those who had 
persuaded the Archduke to attack Ostend were self-seeking rogues 
who deserved the gallows, and Spinola had only persevered in 
the enterprise to gratify his own ambition. Ostend was but a 
poor compensation for three hundred and twenty cannon and the 
gallies which had been lost at Sluys, and malicious tongues 
repeated that the flotilla, at least, might have been saved had not 
its captain, Aurelio Spinola, thought he could sail out under the 
very noses of the Dutch. Ostend, it is true, was destined to prove 
of some use to Spain as a naval base, but, on the other hand, the 
Dutch by seizing Sluys, closed the Scheldt and thus founded the 
greatness of Amsterdam upon the ruin of Antwerp. Public 
opinion at Madrid insisted, indeed, that Sluys must be recovered 
with the utmost possible speed. A memorial was presented to 
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the Duke of Lerma in which it was pointed out that the war ought 
at all costs to be carried into the enemy’s territory and that this 
could easily be done if the forces in Flanders were placed under 
the command of some experienced Italian or Spanish veteran like 
the Marquis of San German or the Duke of Terranova. Spinola, 
it was true, was very helpful to them in raising money, “but he was 
paid very good interest for it,” and a man of rank, capacity, and 
experience would be readily obeyed by all, whereas no general, with 
a vestige of military reputation, would willingly obey Spinola, 
““for what could a Genoese huckster, who had never left his 
counting-house, know about war?” 

Spinola must have smiled at the suggestion that he was carrying 
on the war for his own profit, for he was sent nothing but bills 
from Spain and after the fall of Ostend he only prevented 
a mutiny amongst his troops by advancing them two months’ 
pay out of his own pocket. 

However, the Spanish Government expressed their gratitude 
profusely in werds if not incash. D. Carles de Robles had carried 
the despatches announcing the surrender of Ostend to Philip III., 
who wrote in his reply: “I never expected less if Divine favour 
seconded the courage and diligence which you displayed and 
employed in that undertaking, of which the result, which we have 
seen, has given very clear and sufficient proofs, and I heartily 
thank you for the service, which was a very special one.” The 
forces on both sides were worn out, and no further operations 
could be undertaken during the autumn of 1604. Spinola went to 
Madrid for the winter and was received by the King with the 
greatest honours. At the Archduke’s suggestion he was appointed 
Lieutenant General with full powers over the army and a yearly 
Balary of twelve thousand escudos [£3,000], and was elected a 
Knight of the Fleece. His sons, Philip and Augustine, were taken 
as pages into the Queen’s household. 

Whilst in Spain he discussed the military situation in Flanders 
with the King, and their decisions were destined to have a most 
important effect upon the fortunes of the war. We have seen 
that Lerma had received 8 memorial suggesting that the enemy’s 
territory should be invaded. With Spinola’s approval it was 
determined that an attempt should be made to invade Friesland, 
and thus to force the Dutch to withdraw from Sluys by trans- 
ferring the war into their own provinces. 

He proposed to begin the campaign by attacking Sluys with 
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fifteen thousand foot and four thousand horse. After seizing the 
passes across the tidal channels round the town, he would leave ten 
thousand foot and a thousand horse to carry on the siege, and 
would then carry his army eastwards to the Rhine where a force 
of twenty thousand infantry and two thousand five hundred 
cavalry would be in readiness to meet him. After effecting his 
junction with them he would cross the river and invade Friesland 
from the east. In a second audience he explained to the King 
that his plan could only be carried out if they kept up a good 
fleet. at sea and maintained two armies in the field. He would 
use the fleet to harass the Dutch trade and to deprive them of the 
herring fisheries with which they had financed the war, for, as 
Maurice said many years later, “It was with herrings that we 
fought the King of Spain?” He proposed to defend the obedient 
Provinces with one of his armies in the field, and, as has been 
already explained, to use the other to carry the war into the heart 
of the rebellious Netherlands. Only one condition was impera- 
tive. The troops must be regularly paid so as to prevent the 
recurrence of those mutinies which had done so much to hamper 
the Spanish armies in the past. 

On the twenty-fourth of December, 1604, the Council of State 
decided to adopt Spinola’s suggestions. In March, 1608, he set 
out from Madrid for Flanders, and on Holy Saturday reached 
Brussels, On his way through Paris he dined with Henri IV., 
who questioned him as to his plans for the coming campaign. 
Knowing that the King would repeat everything he said to the 
Dutch, he replied: “Sire, I mean to throw bridges over the 
Rhine and carry the war into Friesland.” The King answered 
with a laugh: “ How can you do this, when you do not hold a 
single place on the river?” The Marquis remained silent, but 
later on when he had carried out his design, Henri said bitterly : 
“ Others cheat us with lies, but this Italian deceives us with the 
truth ?” ! 

From a military point of view Spinola’s proposals were excel- 
lent, but politically they were disastrous to Spain, as they could 
not be carried out without the assent of the Holy Roman Empire, 
and Spain was thus in the end involved in all the intrigues of 
Germany. 

Then as now, Holland was most vulnerable upon her Eastern 
frontier, for it is through Friesland, Drenthe or Overyssel, that an 
invader can most easily reach her central provinces from which 
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they are separated only by the Yesel, and can thus push forward 
to that “ Water Line” of artificial inundations which serves to 
defend the rich cities of North and South Holland at the price of 
the ruin of their best pasture lands. Friesland, Drenthe, and 
Overyssel are, however, separated from Germany by a belt of 
natural barriers to which Germany holds the key. Their true 
defences are the sandy heaths, the morasses, and pinebarrens 
which extend from the estuary of the Ems southwards to the 
Zuyder Zee, and which are obstacles almost as formidable to an 
invader as are the channels of those great rivers which part 
Holland from Flanders and from Brabant. A great stretch of 
heather extends far and wide between the Dutch and German 
lands ; there white, long-tailed sheep browse all the year round 
tended by shepherds knitting stockings; there the bees brought 
from villages on the Rhine, hum in the summer haze. In the 
winter the heaths sodden with rain, looking almost like the sea- 
weed left by the tide on the mud-banks of some mighty river, and 
broken only by birch clumps, half-seen like headlands through 
the mist, part the sandy, miry roads with impassible barriers. 
Here and there the dull purple wilderness is broken by tawny 
patches, and muddy hollows and pools, or inland seas, with 
rippling waves which give some semblance of life to these gloomy 
wastes. Beyond lie the high fens, an expanse of peat, over which 
the ling and heather wave, but which are shunned alike by 
animals and by man, Of old they were clad with oaks and fir, 
but many a century back they were wasted with fire or the 
timber cut for building, and as the trees disappeared, the cattle 
who were turned on to the waste for pasturage cropped the young 
shoots, and then in place of the forest, came a growth of scrub and 
grass and reed, and the rotting vegetation formed a fen which 
covered half a province with marsh, Roads were but wide, 
deep cart ruts ; the gauge of the waggons varied in every district, 
and it was looked upon as a great improvement when a standard 
gauge was set up for the waggons of Holland and Utrecht, so that 
the same vehicles could travel over the roads of both provinces. 
[Meldrum, O. G. “Home Life in Holland.” Pp. 210-212. 
“ Ut onzen Bloewijd,” Sertes II., No. 3, “ Mtddelen van Verkeer,” 
door Dr. H. Brugemann, p. 9.] 

Two roads only led from Germany into Holland, north of the 
Waal, which were practicable for any traveller save a wandering 
shepherd, The northernmost Jed along the shores of the Dollart, 
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or estuary of the Ems, from Emden to Griningen and was closed 
on the Dutch side by the fortress of Delfzyl. Emden was a large 
and populous city with a good harbour, which, in Philip the 
Second’s days, bad been regarded as a possible base from 
which a Spanish fleet might attempt an invasion of HKngland. 
But since Gréningen had fallen into Dutch hands, the Emdeners 
had revolted from their sovereign, the Count of East Fries- 
land, had admitted a Dutch garrison, and, in 1595, had set 
themselves up 3 an independent sovereign state. Around 
the town were vast miarshy wastes. Seven miles west of 
Emden lay Delfzyl, then a well fortified town, connected with 
Gréningen by a good road and several canals. South of Emden 
extended a belt of moors and marshes, the northern part of which 
was known as the Bourtanger Moor, which thirty miles further 
southwards, at the great fortress of Coevorden, turned westwards 
towards the Zuyder Zee. 

Coevorden was the key to the defences of the North Eastern 
Netherlands, and lies thirty miles east of Zwoll, and forty miles 
north-east of Deventer. No human foot could pass the moors 
and marshes which lay to the north and south of the place and 
were separated by a strip of hard sand upon which the town was 
built. The fortress was of a pentagonal shape, and had been 
very much strengthened by Prince Maurice since, in 1592, it had 
fallen into the hands of the Dutch. [Motley, J. L., “ History of 
the United Netherlands,” Vol. LII., pp. 160-162.] Once Coe- 
vorden was recovered by the Spaniards, it was thought that they 
would have the whole province of Groningen at their mercy, whilst 
the road to the Yssel and the Bishopric of Utrecht would also lie 
open to them. 

The one point from which Coevorden could be successfully 
attacked by a foreign invader was from its eastward where the 
defile through the morasses opened out into the Plain of the Ems, 
That point lay within German territory, and was commanded 
by the town of Linghen, a well built city, inhabited chiefly by 
Calvinists, which stands in the centre of a very fertile plain, fifteen 
miles in length and twelve in breadth, which is watered by the 
River Ems and formed the County of Linghen, The town 
belonged to the House of Orange, and was occupied by a Dutch 
garrison, but the surrounding country belonged to the Bishopric 
of Miinster, a see which was held as a rule with Cologne. Both 
formed part of the circle of Westphalia. Linghen had been very 
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strongly fortified by Prince Maurice, and was connected with 
Wesel, the most important fortress in Northern Germany, by a 
good road running through the Bishopric of Minster. The pos- 
session of Linghen was, therefore, indispensable to Spinola, but 
he could not venture to hold it permanently without the consent 
both of the Circle of Westphalia and of the Diet of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

Nor could his naval plans be developed without the Emperor’s 
sanction, for to execute them Spain required to hold a port to 
the eastward of her revolted territories, and such ports were only 
to be found either in the Empire, in Denmark or in Sweden. 
Emden was, as we have seen, in the hands of the Dutch, and 
though like their compatriots in the Hanseatic League, its bur- 
ghers had been on the worst of terms with England since Queen 
Elizabeth, on the fourth of August, 1598, had expelled the Hansa 
from her dominions, yet their fear of the Count of East Friesland 
forced them to place themselves under the protection of the 
Protestant Netherlands. The Hansa, it is true, were nominally 
Protestants, but they were overawed by the Imperial Power, and 
hated the Dutch who did not allow their shipping to go for freight 
to Spain, and had supported the Duke of Brunswick against 
their ally, the City of Brunswick. [Cauchie, Alfred, Recueil des 
Instructions Générales aux Nonces de Flandre (1595-1635), pp. 24-25. 
Instruction for Mgr. Decio Caraffa, 1606.] On the other hand the 
Hanseatic League was forced to seek Imperial protection against 
the encroachments of Denmark, which claimed the suzerainty of 
Hamburg, and was a near neighbour both to Bremen and to 
Liibeck. It was thought, therefore, that these cities might 
readily be induced to support the interests of Spain, if they saw 
that it was the wish of thei Imperial protector, whose assistance 
would be still more indispensable, should it be decided to attempt 
to ruin Dutch trade with the Baltic, as had already been suggested 
by Sigismund of Poland, who was above all things anxious to 
secure the support both of the Empire and of Spain in his efforts 
to wrest the crown of Sweden from his rival Charles IX. 

Thus Spinola’s plans reduced Spain to a complete dependance 
upon the Empire, but for the moment, they seemed destined to 
accomplish the recovery of her revolted provinces in the Nether- 
lands. [Moryson, Fynes, “ Itinerary,” etc., sub voce ‘‘ Emden,” 
Droysen, G., ‘‘ Guataf Adolf.” Vol. I. Pp. 65-66.) 

When Spinola returned to Brussels in April, 1605, his first task 
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was to make a complete inspection of the resources at his disposal, 
and more especially of the Citadels of Antwerp, Ghent, and 
Cambray, which were looked upon as the foundation stones of 
Spanish power over the Netherlands. 

The result of his enquiries was discouraging. Ammunition 
was everywhere wanting ; at Antwerp not a single battery was in 
a state of defence. The guns lacked carriages and spare wheels, 
the hackbuts and muskets were out of repair, and most of the 
reata were lost; the covered ways could not be reached through 
the gates; there was no forge for repairs, and no boats on the 
moats. <A horse mill was urgently needed to grind the grain, and, 
as there was no provision for brewing, the garrison in the event of 
a siege would be forced to drink water. [Brussels, HE. et G., 128, 
Diego Mexia to Spinola, 1 May, 1605.] 

Such was the state of the chief garrison in the Obedient Nether- 
lands when Spinola took the field. To deceive the enemy he kept 
his troops constantly marching to and fro between Breda, 
Berghen-op-Zoom, and Grave, and went himself to reconnoitre 
¥zendyke, Ardenberg, and Sluys. Prince Maurice was com- 
pletely bewildered, but he strengthened and garrisoned all the 
threatened places, keeping the bulk of his forces in a central 
position. His real intention was to surprise Antwerp by advanc- 
ing up the Scheldt with a large flotilla of boats for the Protestants 
in the town had informed him of its condition. Spinola, how- 
ever, was aware of the Prince’s intentions, and directly he 
learned that the enemy’s vessels had entered the Scheldt, hurried 
garrisons into the forts below the city and himself went to meet 
the Dutch. He caught them in the act of landing, attacked 
them and drove them back to their boata with the loss of four 
hundred men. 

After defeating the attempt against Antwerp, Spinola returned 
to Brussels to prepare for his expedition against Friesland, leaving 
Count Frederick de Bergh with a flying column to keep them m 
check. He had already sent Count Bucquoy im advance to 
Maeatricht with the infantry to await the arrival of Colonel 
Torres with his cavalry and artillery. Torres reached the rendez- 
vous on the twenty-eighth of June as his march had been greatly 
delayed by the necessity of transporting a pontoon train, for 
which it had been impossible to provide suitable waggons. The 
Neapolitan levies joined on the same day, but they had suffered 
fearfully on their journey, more than six hundred of them were 
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sick, and most of the others were falling down from weakness, 
for the roads were in a terrible condition. Bucquoy, however, 
did not delay, although the reinforcements from Bois-le-Duc 
had not arrived, and crossed the Maas on June the thirtieth. 
By the fourth of July he was at Deutz, opposite Cologne, where 
hé was warinly welcomed by the inhabitants. From Deutz he sent 
off boats down the Rhine to clear the river of Dutch vessels. 
Spinola meanwhile could count on little save his own resources. 
The regiments from Milan had to rest at Malines after the hard- 
ships of their march, and wheeled vehicles were not to be pro- 
cured. The whole of the Ardennes could furnish but eight carts, 
two wheeled and drawn by the weak horses of the country. 
Worst of all, money to pay the troops was wanting. Count 
Berlaymont’s regiment was on the point of mutiny, as the men 
had received nothing since the end of May, and were suffering 
greatly ; the cavalry were not receiving their rations of bread ; 
the Neapolitans had no officers and were quarrelling bitterly 
amongst themselves; the recruits were deserting everywhere. 
Although Bucquoy had been able to reach Deutz without diffi- 
culty, the troops who followed him were harassed by guerilla 
bandas, formed by the peasantry, on their march through Cleves 
and Juliers, for despite the severest punishments the soldiers were 
plundering the countryside, as supplies were not to be had and 
but little reached them from Cologne. 

Meanwhile, Spinola’s chief engineer, Pompejo Giustiniani, 
was reconnoitring the country, and finally decided that a small 
fortification might well be constructed at Rubrort to serve as a 
base, as it would be a position from which the Marquis could 
easily attack Rheinberg or enter Juliers, for the Roer was every- 
where fordable. But Ruhrort was in the middle of woods so that 
the enemy could easily surprise the convoys. [Brussels, E. et (7., 
128, Spinola, 20 April, 12 July, 1605.] Spinola, however, pushed 
on to the Rhine at Kaiserswerth, in the Electorate of Cologne, 
where he threw a bridge across the river, fortified it at both ends, 
and marched through Cleves and Westphalia to besiege Linghen, 
which he required as a base for his invasion of Friesland. Maurice 
had added six strong bastions to the original fortifications with a 
deep ditch which was speedily bridged by the Burgundians and 
Walloons, and the place surrendered on August nineteenth. The 
Marquis had already occupied Oldenzell, an important position 
on the borders of Overyssel, which surrendered after trenches 
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had been opened on three sides, as the fortifications were weak and 
supplies were lacking, although the Dutch relieving force was 
already at Deventer. Thanks to the strict discipline which he 
had maintained in his army, the Marquis was able to inform the 
Council of State that plenty of provisions were being brought in 
by the country, and that he would be able to continue to draw 
the war into the rebels’ territories and thus lighten the burden 
on the obedient provinces by quartering his troops beyond the 
Rhine. He asked only for a sum of three hundred thousand 
ducats a month [£90,000], for the pay of his troops, who num- 
bered nineteen thousand foot and two thousand five hundred 
horse, and requested that his Spanish infantry should be brought 
up to a strength of four thousand. The Council accordingly com- 
plied with his requests. Maurice, meanwhile, had taken up a 
position upon his flank at Deventer, so after carefully fortifying 
Linghen as a base, he returned to Cologne, arranged to transfer 
his troops from the Imperial territories on the Rhine into the 
Netherlands County of Murs, and to avoid leaving Maurice on 
his flank, delayed his advance into Fnesland and marched upon 
Wachtendonck in Guelderland, which speedily surrendered to 
Count Bucquoy who had hurried up from Kaiserswerth, and 
who followed up his success by the capture of Cracove, a castle 
in the County of Murs, which was strongly held by the Dutch. 
Meanwhile Spinola himself returned to the Duchy of Juliers and 
divided his forces into two bodies, He took up his position at 
Ruhrort with D. Luis de Velasco and the infantry, whilst Tri- 
vulzio with the cavalry was quartered at Mulem, a small town on 
the Roer, here a shallow stream with a ford protected upon its 
further bank by the Castle of Bruck. Maurice thereupon ad- 
vanced from Deventer towards Juliers, and on the tenth of 
October succeeded in surprising Trivulzio, who was only saved 
from ruin by Spinola, who sent up six hundred Spanish foot from 
Ruhrort and at the same time made twenty drummers go forward 
beating marches. The Dutch, who thought that the whole of the 
enemy’s army was upon them, fled in precipitate haste. ‘ Yeaster- 
day,” wrote the Marquis, “ the enemy came with two thousand, 
or, as some say, with three thousand foot, six guns, and all their 
horse, to beat up our cavalry quarters, as our horses have to be 
sent about an hour and a half away from here, under a guard 
of a thousand foot to get forage. Our people and all their baggage 
were withdrawn into a castle which stands within their quarters, 
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and some desperate fighting took place there. They sent to me, 
and directly the news reached me, D. Luis de Velasco went off to 
them with some troops of cavalry who had come to relieve the 
guards, and was followed by such horse as were here. I followed 
him with D. Iiiigo’s regiment, leaving orders for three guns and 
Balanzon’s and Malescia’s regiments to come on after me, but I 
ordered Malescia back before he could get up to me.” [Brussels, 
E. ea G@., 128, Spinola to Archduke, Ruhrort, 11 October, 
1605. ] 

“The enemy, after making every possible effort, drew off with- 
out effecting anything, and whilst they were retreating our 
people kept charging them until they had repassed the Roer, and 
afterwards, the horse with a handful of musketeers followed them 
up for half an hour, but nothing of consequence occurred during 
the passage of the river.” [Do.] He estimated his own loss at 
150, and that of the enemy at 450. Count Henry of Nassau was 
taken by a private soldier, but his men charged and recovered . 
him. Some English gentlemen of high rank were amongst his 
prisoners, for, although peace between England and Spain had 
been signed in the previous year, many English were still fighting 
in the service of the States General, and many of them seem to 
have succumbed to the hardships of a winter campaign amongst 
the. woods and marshes of Juliers. [Hist. MSS., Comm., Rep. 
Duke oj Rutland’s MSS., Vol. I. Pp. 396-399.] 

A letter to Spinola from D. Antonio Gongalez, the surgeon-in- 
chief of the base hospital at Roermond, gives a curious account 
of the arrangements for the sick and wounded by a man who was 
a celebrated Inspector of Hospitals. 

Writing on the seventh of November, he says :-— 

“The season is now so far advanced that I cannot but call 
Y. E’s attention to the great straits in which these poor Italian 
soldiers are for bedclothes. Unless they get them no possible 
treatment which we can give them in this house can do them any 
good, for they are lying in the straw. We must have six hundred 
pallets for them at once or otherwise not one of them will be left 
alive, that is to say, we must have six hundred pieces of canvas 
and as many bolsters, twelve hundred pairs of sheets, twelve 
hundred blankets, eight sacks of old linen for dressings, a thou- 
sand lbs. of raisins, five hundred of sugar, four hundred of dried 
plums, and two hundred of jujube fruit,” much used in the 
Pharmacopeeia of those days for pectoral decoctions, “ Almonds, 
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starch, aniseed, liquorice, preserves, and many other necessary 
household stores. Y.E. should know that these supplies will 
have to be sent up from Brussels, Antwerp and Malines.” No 
bedding could be spared from Malines, where there were six 
hundred sick in the hospital, besides one hundred and fifty at 
Ghent and three hundred at Bruges, Four thousand ducats 
[£1,200], would be required to purchase the necessary drugs and 
medical comforts at Brussels. Evidently Spinola’s Italian sol- 
diers had suffered severely from malaria during the autumn 
campaign in the swamps of Juliers and Overyesel, for a hospital 
nurse of wide experience in war-work states that the medica- 
ments indented for by Antonio Gongalez, are those still employed 
by the best doctors in the treatment of malarial fever. [Brussels, 
£. @ G., 128. Pedro de Leon to Spinola, 15 July, 1605. Antonio 
Gongalez to Spinola, Roermond, 7 November, 1605.] 

“ On Saturday the fifth inst., the wounded were lodged at the 
Convent of the Trinitarians in the town and the English in its 
infirmary. To-morrow, please God, the Italians who form the 
bulk of the sick, will come into the old hospital and the Spaniards 
and Burgundiens into another. [ am afraid they will not find 
room enough, and that we shall have to have another hospital in 
this village, for on Sunday, about the sixth or ninth hour of the 
night,” or by English reckoning eleven p.m., or two a.m., “ twenty 
two cart-loads of English sick arrived here without any order in 
writing to admit them into the hospital, and I have not even yet 
received one. I have put them in a barn by themselves, for the 
waggoners set them down outside the village and went off with 
their carts, and it would have been cruel to leave them out in the 
open, when they had arrived in such a plight and had nowhere to 
lay their heads.” (Brussels, EZ. et G., 128, Antonio Gongalez to 
Spinola, Roermond, 7 November, 1605.] 

As a rule the army chaplains appear to have assisted the 
surgeons in taking charge both of the field and of the base hos- 
pitals, with the ambulance trains of waggons attached to them. 
[Brussels, FE, & G., 128., Pedro de Leon to Spinola, Brussels, 15 
July, 1605.] 

A picture of the Miracle of Ypres preserved in a chapel in the 
Cathedral there represented a field hospital in 1637, and showed 
Jesuits aiding the women of the camp in tending the wounded 
who lay in rude huta of branches and tarpaulins. 

Humanity had gained somewhat during the long wars in the 
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Netherlands, for in Alva’s day the English wounded would prob- 
ably have been left to the mercies of the weather, if they had not 
been knocked upon the head by their captors, 

After the fight at Ruhrort both armies withdrew into winter 
quarters, but seven thousand Spanish foot and four troops of 
horse were encamped upon Frisian soil, and Spinola could boast 
that during a campaign of four months he had taken with light- 
ning speed Linghen, Oldenzell, Wachtendonck and Cracove almost 
under Maurice’s very eyes. Such was the man who was jeered at 
by Spanish statesmen and Spanish generals as a paltering Genoese 
huckster. 
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CHAPTER IV 


His successes in 1605 had placed it in Spinola’s power to invade 
either Holland or Friesland at his choice, and his position dictated 
his plans of campaign for 1606. 

He suggested to the Archduke that he should again divide his 
forces into two armies. The first was to take the field on the 
Rhine with the object of crossing the Yssel into the Veluwe, the 
region of heather, sand, and pinebarrens which lies around the 
towers and plane trees of Utrecht, and pushes its yellow promon- 
tories forward into the low meadows which fence in the richest 
cities Of Holland against invasion. Once the Veluwe was in 
Spanish hands, their forces could venture to cross the Waal from 
North Brabant and to carry the war into the heart of Holland, 
which would thus be under pressure from two sides. It might be 
hoped that if Holland fell the other provinces would soon give up 
the contest. Spinola knew that the herring fishers and traders of 
Holland and Zeeland were the back bone of Dutch financial power. 

In the meantime Spinola himself was in great difficulties. 
Belgium was exhausted, and, when he went to Madrid he found 
that the money lenders would not advance a real until the arrival 
of the India Fleet. Finally he had to go on to Genoa and arrange 
to raise a loan on his own security, A severe fever which attacked 
him when he was on his way back overland to Flanders did not 
delay him fora day. The news of his sickness filled the Belgians 
with terror and the Dutch with joy. They saw in him their 
future conqueror and circulated false reports of his death. His 
arrival at Brussels at the end of May struck them to their souls. 
“ Many members of the Government,” ran a letter from Antwerp, 
which was read before the Spanish Council of State, “ who, 
heretofore, would not hear the word ‘ Peace’ mentioned, now 
sigh for it. Their trade and navigation by which they lived and 
supported the war, are failing them, as countless families have 
left the islands because they cannot support the public burdens. 
It is likely enough that if we had some successes at sea and the 
war on land were carried on vigorously under Marquis Spinola, 
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who maintains such strict discipline and has always paid his men 
to the day, we should see the cities in revolt against the Govern- 
ment to force them to make peace and to return to their obedience 
to the King.” The Dunkirk privateers were fast bringing the 
Dutch trade and fisheries to a standstill, for even during the short 
nights of summer they ran in and out of harbour under the eyes of 
the blockading squadron, and would have brought in merchant 
vessels had the nights been longer. [Brussels E. et G. 128. 
Carro to Spinola, Dunkirk, 4 July, 1605.) The cruisers were 
thus teaching Spinola to realise the value of Dunkirk as a strategic 
base, and events were teaching the Spanish statesmen to realise 
the value of Spinola. In their reply the Council of State wrote 
that they were glad to learn the news from Antwerp, and trusted 
that ‘“‘ it may please the Lord, that Spinola may go on as well as 
he did last year and thus force the rebels to submit.” 

At that moment Spinola was the secret agent in the Netherlands 
for the Court of Madrid. 

Philip II, had given the Seventeen Provinces, with Burgundy 
and Charolais, to the Archduke Albert and the Infanta Isabella 
on their marriage in 1598, on the condition that the provinces, if 
the Archduke had no children, should revert to Spain. If the 
Archduke died first the Infanta was not to retain any rights in 
the States, but if she predeceased him without leaving issue 
surviving, the Archduke was to remain governor of them for the 
King of Spain. As, however, it was suspected that if the Arch- 
duke were left a widower he would be egged on by his neighbours 
to attempt to seize the provinces for himself, Spinola had been 
granted full powers to prevent any such attempt. 

He was specially charged to see that the Citadels of Antwerp, 
Ghent, and Cambray were kept in good condition and, should the 
Infanta die, to hoist the Royal flag over them at once, and to cause 
the garrisons and civil officials to take the Oath of Allegiance to 
Philip IIT. as their King and Supreme Lord. His army was to be 
kept up to strength from Spain and Italy so that it might be the 
largest in the Provinces. He should ingratiate himself with the 
nobles and with the Magistrates who held the towns in their 
hands and were, therefore, all important factors in the plans of 
Spain. The Magistrates took but little account of the noblesse, 
unless they could use them for their own purposes, and were, 
indeed, thoroughly suspicious of them, so that from a political 
point of view the magistrates counted for almost everything, the 
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nobles for little of nothing. The Archduke throughout his 
administration had taken exactly the opposite line, and, conse- 
quently, had not the slightest hold upon either party. Spinola 
was to swear to observe the laws, and maintain the privileges 
and customs of the provinces “ with the fidelity and punctilious 
care which are due to such faithful subjects,” and should they 
make any remonstrances against the presence of foreigners in 
their States, was to pledge himself that they should be removed 
“ as soon as peace has been made with the rebels in the islands.” 
[Villa R. op. cit. from Simancas. Estado, legajo 2,226, Philip IIT. 
to Spinola, Aranjuez, April 16, 1606.] 

These instructions are of great interest, They prove, indeed, 
that the complete confidence which outsiders believed to exist 
between the members of the House of Hapsburg whether of the 
Spanish or of the Austrian branch, was as much a figment of the 
imagination of ill-informed politicians, as was the belief that the 
Papacy was in league with His Spanish Majesty to bring the 
whole world under the flag of Castile. 

The King went on to inform Spinola as to his wishes with regard 
to treating for a Truce with the Dutch, ‘Since I have touched 
upon the subject of peace, I cannot but tell you that to make it 
upon proper conditions we must begin with a good long Truce. 
No difficulty will be made about this, nor will Maurice oppose it, 
as a Truce will leave him with the same advantages, authority, 
and forces as he has at present. But you will require all your 
dexterity to get the negotiations set going without letting it be 
seen that we here wish for a Truce. You must employ all the 
talents God has given you, and let your zeal for my service 
encourage you to accept one upon favourable terms for aa long a 
period as you can. If one were arranged for a short time only, 
it might possibly be rather of prejudice than of advantage to my 
affairs, for our successes of last year have brought the enemy 
into such straits that we might lose everything by a Truce which 
we have gained by our arms. You must not listen to any pro- 
posals they may make at a time when you are closely besieging 
any of their towns, and, in any case, your best plan will be to put 
all the pressure you can upon them by following up your victories 
in Friesland, but if they try to overpersuade you to make peace, 
you may give them fair hopes of it.” The King sent Spinola full 
and unrestricted powers to do anything he thought advisable to 
bring about a Truce, but ended by pointing out that for reasons 
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with which the Marquis was well acquainted, the Archduke and 
his chief advisers had never faced the proposals for a Truce and 
that he must so conduct matters as to give them no opportunity 
for thwarting him. 

Possibly the fact that the Archduke Albert had been Philip 
the Second’s favourite nephew was a sufficient explanation of his 
cousin’s mistrust, but the future was to show that the Archdukes 
were far truer friends to peace than were either the Court of 
Spain or Maurice of Nassau. War, indeed, was a necessity to the 
House of Orange, and their interests coincided in the main with 
those of the bulk of their fellow countrymen, to whom war seemed 
the essential condition of their prosperity, if not of their existence, 
asanation. It is true that in this contest Sea Power was in the 
hands of the Dutch. 

Spinola arrived in the Netherlands at the end of June, 1606, 
and at once prepared to take the field. Money was very scarce 
in Spain and he had been forced to raise a loan at Genoa on his 
own security of two millions, two hundred and sixty thousand 
Escudos [£452,000], for the cost of the campaign. The Genoese 
loan contractors themselves were not, however, in a very strong 
financial position, for their resources were in a great measure 
derived from their trade with Germany, much of which was carried 
on through the fair at Piacenza, and which could only be con- 
ducted with the specie which they received from Spain. Hence 
the banker Serra and his syndicate failed to pay Spinola their 
instalments regularly, and he was, therefore, obliged to leave his 
troops without their pay at the most critical moment of the cam- 
paign. The weather, too, was abominable. Rain never ceased 
from the beginning of July until the middle of September [ Rooses, 
Max. “ Correspondence de Hubens,”’ Vol. I. Pp. 344-349. Moretus 
to Rubens, 28 July. Rubens to Moretus, 9 September, 1606], 
the rivers rose higher than they ever did in the winter, and the 
harvest was delayed, so that the Marquis, who at the outset of the 
campaign had had only a small supply of grain in hand, and who 
had intended to live upon the country, could not secure a single 
ear of corn. 

He chose Maestricht as his base of operations and set out thither 
from Brussels with a brilliant train on June 28. At Maestricht 
he was joined by twelve thousand foot, two thousand horse, and 
three thousand waggons laden with provisions, ammunition, and 
mills. Hand-mills were indispensable to any Spanish army in 
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those days, for the Dutch, when in retreat before an invader, 
invariably dismantled their windmills, and thus left the assailants 
without the means of grinding the corn they procured by re- 
quizitions. Count Bucquoy had already been sent with ten 
thousand foot and twelve hundred horse to attempt the passage 
of the Waal, when Spinola left Maestricht for Roermond. Here 
he was joued by Colonel Melzi with fifteen hundred waggons, 
sixty boats to make bridges, and eight guns. At Roermond he 
mustered his army and sent away all the women except two for 
each company who were permitted to remain as laundresses, but 
he allowed the wives of the foot soldiers a loaf of bread a day, 
and those of the cavalry men a crown or six shillings a month. 
Rain had already set in and the soldiers were forced to march 
up to their middles in water over sandy roads which were now 
all but impassable quagmires. 

After crossing the Rhine and the Lippe, Spinola turned north- 
westwards, reached the banks of the Yssel without encountering 
any opposition, and took up a position between Zutphen and 
Deventer. Maurice, with his army, was upon the opposite bank, 
and, as he held the interior lines of communication, was able to 
move at his will against either Spinola’s or Bucquoy’s force. To 
effect a diversion Spinola ordered Count Sora to cross the Yssel 
at an easy place near Zwoll, whilst he sent Borgia to besiege 
Lochem, further down the stream, the possession of which was 
essential to his plans, Lochem fell in three days, but as the river 
was in flood Sora failed to effect a passage and, therefore, contrary 
to his instructions, marched down stream to make another 
attempt at the Isle of Mastenbroeck in the delta of the river. 
The Dutch, however, were strongly entrenched upon the opposite 
bank and, with the support of two ships of war which had come 
up from the Zuyder Zee, easily prevented the Spaniards from 
crossing with their pontoons and boats. Sora ordered a battery 
into action, but the Spanish and Italian artillerymen had grown 
slack and the balls supplied proved to be too large for the guna, 
as had been the case in the Citadel at Antwerp in the previous 
year. Holland was saved and Spinola’s plans were foiled by the 
negligence of his subordinates. 

In the meantime the Marquis had endeavoured to draw away 
Maurice by attacking Zutphen and threatening Deventer, but 
on learning that Bucquoy had failed to pass the Waal and that 
Sora had been checked on the Yasel, he determined to change his 
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whole plan of campaign and to attack Groll or Groenlo, a strong 
fortress between the rivers Berkel and Slinge, which lay upon the 
flank of his communications with the Rhine and Flanders, His 
chief reason for adopting this course was the state of the weather, 
but, as he wrote to Philip ITI., “ Through this means, whenever 
God is pleased to allow me to cross the Yasel, I shall be able to do 
so with greater safety, and in a manner more accordant with the 
best rules of strategy, and one may then be sure of keeping 
anything one may gain, for, to tell the truth, if one were to cross 
the river in the other way, that is, if one were to leave the enemy’s 
fortresses in the rear, without first taking them, I must own I 
should be running some risks. However, the advantages which 
I should have gained by doing so are so great and the risks, which 
I should have incurred, so small, that I had decided, that if Count 
Bucquoy got across the Waal, I would myself attempt the Yesel, 
but as he failed, I took Lochem and Groll.” 

Groll fell on the fifth of August, and Spinola at once marched 
south to attack Rheinberg, the great fortress upon the Rhine, 
which the Dutch looked upon as the outermost bulwark of Fries- 
land. Here he was rejoined by Bucquoy, and at once laid siege 
to the place. To relieve it Maurice crossed the Rhine and 
attacked the section of the lines of circumvallation which was 
commanded by Velasco. Spinola at once drew the bulk of his 
men out of the trenches and hastened to Velasco’s help. The 
Dutch were driven back and after a month’s siege Rheinberg fell. 

The soldier’s pay, however, was rapidly becoming due, but, 
as we have seen, the Genoese contractors had failed to pay up the 
promised instalments of their Joan; a dangerous mutiny broke 
out, and some of the soldiers deserted and joined the Dutch at 
Breda. Encouraged by their reports Maurice attacked and retook 
Lochem and three days later laid siege to Groll. The Marquis 
had neither money nor supplies, his army was discouraged and 
mutinous, and the enemy’s lines were too strongly fortified for 
him to attack. But, to Spinola, the possession of Groll was all 
important. The loss of the place would not only endanger his 
communications with the Netherlands but would risk the failure 
of the plana by which he had hoped to end once and for all a war 
which had raged for thirty-eight years. 

The Marquis therefore decided to play his last card. He 
crossed the Rhine with but eight thousand foot and twelve hun- 
dred horse and advanced on the enemy’s camp. “ He divided 
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his little army into three columns and posted the cavalry in small 
groups between the lines of waggons, which were defended by 
musketeers, In this formation he advanced upon the enemy, 
and when within a short distance of their lines, addressed his 
soldiers in a stirring speech. At that very moment his scouts 
eame hurrying back with the news that the enemy were with- 
drawing their forces from their camp. The Dutch had fled in 
sheer terror at the approach of his army and were in full retreat. 
Some troops of horse were speedily despatched to follow them up, 
and the rest of his forces entered and demolished the lines which 
they had abandoned.” Such was the Relief of Groll. It was the 
prelude to the negotiations for the Truce of 1609. As Moretus 
wrote to Rubens, “ You must have heard by now of Spinola’s 
victories at Lochem and Groll and of the Fall of Rheinberg. 

Would to God that his efforts had not been hampered by that 
tiresome mutiny amongst his troops which gave the enemy the 
opportunity of recovering Lochem. We have hopes, however, 
that this mutiny will soon be quelled, especially as the India Fleet 
has now arrived and brings us the sinews of war.” ([Rooses. 

“ Rubens,” op. cit. Vol. I. P.352, 17 November, 1606.] 

Spinola had the Dutch at his feet. He had already written 
to the King. “It is now possible to quarter a large force in 
Friesland, which, if it freezes as usual, will be able to foray the 
country as far as Utrecht and Holland, and do great hurt to the 
enemy.” Of this the Dutch were well aware, and as their trade 
was suffering severely from the Dunkirk privateers, they became 
inclined to negotiate for the conclusion of the Truce which Spain, 
as has been seen, was only too ready to grant them. Into the 
history of those negotiations, which took up the winter of 1606- 
1607, it is unnecessary to enter, for it has been recorded for all 
time by the pen of Motley. Spinola’s efforts were at last crowned 
with success, and it was with unfeigned joy that on the eighteenth 
of April, 1607, he could at last write to Lerma, “ Thank God, the 
Suspension of Hostilities for eight months has, at last, been 
concluded,” 

He might well rejoice at the signature of the Armistice. He. 
it was, who, with his brother, had won this great success for 
Spain. It was not given to him to foresee that when the plans, 
which he had been the first to put forward, came to be carried 
out by less able hands, they would lead Spain to her ruin. His 
victories in 1606 taught the Spanish generals to regard Friesland 
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and the Yesel as the Achilles’ heel of the revolted provinces, but 
they forgot that they could not attack them without the support 
of the Holy Roman Empire. To obtain that support they 
became involved in German politics and by doing so lost that 
understanding with England which might have enabled them to 
crush the Dutch by sea. Twenty years later when in her direst 
need Spain appealed to the Empire to aid her in defending Bois-le- 
Duc, that aid was accorded her, but so grudgingly that it reached 
her too late and at a moment when Spinola had no longer the 
power to carry out the plans which he had himself devised. 
Count Henri de Bergh, it is true, was in 1629 to carry the Spanish 
banners almost within sight of the Town Hall at Amsterdam, but, 
contrary to Spinola’s maxims, he left Emmerich and Rees un- 
taken in his rear, and the loss of Wesel, captured by the Governor 
of Emmerich by a bold counter-stroke, forced him to fall back 
at the moment when victory was all but in bis grasp. His failure 
made the fall of Bois-le-Duc inevitable, and within a month after 
the greatest fortress in North Brabant had fallen into Prince Frede- 
rick Henry’s hands, Malines and Brussels seemed ta lie at the mercy 
of the Dutch. Spinola’s removal had been, perhaps, the work of 
Savoyard intriguers but had Spain been able to secure the friend- 
ship of England she might have laughed to scorn the wishes of an 
unscrupulous and petty potentate, who held her as his dependant 
because he held some passes in the Alps. As has already been 
said, Spain could not at the same time retain the friendship both 
of England and of Bavaria, so long as England interested herself 
in the fortunes of the Palatine, and the Empire in the last resort 
was controlled by Bavaria, Thus Spain was led to her ruin by 
following the lines of Spinola’s policy in 1606. 

The History of the years between 1609 and 1621, during which 
the Truce brought about between Spain and the Nethcrlands by 
Spinola’s victories was in force has already been told by Motley, 
so far as it affects the public life of the Netherlands themselves, 
although death forced the great historian to lay down his pen 
before he had entered upon the story of the events which in 1621 
led to the rupture of that Truce and to the renewal of a war which 
had begun in 1568 and which was destined not to end until the 
ruin of Spain had been completed by the Treaties of Miinster and 
Westphalia in 1648 and by the Treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659. 
As it is our task to endeavour to relate the story of that war 
between 1621 and the Treaty of Barwilde in 1631, by which 
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Sweden entered into an alliance with France to aid in the pre- 
servation of German Protestantism, and thus commenced the 
Third Period of the Thirty Years War, at a moment but four 
months later than the day when Spinola expired heartbroken by 
his failure before an Italian fortress, we propose, so far as the 
period of the Truce is concerned, to confine ourselves mainly to 
the story of the events which immediately affected Spinola’s 
fortunes, and therefore to those which led to the intervention of 
Spain and England in the so-called religions war in Germany. 
It was no fault of Spinola’s that the Truce of 1609 proved to 
be but a breathing space in eighty years of war. The issues at 
stake went deep into the life of two proud nations, and at the 
same time war was to the material advantage of many powerful 
interests on both sides. Prince Maurice, on the one hand, the 
principal advisers of the Archdukes upon the other, did all they 
could to make use of the suspicion and ill feeling which existed 
between the Spaniards and their former subjects, The Dutch, 
mindful of the past, would not treat unless they were acknow- 
ledged as a free, sovereign, and independent nation; to the 
great joy of James I. the pride of the King of Spain would not 
allow him to hand over his sovereignty to them. [ London. S.P.O. 
S.P. Dom. James 7, Vol. 35, No. 17. Chamberlain to Carleton, 
London, 9 December, 1608.] To give way might have aroused 
dangerous ambitions in other portions of his loosely compacted 
Empire, whilst the Belgian nobility backed him up in his refusal. 
Diego de Ibarra, whom he had sent to Brussels to oppose the 
conclusion of a peace on the basis of Dutch independence reported 
that, “ The few people of this country, whom I have yet seen, 
deplore the manner in which this business has been set going as 
much as we do ourselves, and point out that the proposals as they 
stand are of no advantage to anyone except the rebels, and show 
not the slightest regard for the position of the Catholics in those 
countries. This they consider to be the greatest blot upon them. 
Nor do they take into account the welfare of the States which 
have continued in their obedience to Your Majesty.” [Simancas, 
Estado, leg., 2,289. Ibarra to Philip III., Brussels, 24 June, 
1607, apud Villa R. op. cit.] Questions as to Religion and to 
Commerce were, indeed, destined in the future to bring about the 
renewal of the war. It seemed out of the question for the Dutch 
to grant Liberty of Public Worship to their Catholic fellow 
subjects, whom they regarded, and not without good reason, as 
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the agents of Spain, nor would they reopen the Scheldt to the 
trade of Antwerp and thus strike at the root of the prosperity of 
Amsterdam. Yet, on the other hand, they claimed to. enjoy the 
right of trading freely with those Kast and West Indies which 
Spain claimed as her monopoly. But for the fear, indeed, which 
had been inspired in the minds of the Dutch by Spimola’s successes 
in Friesland it is probable that they would not have consented to 
enter into negotiations, which, in themselves, were unpopular 
in the Provinces, although the leading Dutch statesmen confessed 
that the bulk of the people were anxious for a Truce which would 
enable them to trade with Spain and to carry on their commerce 
by sea without risk. “* They own that if their people once began 
to enjoy these benefits, and if the negotiations were subsequently 
to fall through, they would find it impossible to induce them to 
go to war again.” ([Stmancas, wt supra, Spinola to Philip IIL, 
19 May, 1907.] Spinola was well aware that his Sea Power had 
played a great part in obtaining his successes, and in November, 
1607, he asked that ten ships should be fitted out at Dunkirk. 
Blockade had, indeed, proved itself a powerful weapon, but he 
Telied, likewise, upon other means, 

When, in January, 1608, he finally set out for the Hague as 
envoy, he asked for two hundred thousand crowns (£60,000), to 
be furnished him from Spain, to distribute amongst those persons 
who might assist him to secure peace. He was not inclined to look 
upon Maurice as absolutely incorruptible. He invited the Prince 
and other gentlemen to a great banquet, and when rising to 
propose the health of His Majesty and of Prince Maurice, said 
that he was doing so by His Majesty’s own orders, and that he 
was also charged to inform His Highness that His Majesty, if the 
negotiations proved successful, would create him Prince of 
Linghen. Drawing a letter from his pocket, he handed it to 
Maurice with the words, ‘“ Read it. You will see he wrote it 
himself,” [Brussels. E et G. 129, Newa from Their Highness’ 
Court, Brussels, 3 March, 1608.] 

The Dutch from the very first demanded that the King of Spain 
should renounce the title of Count of Holland and cease to bear 
its arms, but they soon learnt from the Imperial Ambassador that 
even if Spain renounced ita rights of Sovereignty, the Roman 
Emperor would never acknowledge their independence, and, 
therefore, they would still remain members of and subject to the 
laws of an Empire which was far from being a powerless 
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anachronism. It was not until 1648 that the Dutch were destined 
to become 3 “ Free and Independent” nation. Spinola early 
learnt what the constitution of the Dutch State really was. 
“ The people here in general seem very desirous of peace, but the 
people have no power. Some of the ruling classes, on the other 
hand, favour it, others not. Your Majesty must think of Count 
Maurice as of a person who has sixty-six thousand escudos a year 
[£19,000]; the droits of the East India Company have within 
six years risen to two hundred thousand escudos [£60,000] a year, 
as may be seen in a work lately published by them.” [Villa op. ext. 
Stmancaa, leg. 2,290. Spinola to Philip III., Hague, 8 March, 1608.] 
Writing some weeks later, he said, * Their trade with Spain is of 
much more profit to them than is that with the Indies, the great 
gains from which, if we leave out of account the droits which have 
been granted to Count Maurice, have been derived from the 
prizes which they have taken. But for these they would gain 
but little from the Trade itself.” [1d. 30 March, 1607.] During 
the war, moreover, Maurice exercised almost uncontrolled power 
over the administration of the provinces, in which he appointed 
one out of every three magistrates, so that he had every reason to 
bring about a rupture of the negotiations. President Richardot, 
an old diplomatic hand, had, however, given Spinola some con- 
golation by proving to him that if the Truce came to an end before 
any arrangement had been arrived at about the India Trade, 
Spain would retain her prerogatives unimpaired and might justly 
make war to maintain them. The Seventeenth Century was an 
age of law; diplomatists found in its prescriptions a much needed 
salve for their consciences, and few, indeed, were the Statesmen 
or Generals who would have dared to proclaim openly that 
“* Might is Right.” It was to the men of that generation that we 
owe the organized hypocrisy called International Law, and to 
understand their negotiations, we must remember that to them 
a negotiation was identical with a trial in a court of justice, for 
they were still under the spell of the Roman Law, and of the 
Roman Church. 

To Spain, however, peace was a necessity, for she was utterly 
exhausted by her contest with a people, who relied for their 
defence upon their power upon the water, which served them not 
only as a means of transport for their troops but as a rampart for 
their fortresses, and who could thus, at any time, carry the war 
inte the heart of the Obedient Pravinces, with but slight fear of 
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a counter thrust, If such an invasion were successfully carried 
out it might be feared that the invaders would be welcomed with 
open arms by the populations of the Obedient Provinces whether 
Flemings or Walloons, and, in that case, all the Spanish forces in 
Flanders would have to lay down their arms. To attempt an 
offensive war would cost three hundred escudos [£90,000] a 
month and the Treasury was exhausted. 

By the help of France and England the Truce was at length 
arranged for a period of Twelve Years dating from the ninth of 
April, 1609, but it was more than once nearly broken off owing 
to the delay of the Madrid Government in sending the ratification. 

The pause in the hostilities was everywhere welcomed with 
rejoicing, and the news was nowhere more welcome than at 
Genoa, where the Genoese were in ecstasies at the success of their 
fellow countryman. As Guglielmo Doria, a kinsman of his old 
rival, wrote to him, “I have been delighted beyond measure, as 
is my bounden duty, at the glorious success which has crowned 
Your Excejlency’s labours in the Provinces, and after giving my 
most humble thanks to God for it, I must send Y. E. my heartiest 
congratulations, for I feel sure that you, who are so kind-hearted 
and courteous, amid all the thousands of messages like this which 
you have received, will not disdain my humble and sincere 
tribute of affection.” [Brussels, F a G., 129. Doria to Spinola, 
Genoa, 15 May, 1609.) 

Spinola himself took a very sober view of the matter. In 
writing to his agent the banker Carlo Strata at Madrid, he says, 
* You tell me some people in Madrid say that I was too precipitate 
in the way in which I negotiated the Truce. [fit had been carried 
through m two or three months, they might, possibly, have had 
some grounds for this assertion, but as the negotiations have 
taken some two years and a half, I cannot imagine on what they 
can found their attacks. However sound any arrangements 
may be, there will always be some one to impugn them. There 
are always jealous people about.” [Brussels, do. Spinola to 
Strata, 19 August, 1609.] 

Observers in London were, however, inclined to attnbute the 
delays to the Dutch as much as to the Spaniards, “ The impatience 
of the commissioners [both our owne and French] doth press that 
people beyond theyre pace,” [Z.ondon, S.P.0., S.P., Dom. James I., 
Vol. 44, No.6, Chamberlain to Carleton, 3 March, 1609}, but the 
Court circles at Whiteha}l were not friendly to the Dutch, The 
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King, as has been seen, was secretly delighted when Spain refused 
to recognise their independence, and Anne of Denmark osten- 
tatiously refrained from attending a City banquet to the States 
Commissioners at which they were placed next to the Prince of 
Wales. [Do. Vol. 28, No. 20, do. to do., 20 July, 1607.) 

For a time, however, it seemed possible that the Truce might 
be cemented into a permanent Peace. A motion to that effect 
was discussed by the Spanish Council of State on the basis of a 
proposal made by the Dutch in February, 1612, but, owing to 
mutual suspicions, the scheme fell through. 

At that moment a double marriage had just been arranged 
between the reigning Houses of Spain and France. The Infanta 
Anna of Austria was betrothed to Louis XIII, and Elizabeth of 
Bourbon to the heir to the Spanish Crown, the Infante Philip. 
Shortly afterwards the Empire became vacant by the death of 
the Emperor Rudolf II., and great anxiety prevailed as to the 
election of his successor, for faction was running higher than ever 
in Germany on account of the disputes which had arisen as to 
the disposition of the inheritance of the late Duke of Cleves and 
Juliers, and of the action which had been taken against the 
Protestant City of Donauwerth. The Dutch were in a state of 
alarm and terror at the possible outcome of these contests, and 
had collected a force on their German frontier “ either to give 
heart to the heretics in Germany, to settle the question of the 
Imperial election, or to enter Miinster and take possession of some 
strong places in it, more particularly of Ritberg,” which had been 
handed over by its Protestant Count to Maurice, and recognized 
as his fief. [Stmancas, leg. 2,291, apud Vilia.] Miimster lay on 
the Frisian border, and might well form a barrier against a 
repetition of an invasion like that of 1606. 

Spinola was most anxious that the Spanish Government should 
accept the Dutch proposals. He urged that the negotiations for 
the transformation of the Truce into a Peace should be carried 
on in Belgium, and that @ mission should be sent to notify the two 
Royal marriages to the Archdukes, so that some Spanish repre- 
sentative might be at hand to advise the Archduke Albert as to 
the conduct of them. 

In accordance with his advice, Philip ITI. shortly afterwards 
despatched his favourite, Don Rodrigo Calderon, to Flanders on 
this complimentary mission and gave him instructions ‘* to con- 
clude peace with the islanders if they persisted in their wish.” 
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Exaggerated fears as to the probable effects of the new arrange- 
ments between France and Spain prevailed, however, at the 
Hague, and the proposals for a peace were tacitly dropped. 

Thus the golden moment for concluding a seemingly endless war 
passed unused. Jt was destined not to return for thirty-six 
years, 
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CHAPTER V 


Spivoia had rendered great services to Spain but his reward was 
long delayed. In their hearts every courtier and every official at 
Madrid looked down upon the Genoese banker, and the Treasury 
were in no hurry to repay him those monies which had been so 
welcome when the Dutch cavalry were foraying Brabant. Lerma 
ruled the Council of State and Lerma was his enemy. 

His affairs were in disorder and he had hoped to be allowed to 
return to Genoa to arrange them as soon as the Truce had been 
signed. But, owing to the delays of the Spanish Treasury, he 
was detained in Flanders all through 1609, and when the spring of 
1610 arrived, the relations between France and Belgium were in 
such a state, that war seemed on the point of breaking out between 
them, thanks to a love caprice of Henri IV. (Brussels, E. et G., 
- 129. Spinola’s Mother to Spinola, 27 December, 1608.] 

At fifty-seven Henry of Navarre was still the evergreen lover, 
who had made the name of the fair Gabrielle d’ Estrées famous 
throughout Europe. He had been enthralled by the infantile 
graces of his kinswoman, the Princess of Condé, “‘ the prettiest 
little thing in the world and the kindliest and best natured, and 
such a fine Celestina that no artist, who wished to paint one, 
could ever find a better model.” [Villa. R., “ Corr. de la Inf. 
Isabel.” Pp 213-214. Infanta to Philip IIT., Brussels, 22 April, 
1610.] The “ fine Celestina ” had no mind to yield to the wooing 
of such a rough and war-worn gallant. The Princess, accom- 
panied by her husband, fled to Flanders, and sought refuge at 
the hospitable Palace of Brussels which, for all its stately splen- 
dour, was looked upon by the courtiers of other and more dissi- 
pated potentates as a lay monastery. Henri [Y., whether as a 
Protestant or a Catholic, had never shown any great respect for 
any moral or ecclesiastical law which conflicted with his desires. 
When he had learnt the whereabouts of his lady love, he at onca 
claimed her extradition, and, when the Archduke, in the name 
of hospitality and religion, refused to comply with his demands, 
hastened to assemble troops upon the frontier. His Majesty had 
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Jong entertained vague but splendid dreams of remodelling Europe 
for the advantage of France, and these dreams could only be 
transmuted into realities by a war with the House of Austria. 
For this war the dispute about the Princess of Condé would afford 
a welcome pretext, By the middle of April, 1610, matters were 
looking very serious, and the Infanta wrote to urge Lerma to make 
every preparation to defend the Netherlands. But the prospect 
of war did not prevent the Court of Brussels from making every 
effort to entertain their guest. “I don’t suppose anything like 
this was ever seen or heard of before, for should war break out, we 
are caressing and entertaining the cause of it here, and yet get 
but poor thanks for our pains, though this won’t deter us from 
doing what is right.” 

For a moment the Archdukes put aside the habits of the 
cloister. We can see them in Otto Vennius’ brilliant painting 
seated in their rich Spanish dresses on a dais in the great gallery of 
the Brussels palace. The sunshine of a spring evening streams in 
through the oriel window, and whilst fiddles and violins discourse 
sweet music, the Princess Celestina in white silk dress with hoop 
and high lace collar, and fair curls hiding her ears, treads a 
measure with a swarthy gallant, who has faced Dutch pikes and 
muskets at Groll or at Rheinberg breach. ([C/. Picture by Otto 
Vennius in the Royal Gallery at Brussels.] 

As the Infanta wrote to her brother, “ The King of France is 
getting his army together with all possible haste. He wants to 
break with us because we will not give up to him a woman whom 
he has so well won, or to speak more truthfully, so well lost.” 
[Villa, R. “Corr, ete.’ op. cit. Pp. 213-214. Infanta to 
Philip III., 22 April, 1610.] All they did to amuse her and win 
her over was utterly useless, for her lover kept. sending her mes- 
sages and letters. ‘‘ There is no lack of bawds. The first and 
foremost of them is the wife of her King’s ambassador here, 
though the husband is no pimp, but an honest man,” whilst the 
Princess’ old nurse, who lived at the Embassy, sent her messages 
every day to tell her what she was to write to the King. ‘ When 
I think of what her gallant looks like, I can’t help laughing for all 
the war he wants to make on us. Well, as he will make such a 
to-do, I must implore Your Majesty to have him given what he 
wants, for I can see how much this concerns your own interests, 
and how much they would suffer if he were left a free hand in 
these States.” The Infanta knew what harm French money and 
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French intrigue had wrought to Spain in the revolted Netherlands, 
nor was she ignorant that her own dominions remained true to 
their allegiance rather from their fears for their religion than from 
any love to their present rulers. She was well used to war, and 
all that troubled her was that her husband would have to take 
the field and that their guests were so ungrateful to them for 
them kindness. “ But everything that is not her gallant’s seems 
poison to her.”” Yet, as Henri at fifty-seven was “ fresh and good, 
one must forgive her.” 

But although Henri IV. was so willing to go to war to recover 
his lost love, he could not but pay some regard to the wishes of 
his wife, Marie of Medicis, whose one desire was to be crowned 
Queen of France, and he was forced to defer his departure for the 
Flemish frontier until after the coronation, which was to take 
place at Paris on the eleventh of May. On the afternoon of May 
the tenth, Henri of Navarre was struck down by the knife of 
Ravaillac. Spain and Austria were saved; France passed 
into the hands of a weak Italian woman, the tey of weak Italian 
favourites, and was to be for twelve yearv the least considered 
power in Europe. Spinola, who had vonstantly been refnsed 
leave to return to Genoa, because he was the only man whom the 
Archduke, who was get#ing very old and feeble, could entrust 
with any part of bis work, could now look forward to visiting his 
family in September. As he wrote to his wife, “ I do not now see 
any sic of war in these parts.” (Brussels, E. et G., 129. Spinola 
te Marchesa Giovanna Spinola, 12 June, 1610, Villa. R., “ Con., 
eic.,” op. cit. P. 236, Infanta to Lerma, 7 May, 1611.] 

The Princess of Condé does not seem to have mourned her 
lover for very long. Her husband had arrived at Brussels and 
had risen greatly in the Infanta’s opinion because he did not seem 
over anxious to see his spouse. The lady herself was only too 
eager to get away from Brabant, although her hostess thought 
that she would never again “ be made as much fuss with ” as she 
had been there. Archduke Leopold, that ruler of Alsace and 
Tirol, who in later years was to be the persecutor of the Grisons 
Protestants, would never leave her alone but would call her away 
from table to talk to him. Possibly his conversation was not of a 
very edifying nature, as they were “ not likely to see the Princess 
at the Magdalens of San Geronymo, for being preached at every 
day would never suit her.” [Villa R., “Con,, eic.,” op. cit. 
Pp. 216-217. Infanta to Lerma, 19 June, 1610.] 
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The Infanta’s only remark on hearing of the murder of Henri 
IV. was that it was termble, “ but Our Lord always defends His 
cause and this is clearly the case now.” Toa Spaniard, who for 
eight centuries had been the forefighter in the Christian struggle 
with the Moslem, the Cause of Spain was the Cause of God. It 
would be unjust to twist the Infanta’s words to prove that Spain 
had a hand in the assassination of the French King. Flanders 
was in no condition to protect herself from a French invasion, 
Spain was disarmed, and these facts show that neither the 
Archdukes nor Philip III. were, in any sense, the accomplices of 
Ravaillac. 

The death of Henri IY. put an end for a time, as Spinola had 
pointed out, to all fears of war, and the Marquis thus had leisure to 
attend to his domestic affairs. 

As we have seen, Spinola, in 1592, had married Giovanna 
Bassadonna, only daughter and heiress of Giovanni Bassadonna, 
Lord of Trifalda in Naples and Count of Gallerate in the Duchy 
of Milan, who hed brought him a dowry of over five hundred 
thousand scudi (£126,900). 

By her he had two sons, Philip, who was intended for the army, 
and whn, after the Fall of Ostend, had received a Castilian title, 
and Augustine, who was destined for the Church. Both were 
educated at Madrid as pages in the Queen’s hougehold. His two 
daughters, Polyxena and Maria, were brought up ox lay sisters 
in the Convent of San Lionardo at Genoa, where they lived as 
nuns in all but in name. Maria was deeply religious and, but for 
her too early death, would have taken the veil. Polyxena, who 
was highly educated, was trained for a life at Court and the 
question of her marriage became one of Spinola’s greatest pre- 
occupations. The Marchioness was religious but insignificant, 
and took a far less important place in the household than his 
mother, who was a most sensib e and well read woman, accus- 
tomed to deal with important business, and who evidently took 
great interest in public affairs, 

The Marquis lived at Brussels, in a palace near the top of the 
Montagne de la Cour, which had once belonged to the Prince of 
Orange, and now forms part of the Royal Picture Gallery. His 
housekeeping was magnificent, and his household, with his aides- 
de-camp, chamberlains, and troop of noble guards, was worthy 
ofaprince. Yet we never find him bringing his wife and children 
to the Netherlands, and Polyxena’s marriage was left chiefly in 
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the hands of his sister, Maria Spinola, and his wife’s kinswoman, 
Marchesa Doris. His affairs were embarrassed owing to the 
delays of the Spanish Government in repaying his advances to 
them, and to the failure of the Flanders branch of his firm, and he 
could not give his daughter a large dowry. [Brussels, E. et G., 
129. Giovanna Spinola to Spinola, 23 May, 1911.] 

The Spinolas, as we have seen, ranked amongst the first families 
in Italy and esteemed themselves the equals of any of its ruling 
houses. Consequently it is not surprising to find the Prince of 
Bozzolo, a cadett of that House of Gonzaga,who for three centuries 
had reigned a Mantua, and who had given Empresses to the Holy 
Roman Empire,coming forward as a candidate for Polyxena’s 
hand. His rival was the Prince of Avellino, whose family were 
great at Naples. Spinola was inclined to favour Bozzolo, but the 
negotiations failed, and in after yeara he may well have rejoiced 
that they had done so. Bozzolo married his cousin, also a 
Gonzage, and the history of her haison with her kinsman 
Vincenzo, a Cardinal, who afterwards became Vincenzo IJ., Duke 
of Mantua, is one of the most tragic in Italian annals. It was to 
be the cause of that war of the Mantuan Succession, in which 
Spinola played so great a part. 

The Marquis had hoped to arrive in Italy in September, 1610, 
and we find him, as a preparation for his visit, giving his wife full 
instructions as to the manner in which she was to addreas such 
great ladies as the wife of D. Carlos de Benavente y Lerma and the 
Duchess of Ossuna, He allowed her to address them as “ Excel- 
lency,”’ but as to Princess Doria, she was to be guided entirely 
by the way in which the Princess addressed her. If, however, 
she had to speak first she was to style her “ Your Ladyship,” 
although his mother, who was not related to the Dorias, might say 
“Excellency.” It would be best, however, so as to avoid all 
difficulties, that the Marchioness should contrive to be in the 
country, whilst the Princess was in Genoa, but should take care 
to stay at a place some miles off, so that it might not look as if she 
had gone away on purpose to avoid her. [Brussels, E. & G., 129. 
Spincle +m Giovanna Spinola, 12 June, 1610.] Etiquette waa 9 
vital matter in the Berentoonth Century. and Spinola, who had 
not forgotten his quarrel with Prince Giovanni Andrea Doria, 
which had first Jed him to enter the Spanish service, was not 
inclined to make any concession to the pretentions of the family. 
Though Spinola’s heart was in Genoa, he had yet known how to 
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make the interests of Spain his own, and it was a Castilian who 
said of him, ‘‘ Spain owes more to him than she does to her own 
sons for he is shedding for her the blood which she did not give 
him but gave to them, and is thus making himself her child in 
the noblest and highest sense, for they are her children in virtue 
of what they have received from her, whilst he is her son not by 
what he received but by what he offered.” [Villa R., op. cit. 
P. 623. Dedication of “Den Diego de Noche” (Madrid, 
1623), by D. A. G. de Salas Barbadillo to Polyxena Spinola. ] 
As the writer truthfully said, “‘ When the heart is Spanish, the 
blood must be Spanish.” 

Spinola was not able to return to Genoa in the autumn of 1610, 
and thus it came to pass that he never again saw the mother whom 
he loved so dearly and who had so long and so ardently craved to 
see him. His wife’s letter, in which she informed him of his 
mother’s death, still bears the traces of her tears. “ After I 
wrote to you on Sunday morning that the doctors said she was 
almost free from fever, she took a sudden turn for the worse. 
After dinner, the fever grew far more violent, and reduced her to 
such a state of weakness, that on Tuesday morning, December 
the sixteenth, it pleased the Lord to take her to Himself. You 
may well imagine how we have all felt this, and no one can be 
more grieved than I am. I loved her not as a mother-in-law but 
as a mother, and I can assure you she loved me as a daughter, 
and often made me see it during those last days when she was 
keeping her bed, and I was always by her side. She very often 
seemed to wish to talk more to me than to the others up to the 
very last when she could hardly speak. This is all blotted, for 
I cried so, I had to stop writing. I am certain Our Lord hath 
been pleased to take her away from these great troubles, and that 
she is now happy in Heaven. I envy her with all my soul. I[ 
beseech you, therefore, to take comfort, for, of a truth, when one 
thinks of her holy life, one cannot think otherwise. She well 
knew that she was dying, and spoke to me about it on Monday 
with the greatest fortitude and calmness, and told me she wished 
a hundred crowns (£25) to be distributed amongst some rvOr 
people and religions when she was in her decth wguay and that a 
thousand masses should be said for her after her-death. All this 
has been done, and we have now only to distribute some money 
to the household.” ([Brussels, E. et @.,129. Marchesa Giovanna 
Spinola to Spinola, Genoa, 23 December, 1610.] 
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The Spinolas were always thoughtful about their old servants, 
and we see the Marquis writing from Flanders to his agent at 
Madrid to find a place for a former retainer in his son Philip’s 
household, and directing his wife not to discharge another 
** because he has been so long in the service of the family.” The 
staff of clergy in Genoa must have been a large one for the thou- 
sand masses for Spinola’s mother seem to have been said within 
a week of her death. 

The tidings of his mother’s death struck Spinola to the heart. 
“T have received your letter,” he wrote to his sisters, “ by the 
express despatched from Genoa with the sad tidings of the loss we 
have sustained by our mother’s death. You may well believe I 
have felt it most deeply, for she was the being I loved and hon- 
oured above all things in the world, and though one must needs 
submit oneself to the Divine Will, yet I cannot console myself for 
not having been able to see her as I had hoped to do within a very 
short time and that I should return and spend my life in her 
company, God, Our Lord and Master, hath been pleased to 
dispose otherwise. All we can do is to beseech His Divine Majesty 
in His mercy to bring her to Heaven, and to give your Ladyships 
and us all His comfort in the measure of our needs.” [Brussels, 
E. & G., 129. Spinola to Sra. Bettina Pallavicini, Sra. Lelia 
Spinola and Sra. Maria Spinola, Brussels, 8 January, 1611.] 

The Archdukes were, perhaps, hard taskmasters, but they 
looked upon the Marquis as the man “ who is the most useful to 
us in these States both in war and peace.” When, in April, 1611, 
they reluctantly gave him leave to visit Madrid, they both urged 
Lerma to send him back to them as soon as possible. At the 
same time the Infanta begged the Duke to induce her brother 
to reward him agreeably to his merits,” for, as a witness of it, I 
can assure you that he has risked his honour, fortune, and life 
with the greatest courage and abnegation which can be con- 
ceived.” [Villa R., “ Corr., ete.”, op.cit, Pp. 233-234. Infanta 
to Lerma, 7 May, 1611. She well knew that Lerma was the only 
person through whom the truth could reach her brother, for 
Spinola had few friends amongst the jealous courtiers of Madrid. 

During his stay in Spain, Spinola, at the request of the Senate 
of Genoa, induced the Spanish Government to withdraw their 
troops from Sassiello, a fief which they had purchased from the 
Emperor. The concession was no unimportant one, for Spain 
had long been anxious to secure the control of a belt of territory 
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to unite the Milanese with Finale, the one harbour which she 
possessed on the Western Riviera, so as to give her an acceas to 
the sea, which would be independent of Genoa. 

By the middle of April, 1612, he was back in Brussels, where 
German affairs were beginning to cause some anxiety, for the 
ownership of territories of great importance to the Obedient 
Netherlands was being disputed and religious as well as temporal 
considerations were influencing the. disputants, 

Just before the signature of the Truce of 1609, John William, 
Duke of Cleves, had died childless and the succession to states 
which extended over much of the Lower Rhineland and West- 
phalia, the Duchies of Juliers, Cleves, and Berg, with their 
important fortresses, the Counties of Mark and Ravensburg, 
and the Lordship of Ravenstein, was left to be contested by the 
Emperor, who claimed the vacant fiefs by devolution, and the 
Elector of Brandenburg and Duke of Neuburg claimants by right 
of blood. The two latter, as Protestants, were supported by the 
Dutch. 

Rudolph II., fainéant as he was popularly supposed to be, had 
all through his reign striven to make the theoretical rights of the 
Empire a reality. Of these rights one of the most important was 
that if an Imperial Fief became vacant, it was for the Imperial 
Courts to decide as to its legitimate owner, who could not take 
possession of his inheritance until he had been invested with it by 
the Emperor. The Elector of Brandenburg and the Duke of 
Neuburg accordingly appealed to the Emperor to adjudicate upon 
their claims, Thereupon Rudolph IT. announced that he would 
keep the disputed territories in his own hands until the case had 
been decided, and sent an army to occupy them, under the 
command of his nephew Leopold, Bishop of Passan and younger 
brother of Ferdinand of Styria. He it was whom we have seen 
scandalizing the Infanta by his most unecclesiastical flirtation with 
the Princess of Condé. Leopold got the fortress of Juliers into 
his possession by astratagem. Shortly afterwards, by a somewhat 
unusual use of his prerogative, the Emperor invested Elector 
Christian JI, of Saxony with the government of the provinces, 
much to the annoyance of Brandenburg and Neuburg, who united 
their forces, and, with the aid of the Dutch, expelled Leopold 
from Juliers on the first of September, 1610. Between 1610 and 
1614 the two kinsmen administered the duchies in common, but 
in 1613 Neuburg, who was the son of Mary, younger sister of the 
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late Duke of Cleves, whilst Anne, the Electress of Brandenburg, 
was the daughter of his eldest sister, became engaged to Madeleine, 
the sister of Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria. In May, 1614, 
Neuburg declared himself a Catholic, upon which Brandenburg 
at once expelled his troops from the garrison of Juliers and 
replaced them with Dutch. Neuburg appealed to the Archdukes 
for help, which they readily accorded him, “ as they feared that 
the increased power and prestige of the United Provinces would 
render them insupportably insolent and a danger to the interests 
of Flanders, if steps were not taken to check them.” [Cauchie A., 
op. cit. Pp. 39-41. Instructions for Mgr. Gesualdo, Archbishop 
of Bari, 23 October, 1615.] Neuburg, indeed, had, even before 
he decided to become a Catholic, been in communication with 
Spinola. ([Brussels, FE, e G., 129, Juan de Mangicidor to 
Spinola, 5: 8 October, 1612.) 

So long as Christian II. of Saxony lived, the Protestant neigh- 
bours of the disputed territories had remained quiet. But when 
the Elector had died of iced beer indulged in too copiously after a 
game of tennis, the burghers of Aix-la-Chapelle had openly 
re-established Protestant public worship, but were speedily forced 
to abolish it by Spinola, acting as Imperial Commissary. In 
June, 1612, the burghers of Cologne complained that Branden- 
burg and Neuburg were fortifying Mulheim, a small town on the 
Rhine opposite their city and claiming to be the original site of 
the Roman colony, as a refuge for the Calvinists who had been 
banished from Cologne and had appealed to the Emperor for 
the reversal of the sentence. The people of Cologne had for long 
had an agreement with the Dukes of Cleves that Mulheim should 
not be fortified, and they saw that if this understanding were set 
aside, they would be at the mercy of Juliers and of the Dutch. 
Through the Ecclesiastical Electors they petitioned the Emperor 
to order the new fortifications to be demolished and begged 
Zufiiga, the Spanish Ambassador, to secure them the support of 
the Archdukes. Zuiiga secretly suggested to the Emperor’s 
secretary that the decree should be issued, and, also, put in force, 
“ for if decrees are made in the air as the Emperor Rudolph used 
to say, and especially at the commencement of his reign, Emperor 
Matthias’ prestige will be gone for ever.”” Spain and the Arch- 
dukes ought to support Matthias in this for it would be a good 
opportunity “to prove to the Ecclesiastical Electors, especially 
Cologne, that there was no need for them to put themselves under 
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the protection of France.” (Brussels, FE. et G., 130. Balthasar 
de Zufiiga to Juan de Mangigidor, 21 June, 1612.) Spinola, 
however, pointed out in his reply that two thousand men were 
working on the fortifications of Mulheim, which were very strong, 
and that neither the Emperor nor the Catholic princes of Germany 
would take up arms to put them down. Consequently neither 
Spain nor the Archdukes should interfere in the matter. In the 
end, however, Mulheim was reduced to dependence upon Cologne. 
Through these transactions, Spinola, in an evil hour for Spain, was 
brought into confidential relations with Neuburg. 

All through the year 1613, Archduke Albert’s health was 
visibly failing, and it seemed as if his death might occur at any 
moment. When it took place, the Obedient Netherlands, as he 
had no children, would immediately revert to Spain. In Septem- 
ber, 1613, Philip ITI. sent instructions to Spinola that directly the 
Infanta became a widow, he was to show her the secret com- 
mission and instructions which he had received in 1606, and ask 
her if she wished to assume the government of the States. If she 
accepted his proposal, he was to take over the military adminis- 
trations with powers identical with those held by Alexander 
Farnese during the governorship of Margaret of Parma. If she 
declined, he was to assume both the civil and the military admin- 
istration himself, The King charged Spinola to observe the 
strictest secrecy on the subject but in his reply the Marquis 
pointed out that it would be better if all the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands were made to take an oath to become His Majesty's 
servants upon the Archduke’s death as it would be far easier for 
him to take over the Sovereignty if he could do so without delay. 
He wotld broach the subject to the Archduke to see how he took 
the suggestion, Spinola knew that the rule of Spain in the 
Netherlands rested solely upon force. Spanish garrisons held 
the three great citadels, and the Belgian nobles were never given 
any military employment in their own country. On the other 
hand the powers of the Estates in the various provinces, restricted 
though these were, enabled them to put a bridle upon their 
rulers, and gave their subjects the means of resisting their tyranny. 
If any interregnum elapsed between the death of the Archduke 
Albert and the reassumption of power over the Provinces by 
Spain, the forces of the Belgians could be organised 80 as to 
enable them to dispose of their own destinies and not to accept 
the rule of Spain unless on their own conditions. These fears were 
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far from being without a real foundation. In the course of time 
the hatred of the Flemings and Walloons for Spain was to prove 
stronger than their dread of Dutch heresy, and but for the short- 
sighted jealousy which Amsterdam entertained for her rival 
Antwerp, they would in 1632 have been reunited with the Seven 
Northern Provinces. A far stronger barrier would then have 
been erected between France and Germany than that devised by 
the statesmen of the Congress of Vienna has proved itself to be. 

By the end of 1613 Spinola was negotiating for the purchases 
of properties in Spain, where the King had promised him a large 
grant of land, and where his sons were now settled. The muni- 
cipality of San Cibrian offered to sell him the superiority over 
their town. [Brussels, FE. e¢ G., 130. Castro and Strata to 
Spinola, Madrid, 7:12 December, 1613.) 

At the beginning of 1614, however, the quarrel between the 
Elector of Brandenburg and Neuburg as to their rights in Cleves 
and Juliers became so acute that they prepared to resort to arms, 
and the Elector hastily placed himself in the hands of the Dutch. 

On February the twentieth, 1614, Spinola received a Com- 
mission from the Emperor Matthias to restore order both in 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where the Protestants had, as we have seen, 
taken the authority into their own hands, and in the disputed 
Duchies, At the urgent request of the Archdukes and of the 
Catholic League which was now beginning to intervene in German 
politics, he accepted the appointment. With the assistance 
of the League, he collected an army at Maestricht, but could not 
take the field until August. Had he been supplied with money he 
could, at once, have occupied all the fortresses in Juliers, but as he 
did not receive the two hundred thousand crowns [£60,000] for 
which he asked, he first marched upon Aix-le-Chapelle, accom- 
panied by the Archbishop of Rhodes, the Papal Nuncio at Brussels, 
who subsequently recalled to him “ the short time when I had 
the happiness of being a soldier under Y. E. command,” and 
speedily restored the Catholic Magistracy. [Brussels, E. et G., 
1%, Spinola to Philip II1., 19 August, 1614. Abp. of Rhodes 
(Guido Bentivoglio) to Spinola, 12 September, 1614. Cauchie A., 
op. cit, Instructions for Mgr. Gesualdo, Abp. of Bari, 23 October, 
1615. Valla op. cit. Simancas, leg. 628. Spinola to Philip III., 
Wesel, 19 September, 1614.] 

Leaving 4 garrison of twelve hundred men in Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the Marquis advanced into the disputed territories, which he 
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occupied with the loss of very few men, “ the greatest victory 
which a general can win.” [Brussels, FE. a@ G., 130, Paolo 
Redici to Spimola, 8 September, 1614.] Wesel fell into his hands 
at the beginning of September, and he thus gained a position 
which, as he wrote, might be of the greatest advantage to the 
Catholic Cause, as it commanded the junction of the Rhine and 
the Lippe and the chief highways from the United Provinces into 
Northern Europe. ‘“ For the last seventy years the citizens have 
refused to acknowledge the authority of their lawful master, the 
Duke of Cleves. Some years ago they fortified the town and 
there are now five thousand burghers enrolled in its trainbands. 
The place has always been devoted to the Hollanders, who for 
all these reasons have felt its occupation by Your Majesty’s forces 
very sensibly. I have put a thousand Spaniards in it, but as this 
is @ very small garrison for such a large fortress, and as I had 
promised the townspeople that I would not billet any more troops 
upon them, I am forming two camps to lodge another thousand 
Walloons and Spaniards to keep them down.” [Simancas, leg., 
628. Spinola to Philip IIL, 19 September, 1614. Apud Villa.] 
The Dutch under Maurice were, at the same time, occupying all the 
towns in the Cleves and Juliers territories upon which they could 
lay their hands, and had possessed themselves not only of Emmer- 
ich and Rees, which command the Rhine below Wesel and so 
safeguard the point where the Yssel branches off from the main 
stream, but also of Cleves on its hill, “ surrounded with clefts 
and craggy rocks,” whence “ one may discern Utrecht fifty miles 
away with forty more cities and great towns.” 

England and France were, however, by no means anxious for 
war, and, as the guarantors of the United Provinces, accordingly 
interposed their good offices. With the assistance of the French 
and English ministers, Spincla and Maurice held a conference at 
Xanten, that old Roman settlement, where, if the Nibelungen 
Lied speak true, Siegfried had his capital. 

On the twelfth of November, 1614, an agreement was arrived 
at by which the Spaniards and the Dutch agreed to withdraw 
their forces from the Duchies and to leave them in the hands of 
the two claimants, who were to divide the territories in dispute 
equitably between them after dismantling all fortified places, 

When, however, the agreement was to be carried into effect, 
Spinola proposed to Count Maurice that they should exchange 
personal promises that they wauld never again enter these 
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territories with an armed force upon any pretext whatsoever. 
As Maurice thought it derogatory to his honour to enter into any 
such engagement, the execution of the treaty was suspended 
until the Archdukes and the States General should have exchanged 
the required pledge. Both of them raised difficulties as to doing 
so and, therefore, both the Dutch and the Spaniards retained the 
positions which they had occupied for many years subsequently. 
[Cauchie, op. ct., Pp. 39-41.] It waa not, indeed, until 1666, 
that the disputed territories were finally divided between Branden- 
burg and Neuburg, when, by gaining Cleves, Mark, and Ravens- 
burg, Brandenburg, for the first time, acquired a foothold in the 
Valley of the Rhine, which brought her into close touch with 
Western Europe. 

Spinola’s policy with regard to the conflicting religious factions 
in the Rhineland, of which he was in occupation, would have 
surprised a Spanish commander of the old school, and was, 
perhaps, but little to the taste of the Roman Curia. He had 
thought it his duty to restore the exclusive rights of the Roman 
Catholic religion in Aix-le-Chapelle, as he was an Imperial Com- 
missioner, and the city was under the direct government of the 
Emperor. “In the other towns which have been taken which 
are not under the Emperor’s own government, and which Y. M. 
has no pretext for occupying in your own name, I have put 
garrisons solely to prevent the Dutch from doing so. I carefully 
refrain from interfering with their administration or their religious 
affairs, for I do not think it is Y. M.’s wish to exercise any author- 
ity in the Imperial cities, but through the Duke of Neuburg, who 
is certainly showing himself a thorough Catholic, I am trying to 
get matters put into such a train that their religious affairs may 
be brought back to the state in which they were when the late 
Duke of Juliers died, for they have certainly run very wild in 
such respects for some time.” 

Spinola’s tolerant policy was hardly likely to please the Holy 
See, for the Nuncio had received urgent instructions to secure 
that Mulheim, where the Protestants were nesting themselves, 
should be razed to the ground, for the burghers of Cologne 
dreaded being ‘‘ infected by such pernicious nighbours.” They 
had, indeed, obtained an order that it should be demolished from 
the Emperor, who had commissioned Archduke Albert to carry 
it out. 

Religion, however, even in Spain, was becoming a pretext 
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rather than a reality, when the interests of the State were in 
question, and in Germany, whatever the feelings of the burghers 
of Cologne may have been, it is certain that the political leaders, 
who were to be the cause of the conflict which was to devastate 
their country for thirty years, were not actuated by any real zeal 
for religious interests. The policy of the Vatican was dictated by 
temporal motives, whilst if Puritanism was a strong political 
force in England and Scotland, it probably remained so, because 
under the conditions of the two countries, the struggle between 
the King and the People could not have been fought out upon 
purely theoretical and constitutional grounds, in which ordinary 
men took little interest. As Cromwell saw, when he raised his 
Ironsides, Charles I, must have prevailed in the end, had not 
Parliament had behind it the Pulpit and the Bible. Spinola was 
one of the pioneers of the new era. 

Neuburg’s new-born zeal for Religion inspired but little con- 
fidence either at the Vatican or in the Spanish Council of State. 
The Nuncio at Brussels, it is true, was instructed to support him 
go that like a young shoot, which has just been acquired by the 
Holy See, he may taste of far more than the wonted fruit of that 
paternal goodwill which His Holiness bears towards him.” 
Spanish statesmen quoted with appreciation his own description 
of himself “ as a new plant in the Catholic Religion.” To con- 
ciliate the neophyte they even made a sacrifice of which only a 
Spaniard can gauge the full extent. The Rhineland, thanke 
mainly to the liberality of the earlier Emperors, had long been a 
storehouse of religious relics. Conspicuous amongst them was the 
Head. of Saint Lawrence, which had lately been discovered in the 
Abbey of Gladbach, one of the wealthiest foundations in the 
Duchy of Juliers. To Saint Lawrence that victory of Saint 
Quentin, which had laid France at the feet of Spain, had always 
been attributed, and it waa in honour of Saint Lawrence that 
Philip I. had reared the palace-monastery of the Escurial. This 
treasure the Marquis of Guadaleste, the Spanish Ambassador at 
Brussels, was most anxious to present to Philip DI., and when 
Spinola had occupied Juliers, he sent the Provincial of the 
Regular Carmelites to his camp to negotiate for its acquisition 
with Neuburg. Spinola did his best to secure it for Spain, but 
the Provincial reported that Neuburg hesitated to give a definite 
reply, and added that his own opinion was that as the Duke’s 
conversion was of such a recent date, it would be unwise to remove 
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such a jewel from his country, especially as the Duchess’ “‘ father,” 
of Bavaria, had already offered a hundred thousand 
crowns [£30,000], if the monks would hand it over to him. The 
Council of State solemnly discussed Guadeleste’s despatch and 
finally decided that as the people on the spot were beginning to 
show an interest in the relic, the matter should be allowed ‘to 
drop. [Simancas, leg., 2,028, 15 October, 1614. Apud Villa.] 

Spinola, with equal prudence, advised his master to refuse 
what must have seemed a very advantageous offer. The Aulie 
Council at Vienna had been discussing a proposal that Ferdinand 
of Styria, who, as the next heir of the Emperor Matthias, was a 
candidate for the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia, should hand 
over Alsace to Philip III. in exchange for the renunciation of the 
rights which he had to those kingdoms, although Ferdinand 
himself refused to entertain the idea. Spinola, when asked for 
his views by D. Balthasar de Zuifiiga, was dead against the accept- 
ance of any such offer, though Alsace would have given Spain the 
key to the roads from Italy to Flanders. “‘ To put the matter on 
general grounds, I must say that even if that province came into 
Y. M.’s possession, you could not change its privileges, its forms 
of government, and its ancient customs by one tittle. I am 
certain that its inhabitants and every heretic in the Empire 
would be up in arms, were the province to be handed over to 
Y. M., and would do their utmost to prevent it from being so. It 
is true that I can hardly believe that they would venture to go 
to war with Y. M. over such a matter, as if Y. M. were to accept 
the offer, you would be so completely within your rights in doing 
so, whilst, as I have already written several times, this province 
lies so close to Burgundy, that I belisve it would be very easy 
to hold it.” ([Vella, op. cit., Simancas, Estado, leg., 2,326. 
Spinola to Philip III., 19 September, 1614. ] 

The suggestion that Alsace should be handed over to Spain, 
which seems to have originated with Matthias’ Prime Minister 
and chief adviser, Cardinal Klesel, Bishop of Vienna, was to leave 
very important results, To the day of his death Philip III. 
continued to hanker after the possession of Alsace, and his 
wishes, which soon became known in Germany, aroused, as 
Spinola had foretold, the greatest hostility amongst all Germans, 
whether Catholics or Protestants. Spinola, who, as a Genoese, 
knew how detested Spain was in Italy, had foreseen this danger. 
But for the suspicion that Spain was seeking to acquire a foothold 
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pon the Rhine, Maximilian of Bavaria would never have come 
forward as her bitterest opponent. It was to Maximilian of 
Bavaria that Spain was destined to owe the failure of the negotia- 
tions for the English marriage, and the refusal of that assistance 
from the Catholic League in 1629 which, if given in time, might 
have laid the revolted Netherlands at her feet. Had Spain 
acquired possession of Alsace, however, she might have done 
much to baffle the intrigues by which, in the end, France was 
to succeed in reducing Germany to powerlessness for nearly two 
hundred years, 

It may seem strange that the adviser of a Spanish King should 
lay stress upon the obstacles which the constitutional rights of a 
ceded province would place in his path. We must remember, 
however, that, at that time, the old medisval constitutional 
institutions were still full of vigour in most European lands. 
The Cortes of Aragon had never contributed a farthing to the cost 
of the Netherlands wars ; the Cortes of Castille still controlled ita 
finances ; even in Flanders and Brabant the States were strong 
enough to threaten the suzerainty of Spain in 1632. It was only, 
indeed, after Europe had been bled white by the long wars of the 
Seventeenth Century that Parliamentary Government upon the 
continent was laid to sleep until it was reawakened by the Revo- 
lutions in Brabant and in France. Spinola knew that the rights 
of Alsace were realities, 

Wesel was a part rather of the Netherlands than of Germany, 
end Wesel Spinola decided to retain. Denmark was said to be 
urging England to send ten thousand men to secure its restitution 
to Brandenburg, but James I. was content to accept Philip ITI.’s 
assurances that it should be handed over in some indeterminate 
future and “ was loath to mistrust.” But by the retention of 
Wesel Spain was necessarily involved in every German intrigue 
and he psid dearly in the end for the coveted fortress. [London, 
S.P.0., S.P.Dom., Jas. 1, Vol. 77, No. 78. Chamberlain to 
Carleton, 4 August, 1614, Vol. 8, No. 10, do. to do. 26 
January, 1615.] 
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CHAPTER VI 


Durine the years between his return from Juliers and his de- 
parture for the Palatinate in 1620, Spinola rested from the toils 
of war. The troubles in progress in Northern Italy in no wise 
affected Flanders and in this interval the country was able 
to repair the losses of the past forty years. Thanks to the 
pious zeal of the Archdukes, churches and monasteries rose 
from their desolation whilst Protestantiam was covertly toler- 
ated. Two thousand immigrants from Holland were “ through 
the slackness of the ordinaries and the carelessness of the Arch- 
duke’s ministers,” allowed to settle in Limburg, and the Dutch 
could at any moment lay their hands upon accomplices in Ant- 
werp who would aid them to surprise the city. Probably, in 
the interests of Antwerp commerce, it was thought well not to 
inquire too narrowly into the tenets of the traffickers on her 
Bourse. [For Limburg, cf. Cauchte 4., pp. 108-109. Instruc- 
tions aux Nonces de Flandre, Card. Ludovisi to Archbishop 
of Patras, 1 May, 1621.] Agriculture was reviving; the tapes- 
tries of Arras and of St. Omer once more glowed upon the walls 
of every palace and of every manor house throughout Europe, 
whose statesmen and generals, were painted by Flemish artists. 
The libraries of her colleges groaned under the works sent forth 
from the pressea of Louvain, and Flemish glass, Flemish wood- 
work, and Flemish lace enriched the courts of Kings and the 
churches and conventa of the Catholic world. Meanwhile, 
for the first time in their history, Ostend, Dunkirk and Nieuport 
were sending out traders and fishermen, whose daring placed 
them on a level with the sailors of London, of Dieppe, or of 
Hoorn. The whale fisheries of Spitsbergen trained those Dun- 
kirkers, who were to be for so long the terror of the English 
coasts. 

The greatest blot upon the administration of the Archdukes 
was their treatment of wizards, sorcerers and witches. Almost 
everyone in that day believed in the existence of sorcery, and, 
in public at least, execrated it as a sin on a level with heresy 
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alone. James I. had, by his book on the subject, done much 
to revive the persecution of witches in England, but other rulers 
did not scruple to dabble in the Black Art. We find the Infanta 
Isabella writing in evident alarm to Lerma about the mal- 
practices of a brother of the Queen of Spain, who had been 
detected in dealing with some wizards. [Villa Corr. de 
la Inf. Isabel, p. 236, Isabella to Lerma, 7 May, 1611.] The 
Concinis, who held Marie de Medicis in their hands, perished as 
convicted sorcerers. Amongst Catholics the work or sorcery 
of the Louvain professor Del Rio played the part which James 
the First’s tome filled amongst Anglicans, and his teaching 
greatly influenced the Archdukes. Prudence, or some feeling 
of tolerance, for Austria in Archduke Albert’s youth was an 
all but Protestant country, had quenched the fires of the In- 
quisition in Flanders, but they blazed up again to burn the 
wizards and the witches who under the Archduke’s rule perished 
by hundreds at the stake, In dealing with Albert and Isabella 
this fact cannot be forgotten. 

With these matters Spinola apparently had little or no concern. 
During the first years after his campaign in Juliers he seems 
to have been chiefly occupied with military business and with 
his private concerns. For all his professions of esteem, the 
Duke of Lerma, who ruled supreme at the Spanish court, was 
by no means anxious to forward the Marquis’ pecuniary in- 
terests, and we find him complaining bitterly that Lerma had 
allowed the terms of the grant which had been made to him 
of the town of San Cibrian, a municipality not: far from Val- 
ladolid, and known for its mineral springs, to be altered to his 
detriment. [Cf. Dicctonario Geografico Estadistico de Espafia y 
Portugal, por el Doctor D. Sebastian de Mifiano, Tomos X. (Madrid, 
1827.) Tomo VII., p. 451. Art. San Cibrian de Mazete. This 
appears to be the place mentioned in Spinola’s correspondence. 
It 1s seven leguas from Valladolid, and in 1827 had 178 house- 
holds and 666 inhabitants, paying a contribution of 4,509 reals 
(£112 l4s. 6d.) Brussels, FE. e G. 130, Spinola to Carlo Strata, 
19 November, 1616,] His chief supporter at the Spanish Court 
was Lerma’s rival, Rodrigo Calderon, Marquis de Siete Iglesias, 
who was a great patron of Art, and whom we find recommending 
Otto Vennius, the painter in ordinary to the Archdukes, to 
Spinola’s protection in the hope that he might secure him the pay- 
ment of his salary and arrears. Spinola, as Rubens bitterly com- 
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plained, was no lover of painting, but he often sat for artist, 
and as early as 1634, his portrait was admired by those who 
visited Warwick Castle in the collection of his English acquaint- 
ance, Fulke Greville. Vennius had been the means of introducing 
Rubens to Calderon’s notice. [Brussels do, Calderon to Spinola, 
30 April, 1615. Corr. de Rubens (Rooses), Vol. I., p. 206. Rubens 
to Venius, 27 February, 1619. London. Brit. Mus. MSS. 
Dept. Add, 34,754 (1) A Short Journey of a Captain of the 
Military Company of Norwich through twenty-six Counties, 1634. ] 

Spinola was at this time very anxious to obtain ecclesiastical 
preferment for his younger son Augustine, who, after studying 
at Salamanca, had settled in Spain and had taken minor orders. 
The lad was only twenty-three years of age, but in a time when 
a kinsman of Lerma’s could become Primate of Spain and Arch- 
bishop of Toledo and be buried in the Cardinal's purple at four- 
teen, it was not unreasonable to hope that the son of such a 
devoted champion of the Church as Spinola might attain to 
similar honours. The Cardinal’s hat was, indeed, a hereditary 
possession in the house of his rivals the Dorias, and at their 
villa under the palms and orange trees of Pegli, a small casino 
in the grounds is still known as the Villino det Cardinali, becanse 
it was there that the Doria Cardinals lounged away their sum- 
mers, The Marquis had no lack of friends amongst the high 
dignitaries of the Church. During the campaign of 1614 he 
had earned the thanks of the Elector of Cologne by sparing his 
bishopric of Miinster, and he had placed the Jesuita both in 
Genoa and in the Low Countries under many obligation: to 
him. [Brussels, do. Giovanna Spinola to Spinola, 12 July, 
1614. Ferdinand, Elector of Cologne to Spinola, 6 September. 
Archbishop of Rhodes to Spinola, 12 September, 1614.] The 
Papal Nuncio at Brussels, when congratulating him upon his 
victory at Wesel, wrote, “ Your exploits at Wesel have been 
well worthy of your Excellency’s reputation, and the Catholic 
Church will beyond doubt profit by your conquest,” and in his 
despatches to Rome had extolled his services in the warmest 
terms. 

The Spanish Court was, however, a jealous master and was, 
above all things, suspicious of any of ita servants who approached 
the Vatican through channels independent of itself. For this 
reason Spinola sought, in the first instance, to obtain the coveted 
hat through the good offices of the King, but he appears to have 
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been met with a rebuff. “I gather from Y. E.’s letter that you 
are by no means pleased with the answer about the hat. I fear 
that it will turn out a long business if you try to work it through 
people here, for they say the next promotion of Cardinals is not 
to be made at the nomination of Princes, as the last one was, and 
as H.M. has promised his nomination to other persons at the next 
after that, you will see you may have to wait many a year before 
it comes to your turn. They tell me, however, that it would be 
no bad thing if you were to use your own influence at Rome, and 
not go about asking others to put in a word for you, as Y.E. has 
such claims upon them that they can refuse you nothing. Possi- 
bly, if you do this, you may get the hat at the next promotion.” 
[ Brussels, do. Strata to Spinola, 18 November, 1617.] 

Spinola accordingly forwarded the King’s letter to Rome, 
“go as to try and find out what I may expect,” but, at the same 
time urged Strata to get people at Madrid to push the matter 
there, as “ they may make up their minds to do what I ask.” 
(Brussels, do. Spinola to Strata, 17 December, 1617.] In 
writing to Cardinal Sacchi, who had been looking after his interesta 
at Rome, Spinola said he expected his application would be 
granted. (Brussels, do. Spinola to Sacchi, 23 December, 1617.] 

In the meantime he succeeded in accomplishing the purchase 
of San Cibrian with all its feudal rights, and thus acquired a fine 
and fertile property not far distant from Valladolid. His eldest 
son, Philip, whose extravagance seems to have given him some 
anxiety, entered the cavalry in Milan, whilst his daughter Poly- 
xena, after her sister’s death, settled at Madrid, where she was 
praised by her panegyrists as famous not only for her illustrious 
blood, “ which the trumpets of Fame celebrate so loudly in the 
happiest and richest regions of Europe,’ but for her “ rare 
genius.” After remaining for a time as lady-in-waiting in the 
Queen’s service, she was married to the eldest son of the Marquis 
of Lonaria, D, Diego de Guzman, who under his father-in-law’s 
tuition became one of the best Spanish generals, under the title of 
Marquis of Leganés. The Spinolas were rapidly becoming 
Spaniards in all but blood. 

In 1617, Ferdinand of Styria was clected King of Bohemia by 
the Bohemian Estates who, as they subsequently protested, were 
acting under duress, and D. Pedro de Toledo was sent by the 
Archdukes to his Court at Gratz to congratulate him upon his 
accession. 
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Toledo’s letters to Spinola give a curious account of the diffi- 
culties of travelling in Germany at a time when the Germans 
were amongst the most advanced nations in Europe. 

Writing from Cologne Toledo says, “The weather was so 
wretched on Wednesday and the roads were so bad, that I can 
fairly say I never saw worse in my life, and so I could not get 
further than Hansquebract. On Thursday I went on to Keupen 
and reached Cologne on Friday, where I visited the relics which, 
as Y.K. knows, are well worth seeing. Putz has advised me to 
send my coaches and horses by land to Frankfort, and to go there 
myself by water with my people and my baggage. They say it 
will take me six days, and so I see the journey will be longer than 
people at Brussels expected, and my reckoning likewise, for I don’t 
take a step but it costs me a well of gold. There is nothing for it 
but patience.” He reached Frankfort after a six days journey 
and sleepless nights, “ for the inns were so bad that I had to sleep 
in the boat.” At the wish of Ofiate, the Spanish Ambassador at 
Vienna, he was to go there before going on to Styria and to the 
Tirol, “ so you may imagine how little money I shall have left 
when I get there, as I see I can hardly make such a journey in 
such weather with only six thousand ducats [£1,800], and in a 
country where, so far at least as this, everyone seems to wish to 
rob us. I have learnt this much at least, and I may say I have 
hardly begun my journey.” [Brussels, FH. et G., 130. D. Pedro 
de Toledo to Spinola, Cologne, 7 October, Frankfort, 14 October, 
1617.] Such was the last year of peace which Germany was to 
know for thirty-one years, for the choice of Ferdinand by the 
Bohemians was the ostensible cause of that Thirty Years War, in 
which Spain and Germany came to their ruin, and in which 
France rose to the head of European civilisation, We have now 
to consider the steps by which Spain became involved in the 
conflict. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


It is probable, as we have said, that but for her connection with 
the Netherlands Spain might have escaped the ruin which was 
brought upon her by the Thirty Years War, and that had she 
been the mistress of the Seas, she might have been exempted 
from the necessity of concerning herself in any way with the 
affairs of Germany. But so long as the Dutch continued to be 
the masters of the North Sea, so long was Spain compelled to 
use the land roads which connect the Mediterranean with the basin 
of the Rhine for her communications with her possessions in the 
Low Countries, and, as has already been said, for the use of those 
land roads she was dependent upon the goodwill of other powers, 
_ Conld the Spanish Government have seen the facts of the case as 
they really were they might have done well to put aside all ques- 
tions of prestige and to finally sever their connection with their 
Flemish and Walloon Provinces at the moment when Philip II. 
handed them over to his daughter and to his son-in-law in 1598. 

Unfortunately it had been provided by the Deed of Gift, that 
if either the Archduke Albert or the Infanta Isabella should die 
without issue, the Provinces were to revert to the Crown of Spain, 
with the proviso, however, that if the Infanta died first, the 
Archduke was to remain as Governor of the State. These rights 
Philip ITI. was determined to enforce, and both in 1606 and 1613 
he had, as has been seen, given Spinola definite instructions to 
enforce them should the contingency arise. It was fated, how- 
ever, that Philip III. should not survive the Archduke, who died 
in July, 1621, three months after hostilities between Spain and the 
United Provinces had been renewed on the expiration of the 
Twelve Years Truce. It would have been well, indeed, for his 
country if Philip [V. had refused to take possession of an inherit- 
ance which was but a drain upon his resources, and had handed it 
over as an appanage to one of his younger brothers, a course which 
some years later was much favoured by his favourite Olivares. 
But the King was young, impetuous, and warlike; the Dutch 
had refused to permit their Catholic subjects to exercise their 
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religion in public; they had aroused the resentment of many 
influential classes in Spain and Portugal by their encroachments 
upon their trans-oceanic trade, and had flouted his claims to 
retain a nominal sovereignty over the Netherlands provinces in a 
manner which not only excited the voung king’s keenest resent- 
ment, but which. if left unresented, might well prove fatal to his 
prestige in Italy if not in his American dominions. Prestige was 
the life-blood of the Spanish Empire which was held together 
chiefly by the Golden Link of the Crown, for, even before Philip the 
Third’s decease, the central government at Madrid had been 
forced to look on, almost as a passive, though unwilling, spectator, 
whilst Ossuna, as Viceroy of Naples, plotted for the overthrow of 
the Venetian Republic, and Feria, as Viceroy of the Milanese, 
wrested the Valtelline from the Grisons Leagues. For these 
reasons, then, Philip the Fourth reassumed the sovereignty of the 
Netherlands, and, by doing so, brought about a struggle which 
lasted nearly his whole life. 

The natural road from Spain to the Netherlands was by sea 
from Lisbon or from the porte of Galicia and Old Castille, through 
the Bay of Biscay and the British Channel to the ports or havens 
on the Flemish coast of the North Sea, Dunkirk, Nieuport, and 
Ostend. But though this route could be used without difficulty 
in times of peace, when Spain was at war with the Dutch it could 
not safely be traversed by unconvoyed fleets, and, as it was the 
custom for such fleets to lie off Dover or in the Downs until they 
could find an opportunity to elude the Dutch squadrons blocka- 
ding the Flemish harbours, it was a matter of great importance 
for Spain to retain the goodwill of England, and, if possible, to 
render France powerless to harm her. Despite the long contest 
under Elizabeth, Spain could count upon the natural reluctance 
of England to see the coast of the Low Countries in the hands of a 
strong, hostile power, and friendship with the House of Burgundy 
was as fixed a tradition of policy amongst Englishmen as waa 
enmity to France. England, indeed, could, at her pleasure, not 
only close the Straits of Dover to the Spanish flag, but by pre- 
venting the shipping of the Hanseatic Cities from transporting 
the wheat, the cordage, and the timber of the Baltic to the 
Spanish arsenals could, in a moment, paralyse her naval strength, 
for Spain did not grow enough cereals for the consumption of the 
Peuinsula, whilst her forests had been wasted in the centuries 
of war with the Moors, [Cf. Hist., MSS., Comm. Rep., Earl 
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Cowper's MSS., Vol. I., Sir John Coke’s Papers, pass.] The 
French navy was in decay, and Spain, therefore, had to count only 
with England in the British Channel. 

But, if the sea-roads between Cape Ortegal and Walcheren 
were closed, Spain could always fall back upon those great lines of 
communication which stretch across Europe from the Mediter- 
ranean to the North Sea, and which in the Western Mediterranean 
find their starting points in Marseilles and in Genoa. Mar- 
seilles in the early Seventeenth Century, had for one hundred and 
fifty years been under the dominion of France, and formed an all 
but independent republic in whose harbour the few gallies, which 
France maintained in the Mediterranean, lay rotting at their 
moorings. The roads which ran from Marseilles northwards up — 
the Rhone Valley towards Paris and Basel could not be used by 
the armed forces of Spain, although, in time of peace, the great 
highways which crossed the passes of the Pyrenees at their 
eastern and their weatern extremities were thronged with Spanish 
diplomatists and traders, with couriers hastening to Brussels 
with despatches on which turned the issues of war or peace, and 
with postboys, whose mails could, as a rule, pass unhindered even 
in time of war. If Spain could have regarded her interests merely 
as those of the Therian Peninsula, she might have taken but little 
account of the susceptibilities of any Christian power save France, 
and from France she was parted by a mountain barrier which had 
rarely been forced by an enemy during the long centuries, whilst 
her kingdoms were freeing themselves from the domination of 
the Moors. Scarcely, however, had Granada fallen to the arms of 
Isabella of Castile and of Ferdinand of Aragon, than Columbus 
opened to her the path to conquest in America, whilst at the same 
moment, by a series of marriages, and of wars, as fortunate in 
appearance for her rulers, as they were, in reality, unfortunate for 
their peoples, the Kings of Spain became the Lords of the Nether- 
lands, of Burgundy and of wide lands in Italy, and could wear the 
crown of the Holy Roman Empire. On land, however, France 
which since the liberation from the English, had heen wielded 
into a strong and united kingdom, lay between Castile and her 
newly acquired territories, and thus it became the task of Spain 
to retain a scattered Empire, connected only by the sea, without 
possessing the sea power adequate to hold it together. What 
wonder then, that in the end she sank under the burden of her 
efforts. 
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As the roads across France were not open to her soldiers, Spain 
was forced to make use of those which starting from Genoa ran 
through the valley of the Po across the Alps to the Rhone, the 
Rhine, and the Danube. It was upon the free use of these roads 
that her power to maintain her rule over the Netherlands in the 
last resort depended, and questions connected with them were 
one of the chief preoccupations of her diplomatists and her 
statesmen. These roads fall into three groups, namely those 
across the passes of the Western Alps between the Col di Tenda 
and the Simplon, those of the Central Alps, of which the most 
important are the Simplon and the St. Gothard, and finally, those 
of the Eastern Alps between the Spliigen and the Brenner, includ- 
ing the roads over the Maloja, the Bernina and the Albula, and 
the Wiirmser Joch and Ofener. None of these passes, with the 
exception of part of that over the Simplon, lay within Spanish 
territory, nor with the exception of Finale did Spain hold a single 
harbour on the shore line of the Gulf of Lyons or the Gulf of 
Genoa between the frontiers of Roussillon, and some fever- 
stricken forts on the coast of the Tuscan Maremma. Genoa was 
an independent republic, and the passes over the Alps were in the 
hands of minor powers, all save Venice, members of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and none at heart sincerely friendly to the interesta 
of Spain, which, indeed, could not count with certainty ever upon 
Genoa. In Italy the passes of the Western Alps lay within the 
Duchy of Savoy: the Simplon was owned by the Valais, which 
was an ally of the Swiss Confederation, and three of the Swiss 
Catholic Cantons controlled the St. Gothard, whilst the access to 
those of the Eastern Alps, with the exception of the Brenner, lay 
through the County of Chiavennsa and the Valtelline, both of 
which were dependencies of the Three Leagues of the Grisons, 
which after shaking off the dominion of Austria had entered into 
a close alliance with the Swiss Cantons. Finally the Brenner lay 
within the County of Tirol, and could only be reached from Italy 
through Venetian territory. But even so far as Italy itself is 
concerned the list of powers concerned with these great channels 
of communication is by no means exhausted. The only territories 
held by Spain north of Tuscany were Finale on the shore of the 
Western Riviera and the Milanese which reached from the Alps 
to the Appennines, but which was separated from the sea by the 
territories of Genoa. To its east lay the Venetian Republic, to 
the north the Grisons and Switzerland, to the west Savoy, whilst 
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on its eastern and western flanks lay the Duchy of Mantua and 
Monferrat, the latter of which was separated into the Marquisates 
of Upper and Lower Monferrat. The Duchy of Mantua con- 
tained the great fortress of Mantua, with the smaller but still 
important stronghold of Sabbionetta, as a dependent appanage, 
whilst the Citadel of Casale, the capital of Lower Monferrat, was 
regarded by military experts as equalled only by those of Turin 
and of Antwerp. Thus Mantua and Monferrat commanded to a 
great extent the roads which united Genoa with Milan and Turin. 
West of Monferrat, a line of fiefa depending iumediately upon 
the Empire lay between the territory of Genoa and the valley of 
the Po, whilst others, of which Zuccarello, was a type formed 
independent lordships which could be disposed of at their owner’s 
pleasure, subject, however, to the sanction of the Emperor. 
Monaco, a Principality, belonging to the Grimaldi, a fanuly of 
Genoese patricians, was garrisoned by Spain, whilst Nice and 
Villefranche afforded Savoy her access to the sea, and through the 
Col di Tenda, enabled her to compete with Genoa for the trade of 
Western Switzerland and Western Germany. Such was the 
political geography of Northern Italy, nor was that of the coun- 
tries north of the Alps more favourable to the preservation of 
peace and goodwill in Europe. The western road after leaving 
the territories of Savoy, traversed a narrow strip of country to the 
north of the Rhone, which in 1602 had been ceded by Savoy to 
France, and which comprised the districts of Bresse, Bugey, and 
Gex. It then entered the free County of Burgundy which was 
still under the Spanish flag, and after passing through the Free 
City of Besancon, entered Lorraine, a duchy which was at the same 
time both a member of the Holy Roman Empire, and owed fealty 
to France for the districts forming the Duchy of Bar, whilst its 
territories were intermixed with the lands belonging to the epis- 
copal sees of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, which, though in the 
posseasion of France, since 1552, were still claimed by the Empire 
as Imperial fiefs. From Lorraine the road passed into the clec- 
torate of Treves, which, though avowedly the weakest of the 
German electorates, was from its geographical position of great 
importance and was ruled by ecclesiastics, who were notoriously 
under the influence of favourites who could be bought at any 
moment by either France or Spain. It was not until a traveller 
traveller reached Luxemburg that he found himself upon the soil 
of the Spanish Netherlands, The passes of the Central Alps were, 
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as has been said, in the hands of the Valais, and of Switzerland. 
Switzerland was then formed of a loose confederation of thirteen 
cantons, with their allies and confederates, which, since 1563, 
had been for all practical purposes under the protection of France, 
whose ambassadors at Soleure could summon its Diet at his 
pleasure. Religious differences ran high and, though the prin- 
cipal cantons in the centre of the country were Catholics and had 
been formed into the so-called Borromean League for the defence 
of Catholic interesta by St. Charles Borromeo, yet the bulk of 
those in the lowlands of Switzerland were Protestant. In their 
number were included the powerful states of Berne and Zurich, 
which, with their subject lands held the country from the foot- 
hills of the Alps to the Jura and to the exit of the Rhine from the 
Lake of Constance, and thus could, at their pleasure close the 
roads from the Gothard and Simplon Passes to any armed force, 
whilst that “ Rome of Calvinism,” Geneva, barred the gate from 
Switzerland into the valley of the Rhone. Nor was the attitude 
of the Protestant Cantons a purely passive one, for religious feeling 
ran so high that when, m 1599, Archduke Albert and the Infanta 
Isabella were passing through the Aargau on their way from Milan 
to Brussels, they were not allowed to hear mass even in their own 
lodgings. Finally the passes over the Eastern Alps, which ter- 
tminated in the valley of the Rhine at Chur, whence one road ran 
over the Luziensteig to the Tirol, and Southern Germany, whilst 
another interrupted by the dangerous passage of the Lake of Wall- 
enstadt, diverged from it at Mayenfeld and followed the valley 
of the Linth and the Lake of Zurich to Zurich, were in the hands 
of the Confederacy of the Three Leagues, usually known as the 
Grisons, with their dependency the Valtelline. It is in connection 
with the war of the Valtelline that the constitution of these 

es can be most conveniently described. The Brenner, as 
has been said, lay within the County of Tirol, which was the 
appanage of a cadet of the Styrian branch of the Hapsburgs, and 
could only be reached from Milan by crossing Venetian territory. 
Such were the geographical conditions which forced Spain for the 
protection of her Netherlands dominions to involve herself in every 
dispute whether religious or dynastic in Central Europe, though 
it must be said that she could not possibly have avoided such 
an intervention if she was to retain those European possessions 
outside the limits of the Iberian Peninsula, upon which her posi- 
tion as an Empire almost wholly depended. None of these roads 
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were open to her without the consent of some of the most powerful 
of the German Princes, who, in the last resort, determined the 
policy of the Holy Roman Empire, and might at any vacancy in 
that Empire elect an Emperor who was bitterly hostile to the 
Hapsburg House. It is plain that the power of Spain was built 
upon the sand, and that the ground might give under her feet at 
every step which her veterans took on their long march from 
Genoa to Brussels. 

Barcelona, more rarely Carthagena, were the pointa of depar- 
ture for Spanish troops on their way from Spain to the Nether- 
lands, After visiting the crags of Montserrat, with their hermit- 
ages, their box trees, and their sanctuaries, in which pious imagi- 
nation has laid the scene of Parsival’s adventures when in search 
of the Holy Grail, travellers embarked in the gallies of Naples or 
of Genoa in the harbour of Barcelona under the shadow of Mon- 
juich. The seas swarmed with pirates, both Christians and 
Moors; as a rule, the vessels only sailed in very large convoys, 
which from Barcelona ran along the coast of Catalonia, until off 
Mataro they boldly faced the dreaded waves of the Gulf of Lyons, 
which to the Italian imagination were far more terrible than 
the “long seas” which rolled between Cadiz and the Havana, 
and, to use the habitual phrase of the day, “ engulphed them- 
selves.” A passage between Barcelona and Marseilles now takes 
about twelve hours. In 1618, a voyager might toss about for a 
week in the gulf before land was once more sighted to the east- 
ward, Asa rule the landfall was made as near as possible to the 
western mouth of the Rhone, where the grey mass of the Church of 
Les Maries, marking the spot where the Maries of Bethany and 
Saint Lazarus first landed in Provence, and where their bodies 
now repose, is seen far out at sea, towering over the yellow sand- 
hills and the gleaming lagoons which the flamingo loves to haunt. 
[C}. Cervantes, Novelas Ejemplares, La Espatiola Inglesa.] Saint 
Lazarus was a saint dear to the Spanish Heart. Had he not 
appeared to the Cid himself in a vision of the night ? The seamen 
greeted his shrine with many a pious refrain. From Les Maries 
the ships, withont as a rule putting into the narrow, crowded 
harbour of Marseilles, steered their course for the Islands of 
Hyéres, those Isles of Gold, where the orange, travellers said, 
flowered at mid-winter, and where the Greeks had laid the fabled 
Gardens of the Hesperides. Although these islands formed one 
of the four Marquisates of Provence, and the Marquis of “ the 
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Golden Islands,” was nominally appointed to protect them 
against pirates and sea-rovers, the French had long been upon 
friendly terms with the Sublime Porte of whose dominions, 
Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, then formed a part. Consequently 
the harbours of the islands were always open to Turkish corsaira, 
and many a stern fight between the Christian and the Infidel 
had taken place off the Isle of Levant. Once the Isles of Hyéres 
were passed, the fleet leaving on its larboard Antibes, then the 
bulwark of France, and Nice, even then famous for its flowers and 
early vegetables, steered for Monaco, where travellers, weary of 
the sea, could land at the foot of the clive woods which covered 
the slopes of the Condamine. Some made their way from Monaco 
by land to Genoa, over tracks so bad, so rugged, and so deserted 
that they had furnished Dante with a comparison for the worst - 
ascents on his Purgatorial Mount. But the Republic of Genoa 
never forgot that until it regained its liberty by the sword of 
Andrea Doria, it had been a French protectorate, and, therefore, 
obstinately refused to construct roads along the rock shelf which 
lies between the Appennines and the sea. Others sailed on past 
that lovely coast, where the fragrance of the flowers and orange 
trees, borne by the land breezes far out to sea, aroused the admi- 
ration of English travellers, until the graceful lighthouse of Genoa, 
her world famous ‘‘ Lantern,” rose into sight over waters gay with 
gallies conveying the Genoese patricians to those proud villas 
with their wondrous gardens which were in later days to serve as 
models for the pleasure palaces of Nice and Monte Carlo. But the 
seas were unsafe even off the very coasts of Genoa, and every 
villa had its strong tower to which its inmates could fly for refuge, 
when the clangour of alarm bells and the roar of the signal cannon 
told that Turkish raiders had made a descent upon the shore. 
Many a noble “ of the Porticos” rowed in an Algerine galley, 
many a lady once behung with pearls and stately in velveta and 
embroidery had ground at the mill in a harem of Tunis or of 
Rabat. The republic had the show rather than the reality of 
naval power. In 1625, in the time of their utmost need, the 
Genoese could muster but twenty-five war gallies, [See for these 
descriptions the Archives of Turin, Mantua, and Genoa passim, 
Diary of John Evelyn, Lautaro, C. La Vita Privata dei Genovest, 
etc., etc.] 

What indeed, was the foundation upon which Spain based her 
Empire, that proud Genoese republic upon which that Empire 
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was reared and without which it would have crumbled into dust. 
A “ Discourse on Genoa,” by Giovanni Ambrogio Olduino, ad- 
dressed by him in 1619 to the deadliest enemy of the republic 
Charles Emmanuel I., Duke of Savoy, shows but too plainly the 
shifting foundation upon which the mighty fabric of Spain’s 
power was reared, 

So far as fortifications went, Genoa was, indeed, well fitted to 
withstand the attacks whether by land or sea of very powerful 
foes, The entrance to the port was protected by batteries on 
the Mole, and by a “terrible battery” on St. Thomas’ Gate 
through which the road to the Western Riviera passed. In 
shape the city walls were compared “ to a cross bow with its 
tips,” and measured about two Italian miles along the sea and 
four on the land side. The ramparts were strong and for the 
most part stood on “ rocks and cliffs which even the birds cannot 
fly over.” The few weak places through which Henry the 
Fourth of France had planned to surprise the town were well 
known and carefully guarded, whilst the arsenals were crammed 
to the doors with munitions of war. 

The garrison of Genoa consisted of six hundred Germans and 
two hundred Swiss, with a large coastguard of Corsicans and 
militia, ‘ Genoa is, therefore, very strong and would be obsti- 
nately defended against all assailants whatsoever.” In reality, 
however, the strength of Genoa was apparent rather than real. 

“ Its weakest point of all is the foe inside, that is the burgesses 
who hate the nobles with a deadly hatred, especially in these 
times of dearth, for they say that the patricians allow the wheat 
which is bought for the city in Flanders by Flemish factors to be 
sold in transit in Spain, so that the city suffers, whilst the nobles 
who gain by this in their private businesses, will not allow the corn 
trade to be carried on by government. As all public offices in 
Genoa are tenable only for a short time, the administration is in 
very inexperienced, inefficient, and corrupt hands, and persons of 
influence can commit any crime with impunity. The nobles, too, 
are upon the worst of terms amongst themselves, for those of 
ancient lineage,” amongst whom were the Dorias, the Spinolas, 
and the Grimaldi, “ despise the merchants who bought their rank 
in the time of the troubles,” when Genoa was shaking off the 
yoke of France, “and the latter are in their turn hated by the 
Mechanical Class,” or in other words, the retail traders, “‘ who are 
come to great riches, and also by those of the Riviera, who have 
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bought titles. Two of them who had never had any pretensions 
to nobility have been made Dukes in my time. These new-made 
grandees hate the people even more than the old nobility do, 
although it is the people to whom they owe their greatness.” 
So fearful were the Doges of a popular rising, that a strong 
German guard was quartered near the Ducal palace to prevent 
some sudden outbreak. ‘‘ Amongst the burgesses are some very 
rich merchants who have every right to be inscribed as nobles in 
the Golden Book, but the doors are now so closely barred that 
this is out of the question. Their exclusion from it makes them 
hate the nobles and one of them who lives in Turin might well be 
employed as a secret agent by Savoy. The nobles of the Riviera 
hate the burgesses and are hated by them, and yet are always 
raving against the nobles of the City, because they deny them their 
rights.” It would be an easy matter, therefore, according to 
Olduino, for the Duke of Savoy to sieze Genoa at any time, 
especially if he gave out that he set more store by birth than by 
riches, and that he despised nobles, like Geronimo Serra, who had 
left at his death a million and a half of gold crowns in specie 
[£330,000] which he had made by trade. 

“ The citizens of Genoa are cowardly and unused to war, have 
no arms, and think of nothing but their private interests. There 
is not a military man in the place who is worth a farthing, and if 
they were to beat drums for recruits through every street in the 
town they would not get five hundred, and only the militia from 
the Rivieras is good for anything. When Savoy threatened 
Genoa during the last war, a few of the young nobles offered to 
raise companies at their own expense if the Senate would give 
them commissions as captains, HEven these young gentlemen had 
spent their lives quill-driving in their father’s counting houses 
and in going to Piacenza Fair as money changers, and had never 
seen a shot fired in earnest, though one or two of them had read 
many a tome on the Art of War.” Olduino was, perhaps, unjust 
to hia fellow country men, for Spinola’s correspondence shows 
that many of bis kinsmen had seen hard knocks under his com- 
mand in the Low Countries. “Some wished to make a display 
of their wealth by bringing up their companies above strength at 
their own expense, To get even a handful of recruits they had to 
rake the gutters and enlist the lowest porters. Amongst them 
were two brothers who were the last file of the column, and 
marched with their pikes on their shoulders, looking very fine 
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gentlemen with their glittering arms. A tailor, after staring at 
them hard for some time, at last recognized them, and in his anger 
at their impudence spat in their faces. My lords, instead of giving 
master tailor one for himself, simply cast down their eyes for all 
the world as if they were pious Capuchins walking in a procession. 
Such are these fellows even when they have arms in their hands. 
A few years back four Swiss drove before them whole streetfuls 
of the bravest rabble in Genoa.” The pick of the Genoese forces 
came from the valleys of the Polcevera and Bisagno, to the west 
and east of Genoa, When at home, they never went out without 
their wheelocks, but they loathed the burgesses, and lived with 
bandits, poachers, and smugglers. ‘“‘ The nobles are as cowardly 
as mancan be. The bravest of them are those who have mur- 
dered some one by treachery, but though some of them may have 
spent ten years in banishment in Corsica, many a known murderer 
swaggers about in the city and its neighbourhood, though a good 
many have been killed off in the last four years. In short any 
one who has stabbed another in the back is reckoned a very brave 
man. They are a lot of hens, and the poople a flock of sheep, 
and this I will take my dying oath to.” It would be an easy 
thing to surprise the city, for out of a population of one hundred 
thousand, not six thousand were fit for service, and many of these 
even were sons of Savoyard fathers and would gladly become 
Savoyards themselves, especially if the Duke would free them 
from their oppressors the old nobles. 

Tf Genoa, “ the landing stage of Italy ” were once taken, ‘‘ Milan 
as I said, would be very much weakened and Spain herself would 
be lost if she had not the use of the Genoese money and of the 
money-changers at Piacenza Fair.” In that event the Milanese 
and the Neapolitans would rise against Spain, especially as they 
would be assured of any assistance which Venice and the Turks 
could give them underhand, whilst the Corsairs of Tunis could also 
be hired, if they were certain of regular pay. All the subjects of 
Genoa would, also, rebel forthwith; Corsica would fall into the 
Duke’s lap, and “ then Italy would be free.”” Olduino’s counsels 
were to hear fruit for they in the main inspired the secret treaty 
signed at St. Germain in 1624, on which all subsequent coalitions 
against Spain were based. 

In England Sir Walter Raleigh had, possibly at the Duke 
of Savoy’s suggestion, anticipated Olduino’s views, and it 
cannot be doubted but that his schemes for striking at 
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Genoa in conjunction with Savoy had at least as large a share in 
earning him the hatred of Spain as had his enterprise in Guiana. 
Raleigh’s mantle, as will be seen, was destined to fall upon 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, but Charles the First’s 
quarrel with his Parliament rendered it impossible for him to 
carry out plans, the success of which would have made England 
the arhitress of Europe. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
wealth drawn by Genoa from the Fair of Piacenza, was derived 
not only from her traffic with Venice, but from her trade with 
Germany, and that without the help of the great banking firms of 
Augsburg, of Nuremburg and of Frankfort, it would have been 
impossible for the Genoese and Antwerpers, even with the aid of 
the Portuguese, to bear the burden of supporting Spanish credit. 
When the prosperity of Germany was annihilated by the Thirty 
Years War, the ruin of the Spanish Empire became inevitable, and 
speedily ensued. 

The Imperial Fiefs and the half-independent lordships which 
nestled in the Appennines on either side of the watershed between 
the Valley of the Po and the Gulf of Genoa, were another and con- 
stant source of trouble. These lordships were miniature prin- 
cipalities which could be sold by their owners and which formed a 
refuge for the banditti, from amongst whom the Genoese nobles 
recruited their retainers. When one of these estates came into 
the market, it was an object of strenuous competition for whilst 
Spain was eager to acquire a road from the Milanese to her port at 
Finale, Savoy was equally anxious to connect her harbour at 
Oneglia with Piedmont, whilst Genoa was desirous only of pre- 
venting either power from strengthening their position on the 
Riviera. Thus it came to pass that the war of 1625 between 
Genoa and Savoy, which brought the Republic within an ace of 
ruin, arose out of the sale of Zuccarello, a small fief, which had been 
fraudulently disposed of by its owners both to the Duke of Savoy 
and to a citizen of Genoa, who disputed with one another for its 
possession. 

At heart Charles Emmanuel I., Duke of Savoy, was no friend 
to the Spaniards. It is true that but for the help of Spain he 
might have been a landless wanderer: he forgot that his wife had 
been an Infanta of Spain, and that his descendanta might wear 
the crown of Castile: he remembered only his own ambitious 
dreams. For a moment he had thought of founding a kingdom 
in France; the cession of his provinces north of the Rhone to 
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Henri IV. in 1602, and the failure of his attempt to surprise 
Geneva, where an old woman had foiled his ablest captains, had 
turned his thoughts towards Italy. He had already with cease- 
less toil recovered the Marquisate of Sabuzzo from the French, 
and he was now scheming to recover that Marquisate of Monferrat, 
which, despite the adverse decision of Charles the Fifth, he still 
deemed the rightful inheritance of his house. But here, he found 
his path barred by the not unfounded fears of Spain. Mantua, 
too, was a threatening point on the Spanish horizon, for the next 
heirs to the reigning house were French citizens, and were Charles 
of Gonzaga, Duke of Nevers, to inherit the Mantuan crown, 
Mantua and Casale, the strongest fortresses in Northern Italy, 
would be in the hands of a noble of France, North of the Alps 
the prospects were equally uncertain. Lorraine wavered between 
France and Spain, Leopold of Austria who ruled alike in Alsace 
and in the Tirol was far from being the humble servant of his 
Spanish kinsmen: Switzerland and the Grisons might sell their 
friendship to the highest bidder; the Empire was at the mercy of 
Electors, not one of whom could be relied upon in case of any real 
danger; and finally the Palatinate, which, with its fortresses, 
commanded every road through the Rhine Valley, and kept the 
feeble electorate of Treves in awe, was in the hands of a Calvinist 
Tuler, who, though he was on the worst of terms with the Lutheran 
electors of Brandenburg and Saxony, was the son-in-law of 
James I. of England, and the near kinsman not only of Maurice of 
Orange, but of that Duke of Bouillon, who was one of the chief 
laeders of the Huguenots of France. Thus to maintain her rule 
in the Netherlands, and even in Italy, from which she drew not 
only wealth but the men who fought in her armies, Spain was 
forced to watch with anxious attention every storm-cloud which 
might rise in Central Europe, and become, of necessity, involved 
in the wars which brought her to her ruin. [The account of 
Genoa is taken from Turin. Materie Politiche, No. 93. Neyo- 
ziazione con Genova. Mazzo I* No. 10, Discorso di Giovanni 
Ambrogio di Olduino sopra Genova, 15 Marz, 1619.] 

What were these roads upon which the fate of Empires hung, 
and which bound together the intellectual, the political, and the 
commercial life of Europe in such measure as was then vouchsafed 
to mankind. It is impossible for us to understand the history of 
those days unless we have considered the means by which men 
communicated with one another. 
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The highways of the Seventeenth Century differed greatly from 
the massive structures which in Roman days had traversed three 
continents and knit into one the lands which owned the Csar’s 
sway. We have seen that in Holland they were sandy tracts, 
stretching almost at random across the heaths and pastures, 
dusty in summer, a sea of mire in winter, and marked only by 
long, wide, and deep cart ruts. In Germany, even a century 
later, the great post roads were so bad that it was perfect misery to 
travel in wet weather. “‘ This is not for want of people contri- 
buting to the repairing of the highways, a duty from which the 
post carriages are exempt, but for not having special commis- 
sioners to see them repaired, hence the post waggons themselves 
are a whole day very often without advancing above eighteen 
miles. These post-waggons are little better than common carts, 
with seats made for the passengers and generally without any 
coverig. They go at a slow pace not much above three miles 
an hour, and what is still more inconvenient to passengers, they 
jog on day and night, winter and summer, rain or snow, until 
they arrive at the place appointed, In winter when the cold is 
pretty severe, the postilion stops pretty often when he can get to 
a public-house, where it is customary for travellers to light and 
warm themselves at the stove, and call for a glass of brandy, for 
there is seldom anything else in a great many parts to be had for 
love or money.” 

In France the roads which ran through the forests and marshes 
which then covered so much of the country were but little better 
than those in Germany, and, like them, were marked only by the 
ruts made by the waggon wheels. Though they could be tra- 
versed in summer, in winter every one remained at home. Those 
who had to make their way to towns at a distance from the few 
paved roads which united her great cities, travelled, as a rule, 
either on foot or on horseback. Relays of horses for the royal 
couriers were stationed on the post roads which ran from Paris to 
the frontiers of France. It was with post horses that the Prince 
of Wales and Buckingham galloped to the Bidassoa, and that 
French gallants hastened to the assault of Breda as to a ball, 
and it strikes a familiar note when we find a Savoyard ambassador 
meeting an old English gentleman at the foot of Mont Cenis, 
bawling for horses and very anxious to hear the last news of 
the siege of Casale. [Ui onzen Bloeitijd, Serie II. No. 3, Midde- 
len van Verkeer, Dr. H. Brugmann P.9., Nugent, T., “ The Grand 
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Tour,’ Vol. III., “Germany.” pp. 110-111. Hanotauz, G., 
Histoire du Cardinal de Richelieu, Vol. 1, pp. 160-164. Turin, 
Inghilterra. 4, Barozzi to Duke. 

People of rank, who did not wish to ride, journied in the cum- 
brous leather coaches with their clumsy boxes, side boots, and 
footboards, drawn by teams of Flanders mares, or in Spain by 
mules, jingling with bells, and gay with streaming ribbons, which 
may be seen in old pictures waiting on the Strand at Scheveningen 
or standing by the nets at a boar hunt in the wood of Segovia. 
[Cf. Hampton Court, ““ The Departure of Charles II. from Scheven- 
ingen.” Hague, Royal Picture Gallery, “Scheveningen.” 
Madrid, Prado Gallery, “ A Boar Hunt,” by Velasquez, etc.] 

Consequently on the condition of the roads, all who could afford 
to do so, whether in Italy, Germany, France, or Holland, tra- 
velled by water, either by private barges or public boata. The 
Po was navigable from Turin downwards, and Princesses on their 
way from Ferrara to Milan travelled by river and canal in vessels 
decorated by great artists and furnished with brocades and velvet. 
Lines of packets ran down the Loire from Orleans, and the Seine, 
the Garonne, and the Rhone were crowded with the craft which 
transported to the centres of commerce the wines of Burgundy 
and the silks of Lyons. The trekschuyts or barges drawn by 
horses which were so dear to Jos. Sedley and other tourists of bis 
day were not introduced into the Netherlands until 1632. Until 
that time the hoys, the barges, and the wherries which crowded 
every river, every estuary, and every canal from the Elbe to the 
Severn relied mainly upon sails and oars. Under such conditions 
travelling was necessarily slow. In 1564 the Burgomasters of 
Oudewater, a town in North Holland, took three days to reach 
Brussels, and had to change no less than six times from waggon to 
hoy and hoy to waggon, walking through the towns with their 
luggage carried before them, as their drivers often refused to pass 
the gates so as not to have to pay the tolls, As, however, the 
fares were not paid until the travellers reached their destination, 
t was to the waggoner’s interest to make all possible speed. On 
their way home in October, the burgomasters took three days to 
reach Antwerp from Brussels, but they were able to cover the 
distance between Antwerp and Dordrecht in a Government yacht 
none day, Their fares came in all to six guilders and ten and 
one half stuyvers. [£0 13s. O3d.] 

The “Hoy” or “ Passenger Wherry,” which corresponded 
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with the English barges, was one of the most prominent institu- 
tions of the Netherlands, and was entirely under the control of 
the authorities. Regular lines of packets ran between the 
different towns, and great were the disputes between the muni- 
cipalities as to the nght of appointing the superintendents. 
These hoys were open vessels in which the passengers sat exposed 
to wind and weather. When the wind was fair, they ran before it 
under sail, when it was contrary the mast was let down and the 
ctew tugged at the oars. They must have been good sailors, 
for their descendants, the masters of the coasters, are still reckoned 
amongst the best in Holland. In the life of the country the 
“hoys” played a great part, for men of all ranks mingled together 
on their benches and exchanged views as to things in general. A 
special class of pamphlets called “ Barge Talks ” came into exist- 
ence, one of the earliest of which was a spirited attack upon the 
negotiations for peace with Spain in 1608. 

Similar conveyances existed upon the canals and rivers of the 
Obedient Provinces, and dire was the consternation when Dutch 
raiders broke through the lines of block houses upon their banks, 
and carried off high officials and Jesuit provincials to be held to 
ransom at Middelburg, or at Rotterdam. 

But the intellectual life of Europe was not dependant merely 
upon such means of intercourse as were afforded by chance 
travellers. Then as now the Post Office played a great part in 
Continental life, and letters, books, and papers were exchanged 
with almost as much regularity as in our own day. The Post- 
master General was a most important official in the hierarchy of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and the office was hereditary in the 
family of G. B. Tassis, who had, early in the previous century, 
organised regular lines of mails throughout Central Europe, so 
that letters could be conveyed without much difficulty from 
Poland to Lisbon and Naples, The post bags were carried by 
riders appointed by the postmasters-general of the various coun- 
tries, and relays of horses were stationed for them at regular 
intervals. As the posts were under the direct control of the 
Emperor, stringent orders were issued that neither these horses 
nor the ferry boats on the post roads should be liable to seizure 
even in time of war and in an enemy’scountry. All couriers em- 
ployed by Count Thurn and Taxis were to be allowed to pass 
freely with the mails at all times, and anyone who beat, wounded, 
or carried off any messengers or postal officials was to be handed 
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over for punishment to the Imperial Courts of Justice. Post- 
masters were forbidden to overload the post horses with parcels so 
as to delay the mails. The monopoly of the nghts of conveying 
letters was carefully safeguarded. At Antwerp in 1615 the Town 
Council ordered that no private person should collect or carry 
letters under the penalty of a fine of one hundred Carolus gold 
guidens. [£15 4s. 2d.] No one of any rank or quality whatso- 
ever, when riding post, was to carry a post-horn or to blow it by 
night, and the gates of the city were upon no account to be 
opened at unsuitable times after sunset, as by auch means, persons 
had been able to enter and pass through Flanders without the 
knowledge of the authorities. 

These regulations, if they were intended to prevent the activi- 
ties of spies, were singularly ineffectual, as the Dutch were at all 
times in regular communication with the Protestants not only in 
Antwerp, but throughout Belgium. 

Neither the rates of postage nor the time taken in conveying 
the mails appear excessive. Letters from Frankfort-on-Main to 
London cost twopence halfpenny to five pence, and parcels four- 
pence to sixpence each. The postage from Cologne to Venice 
was @ shilling an ounce, to Brussels tenpence, and to Antwerp 
sevenpence halfpenny, and in three weeks in November, 1624, 
the number of letters despatched to Antwerp at an average cost 
of two shillings each was 466. Postage was apparently pre-paid, 
and at Besangon which, though in the heart of Spanish Burgundy, 
was a Free Imperial City, the Stamped Paper issued by the 
Spanish Government for Fiscal Purposes was in 1629 employed to 
frank correspondence to Brussels, thus furnishing, perhaps, the 
earliest example of the use of a postage stamp for such a purpose. 
The sheet employed was marked two reals [£0 1s. Od.], and printed 
somewhat like the counterfoil of a modern cheque in dull 
black ink. [Specimens of such letters are to be found in 
Brussels, Etabet 1 Audience. Nos, 632 and 633. Correspond- 
ence Historique, Janvier, Mars and Avril-Juillet, 1629.] The 
time taken hy the letters on their journey cannot be 
reckoned very long. The mail leaving Frankfort every week for 
London took eleven days to reach it. Letters from Mayence 
reached Amsterdam in four days, Cracow in fourteen and Riga 
in sixteen. The mails and passengers from Sweden, Denmark, 
North Germany, and Prussia for the Netherlands and the Rhine 
Provinces met the mail waggon from Amsterdam to Cologne 
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every week at Wesel, whilst the Spanish Government contracted 
with the Dover shipmasters to maintain a service across the 
Channel from Ostend to Dover, and to convey the mails from 
England to Corunna. Geneva was one of the greatest postal 
centres in Kurope, and it was at Geneva that the Marian Exiles 
who translated the Bible into English became familiar with those 
“ posts” of which they speak in connection with the Babylonian 
and Persian Empires, in places where, in other versions, the original 
expression is rendered by “ Messengers.” In short, then as now, 
news circulated all over Europe, and the lounger in Paul’s Walk, 
the merchant on Lisbon Bourse, and the lawyer in the Parlement 
of Provence could follow the varying fortunes of the Siege of 
Breda or Casale, and the turns and shifts of the policy of Sweden 
or of Bohemia with an interest as intelligent as that of any student 
of public affairs in our own day. Newspapers were far from 
being unknown, and fly sheets adorned with rude woodcuts or 
elaborate folios illustrated by the first artists and engravers in 
Europe brought the scenes in lively portraiture before their eyes. 
(Milan, International Exhibition of 1906, ““ Means of Transport, 
Historical Section.” Collection of the Prince of Thurn and 
Taxis. Brussels, F. ei G. No. 381, Letters of Villamediana, 5 Feb., 
1638, E. and A, Correspondence Historique, 1628-1629, Milan. 
Ambrosian Library, Le Poste Necessarie ai Corriert, Brescia da 
Juan Baitisia Bozzlo, appresso Damiano Tarlino, 1562. 
De? Herba, “‘ Postal Guide,” 1863,” “ Sketch Map of Thurn and 
Taxis Postal Routes in the Sixteenth Century,” by Dr. 
Riibsam. La Rassegna Nazionale, Febbraio 16, 1902, pp. 631-652, 
Euzzati, A., “LI? Unione Postale, Obsidio Brediana.’’] 

Whilst such was the condition of the main roads of the North 
of Europe, it was a hazardous undertaking to cross those great 
mountain passes which have to be traversed by every traveller to 
Italy. Except for a project much favoured by the Savoyard 
Government, but never carried into execution, for constructing a 
roadway fitted for waggon transport over the Col di Tenda from 
the port of Villefranche to the plain of Piedmont at Cuneo, no one 
seems to have suggested any improvements on the narrow, 
unfenced mountain tracks with bridges of rotting pine poles over 
yawning chasms by which the strings of mules and pack horses 
had passed between Southern and Central Europe since the des- 
truction of the Roman highways. Remains of such tracks 
winding up the hillside at the steepest possible gradient may still 
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be seen on the right of the modern road from the entrance of the 
Albula tunnel to Bergiin. On the St. Gothard Pass the great 
rock now pierced by the gallery of the Urner I.och could only be 
circumvented by a platform of slippery boards suspended at a 
giddy height above the rushing Reuss. Snow sheds were un- 
known, and above the limit of tree-growth there was no protection 
against the falling avalanches. A journey across the Alps was a 
prospect, therefore, which filled travellers from the North with 
terror rather than pleasure. As arule, save, perhaps, the Welsh, 
they were not lovers of scenery. It was scarcely two genera- 
tions since English visitors to Lombardy or Rome had sought 
the studies of artists or the libraries of princes in place of gazing 
with eyes wet with tears upon the tombs of saints and stones 
once red with martyr’s blood. Yet more generations were to 
pass before Englishmen could rejoice in visiting the ice rivers, 
the blue lakes, the dark pine woods, and the flower starred 
pastures of the Bernese Oberland or of Chamounix. To Milton, 
indeed, in whose eyes the elm and willow bordered water 
meadows of Horton or the trim gardens of some grey old college 
were the perfection of Nature’s beauties, the Alpa were but the 
“icy mountains cold,” on which bleached the scattered bones 
of the Waldensian “saints.” The Italians and the Spaniards, 
however, were already lovers of mountain scenery and 
to them a journey over the Alps or the Pyrenees gave 
intense mental pleasure. Leonardo da Vinci had ascended far 
into the ice wastes of Monte Rosa at a time when the Swiss chamois 
hunters looked on their mountains as horrible deserts filled with 
fire-breathing dragons and the palaces of demion kings. 

An account written by the Infanta Isabella of her journey from 
Milan to Brussels in the summer of 1599, will show the difficulties 
which all those who came and went between Italy and the Nether- 
lands had to face, 

After spending seventeen days at Milan, where they were enter- 
tained at masked balls and with theatrical representations which 
lasted six hours, but which were so beautifully mounted and 
played that the time seemed but a moment, the Archdukes, after 
duly hearing mass at Milan Duomo, at length set out for the 
St. Gothard. Their road lay by Serongo to Tradate, where they 
visited a famous image of the Madonna in a convent at the top of 
& Mountain, which was so steep that they ran great risks when 
being carried up it in litters. They much admired the view, for 
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they could see seven lakes amonget them being Lago Maggiore, 
“which is very beautiful.” At Varese the coaches which they 
had had built at Milan, then a famous centre for carnage builders, 
were dismounted and placed upon pack animals, two of which 
were used for each of them. They were not to be put together 
again until they reached Lucerne. From Varese they went on 
to the Swiss frontier at Ponte Tresa, and thence to Taverna. The 
Infanta rode the whole way on horseback, except in some very 
bad places, where she was carried in a chair. Of her women some 
rode and others were carried in litters. At Taverna they were 
met by ambassadors from the Lords of Schwyz, Uri, and 
Unterwalden, who then held the territories of Ticino as joint 
proprietors, who offered all the supplies they required, “ and also 
presented us at every village with butts of wine.” ‘“ The higher 
the rank of the travellers the more they present to them, and, in 
some places, twenty or thirty men would march in, one after the 
other, carrying a jug of wine in each hand, which they set down 
at the feet of the gentlemen to whom they were giving them, so 
that they quite surrounded us with them, and I could not help 
bursting out laughing when I saw what figures they cut. Then 
those of the highest rank made some very long speeches. As 
these were in German, “my cousin,” or in other words, her 
husband, “‘ replied to them, and touched all their hands. They 
did the same to me with the greatest courtesy, for they never 
tried to touch mine until they saw I was going to touch theirs, 
end they did the same in all the places we passed through.” 
At the frontier of every canton they were met by four or five 
“very reverend ambassadors,” who escorted them to the 
frontier of the next, “and we have already passed through 
two jurisdictions.” From Taverna the party went on to 
Bellinzona and thence along the bank of the Ticino, “ through 
some valleys which are the most beautiful thing in the world, and 
the greenest, for they are clothed with a thousand kinds of forest 
trees, which, as there are chestnuts there, are a mass of the 
brightest green.” She was much struck by the monstrous 
goitres of the women. The journey from Bellinzona into the next 
canton, “ which is called El Torf,” (Altdorf), took four days, and 
proved to be the most difficult and dangerous part of their whole 
road, though it was far leas so than they had anticipated, for the 
track had been repaired with such care that one could hardly 
understand how they had done t, as it is nothing but a mass of 
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rock and snow. The path was so narrow that two horses couyd 
scarcely pass one another, and the litters had to be taken off the 
mules at every second, and carried upon men’s shoulders. 

“This road lies along some valleys, down which the Ticino 
flows between very high mountains, and thus all the way we had a 
precipice on one side and the river on the other, so that when the 
procession was in motion, no one, except those who were on foot, 
could turn back. We went on in this fashion until we reached 
the mountain of St. Gothard, which, as it was the middle of 
summer, did not look as difficult to climb as they had said, 
although all the ladies went up it in very neat chairs, which are 
kept there for the purpose, and which are nothing but four sticks 
with a piece of linen for a seat, so that one’s feet have to hang 
down.” The Infanta herself rode up on horse in two hours and a 
half, but when they reached the top, they found the rest-house 
so cold and ill-furnished, that, after hearing mass in St. Gothard’s 
Chapel, they went on and dined at Andermatt. 

“* We found some curiosities upon this mountain. There are 
three lakes on the top, which communicate with one another, and 
rise from some very cold springs, and are so cold that they do not 
produce any fish or any living thing.” The Infanta was surprised 
at the crystal clearness of their waters, and points out that after 
having followed the Ticino to its source, they had come at the 
summit of the pass to that of the “ Rhone,” which they had 
followed till it joined the Rhine, “ which rises in this mountain 
almost within sight of the other, so that all the most famous 
rivers of Italy and Germany rise there. 

“ We fell in with a good deal of snow, and amongst other things, 
which greatly surprised us were two snow bridges, under which 
two large brooks were flowing. When we saw the first we thought 
it must break if any one went over it, Our whole party had, per- 
force, to cross the second, and it not only bore us, but was frozen 
harder than any rock. Near the pass is a mountain completely 
covered with snow, which is very high. The country people think 
it is a mass of crystal, for they say that it has never once been 
bare of snow during the last four hundred years, and that fresh 
snow falls on it every year. Directly beyond it is another moun- 
tain, which is a sharp pointed peak of rock, which they say is 
emerald, and it certainly looks like it when the sun shines on it. 
It is so steep, that though they have tried every means to do so, 
they have never been able to climb it. They have made several 
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attempts to shoot it down with a cannon, as one can be placed 
within range of it, so as to bring down some fragments, which they 
think would be worth a great deal. Could we have spared the 
time we should probably have made the experiment ourselves.” 
The road down the Gorge of the Reuss from Andermatt to 
Goeschenen proved far more difficult than that over the pass itself. 
“We went over a bridge which is called Hell Bridge, and with 
very good reason, for besides being but twenty palms broad, it 
makes one dizzy to cross it, for it is so high above the river that 
the water beneath can hardly be seen, though it falls over some 
rocks and makes such a noise that it is all but impossible to hear 
oneself speak. This, however, is not the greatest danger, for 
there is a current of air down the valley which is so furious, because 
it is confined in such a narrow gorge, that they told us that in 
winter it often aweeps men and loaded animals off the bridge, and 
has always carried away any parapet which they have tried to 
build on it.” She walked down the road as it was too steep to 
ride down, “ shivering with cold, but, for all this, I would not 
have missed seeing this country for I doubt if one could see 
anything more beautiful in the world than it was at the 
time of year when we saw it, but wild places like these 
are better to look at than to live in. It has o thousand 
different kinds of trees and plants. As for flowers there 
are some very gay ones in the gardens, as well as many others 
which do not grow in Belgium ; we kept collecting them with earth 
and all, and have planted them. They are all rosy and green 
and grow in numbers beyond all counting in the rocks in two 
fingers’ depth of soil. Above them so much grass grows that there 
is not a spot of ground which is not a lovely meadow through 
which brooks without end rush down from the rocks, looking 
almost as if they were falling from heaven, making marvellous 
music. Some of them fall from such a height that they splash 
about in a fine spray which looks like a great cloud and drenches 
everyone who passes anywhere near it. For all this there is nota 
bird nor a living thing, not even a lizard, to be seen, except some 
roe deer, and « lot of weasels, and at the top of the pass, some 
grey partridges. Wild as it is, the country is very populous, and 
almost every quarter of a league we came to a village, although 
they have neither brend nor wine.” 

At Altdorf, which the Infanta thought “‘ the prettiest place in 
the world for ita size,” they were splendidly entertained by the 
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Lords of Uri, who presented them with wine, oats, and some fat 
bullocks, ‘‘ which they eat instead of cows, and which are the 
fattest and tastiest meat in the world.” 

At Fluelen the travellers were forced to embark on the Lake of 
Lucerne, as there was not even a goat-track across the mountains 
round the Bay of Uri. The Archdukes were given a brigantine, 
and their suite embarked in four or six oared boats rowed by 
women. Their passage to Lucerne took seven hours, as they were 
driven by a storm into one of the ports on the lake, “ which have 
regular piers and are of a good size. 

“We landed for lunch by a fountain by the shore, which rises 
under a slab of rock on which six or seven persons could find seats, 
and sat upon another rock. Here we picked some walnuts, fresh 
hazel nuts, and chestnuts. The banks of the whole lake are like 
a garden, with many small hamlets, built on little plains which 
are only large enough for the houses and which can only be 
reached or left by the lake. Amongst them is one which de- 
lighted me so much that I must tell you about it. It consists 
of about twenty houses and has a meadow, which may be half a 
quarter of a league round, and this, by itself, is a republic like 
Venice, and has maintained itself in this state for a thousand 
years.” Gersau, indeed, preserved its independence until 1803, 
when it was annexed to the Canton of Schwyz. 

When they reached Lucerne, the magistrates came out to meet 
them in gaily decorated boats, which were attended by others 
filled with musicians and soldiers who greeted them with 
salutes of musketry, and were received at the landing stage by 
“my brother’s agent,” who entertained them at the Spanish 
Embassy. From Lucerne they made their way by Nancy to 
Brussels, which they entered in state, riding upon white horses, 
in the hope of fulfilling an old prophecy that peace would be 
restored to the Netherlands when two lords riding upon white 
horses entered Brussels as ita sovereigns. 

Ordinary travellers crossed the passes on foot, or on mule back, 
or were carried over them on long stretchers by relays of wild 
looking men wrapped up in cloth cloaks and wide pointed hoods, 
or in sheepskins or wolfskins with the hair outside, whilst mer- 
chandise was loaded upon horses with high peaked wooden 
saddles to which the bales were fastened. In winter on the more 
level roads the rich, muffied in furs, drove in sledges with long 
runners turned up at the ends almost to the level of the driver’s 
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seat. These sledges were gaily painted and carved into fantastic 
shapes, and drawn by horses with bells jangling from their collars ; 
merchandise was loaded upon sleds with low runners like those 
now used for bringing down timber from the mountains. Little 
was done to keep the passes open and, in most winters, travellers 
had to walk over them at the risk of getting lost in the unmapped 
mountains, and perishing of cold and hunger. Thus an English 
Secretary of Legation bringing important despatches from Chur 
to Venice wandered for ten days in the by-paths of the Grisons 
before he reached the Lombard plain. 

If such were the difficulties with which persons of rank met 
when travelling in the Alps even in the height of summer, we can 
readily imagine the hardships which troops, who were forced to 
cross them in winter or in early spring, suffered in a country 
ravaged by plague and stripped of all supplies during long years 
of war. What wonder if regiments arrived in Flanders decimated 
by hunger and bringing pestilence in their train. Guns could be 
dragged across in the trunks of trees split asunder and hollowed 
out, but provisions could as a rule only be carried upon the backs 
of animals or of men, and little care could be given to the sick and 
wounded in a land where stragglers were murdered by the pea- 
santry or left to die in the mountain snows. Such was the price 
paid by Spain to maintain her empire, but the roads on which 
she relied lay within the boundaries of the Holy Roman Empire, 
nor could she use them without the permission of the Emperor 
who was that Empire’s head. It is necessary therefore to examine 
what the Holy Roman Empire and what the Holy Roman 
Emperor were, if we would understand the influence which they 
exercised upon the fortunes of Spain. ([Correspondencia de 
Isabel, op. cit. For the costumes, sledges, etc. Cf. Models in 
Bt. Moritz Museum, and in the Swiss National Museum at Zurich.] 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Tue Holy Roman Empire and the Holy Roman Emperor, its 
head, were, in fact as well as in name, the representatives of that 
Roman Empire founded by Cesar and inherited by Augustus, 
whose rulers had given Peace, had given Christianity, and had 
given Law to the world, and who, in the eyes of all Christians, were 
the temporal representatives of God upon earth, whilst Christ 
ruled as Emperor in the heavenly Rome. The Holy Roman 
Empire was that Fifth Monarchy, which, according to Daniel’s 
prophecy, was to endure until the judgment was set and the 
books were opened before the Ancient of Days and the ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand who stood before him. If Christ had 
given the Keys to Peter, Divine Providence had given the Sword 
to Augustus, to Constantine, to Justinian, and to Ferdinand II, 
and Ferdinand II. was, therefore, as truly the vice-gerent of the 
Almighty in things temporal as was Pope Paul V. in things 
spiritual on earth. Even Protestants did not venture to dispute 
the paramount claims of the Holy Roman Empire to their 
allegiance. When Gustaf Adolf announced to his Council his 
intention of invading Germany, Johann Skytte could argue in 
the royal presence that should he do so, he would, in effect, be 
committing High Treason. The King could only reply that 
he had not any design of abolishing the “ Monarchy ” but only of 
transferring it into Protestant hands. Yet, except for a claim 
made by Frederick Barbarossa five hundred years before to confer 
the Swedish Crown upon Waldemar the Dane, the Empire had 
never exercised any jurisdiction over Sweden. [(H. Hjarne, 
“ Gustaf If. Adolj,” Pp. 123-127. Bryce, Lord, “ The Holy 
Roman Empire,” Pp. 182-183.] 

In 1618 the Holy Roman Empire had long been held by the 
House of Hapsburg, which had risen from a castle in Aargau, by 
fortunate marriages and diplomatic talent, until with Charles V., 
it had united the inheritance of the Kingdoms of Castile, of 
Aragon, and of Naples, and the Duchies of Burgundy and of 
Milan with its hereditary territories in Austria, and had, thus, 
seen universal monarchy for a moment within its grasp. But 
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even Charles the Fifth, in the height of his glory, had received a 
significant reminder that the power of the Holy Roman Emperor 
was not without its limitations. 

The Roman Empire was the continuation of the Roman 
Republic, and, therefore, all the officials of the State, including 
the Emperor himself, held their offices by elective and not by 
hereditary right. The right of election to the Imperial office had 
originally been exercised by the Senate and Army, and subse- 
quently by the Roman people, but since 1356 it had been in the 
hands of seven persons, representing not only the tribes into which 
Germany had been originally divided, but also the holders of the 
great offices at Court, who had been the heads of those tribes and 
the legitimate advisers of the sovereign. The document which 
established the mode of electing the Emperor had been issued 
by the Emperor Charles [V., and was known as the Golden Bull. 
Under its provisions the power of election was vested in a body of 
seven, three of whom the Electors of Mainz, Cologne, and Treves 
were ecclesiastics, and held respectively the titles of Chancellors 
of Germany, Gaul, and Italy, and four, namely, the King of 
Bohemia, and the Electors Palatine, of Saxony, and of Branden- 
burg, were laymen. As the three ecclesiastics were elected by their 
chapters, whilst the Kingdom of Bohemia was an elective sov- 
ereignty, only the three last named electors held their offices by 
hereditary right. It so happened that both the Electors Palatine 
and the Dukes of Bavaria were members of the same family, that 
of Wittelsbach, and might have equally claimed the electoral 
dignity as representing the Dukes of the Bavarians, but the 
Dukes of Bavaria had been excluded from the Electoral College 
in order to limit the number of its members to the mystic 
“Seven,” and this circumstance was destined to have an impor- 
tant influence upon the history of Germany in the early Seven- 
teenth Century. 

The menner in which the Emperor was to be elected was laid 
down with great precision in the ‘‘ Golden Bull.” As soon as the 
throne became vacant, the Elector of Mainz, as Chancellor of the 
Empire convened the Electors or their deputies to assemble at 
Frankfort-on-Main to elect his successor. It had originally been 
held that any baptized Christian might be elected to the office, 
but, latterly, the doctrine had prevailed that only a born subject 
of the Empire was eligible as a candidate. In the Electoral 
College the majority of the votes cast was, in all cases, to be 
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decisive. The elected candidate was at once crowned at Frank- 
fort, and the coronation was followed by a banquet, at which the 
lay electors performed the hereditary offices, in virtue of which 
they held their dignity, the Palatine being Seneschal, the Saxon 
Marshal, Brandenburg Chamberlain, and Bohemia Cup-bearer, 
whilst the newly crowned Emperor sat in solitary state at the 
high table. 

Although, for various reasons, of which the necessity of pro- 
tecting the Empire against the Turks was the chief, the Em- 
perors for nearly two centuries had been chosen exclusively 
from the House of Hapsburg, yet the electors jealously resisted 
every attempt to make the Empire hereditary. Charles the Fifth 
himself had only been chosen because Jobn Frederick of Saxony 
was unwilling to allow himself to be elected at a time when the 
danger of a Turkish invasion was growing every day more threat- 
ening, and when the Emperor in his turn wished to secure the 
election of his son Philip as King of the Romans, the Electoral 
College absolutely refused to agree to his request. They selected 
as his successor his brother Ferdinand, who had already been 
elected as their sovereign by the Bohemians and the Hungarians ; 
thus the Hapsburg family became divided into the Spanish and 
Austrian lines, and the Imperial Crown remained with the descen- 
dants of Ferdinand I. until that branch of the family became ex- 
tinct in the male line in 1740, 

The office of the King of the Romans gave its holder the right 
of succeeding to the Imperial Crown without further election on the 
occurence of a vacancy, and had been instituted in order to avoid 
the perils of a prolonged interregnum. Any subject of the Em- 
pire who had reached the age of twenty-five was eligible as a 
candidate, but, on the other hand, there was no obligation upon 
the Electors to proceed to fill up the office of King of the Romans 
immediately a vacancy had taken place. As it was the object of 
every reigning Emperor to assure the succession of his son by 
securing his election as King of the Romans, the electors had it in 
their power to put pressure upon the Emperor by either deferring 
the election or by hurrying it forward before his son was old enough 
to become a candidate. They could thus force him to carry 
out the engagements known as the “Capitulation” into which 
he had entered with them at his own election, and therefore, so 
long as no King of the Romans had been chosen, were able to 
enjoy many of the advantages of a constitutional monarchy. 
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The College of Electors formed, indeed, in fact if not in theory, 
a body which, like the Senate of the United States, controlled the 
Emperor's policy, and without whose approval he could not take 
any important step especially as regards foreign affairs. 

It must be borne in mind, moreover, that the financial resources 
of the Empire as such were very limited. From the earliest 
times candidates for the Imperial Crown had, to secure their 
election, been forced to bribe the principal electors by grants of 
Imperial lands and revenues, whilst, as regards Germany, the 
great duchies which had replaced the tribal divisions of Roman 
times had never been held by the Emperor assuch. Consequently 
the Emperor, apart from his own hereditary states, was entirely 
dependant upon the contributions voted to him by the Diet or 
Parliament of the Empire. This body consisted not only of 
representatives of the Electors and of the greater states of Ger- 
many, but also of those of the Jesser nobility, who held their fiefs 
directly from the Emperor, and of the Imperial cities, which were 
governed by municipalities which in some cases at least, represen- 
ted in a certain measure the will of the burghers, and thus of a not 
inconsiderable part of the population. No fresh taxation could 
be imposed for Imperial purposes and no portion of the territory 
of the Empire could be alienated without the consent of the Diet, 
and these powers were always tenaciously insisted upon. It may 
well be doubted, indeed, whether at the moment of the death of 
the Emperor Matthias Germany was not, in reality, as much a 
limited Monarchy as was England or Scotland, for not only was 
the Dict almost as representative a body, in point of fact, as was 
the House of Commons, but the powers exercised by the Electors 
were far greater than those which Parliament enjoyed whilst 
the English Ministers of State were simply nominees of the King. 
In the early Seventeenth Century the English, Scotch, and Irish 
Parliaments had their counterparts in almost every Christian 
state in Europe, and even the Kings of Spain could not afford 
to disregard the rights of the Cortes of Castile, Aragon, Catalona, 
and Valencia were in all but name independent of their control. 
Absolute government became a reality in Europe, only when 
Central Europe had been exhausted by half a century of intestine 
war which left England as the sole surviving example of the type 
of government with which the Teutonic invaders had replaced the 
institutions of the ancient Roman state. There had formerly 
been two Diets in the Empire, one for Germany, and one for Italy, 
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That in Italy had long fallen into desuetude, although the claims 
of the Empire to the lordship of Italy still remained in full force. 
The German Diet had been greatly strengthened by Maximilian 
the First and Charles the Fifth, and but for the religious disputes 
brought sbout by the Reformation might well have continued to 
develop on the same lines as the English Parliament. It is im 

ible, in short, to understand the controversies which led to the 
Thirty Years War, unless we remember that the powers both of 
the College of Electors and of the Diet of the Empire were both 
real and extensive and touched in their most vital points the 
interests of the populations who were subject to the rule of the 
Holy Roman Emperor. 

The Emperor, however, for all the checks upon his power, was 
far from being a mere figurehead. It was the Emperor who named 
the Ministers by whom the administration of the Empire was 
carried on, and the members of the Aulic Council, who advised him 
not only in reference to his general policy but decided cases 
affecting the succession to fiefs. The Judges in the Imperial 
Chamber, which was the Supreme Court of Appeal for the Empire, 
were also appointed by the Emperor and it was for him to carry 
into execution the sentences pronounced by the Court. The Em- 
peror, with the assent of the Electors and of the Diet, could outlaw 
offenders against his authority and could name the Commissioner 
to carry out his decision. Moreover, the rulers of every territory 
within the Empire, even if they held their positions by hereditary 
succession, were, in theory, merely the officials of the Emperor. 
In cases, therefore, where the direct line of the holders of such a 
fief became extinct, or when the succession to it was disputed, or, 
finally, when the fief had become forfeited in consequence of a 
sentence pronounced against its ruler, the Emperor retained the 
right of taking the vacant fief into his own hands, and of holding 
it in deposit until the Imperial Courts had adjudicated upon the 
issues in dispute, Finally, no grant or exchange of any territories 
within the Empire could be made without the consent both of the 
Emperor and of the Diet. It was on these accounts that Spain 
was bo deeply interested in the fortunes of the Empire for they 
gravely affected her position both in Italy and in the Netherlands. 

In 1618 the Holy Roman Empire extended from the North Sea, 
the Baltic, and the River Eider which parted Schleswig and 
Holstein, to the Adriatic at Trieste and to the Mediterranean at 
Nice. In Italy its southern boundary followed the frontier which 
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divided the Papal States from the Kingdom of Naples. To the 
West its frontier starting from the North Sea at Gravelines ex- 
tended southwards to Nice, and followed the lines which separated 
Flanders, Artois, Lorraine, Spanish Burgundy, and Savoy from 
France, whilst to the eastward it included Pomerania, Silesia, the 
Austrian dominions, and the Provinces of the Bohemian Crown, 
and retained shadowy claims over Prussia and the Baltic shores 
as far north as Riga. Poland and Hungary, Venice, and the 
Kingdom of Naples were not under the Imperial rule, but yet the 
Emperor had amongst his feudatories the Kings of Denmark and 
Bohemia, whilst the King of Spain as Director of the Bur- 
gundian Circle was the Sixth member of the Imperial 
Hierarchy. So little, however, was Philip the Fourth aware of 
his theoretical position that it was left to Count Ofiate his ambass- 
ador, at Vienna to remind him of it. Thus the Empire included 
not only the Seven United Provinces of the Dutch Republic, the 
Thirteen Cantons of Switzerland, the Grisons Leagues, and 
Geneva, but also the Hanseatic Crties, the Duchies of Lorraine 
and of Savoy, and, with the exception of Venice, every indepen- 
dent state in Italy, whether held by Spain or not. In the last 
resort, therefore, nearly every European ruler was on some 
account or other amenable to the jurisdiction of the Imperial 
Courts and was, at the same time, entitled to invoke them to 
protect him against any wrong done to him either by his subjects 
or by another member of the Empire. The Dutch had never for- 
gotten their rights as members of the Empire, and on several 
occasions had invited the authority of the Emperor to protect 
them against the tyranny of the Spaniards who governed them as 
their Dukes, Counts, and Lords. 

On the other hand the King of Spain, had under the Imperial 
Constitutions an equal right with his Netherlands subjects to 
appeal to that Empire for protection against those who might 
rebel against his authority. 

In order to strengthen the Executive Power, Maximilian I. had, 
in 1512, divided the Empire or, rather, its Germanic territories into 
nine Circles. These Circles were formed of a certain number of 
states, each of which was a sovereign and independent common- 
wealth, and sent its representatives to a Diet of the Circle. By 
this Diet the military and financial affairs of the Circle were regu- 
lated, and the contributions both of men and money which were 
levied from the Circle by the votes of the Imperial Diet were 
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raised and collected. At the head of the Circle was a Director or 
Administrator who was elected by its members and who was 
usually one of the reigning princes whose territories lay within it. 
In time of war the Circle had the right of raising regiments for its 
defence and of appointing a general to command them. 

The number of states grouped into a Circle was often very large. 
Thus in Lower Saxony which extended from the Weser to the 
Baltic, there were eight Archbishoprics and Bishoprics, seven 
duchies and counties, and six Imperial cities, besides many of 
the most powerful of the Hanse Towns, ineluding Liibeck. 

In 1548 Charles V. had formed the Netherlands into a tenth 
circle as the Circle of Burgundy, which was amenable to the 
Constitutions of the Empire except as regards the right of appeals 
from the local tribunals to the Imperial Courts. Under these con- 
stitutions the King of Spain as a member of the Empire was 
entitled to call upon his colleagues whose territories lay in the 
adjoining Circles to aid him in putting down any rebellion against 
his authority, on the condition, however, that the rebels had 
been outlawed, that is placed under the Ban of the Empire, by the 
Emperor and the Imperial Diet,and, as in other cases, the Emperor 
was empowered to appoint a Commissioner to carry out the 
sentence, which entailed upon the offenders perpetual outlawry, 
and the confiscation of their property. If, then, the Dutch were 
placed as rebels under the Ban of the Empire at the demand of 
the King of Spain, the neighbouring Circles of Westphalia and of 
the Lower Rhine would be called upon to carry out the sentence, 
and Holland would thus be exposed to an attack on its most vul- 
nerable frontier from Emden, Linghen, or Wesel. 

But until the Dutch had been legally found guilty of rebellion, 
they could not be put to the Ban, and even then such a sentence 
could not according to law be pronounced by the Emperor unless 
with the consent of the College of Electors and of the Imperial 
Diet. Was it probable that Spain would secure that consent ? 

Again, the right enjoyed by the Emperor of determining the 
_ Buccession to vacant fiefs in case of dispute, or of granting a fresh 
investiture of such fiefs, concerned the interests of Spain very 
nearly, and, at the beginning of the Seventeenth Century cases of 
such disputed successions were unusually numerous. We have 
already seen the complications which had ensued from the dispute 
as to Cleves and Juliers, and, in Italy, not to speak of Germany, 
several similar disputes seemed to be impending. Italy, indeed, 
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was as much a part of the Empire as Germany, and this fact the 
Duke of Savoy never allowed himself to forget. On a single 
morning in October, 1620, at & time when the war in Bohemia, 
which at one moment had threatened the House of Hapsburg with 
utter ruin, was still at its height, the Minister of Savoy at Vienna 
brought before Count Hansoler, the President of the Aulic Council, 
no less than three different disputes in which the Emperor claimed 
the right of giving the decision, and which were of vital concern 
to the interests of Spain. 

These were, in the first place, the claim of Savoy to large dis- 
tricts in Monferrat, which had remained unsettled since 1533, 
secondly, the dispute between Savoy and Genoa as to the lordship 
of Zuccarello, which was then about to be tried by the Aulic 
Council, and which was, as has been said, destined to be the cause 
of the war between them in 1625, and, lastly, a demand that the 
Imperial Government should officially deny the report that the 
King of Spain had asked that the title of Vicar General of the 
Empire in Italy, which was held by the Duke of Savoy should be 
transferred to himself. 

Count Hansoler had denied the report and had said that Spain 
had only asked for the right of pre-empting such fiefs as might 
estreat to the Empire in Italy. The demand was, however, 
of some significance, for amongst these fiefs was destined in the 
near future to be that Duchy of Mantua and Marquisate of Mon- 
ferrat, which in Spanish eyes, was of almost equal importance to 
Milan itself. 

Thus it was in the power of the Emperor to bestow the greatest 
fortresses in Italy and in the Rhineland upon the enemies of 
Spain, and circumstances, even before October, 1620, had occurred 
which showed that Ferdinand the Second was quite willing to 
exercise this power wherever it might be consonant with his 
interests to do so. 

Early in the same summer when the Protestants in Germany 
and the Bohemian rebels were still acting in concert, Prince Eg- 
genberg, Ferdinand’s all-powerful favourite, had proposed to the 
Duke of Savoy that if he would assist in executing the Ban of 
the Emperor against Frederick, Count Palatine and King of 
Bohemia, the Duke might hold as hereditary possessions any of 
the lands of the Palatine or any other rebel in Germany which 
he might succeed in occupying, “ as he was a Prince of the Empire 
and his family eame from Germany.” Had Charles Emmanuel 
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been able to take advantage of this offer, he would not only have 
been the master of all the passes over the Western Alps, but he 
would have become the owner of those fortresses in the Palatinate 
which controlled every road leading through the Rhine Valley 
to the Netherlands from the Swiss Cantons or the Tirol. It is 
true that a few months later when Ferdinand II. had made 
himself the absolute master of Bohemia by his victory at the 
White Mountain, the Archbishop of Mainz, the Chancellor of 
the Empire refused to allow the Vice-Chancellor to invest Savoy 
with the Vicariate on the ground that the Duke and the Palatine 
were the only two Princes of the Empire who had refused to do 
homage to the Emperor since his election, but the incident served 
to remind Spain that the Emperor could, at any moment, endanger 
the very existence of her Empire both in Jtaly and in the Low 
Countries. Nor must it be forgotten that Lorraine, like Savoy, 
was a fief of the Empire, and that but a few years later a court 
revolution in Lorraine raised questions as to the position of its 
ruler, which the Emperor wished to see determined by the Im- 
perial Courts. !t is true that when the Emperor adjudged the 
disputed fief of Piombino to the Appiani, he had previously 
obtained the consent of Philip IV. to his decision, but Piombine 
had at one time been held by Spain. 

From these facts it will be seen that the goodwill of the Em- 
peror was of the greatest importance to Spain, and that as the 
office was an elective one, her interests were at every vacancy at 
the mercy of the Electors. [Bryce, Id., “ The Holy Roman 
Empire,” pp. 237, 239. Brussels, EF. e G., 129, Nuevas de la 
Corte de sus Altezas, 3 Marzo, 1608. For the constitution of the 
Circles, Swedish Intelligencer, Part 11., p. 97, p. 101. Brussels, 
£. et G., 188, Ofiate to Philip IV., Yurin, Vienna, 8 Nov., 
1622, Marchese Filiberto Carretto-Bagnasco to Duke of Savoy, 
17 Jan., May 9, October 24, 1620. For Piombino, Genoa, 
Vienna 25, Celio Levanto to Senate, February 11, 18, 26, 
1625. 

The case as to the position of Spain with regard to the Empire 
is very clearly put in a memorandum which was circulated 
amongst the Princes of the Empire by Charles Emmanuel of 
Savoy at a moment when he was on the worst of terms with 
Philip ITI., who had opposed his dreams of conquest in Northern 
Italy, and which dates probably from the year 1617. In his youth 
Charles Emmanuel had been looked upon as a hot-headed enthu- 
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siast, who reminded foreign observers of his kinsman Don 
Sebastian of Portugal. In his middle age, however, he was 
known as an ambitious, shifty, and revengeful prince, who never 
shrank from any measure which seemed calculated to serve his 
own ends. At the time when this memorandum was drawn up, 
he had, though the persecutor of his Waldensian subjects, been 
endeavouring to come to an understanding with Christian of 
Anhalt and the Margrave of Anspach, the leaders of the 
German Protestant Union, a plan which was, however, foiled by 
the perspicacity of the Duke of Wurtemburg, who knew him 
personally. 

The writer points out that the House of Austria controlled the 
Ecclesiastical Electorates as well as its own hereditary states, and 
that through the Archduke Leopold who controlled Cologne, with 
which so many bishoprics in Northern Germany and the Low 
Countries were united, and who held Cleves and Juliers as Imperial 
Commissioner, it could, at any time, threw Germany into the 
hands of Spain. 

The best means of preventing Austria from becoming too power- 
ful would be for the Electors to refuse to appoint a King of the 
Romans during the Emperor’s life, and when the Empire became 
vacant at his death, to appoint the Electors Palatine and of 
Saxony to administer it during the Interregnum as Imperial 
Vicars. The Duke of Bavaria could then be brought forward as a 
candidate for the Imperial Crown and would have the support of 
every foreign prince who was jealous of Spain, although their 
support would have but little real weight. As to the Electors 
themselves, Brandenburg and the Palatine would vote for 
Bavaria to preserve their own existence, whilst the French had 
been stirring up Ferdinand of Cologne, who had not forgiven the 
outrages which the Spaniards had committed in his territories, 
against Spain. A fourth vote would be required to give Bavaria 
& majority, and Treves was weary of being bound fast to Spain 
and Austria, although they were its only support against the 
Protestants, and would gladly throw itself into the arms of 
France. ‘‘ Saxony is quite unpledged, and its only object is to 
preserve the liberties of the Princes of the Empire, and though 
the Elector has for some time been very closely connected with 
the Emperor, he is beginning to show an inclination to throw him 
over, and is known to have promised to act with Cologne in the 
future election. Mainz and the King of Bohemia, Ferdinand 
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of Styria, will follow the example of the others.” Matthias 
had only been elected by the personal exertions of the Elector 
Palatine, as the majority of bis colleagues had favoured the 
Archduke Albert, and the same thing “ can be done again.” 

“The Duke of Bavaria has a million of revenue [£300,000], and, 
in time, may also find some way of getting hold of the provinces 
which the House of Austria possesses solely as the possessor of 
the Empire. Hereditary Revenues which cannot be alienated 
from the Empire amount to over six hundred thousand crowns 
[£100,000], a year, whilst the funda which have been set apart for 
the wars against the Barbarians may be employed against the 
Turks, As the Duke is very popular he would be voted large 
allowances by the Diet and the Princes.” 

The writer indignantly refutes the suggestion that these pro- 
posals are the work of a heretic, “‘ for they are put forward by a 
Catholic prince on behalf of a brother Catholic.” 

The Duke of Savoy took the pains to explain that his chief 
reason for circulating the memorandum amongst the Princes of 
the Empire was because he thought that “ the separation of the 
Empire from Austria ” would strike a deadly blow at Spain. In 
that case the Spaniards could no longer draw infantry from the 
Tirol, pioneers from Bohemia, and cavalry from Franconia, 
Westphalia, and Brunswick to recruit the armies with which they 
had go often disturbed the peace and threatened the liberties of 
the Italian Princes. ‘ They will, indeed, find their hands fuller 
than ever, for they will be in constant anxiety lest the transfer of 
the Empire from Austria may be the means of losing them 
Flanders, for whenever the Emperor can get a little power, he 
will certainly do his utmost to bring back those provinces to their 
ancient allegiance to the Empire. He will be no less desirous of 
recovering the State of Milan as well as Correggio, Piombino, 
Finale, Monaco, and other fiefs of the Empire, which have been 
unjustly usurped, so as to restore the ancient prestige of the 
Roman Empire in Italy, without prejudice to the liberty of the 
Princes and of the ancient Republics there. Their greatness 
and prosperity will in no wise cast a shadow upon the lustre of the 
Empire, but will rather enhance its brightness, although it will 
darken that tyrannical and insupportable denomination under 
which they now lie. Ina word the transfer of the Empire from 
Austria by weakening Spain will put an end to all its intrigues in 
the Empire, in France, and in Italy.” 
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Such was the view taken by an experienced Statesman of the 
importance which the Empire had for Spain. 

In short the power of the Empire, though dormant, was capable 
of being revived, and the efforts of Ferdinand the Second to make 
the Empire a real and living thing were one of the chief causes of 
the Thirty Years War. 

But the Emperor was the choice of the College of Electors 
and therefore, the constitution of that College was a matter of 
infinite importance. Since the Reformation the division of parties 
in Germany had run upon religious lines, although the question 
of the retention of the Church property, which had fallen into lay 
hands since the Religious status of the Empire had been settled 
seventy years before by the Peace of Passau, was, probably, a far 
more burning matter for the Protestants than were any of those 
differences of doctrine which nominally separated them from the 
Catholics. Amongst the Protestants themselves theological dis- 
putes ran high and the Lutherans, whose status in the Empire 
had been legalised by the Peace of Passau, and who represented 
the more Conservative elements of the Reformed Party, hated the 
Calvinists, who had diverged far further from the ancient tradi- 
tions of the Church, with a deadly hatred. In the eyes of the 
Imperial Law, however, the Calvinists were non-existent. These 
differences were reflected in the constitution of the Electoral 
College. The three ecclesiastical electorates, since an Arch- 
bishop of Cologne had been dispossessed as a heretic, had remained 
in the hands of the Catholics, but their territories lay near the 
Western frontier of the Empire and were thus exposed to pressure 
from France and, in a certain measure, from the revolted Nether- 
lands. Of the four lay electors, Saxony and Brandenburg were 
Lutherans, and the Palatine a Calvinist, whilst Bohemia, though 
the Bohemians were as a rule Protestants, was in the hands of a 
Catholic Hapsburg. The majority of the electors were, therefore, 
Catholics, but as the ecclesiastical electors were too weak to resist 
the Protestants of North Germany and Holland without extra- 
neous aid, they were forced to depend for help either upon Spain 
whom they hated, or upon that Maximilian of Bavaria, whom 
Charles Emmanuel had suggested as their future Emperor. Maxi- 
milian was not only a zealous Catholic, but was the head of 
the Catholic League which had been instituted as a counterpoise 
to the Protestant Union, when religious faction had grown so 
acute in the Imperial Diet, as to threaten to break down the con- 
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stitution of the Empire. He was an equally zealous champion 
of the “ Liberties of Germany,” which, in his mind, were those 
of the German princes alone, and as such had only admitted the 
Archduke Albert into the League on the understanding that 
both parties should defend one another against any Protestant 
attack. His resources were enormous, and the amount which he 
eventually expended in the defence of the Catholic cause was 
almost four times greater than the united contributions of Spain 
the Pope, the Emperor, and the other members of the Catholic 
League. Zealous as he was for the Catholic Religion, he never 
allowed his religious zeal to make him forget his politica) interests. 
He did not approve of those princes who “ tossed about the 
religion of their subjects to one another like a nightcap,” vet he 
did not consider the interests of Spain as necessarily identical 
with the Will of the Almighty. He refused his assistance to 
the Infanta Isabella, when by allowing Tilly to enter the United 
Provinces, he might have raised the siege of Bois-le-Duc in 1629, 
and he was undoubtedly a member of the confederacy, which 
encouraged Gustaf Adolf to invade Germany, Thus Bavaria 
was the mainspring of the Empire, and if the Duke of Bavaria 
obtained the Imperial Crown, the decline and fall of the Spanish 
Empire would speedily commence. Maximilian looked upon 
Spain as the deadly enemy of the “Liberties of Germany,” 
and his suspicions were confirmed by the fact that Philip 
IIY. had shown some inclination to accept Alsace in ex- 
change for the renunciation of his claims upon Bohemia and 
Hungary 

Such was the position of Bavaria in European politics, and, as 
will be seen, the necessity for securing the support of Bavaria is 
the clue to the policy followed by Spain with regard both to 
England and to Germany during the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I. The elder generation of Spanish statesmen had 
held it for an axiom that the friendship of England was the most 
important object for Spanish diplomacy to obtain, but they found 
that when James I. began to take an interest in German politics, 
especially when he had arranged a marriage between his only 
daughter and the Elector Palatine, that it would be impossible 
for them to retain the friendship of England and, at the same time, 
keep Bavaria faithful to their interests, This fact became 
thoroughly clear when Frederick of the Palatinate became 
entangled in his Bohemian adventure as the champion of the 
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Protestants, and Maximilian took the lead in opposing him not 
only as the Champion of the Catholics, but in the hope of securing 
the Electorate of the Palatinate which he regarded as his lawful 
heritage and which Frederick might be condemned to forfeit for 
his treason against the Emperor. Both Maximilian and Fred- 
erick were members, as has been already said, of the House of 
Wittelsbach, and not only had the electorate been vested in the 
Palatine’s family purely for reasons of expediency, but by an 
agreement dating from the reign of the Emperor Lewis the 
Bavarian, three hundred years before, it had been arranged that 
the head of either branch should be entitled to succeed to the 
dominions of the other, in case they should became vacant either 
by the failure of the ruling line, or as forfeited for treason. In 
1623, as will be seen, Frederick was placed under the Ban of the 
Empire and his electorate was transferred to Maximilian, but his 
dominions did not pass with the electorate to Bavaria, and James 
the First was constantly pressing Spain to effect the restoration 
of his son-in-law both to his dignities and to his possessions. This 
Spain was powerless to effect unless she could secure the aid both 
of the Emperor and of the College of Electors, and that aid unless 
sanctioned by Maximilian would certainly be refused to her. 
Thus she was forced to palter with England, with results which 
were, in the end, destined to bring about the ruin of the Stuart 
dynasty, Rubens, when endeavouring to bring about peace 
between England and Spain, after their rupture in 1624, put 
the matter with the utmost clearness. After pointing out that 
the Catholic League were the paymastera of the Catholic army 
in Germany, which was under the Duke of Bavaria’s command, 
and that the Duke hated the Spaniards because they had opposed 
the transfer of the Electorate and held the Lower Palatinate with 
their own garrisons, he went on to say : 

“ We must remember that the Emperor is by no means at the 
beck and call of the King of Spain, and that, even if he were s0, 
he has his hands tied by the Electors and other Princes of the 
Empire, so that it is in reality the Empire which rules rather than 
the Emperor himself. 

‘* Therefore it is by no means certain that the Germans them- 
selves would agree to proposals for the settlement of Germany by 
the restoration of the Palatine, and it is, morever, very uncertain 
whether the King of Spain would take in hand such a difficult 
and uncertain business, which, if not in its essence impossible, 
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might be dragged out for such ages that the scheme would come 
to nothing.” 

It would have been well for Charles the First had he laid these 
words to heart, for his whole policy towards Spain was based upon 
his belief that Spain could sway the Empire at her pleasure, and 
that she could secure the restoration of the Palatine by a single 
word. But for his policy towards Spain he would never have 
been involved in those disputes with the Paliament which brought 
him to the scaffold. To that policy he clung with unreasoning 
devotion and it is pathetic to read the words in which, at the very 
crisis of his own destinies in 1641, he was warned by the Marquis 
of Castafieda, then Spanish Governor of the Netherlands, writing 
as he says, ‘‘ out of charity ” that his hopes were a futile dream. 
It is strange that Charles I. should have sacrificed himself for a 
nephew like the Palatine Charles Lewis, whose one wish it was to 
ascend the throne of England with the aid of his uncle’s bitterest 
enemies, but it is yet stranger to see that it should have been in 
the power of a Duke of Bavaria to infinence so profoundly the 
fortunes both of England and of Spain. 

[The memorandum on German Policy from the Archives of 
Turin is T'urin No. 100, Corts Straniere, MazzolI. Vienna, Materie 
Politiche, No. 17. ““ Reasons to prove that the exaltation of the 
House of Austria must arouse the suspicions of all the Princes of 
the Empire.” Brussels, FE. et G., 130. Ferdinand Elector of 
Cologne to Spinola, Munster 1617 do. E. et A., Corr. d l'Inf. 
Ferdinand avec Ph. IV., Juin-Nov., 1641. Castefieda to Charles 
I., Brussels, 1641. Asto Charles Emmanuel I. of Savoy. Raulich, 
I., Storva di Carlo Emmanuele I., Vol. L., p. 85. Krebs, J., 
Christianion Anhalt, pp. 95-105 quoting Erdmannsdorfer Karl 
Emmanuel v. Savoyer, pp. 81 et segg. As to Cleves and Juliers, 
Cauchie cf. cit., p. 39. Note 4, “ Instructions to Mgr. Gesualdo, 
Abp. of Bari, 30 October, 1615. As to Maximilian of Bavaria, 
Riezler, Siegmund, Geschichte Baierns, 5th Bd., p. 68, p. 72, 
p- 666. .Rooses Rubens op. cit., Vol. IV., pp. 53-54. Krebs, J. 
op. cit., p. XVITT.] 
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CHAPTER IX 


In the preceding chapter it has been pointed out that for two 
hundred years the Holy Roman Emperor had been a member of 
the House of Austria, and it is necessary to explain what the 
House of Austria was, and why it was so powerful in the European 
world. 

The Swiss Count Rudolf of Hapsburg who in 1272 had been 
elected Emperor after the long interregnum which followed on the 
overthrow of the Hohenstaufens, had, by the defeat of his rival 
Ottokar, King of Bohemia, gained the Duchy of Austria, the 
Eastern Mark of the German lands, as a hereditary dominion for 
his house, and had been succeeded on the Imperial throne by his 
gon, Albert. 

It was not, however, until 1439 that the long succession of 
Hapsburg Emperors began, who had gained the crowns of half 
Europe by prudent marriages, and on the abdication of Charles V. 
had, as has been said, become divided into the Spanish and 
Austrian lines, the King of Spain being the head of their House. 

In 1618, Philip ITI., the grandson of Charles ¥. was seated upon 
the throne of Spain, and his kinsman, Matthias, the descendant of 
Charles the Fifth’s younger brother, the Emperor Ferdinand I., 
reigned over the Empire of the Cwsars at Vienna. Mutthias was 
childless. His heirs presumptive were his nephews, Ferdinand of 
Styria and Leopold of Tirol and Alsace, but they could only 
inherit his hereditary dominions, and thus the prospect of succeed- 
ing to the Empire on the vacancy was already awakening the 
the ambitions of many candidates. Bohemia and Hungary 
were, like the Empire, elective and not hereditary kingdoms. In 
1617 Ferdinand of Styria secured his election to the crown of 
Hungary and his “ recognition ” as their sovereign by the Bohe- 
mian States, but in both countries his title was far from undis- 
puted. The Bohemian States protested that they had acted 
under duress, whilst in Hungary, as far back as 1605, Bethlen 
Gabor, Voywode of Transylvania a principality which was under 
the suzerainty of Turkey, who was a descendant of the famous 
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Hungarian sovereign, John Bathory, had been elected as their 
ruler by a party who were “ weary of the German Government.” 
Bethlen Gabor was a strong and constant supporter of the 
Reformed Religion, whilst Ferdinand, was an equally firm sup. 
porter of the Catholic Faith. [Zondon, Brit. Mus., Harl, 2,334 
p. 72, “ A Deseription of Hungary.”] The Estates of Bohemia 
had for years lived in dread of the possibility of Ferdinand’s suc- 
cession, and had vainly endeavoured to induce the Elector of 
Saxony or the Elector Palatine to accept their crown. Some of 
their leaders had, indeed, persuaded the Palatine’s agent at 
Prague, Camerarius, to report to his master that the Austrian 
States would certainly fall to pieces at Matthias’ death, and that 
Ferdinand had no prospect of being elected King. Even his 
uncle’s Prime Minister, Cardinal Klesel, was opposed to his 
candidature, but thanks to a timely display of force and to 
the exertions of a Moravian nobleman, Carl Zentin, who, though 
a Protestant, was a firm adherent of the Hapsburgs, the Archduke 
was, in the end, “ recognised ” by the States, a vague term as to 
the definition of which the lawyers were divided, Camerarius’ 
reports, however, were destined to have a far reaching influence 
upon the policy of the Palatine. [Krebs, J, op. cit., pp. 52-53, 
70-71.] 

A memorandum drawn up in 1616 for the Duke of Savoy gives 
a clear idea of the then condition of both Bohemia and Hungary, 
and also shows how indispensable they were to Austria both from 
a financial and a military point of view, for should they lose these 
states, it might well be impossible for the Austrian Hapsburgs to 
retain the Empire in their House. 

“The principal revenues of the Empire are derived from the 
Kingdom of Bohemia with its dependencies, the Duchy of Silesia 
and the Marquisate of Moravia and, so far as the ordinary direct 
taxes are concerned, from Austria. In addition to these the salt 
which the Emperor sells to all these countries and, at present, to 
Hungary, is the next most important item in his revenues. The 
salt is extremely cheap, so the monopoly is not burdensome. 

“The next most important item to the salt is the Excise on 
Bohemian, Moravian, and Silesian beer. The Lords, Barons, and 
Counts own the whole country, with the exception of the Royal 
Burghs. Only the vassals of these nobles pay the ordinary as 
well as the extraordinary taxes to the Emperor. In addition to 
these they have to pay the tithes for which they are bound to 
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their lords, as well as the day’s works which they owe them on 
five days in the week. Thus they have only one day a week left 
for themselves, The same system prevails in Moravia. 

“The next most important impost is the Excise on Wine, and 
the Customs Duties on all merchandise. The Kingdom of 
Bohemia grants them at the rate of three-sixths of the total 
amount, Silesia two-sixths, and Moravia one-sixth, and these 
revenues fluctuate in their yield, according as the times are good 
or bad. 

“The billetting of the Infantry and Cavalry in their winter 
quarters is arranged in accordance with the status of the several 
countries, if | may use the expression. The soldiers who only 
draw small pay during the summer are given the most rations in 
their winter garrisons, The Hereditary Countries, namely Upper 
and Lower Austria and their dependencies, give the soldier 
eight rations, the others four. The Imperial Treasury in theory 
pays for these supplies, but, in practice, not one regiment has 
ever recovered a single farthing. 

“ The Kingdom of Hungary has never yet yielded a halfpenny 
of profit to the Emperor. During the long wars with the Turks, 
he has indeed, spent as much on it as would have bought the whole 
Kingdom twice over. The country is very fertile and produces 
enormous quantities of wheat, fruits, and other provisions, and is 
very rich in mines of gold, silver, and copper, but all its revenues 
are spent in keeping up garrisons and providing winter quarters 
for the soldiers in the Kingdom itself. Presburg is its capital and 
the Kings of Hungary are crowned there. This nation is a con- 
stant breeder of rebellions. They have hatred for Austria 
in their very blood, and are stirred up against the Austrians with 
French money.” [Turin, No, 100, Corts Straniere, Mazzo 1. 
Vienna, Materie Politiche, No. 17.] 

Had the Hungarians been loyal to the House of Austria they 
would have been very valuable to it as soldiers. 

English travellers noted that: “ The people are strong of body, 
rudely behaved, respect not ye liberall arts nor mechanical trades, 
very valiant. Their females inherit nothing, nor have they any 
other portion, but a new coat at their weddings, afore which time 
neither man nor woman do use to ly in beds. They use the 
Soythian language and were baptized in 1000. At this time ye 
number of Protestants are farre greater than of ye Papists. The 
sovle yields corne twice a yeare, grass ag big as a man, feeds 
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abundance of cattell: they send into Germany and Slavonia 
eighty thousand oxen yearly. Deere, partridge and pheasants 
abound here, their transportable commodities are gold, silver, 
fish, copper, wine and others.” 

The Hungarians “be of stature and complextion not unlike 
unto the Englishe, and inhabit like unto the poore Irishe.” They 
were skillful soldiers, and marked the number of Turks whom 
they had slain by the embroidery on their caps. Their horses 
“would be good for war,” but as they were not taught to ride, they 
used them only for agricultural work or sold them as hacks into 
Italy and Germany.” 

The Kingdom of Hungary was divided between the Turks who 
held the southern and eastern counties, and the Imperialists who 
held a narrow strip of country in the West and North. The chief 
towns of Turkish Hungary were Buda, Stuhlweissenburg, Fiinf- 
kirchen, and Raab, those of Imperial Hungary being Presburg, 
Gran, Comorn and Tokay. The revenues of Imperial Hungary 
were reckoned at two million guilders [£166,666], “ the presidiarie 
or garrison soldier being paid in contribution money.” [London, 
Brit. Mus., Harl. MSS., 2,334, p. 72, op. cit. Harl. MSS. 7, 134, 
“A Description of Hungary ca. 1634,” Lansdown, 778. “A 
Description of Hungary, written to a Nobleman of this Land, 
1599, by Richard Hansard.” 

The resources of the Kingdom of Bohemia were of far greater 
importance to the Hapsburgs. “* Bohemia itself furnishes a great 
abundance of wheat, fruits, cattle, beer, wine sufficient for its 
own consumption, and is also rich in mines of gold, silver, and tin. 
It yields quantities of precious stones, pearls, and garnets. Winter 
quarters are fixed there. In this Kingdom they reckon up sixty 
thousand villages, Prague is the capital. 

“* The Duchy of Silesia is fairly fruitful. It is a great country 
for trade, having an abundance of the finest linen cloths and the 
Dutch buy from their merchants the varn and flax to work up into 
their linens in Holland. It counts thirty thousand villages. 
Breslau is its chief city. 

““Upper and Lower Austria also include thirty thousand 
villages. They abound in every kind of provision, and more par- 
ticularly in wines. Linz is the chief town, as His Imperial Majesty 
owns the castle, and the inhabitants make quantities of linen 
cloth. This country has been somewhat depopulated by the 
incursions of the Turks. 
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“The Marquisate of Moravia contains about fifteen thousand 
inhabited places. Notwithstanding the forays of the Tartars and 
the ravages committed by the Hungarian rebel, Tekely, during 
the war which had continued for so long between the Imperialists 
and the Turks, ‘the country is well supplied,’ Olmiitz was its 
capital and was the residence of a Bishop who was a Prince of the 
Empire. 

“ The Empcror is thus enabled, without in any ways burdening 
either himself or his hereditary states, to keep on foot in Hungary 
both in time of war and of peace, forty or fifty thousand good 
Germans, besides the garrisons in the fortresses, and from 
this his strength may be seen.” [Turin, Memorandum already 
quoted. | 

Besides the resources of Bohemia and Hungary, the Emperor 
could also count upon the assistance of hordes of half barbarian 
horsemen from the rich Croatian lands, who had spent their lives 
in contending with the Turkish raiders from the fastnesses beyond 
the Danube and the Save, whilst his alliance with the Catholics of 
Poland secured him the support of thousands of the Cossack light 
horse, who were to become a name of terror to the peasantry of 
Wurtemburg, of Piedmont, and of Champagne. 

But the hold of the Emperor over Bohemia was far from being 
secure. Bohemia and Hungary were both in the main Protestant, 
end their nobles, who thought themselves all but the equals of the 
Emperor, had studied at the Universities of France and Germany 
and were in constant correspondence with the leaders of the 
Huguenots and Calvinists abroad. They lived in their strongly 
fortified castles in the midst of their great estates, and kept every 
studio in Europe busy with their orders to increase their splendid 
artistic collections, but, at the same time, were keenly alive to 
the interests of their religion which they conceived were imperilled 
by the recognition of Ferdinand of Styria as their King. Since 
1609 the Estates of Bohemia and Silesia had been united in a 
close alliance to defend their religious freedom, but on the other 
hand Moravia was luke-warm in the Protestant cause and devoted 
to the Hapsburgs, whilst the few Bohemian nobles who had 
remained Catholics were both wealthy and powerful and were in 
close touch with Spain and Italy. 

However, it was the opinion of the best lawyers of the day 
that the “recognition” of Ferdinand as King of Bohemia 
implied the admission that the Hapsburgs had a hereditary 
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tight to the Bohemian Crown, # proposition which was, 
keenly contested though apparently upon no very solid 
grounds. 

It will be seen, therefore, that it was of vital importance to 
Ferdinand that, when the Imperial Crown became vacant, he 
should be in a position to appear before the Electors as King of 
Hungary and of Bohemia, and not merely as an Archduke of 
Austria, supported only by the scanty resources of his hereditary 
dominions, Even of these he was by no means assured, for Upper 
and Lower Austria, both of which were Protestant, were ripe for 
rebellion, whilst Styria was wavering. In short he could rely only 
upon the wild Slavonic hordes in his southern borderlands, who in 
1620, as in 1848, were destined to restore the rule of the Hapsburgs 
over the civilised Germans and Magyars. 

But in the eyes of European statesmen the Croats and Pandours 
counted for nothing. They were of opinion that Ferdinand 
would reckon but upon one ally if Spain refused him help, and 
they were aware that, so long as the Empire remained in Haps- 
burg hands, Philip III. would have been better pleased to see the 
Archduke Albert of the Netherlands upon the throne of the 
Cesars. In default of Spain, the sole ally to whom Ferdinand 
could turn was the Catholic League which in 1609 had been 
founded to protect the interests of the German Catholics, and 
which included amongst its members not only the Ecclesiastical 
potentates of the Empire, but Ferdinand himself, the Duke of 
Neuburg, the Netherlands, Lorraine, and Bavaria. Of that 
League Maximilian of Bavaria was the heart and soul, but Ferdi- 
nand had no reason to believe that, so long as the safety of the 
Catholic Religion was assured, he would think himself in any 
way bound to promote his election. The Wittelsbachs indeed, 
had always been suspicious of their Austrian neighbours, Thus 
the retention of the Crowns of Bohemia and Hungary was a 
matter of the most vital importance to Ferdinand, and it was, 
therefore imperative upon him to insure that Spain should be 
convinced that her interest lay in giving him her support. [Krebs, 
J., op. cit., pp. 39-40, pp. 70-71, p. 74, Note 2. Ruezler, S., op. cit, 
Vol. V., p. 121. Gindely, “ Rudolf IL.” Vol. I1., p. 14. Gindely, 
“ History of the Thirty Years War,” Part II., p. 18, Vehse, £., 
“The House of Austria,” Vol. 1, ““ Ferdinand II.’’] 

We have seen what was the position of the Austrian branch 
of the Hapsburgs, and it now remains for us to consider what was 
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the position of that elder branch of their race who ruled half the 


world from their palace on the Manzanares. 

A curious book published at Madrid in 1624, in which the 
resources of the Spanish and Turkish Empires are compared in 
detail, furnishes ample materials for the purpose. 

According to the summary of the Spanish Budget given in this 
work, the Revenues derived from Castille and Portugal amounted 
to 2,552,000 ducats [£765,000], from Naples, Milan, Sicily, and 
Sardinia to 4,204,000 ducats [£1,261,000], from the Netherlands to 
1,220,000 ducats [£366,000], and from the Indies on an average 
to 5,600,000 ducats [£1,580,000]. Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, 
as Philip IV. pointed out some years later with not unreasonable 
bitterness, contributed not a farthing nor a soldier to aid in the 
Netherlands Wars, and only paid 66,000 ducats [£19,800] to the 
Central Government. On the other hand they did not share in 
the profits of the Indian Trade. The writer estimated the total 
revenues of Spain, apparently on an average series of years, at 
30,421,000 Piedmontese Scudi and those of Turkey at 15,936,000 
Turkish ducats or 69,056,000 Piedmontese Scudi. He reckons the 
value of the Spanish ducat at Lire 4—6s, 8d. in Piedmontese cur- 
rency and that of the Turkish ducat at Lire 5—8s. 4d., so that 
taking the Spanish ducat at its exchange value in London, in 
February, 1619, of six shillings, the total revenue of Spain may 
be taken as being roughly in English money £3,415,000, and that 
of Turkey £5,976,000. 

These figures show how completely the Spanish Empire was 
dependant upon the resourées of her possessions in the Indies and 
upon those which it drew from Italy and the Netherlands. Castile 
by itself with a revenue of under six hundred thousand pounds 
would have been powerless to resist either England or the Dutch 
rebels. 

According to this writer the Budgets both of Spain and of 
Turkey showed handsome surpluses, that for Spain amounting to 
over six millions of ducats [£1,800,000], but it is impossible to 
reconcile his figures in that estimate with those given above. 

The Spanish army, on a peace footing, had a strength of ninety 
thousand men, and, in time of war, could be brought up to two 
hundred thousand. The navy consisted of eighty-eight gallies 
ready for sea and forty laid up in harbour, making a total of one 
hundred and thirty-four sail, whilst there was a reserve of sailors 
and a supply of stores which would enable them to fit out two 
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hundred for active service. In addition twenty-four Genoese 
gallies were at the command of Spain. 

The Turks had twenty six thousand Janissaries, who were 
thoroughly well trained, but the rest of their forces consisted of a 
rabble of ill-disciplined and worse officered militia. Their fleet 
consisted of two hundred gallies, but “ except for the Renegades,” 
they had no good sailors. 

Anyone, therefore, could see “ that the Catholic King is far 
more powerful than the Grand Turk, thanks to his faithful minis- 
ters and captains, and others who assist them, and whose zeal 
for his service is the cause of so many a man going to damnation 
in that other life to which all the world is hastening,” [Turzn, 
Corti Straniert, No. 100. Spagna, Mazzo 1, d’ Addizione,” “ List 
of the Kingdoms, etc., of King Philip IV., etc.” do. Inventario, 
No. 93, Materte Politiche, Negoziazions con Genova, No. II, 
L’Impresa di Genova, 1624.] 

The writer of this description shdwed an optimism with regard 
to the resources of Spain which he would have found it hard to 
justify under even a superficial cross-examination. 

If, however, his statement that in 1624 the Netherlands pro- 
duced a revenue of 1,220,000 ducats [£366,000], is even approxi- 
mate to the truth, it gives a testimony of no common order to 
Spinola’s ability as a financial organiser, for when he arrived in 
the provinces the soldiers ‘‘ had turned beggars,” as ‘“ the men of 
business at Antwerp will not advance even small sums on H.R.H. 
the Infanta’s bonds.” ([Vdlla, op. cit., p. 147, Simancas, Estado, 
leg, 602. Zuiiiga to Philip II1., July, 1602.] In December, 1603, 
the revenue for the first eleven months of the year 1605, had 
already been anticipated, but, even under these conditions, the 
Spanish Government could still secure advances at eight per cent. 
from the Genoese bankers through their Antwerp agents. [Villa 
op. cit. Sim. Est. leg, 2,224, and leg. 602.] 

But for the help of the Genoese and of their financial associates 
in Antwerp and in Southern Germany, Spain must have been 
ruined long before the Truce of 1609 had afforded her a respite 
during which to recover from the strain of forty-one years 
of war. 

But, in their turn, the credit of the Genoese merchants de- 
pended upon the regular receipt of the bullion which they received 
from the East and West Indies through Spain and Lisbon, and 
thus the arrival of the convoys by which the riches of Asia and 
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of America were brought to the shores of Europe, was awaited 
with anxiety in every European trading mart. 

The Silver Fleets from the West Indies were despatched yearly, 
that from Mexico, which was known as the New Spain Fleet, 
sailing from Vera Cruz and calling at Havana, whilst the so-called 
Terra Firma fleet embarked the gold of Peru and the emeralds of 
New Granada at Carthagena. Both fleets landed their bullion at 
Cadiz, whither the staple of the India Trade had been transferred 
from Seville. The carracks from the East Indies and Brazil were 
unloaded at Lisbon, and the trade was under the control of the 
Crown of Portugal, which, with her colonies, had come under the 
rule of Spain in 1580. A report as to the consignments by the 
two Flotas, or Silver Fleets, in 1627, will show how the trade with 
America was conducted in an ordinary year. The sums are given 
in Pesos of eight Reals, those “ Pieces of Eight ” which so often 
figure in the writings of Elizabethan times. 


On His Mayjesty’s Account. Pesos, £ st. 
From Terra Firma in gold and silver 1,458,562 291,712 
From New Spain, ditto ditto .. 621, 876 124,375 

Total ae re .. P.2,080,458 £416,091 





On Private Account. 
From Terra Firma in Gold, Silver, Reals 3,238,526 647,705 


From New Spain ditto ditto .. 2,350,668 470,133 
Total .. ~ a .. P.9,589,132 £1,917,826 
In Produce of those Countries P1,831,250 £366,250 


Thus the total importa from Spanish America into Europe in 
1627, amounted to £1,900,175. 

[Genoa-Spagna, 25, Pallavicino to Senate, Madrid, November 20, 
1627.] 

The passage from the Havana to San Lucar at the mouth of 
the Guadalquivir through the smooth waters of the “ Ladies 
Sea,” usually occupied from sixty to sixty-five days, although, 
in time of war, the convoys often made long circuits to avoid the 
enemy’s privateers. The mortality on board was often very 
great, for the ships were over-crowded, only salt provisions could 
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be carried, fresh water could not be obtained by condensation, 
and lime juice as a remedy for scurvy was not yet known. 

The “produce” imported included the drugs and perfumes 
which were so dear to every well-dressed man and woman of the 
age. When the heavily burdened mules from Seville arrived at 
Madrid the apothecaries and silk mercers’ shops were over run 
with diplomatists and merchants seeking for the quinine and 
bezoar-stones anxiously called for by their gouty masters, or 
for the amber gloves which were a lover’s choicest present to his 
mistress, 

The carracks which sailed into the Tagus from Bahia and from 
Goa were equally richly ladened. Brazil supplied the sugar and 
Brazil wood so valued by the confectioners and the dyers, and 
the jewels, the porcelains, the inlaid cabinets, and the Japan wares 
of the East were found in every mansion of the great from Copen- 
hagen to the palaces of the Roman cardinals, Forty years later 
the envoys who came to ask for the hand of Catherine of Braganza 
for Charles II. of England, had scarcely set foot in Lisbon before 
they hastened to purchase sweetmeats and “ bastard China ware ” 
in the shops of Rua Nova, Tea, though known in Portugal, does 
not as yet appear to have been exported elsewhere, but the 
tobacco from New Spain was under the name of Petun, as famous 
as the Virginia leaf. [London, Brit. Mus., Sloane, 605, “ Voyage 
to Lisbon with the Portuguese Ambassador. (D. Francisco da 
Mello, 1661).”” By Thos. Fisher of Lincoln’s Inn. Hague, Rech- 
torlijk Archief des Gemcenta, Briell, D. iv. 20, 4 April, 1606. 
Inventory of goods brought on the Third (Dutch) Voyage from 
the East Indies, 1605. Mantua, Spagna Striggi’s despatches 
passim. ] 

The voyage from the East Indies was a far longer and more 
dangerous one than that from the Caribbean or the South Atlantic. 
Vessels sailing from the Bar of Goa had been known to take a year 
in reaching Lisbon, and, in the meantime, all but a handful of 
their crew and passengers had perished of thirst, of hunger, and 
of Calentures. 

From Spain and Portugal most of the bullion from the Fleets 
was speedily on its way to Northern Europe or to Italy. Neither 
Spain nor Portugal were manufacturing countries and, conse- 
quently, they had to pay for their imports of manufactured 
articles, by re-exporting their imports from the Indies. Portugal, 
indeed, could only pay for her Polish and Prussian wheat with the 
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sugar and dye-woods of Brazil. Consequently no sooner had the 
gold and silver been landed than it was on its way on muleback 
to Barcelona, unless, indeed, as occasionally happened, it was 
seized on its road thither by the King. The gallies of the Genoese 
Republic were waiting at Barcelona to transport it to Genoa, and 
persons of rank, on their way to Italy, were thankful to be allowed 
to embark on them even in the depth of winter, so as to avoid 
the risk of being taken by Turkish corsairs, [Mantua Spagna, 
Nerli to Duke, Madrid, 18 December, 1624.] The need for obtain- 
ing the bullion was felt so keenly at Genoa, that those who paid 
ready money there for Bills of Exchange on Spain could not get 
the proper premium on the exchange from the drawer, as those 
who paid them were obliged to transmit the coin in gold to Italy 
so that it might be made use of at the Fairs, and the insurance 
on the specie was at the payer’s expense. [Afantua, Spagna 
Btriggi to Duke, Genoa, 19 October, 1624.] These Fairs, as has 
been said, were held once in three months at Piacenza, which from 
its central position in the plain of the Po, was a convenient meeting 
place for the German and Italian traders, and it was at Piacenza 
that the bulk of the transactions connected with Spain, in which 
German financiers were interested, as a rule took place. Thus 
if the bullion from the Indies failed to reach Genoa in due course, 
the credit of Genoa at Augsburg, at Frankfort; and at Antwerp, 
was 80 severely shaken that the Genoese envoys at Madrid were 
forced to refuse to give any further supplies to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Such was the case when Piet Hein captured the Silver 
Fleet from New Spain at Matanzas in 1628, an event, which 
thus, as will be seen, all but brought about the loss of the Obedient - 
Netherlands by Spain. Without the aid of Genoa, it was indeed, 
all but impossible for the Spanish Empire to exist. “I have 
already slammed, bolted and barred the door,’’ wrote Pallavicini 
from Madrid, after the news from Matanzas had been confirmed, 
“ against any negotiations for procuring relief, as they will have 
seen by this. Please, God, nothing untoward may occur, which 
will force you to appeal for help from here, and so give them an 
opening for more fresh designs, but, in any case, once people here 
recognize that your Lordships have made up your minds not to 
contribute to their needs, they will cease to press you to do a0,” 
[Genoa, Spaqna, Pallavicino to Senate, Madrid, 6 January, 1629.] 
Thus it came to pass that the nation which owned the wealth of 
both the Indies, and those provinces, Lombardy and Flanders, 
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which but a century before had been the richest and most flour- 
ishing of European lands, was dependant for her very existence 
upon two foreign states, the one an Empire at the mercy of every 
intrigue, the other a republic torn by faction, with a deadly enemy 
watching at her gates, whilst the goodwill of both one and the 
other, self interested as it was, might fail her at the moment of 
her direst need. 

The Council of State knew the causes of the decay of Spain 
but too well, yet, at the same time, felt themselves all but power- 
less to extirpate the evils which were threatening her life. 

They saw that Castile was diminishing in population and her 
fields were becoming wastes under the burden of taxation, necessi- 
tated by the encumbrances on her revenue, and that the lost 
man-power due to over-recruiting for her armies, and to emigration 
into territories too unwieldly for her to colonize or to control, was 
not being made good by a rise in the birth-rate. It might be 
possible, they thought, to relieve the revenue by resuming the 
grants, owing to which it was anticipated for five years in advance, 
to enforce sumptuary laws, and to constrain the rich nobles and 
ecclesiastics to reside on their estates, in place of flocking to the 
capital, and to allow their trains of idle lackeys to be employed 
on the cultivation of the land. They gently rebuked the King 
for his love of travelling which caused large numbers of horses 
to be taken from the plough to transport his court. The exemp- 
tion from taxation which was enjoyed by nobles, soldiers, and 
ecclesiastics should be abolished, and the age for taking monastic 
vows raised “for though the monastic life is the best for the 
individual it is most hurtful for the Commonwealth.” Schools 
should only be allowed in the towns, and be abolished in the 
villages, ‘‘ Village schools only entice the farmer to leave the 
plough and to try to rise in the world as a priest or as a lawyer. 
They breed few men of eminence, for the teachers are worthless 
fellows who turn out nothing but idlers, and to get land brought 
into cultivation, it might even be well to limit the numbers of the 
Secular Priesthood.” Finally the Receiverships of the Revenue, 
which were sold by the government, should be done away with. 
“Their holders all alike sell justice, blackmail the innocent, spin 
out inquiries beyond limit, and make a bit out of everything, and 
that, in a word, at the cost of the poor man’s sweat and blood. 

“If these remedies are not applied, Spain, like the Medes, 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans before her, will go to utter ruin, but 
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it is certain that Your Majesty, who is the Father of your people, 
a good shepherd, and one whose only wish is to rule justly, will 
take those measures which are for the honour of God and the 
welfare of your subjects.” [Khevenhuller, Annales Ferdinandez, 
Vol. IX., pp. 736-754, “ Remonstrance of the Spanish Council of 
State to Philip III., 1619.’’] 

Such was the condition of the realms ruled by the Hapsburgs, 
and we have said nothing of Italy, at the moment when they were 
to be called upon to enter the field to defend them against the 
nations who were to step into their places at the head of the 
civilised world, and who were, in their turn, in fact, if not in 
name, to take up the sceptre, which, since Charlemagne had 
revived the ancient rule of Rome, had been held by representa- 
tives of those German tribes, whose forefathers had brought to 
ruin for s time the Empire of Augustus and of Trajan. In 1618 
the hour was drawing near when France and England were to 
enter upon the inheritance of the Austrian and the Spanish 
Hapsburgs, and to open a new era with fresh ideals in the story 
of mankind. By a strange coincidence it was in the same year 
that Sigismund of Poland handed over the Duchy of East Prussia 
to the Margraves of Brandenburg, and thus, all unwittingly, gave 
a new race of leaders to the German peoples. But it is impossible 
to understand the troubled period which began in 1618, unless 
we understand the economic position of the Spanish and Austrian 
dominions, for it was by their economic position that the political 
conduct of their rulers in international affairs was in the main 
determined. It has, therefore, been our task to describe that 
position in some detail. 
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CHAPTER X- 


WuHeEn the fateful year 1618 began, that year in which the wars 
which were to hurl Germany into the abyss of ruin burst out in 
Bohemia, Spinola was at Brussels busily engaged in assisting the 
Archdukes in their efforts to bring back prosperity to the Belgian 
lands. His influence in the affairs of State was steadily growing, 
as was noted in the instructions given to the Nuncios in Flanders 
by the shrewd observers in the Roman Curia. Those of Mgr. 
Gesualdo in 1615 assign the foremost place amongst the Arch- 
duke’s councillors to his confessor, Iiiigo de Brizuela. His suc- 
cessor the Nuncio San Severino, was advised in 1619 “ to keep well 
with the Privy Council as their Highnesses defer very greatly to 
their views, arid also with the other Ministers, more particularly 
with the Spaniards, with Marquis Spinola, and with the Confessor 
of both Their Highnesses. All of them are very devout, pious, 
and zealous men who are devoted to the Holy See.” [Cauchie 
op. cit., pp. 55-56. Instructions to Mgr. Gesualdo, 25 October, 
1615, do. p. 99.“ Instructions to Mgr. San Severino.”} 

The Marquis’ sons were now grown up. The eldest, D. Philip, 
was serving in the cavalry at Milan; his pay, like that of his 
brother officers, was in arrears, which he could only hope to 
recover through the personal intervention of the governor, the 
Duke of Feria. He had an allowance from his father of three 
thousand gold ducats [£900], a year, but “as he has to get the 
liveries for his household,” a very costly matter even for a modest 
captain of cavalry, “he will want something more.”  [Brussels, 
E. @ G., 130, Andrea Spinola to Spinola, 1 December, 1618.} 
Augustine Spinola was twenty four, but, to his father’s disgust, 
he had not yet obtained the coveted Cardinal’s Hat. Philip IIT. 
had written to the Pope “ not as a mere matter of recommending 
him to His Holiness, but asking in so many words that he should 
be given it at the next promotion.” Spinola himself was pressing 
an old friend of his family, Carlo Grimaldi, a Genogse who exer- 
cised great influence at Rome, to consult Cardinal Sauli as to the 
best means of gaining this cherished object “ so that every possible 
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step may be taken to induce His Holiness to honour my house 
with this hat in the next promotion of Cardinals which takes 
place at His Majesty’s request.” ([Brussels, do, Spinola to Carlo 
Grmaldi, 22, December, 1618.] 

But the years of plenty which Flanders had enjoyed were 
Tunning to aclose. Not only were the affairs of Germany assum- 
ing a threatening aspect, but the Trace with Holland would expire 
on the ninth of April, 1621, and the question of its renewal already 
gave food for anxious thought. 

The Truce of 1609 had left many questions unsettled. The 
Dutch were not formally recognised as a “ Free,” that is as a 
sovereign and independent state. The conditions under which 
they might trade with the East and West Indies were not defined. 
The Scheldt was closed to the trade of Antwerp. Finally the 
Catholics were denied the right of worshipping in public. These 
points would come up for discussion as soon as the renewal of the 
Truce was mooted, and the discussion would be envenomed by the 
intrigues of every European nation who saw in the Netherlands 
war the most certain means of bringing down the power of Spain. 
England, it is true, was now more friendly to Spain than she had 
been under Elizabeth for not only did James I. strive to maintain 
the balance at home by playing off the Catholics against the 
Puritans, but whilst the courtiers and High Churchmen hated 
the Dutch as rebels and as Calvinists, the trading classes were 
beginning to see in them their most dangerous commercial rivals. 
The French, for the moment, were on good terms with Spain 
owing to the double marriages which united the reigning houses, 
but their statesmen had not forgotten Henri IV’s. remark to 
Marshal de Lesdiguiéres, that no real friendship could exist be- 
tween the two peoples, as the greatness of the one implied the 
weakness of the other. [Hanotaur, G., op. cit., Vol. 1., pp. 260- 
261.] France, therefore, could never allow the running sore in the 
Netherlands to be closed. 

On the other hand the United Provinces were torn by dissen- 
sions, both civil and religious, which made over-sanguine on- 
lookers imagine that, in the event of the renewal of the war, they 
would fall an easy prey to the arms of Spain. Maurice of Nassau 
could not forget the wealth and power which he had lost by the 
cessation of hostilities, and, in the unwelcome leisure of peace, had 
time to regret that his father had refused the Crown proferred to 
him by his fellow-citizens, whenever his views were challenged by 
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the authorities in Church and State. The Church exercised as 
much influence in the United Provinces as it had done in the days 
before the Reformation, for the pulpit held the place which is now 
enjoyed by the periodical preas, and, at the same time, as political 
economy had not yet been developed into a science with its own 
well-defined terminology, disputes as to economics and even as to 
politics were, as in mediwval times, still conducted in language 
more appropriate to purely theological discussions. The Refor- 
mation, indeed, had been in its essence an economic rather than a 
purely religious movement, and our knowledge that the Anabap- 
tists were practically identical in their teachings with the Socialists 
of to-day, explains the reason why they were persecuted by the 
Spaniards with unrelenting hatred. The fact that public dispu- 
tations were one of the chief methods by which the attainments of 
the students were tested in the Universities, was another source of 
the general taste for theological controversy, for when the grad- 
uates passed from the lecture rooms to the active service of the 
Church, they but too often brought with them the weapons with 
which they had won academic fame. The quibbles and the quar- 
rels of the schools became the talk of the market place, and the 
burghers of Amsterdam showed themselves no lesa apt in theo- 
logical controversy than the citizens of Constantinople had 
been before their quarrels were cut short by the scimitars 
of the Turk. Thus a dispute as to Predestination between 
two professors at the University of Leyden, Arminius and Gom- 
arus, was destined to develop into a controversy which brought 
Olden Barneveldt, the foremost champion of liberal opinions in 
the United Provinces to the scaffold, and all but rent the Common- 
wealth asunder. Arminius took a mild and tolerant view on the 
subject both of Predestination and of Free Grace, whilst his 
opponent inclined to the harshest and most rigid doctrines. 
Both of the controversialists believed, moreover, that man’s sal- 
vation depended upon his doctrinal orthodoxy. Hence the 
dispute was carried on with deadly earnestness. The Gomarist’s 
demanded that a National Synod should be convened to settle the 
question. The Arminians remonstrated against the proposal, and 
thus acquired the name of Remonstrants, whilst their opponents 
took that of Contra-Remonstrants. Barneveldt sided with the 
Arminians, whilst Maurice, who saw that the stricter Calvinists 
were the natural supporters of Absolute Government in tem- 
poral affairs, became the leader of the Gomarists. The bulk of 
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the population held the same views, but the members of most 
of the Municipalities ranged themselves beside Barneveldt, 
the champion of provincial independence. James 1., who hated 
Barneveldt for his leaning towards France, and would gladly have 
seen the Arminians burnt at the stake, rewarded Maurice for his 
religious zeal with the Garter, and the English envoy Carleton, 
who was famous alike as a theologian and a diplomatist, was one 
of the foremost of those who brought Barneveldt to the scaffold, 
and who drove his sons into exile in Flanders, where they enjoyed 
complete toleration for their religion, and spent their time in 
conspiring against their rivals under the protection of the Arch- 
dukes. The greatest cities in Holland became the deadly 
though secret enemies of the House of Orange. It is not to be 
wondered at, if Spanish statesmen confidently reckoned upon the 
speedy downfall of a commonwealth thus divided against itself. 
[Ui onzen Bloeitijd. Serie III., No. 3, De Dissenters, door Prof. 
J. W. Pont. Times’ “ Historians’ History of the World,” Vol. 
XIII, “ The Netherlands,” pp. 554-555.] 

Under such circumstances it was certain that any request from 
the Spanish Government that the Catholics should be allowed the 
right of worshipping in public would be resisted to the death by 
those in power at the Hague. The danger was an obvious one 
to superficial thinkers. Not only was it an axiom of State that 
only one form of Public worship could be tolerated in the Prov- 
inces, but it was believed that every Catholic was at heart a 
friend to the Spanish Government, and the Catholics in many 
districts found a very large element in the population. Even, 
at the present day, in those towns in North Holland which fought 
80 bravely against the Spaniards, splendid Catholic chapels rise 
evervwhere side by side with the whitewashed Protestant churches 
and it is the fact that some of the families, to whom so many 
of the Boer Generals who fought against England in the South 
African War trace their origin, are to this day devoted to the 
Catholic Religion, The rising against Spain had been occasioned 
by excessive taxation rather than by religious persecution, and 
it was not until the defection of the Catholic Walloons had frus- 
trated all hopes of establishing a Commonwealth of the Seventeen 
Provinces, that the leadership of the rebels passed into the hands 
of the Calvinists, who had brought about the rising of Holland and 
Zealand in 1572, and whose intolerance had done so much to 
alienate the inhabitants of the Southern Netherlands. When by 
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the Union of Utrecht in 1579 the Northern Provinces had united 
with Holland and Zealand, Calvinism was everywhere introduced 
with a strong hand. Since 1583 the Reformed Religion had been 
the Religion of the State. It is true that it was laid down by 
law that no one was to be prosecuted or questioned on account 
of his religion, but though at the beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century, the majority of the population were Catholics, the govern- 
ment was everywhere in Protestant hands. It would have been 
dangerous, therefore, for a class, which knew itaelf to be in a 
minority, to allow the strength of its opponents to be seen by all 
the world, as would have been the case if they had been allowed 
to exercise the rites of their religion in public, and their intolerance 
was in some degree justified by the fact that when, in 1629, the 
Spaniards carried their arms into the heart of the Veluwe, the 
Catholics everywhere manifested their delight at the success of 
their co-religionists. [Uw onzen Bloewtid. Serie II., No. 5, 
Het lager Onderwijs door H. J. Westerling. Reigersborch, N., Brieven 
aan de Groot, September, October, 1629. Maurits van Nassau, 
door C, M. v, d. Kemp, Vol. IV., pp. 131-147.] 

The Vatican, was somewhat inclined to over-rate the influence 
of the Dutch Catholics, and appears to have believed that out of 
their detestation of the disputes which were raging amongst the 
Reformers, many of the Dutch would return to the true Faith. 
[Cauchie, op. cit. Instructions to Mgr. Morra, Abp. of Otranto, 
27 June, 1617.] 

Spinola himself, with the approval of Philip had brought 
forward a plan for turning these disturbances to the advantage of 
Spain. It is true that he knew that in 1608 Maurice had refused 
his offer of the principality of Linghen, but he now suggested that 
the Prince might be sounded so that they might ascertain whether 
he would take part against the States in earnest in return for the 
gift of a province for himself. At the same time, however, he 
confessed that he could not feel quite certain whether it would 
be best for them to treat with the Prince or with his opponents. 
[Villa op. cit. Simancas, Hetado, leg, 633.] Experienced diplo- 
matists believed that the Union of the Seven Provinces was on 
the verge of dissolution. 

“The Dutch have always borne as their device a bundle of 
arrows which signifies that ‘ Union is strength. Beyond all 
doubt, they have, hitherto, remained most wonderfully united 
amongst themselves, although, at this moment, the concord, to 
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which they owe their victories, has begun to break up owing to 
their religious factions and to the quarrels between the Gomarists 
and the Arminians. Their concord, indeed, has been the chief 
reason why people have found it so difficult to know how best to 
deal with them. Yet if His Majesty and his ministers were to 
encourage their differences, they would produce an effect exactly 
the opposite of what they were aiming at, especially when it 
became clear to the Dutch that we were making use of these 
troubles in their country to better our own position.” [Docu- 
menios Ineditos, Correspondence des Archiducs. Tom, I. p. 31. 
D. Balthazar de Zufiiga to the Duke of Lerma, 7 April, 1619.] 

Zufiiga, who ranked as one of the first authorities on the 
Netherlands amongst the Spanish statesmen, was of opinion that 
Spain should watch the situation carefully, and, if possible, find 
some way to set going a negotiation which might succeed if 
backed up by force. Troops, therefore, should be assembled in 
Flanders and held in readiness to take action the moment the 
truce expired. 

The Dutch were certainly aware that Count Maurice was taking 
off the mask and no longer concealed his desire to become a 
sovereign. It might have been better had Spain approached 
his opponents and had proved to them that they had far more to 
gain by returning to their ancient allegiance than by submitting 
to the rule of an upstart, but it would have been impossible for 
them to bring such a business to a favourable conclusion, as the 
negotiations would have had to be carried on with the Munici- 
palities and the people, and would thus, of necessity, have come 
to the knowledge of the outside world. Consequently they had 
no choice but to treat with the Count. 

In the first instance a proposal should be submitted to Maurice 
to change the Truce into a Peace and that, to insure its perma- 
nence, that peace should not be concluded with the provinces, but 
with himself and his heirs. This would, in effect, amount to 
offering him the sovereignty, and would prove a “ tasty bait.” 

The Court would expect a large slice of the provinces for himself 
but the price would be well worth paying as no one could imagine 
that Spain could recover her lost dominions by force of arms. 

The conditions inserted in the Truce should be such that if they 
were not observed by both parties they would have just grounds 
for a rupture, at any time when His Majesty might think himself 
sufficiently strong to recover what he had ceded to Maurice, “ with 
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the help of the neighbouring princes, for His Majesty may well 
believe that he will always find them ready for this.” Thus 
Liberty of Conscience might be insisted upon, the territory might 
be held as a fief from Spain, and the Dutch might be bound to 
furnish vessels for the King’s use. 

But any one who treated with Maurice “ must deal with him 
with such care and tact, that they may not leave ‘the Prince’ 
in a position, if the plan does not succeed, to avail himself of it to 
gain the goodwill of the States by disclosing the negotiations to 
them.” It was essential that they should recognise Maurice as 
Prince of Orange, the title which he had inherited on the death of 
his brother, Philip William, in the previous year, and which the 
Spanish and Flemish Governments had, hitherto, refused to 
accord him. [Corr. des Archiducs. Letter quoted.] 

It would have been well if Lerma and the Archdukes had 
attached due weight to Zuiiiga’s warning. Had they done so 
they would have refrained from entering into the negotiations 
for the renewal of the Truce in a manner which not only led to 
their failure, but which completely restored the confidence of all 
parties in the United Provinces in Maurice. On the other hand 
his advice to them to rely upon the help of foreign powers in the 
reconquest of Holland was to prove the source of fresh disasters 
in the years to come. 

It is strange that even Zufiiga could not see that the wisest 
policy for his country would be to renounce all idle dreams and 
to acknowledge frankly and without reserve the independence of 
the United Netherlands. Doubtless, however, he, like all his 
contemporaries, dreaded the effects which such a renunciation of 
her claims might have upon the prestige of Spain and the fortunes 
of her ill-compacted Empire. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Hap the position of the Dutch Catholics been the only point 
at issue between the United Provinces and Spain, it is possible that 
the Truce of 1609 might have been prolonged without much 
difficulty. ‘ Toleration,” or “ the right of holding their religious 
opinions without let or hindrance,” they enjoyed to the full, 
and if they were, in theory, denied ‘ Liberty of Conscience,” 
which meant the right of celebrating their worship in public, 
in practice mass was eaid, and worshippers carried the relics 
of the saints in solemn processions under the eyes of bribed 
baillies and somnolent constables. Even in the heart of Holland 
the peasanta brought their cattle to be blessed at St. Olafs’ 
Chapel upon Saint Olafs Day. The chapels at the French 
and the Venetian Legations at the Hague were always crowded, 
and Catholic priests officiated at baptisms, marriages, and 
funerals, or, like Stalphaert, composed hymns in honour of the 
sainta and martyrs, of which the spiritual beauty was scarcely 
rivalled by Crashaw or George Herbert, under the very shadow 
of the church in which William the Silent sleeps at Delft. 

In some of the larger towns, it is true, mass was celebrated 
with certain affectation of secrecy. Religious sisters went to 
the houses of the faithful whom the priest had told them to 
“ knock-up,” and gave them notice when and where the service 
was to be performed, During its celebration the “‘ knockers ” 
stood at the door to prevent the entrance of strangers. At 
preachings held by night in the fens near Utrecht, fifty thousand 
persons frequently assembled. Penal laws existed. No Catholic 
might keep a school, and those who sent their children to be 
educated in Belgium were heavily fined; nor could any one 
who did not profess the religion of the State hold any public 
office or employment. But, thanks to the labours of men like 
Sasbout Vosmeer and Filippus Rovenius, the clergy were thor- 
oughly well organised, and in 1616 numbered two hundred 
seculars and fifteen Jesuits under an Archbishop who resided 
at Cologne but took his title from Utrecht. In theory the 
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only thing the Catholics might do was “ to keep quiet and work.” 
In 1619 Cardinal Borghese admitted that the Catholics enjoyed 
great liberty in Holland. The States general had, upon the 
whole, faithfully observed the promises which they had made 
to the Archdukes and to the King of France that they would 
make no innovations as to Religion, and it may well be imagined 
that if the Dutch Catholics had been free to choose for them- 
selves they would have preferred to be left undisturbed by Spain. 
[Ut onzen Bloeitiji. De Dissenters op. cit. Pp, 4-6. He 
lager Onderwijs op. cit. Pp, 36-39. Serie I. No. 7. De 
Kerk en Burgherlijke Overheid door Dr. W. P. C. Knuétel. Pp. 
31-34. Serie IL, No. 3. Van Sterven en Begraven, door Dr. 
L. Knappert. Pp. 1-3. Do. No. 10. Trouwen en Bruilojt 
tieren. Do, Pp, 12-14. Do. No. 8. De Geestelijke Poeste, 
door Dr. O. Hospel. Cauchie op. cit. Pp. 87-88. Card, Bor- 
ghese to Mgr. San Severino, 2 June, 1619.] 

But the Spaniards were aware that the majority of the popu- 
lation were either Catholics at heart or at least utterly indifferent 
to the Protestant Faith, and with some show of reason they 
hoped that if the Catholic rites could be legally celebrated in 
public, the provinces would return to their ancient faith and, 
at the same time, once more acknowledge their lawful sovereign. 
Tt is probable that, in such an event, they would have shown 
some toleration to the Reformed Church in the Netherlands. 
The Archdukes, as has been said, allowed the Arminian exiles 
to meet for worship in Antwerp, and in Limburg their officials, 
much to the indignation of the Nuncio, invoked the laws of 
the province to protect Protestant citizens against the tribunals 
of the Archdeacon of Liege. But, in the eyes of the statesmen 
of that day religious discontent in a rival’s territories was too 
valuable a weapon to be lightly laid aside, and Spain employed 
alike the Dutch Catholics and the Huguenots of Rochelle as 
instruments to further her political ends, whilst France protected 
the Dutch, the German, and the Swedish Protestants. In 
1621, when the Catholic Church after the victory of the White 
Mountain, seemed upon the eve of regaining its former mastery 
over Europe, Cardinal Ludovisi used his utmost efforts to prevent 
the renewal of the Truce of 1609. During that Truce the heretics, 
wrote His Eminence, had tyrannised over the Catholics, “ and 
if it is confirmed at this time and peace is made with the States, 
we may bewail the utter loss of the miserable remnants which 
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survive there.” “Peace, as I have said, is eagerly desired by 
the people, and even by the Catholics, who are subjected to 
these miseries, but have now through the Truce been charmed 
into the sweetneas of ease, though, as it is clear that they are 
going headlong to utter destruction, it seems as if more can be 
gained by success in war than by the arts of peace.” Spain 
could not have come to terms with the Dutch without offending 
Pope Gregory XV. Yet, at the same time, she could not secure 
the friendship of England without consenting to a marriage 
between Charles, Prince of Wales, and the Infanta Maria, for 
which as 8 mixed marriage the Papal dispensation was absolutely 
necessary. Cardinal Ludovisi was well aware that in writing 
to Philip IV. he was addressing a young and impressionable 
prince, who was under the first impressions of his succession to 
the Crown, and he did not, therefore, hesitate to take a line, 
which was in direct opposition to the course recommended by 
his predecessor Cardinal Borghese, acting for a Pope who like 
Paul VY. was an adept in the art of restraining his diplomatic 
efforts within due limits. It might be possible to bully a youth- 
ful and inexperienced ruler into dus subservience to the dictates 
of the Vatican, but the case was different when an Italian prince, 
who, like Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, was versed in all the 
wiles of the Curia, wished to use the Church to secure his own 
objects. Ten years before, when the Duke of Savoy was trying 
to arrange a marriage between his daughter Maria and Henry, 
Prince of Wales, despite the sbsolute refusal of James I. to 
concede “ Liberty of Conscience” to the English Catholics, 
the Nuncio at Paris was forced to admit that the fearful per- 
secution which was raging in England would not prevent it, 
although a matrimonial alliance between the English and the 
Catholic King, whose niece the Infant Maria of Savoy was, “do 
not seem to go very well together.” Had Philip IV. been 
at liberty to assume the attitude adopted by his kinsman of 
Savoy, he need never have raised any question connected with 
the position of the Dutch Catholics in the negotiations for the 
renewal of the Truce. [Cauchie op. cit. Pp. 108-111. Card. 
Ludovisi to Mgr. del Bagno, Abp. of Patras, 1 May, 1621, Note 
by Mgr. del Bagno. 1625, London. State Paper Office. 
Roman Transcripts. Bibl. Vat. Barberini, evii. 5. John Cecil 
to Nuncio at Paris, 20 May, 1611, forwarded to Rome in Nuncio’s . 
letter of 9 June, 1611, Tratado del Matrimonio del Principe 
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de Gales, by F. de Jesu (London Camden Saciety, 1869), Pre- 
face. ] 

The economic questions at issue between Spain and Holland 
were even more serious obstacles to an understanding than 
were those connected with the recognition of the independence 
of the United Provinces, and the grant of concessions to the 
Dutch Catholics. These questions, as has been said, concerned 
the position of the Dutch as regards their nght of trading with 
the East and West Indies, and, on the other hand, the abolition 
of the regulations by which the Dutch had closed the Scheldt 
against traffic to and from Antwerp. 

The question as regards the East and West India Trade 
was complicated by the fact that whilst the West India Trade 
was the sole concern of Castile, that of the East Indies and Brazil 
was under the jurisdiction of Portugal, and was a matter of life 
and death to the Portuguese nation. 

Portugal was not a manufacturing country and was also 
compelled not only to import the naval stores which it required 
for its dockyards, but the stock fish and wheat which it needed, 
for the consumption of its population. The country itself pro- 
duced little for export. To England, for example, it sent chiefly 
oil, fruit, and a little wine ; its salt had now to compete with the 
English salterns, whilst port wine did not commend itself to 
the taste of consumers, whose favourite beverages were the 
red wines of Gascony, Rhenish made almost into a syrup with 
sugar, and the sweet vintages of Greece and the Levant. In 
return the English sent to Lisbon the clothes made from the 
wool of the sheep which grazed on the Downs and the Cotswolds, 
especially the coloured fabrics then woven on the looms of Kent 
and Surrey, fish, corn, and various small manufactured articles, 
and from 1500 to 1800 these staples varied but little. Until, 
however, port wine had, owing to discriminating duties, re- 
placed claret and Rhenish as the habitual drink of well-to-do 
Englishmen, these imports could not be paid for by the exporte 
of the produce of Portugal itself. The balance, therefore, 
had to be met by the re-export of goods imported from other 
countries, in other words by the trade between Portugal and 
the East Indies, of which the Portuguese, as the first discoverers 
of the sea road to India, liad wrested the monopoly from Venice 
and from Genoa. 

This trade, however, was carried on under conditions which 
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had grown up in medieval times and which could not be modified 
without menacing the interests of Portugal with utter ruin. 

Lisbon was the staple to which the produce of the East Indies, 
of Brazil, and of the African possessions of Portugal was brought 
in Portuguese bottoms and from which the produce of Europe 
was, in Teturn, exported to those markets. In their turn the 
traders of other nations resorted to Lisbon where they purchased 
their supplies of sugar and of spices, and conveyed them in 
their own ships to the harbours of England, Holland, and the 
Baltic. In other words, the merchants of Portugal found their 
profits in the freights from the Hast to Lisbon and in their com- 
missions on the sale of the wares thus imported for re-export. 
Once other nations could send their ships direct from their 
own harbours to the East, and thus bring back Eastern wares to 
their own markets, the profits which Lisbon derived from ita 
position as a distributing centre were bound to disappear, whilst 
the competition of independent buyera in the centres of pro- 
duction would necessarily raise the cost of the goods dealt in 
at their sources and purchased from the producers. 

The system of “ staples * had grown up at a time when naviga- 
tion could only be carried on in the summer months, and when, 
therefore, no trader would willingly journey to a mart at such 
a distance from his home that he could not make his voyage 
back before winter set in. Moreover, from the point of view 
of the various governments, it was found far easier to collect 
the duties on imports and exports, and to control the prices 
of sale and purchase when these imports and exports passed 
through a single centre, and the trade was carried on by mer- 
chants organised into companies and not by individual ad- 
venturers, Thus the “staples” of the English trade with 
France and the Low Countries had long been fixed at Calais, 
at Middleburg, at Bruges and at Antwerp, and even in 1584 
a proposal to make London the “ staple” for the trade in wool- 
lens with Spain and Portugal had only been defeated by the 
opposition of private interests. A few years later Brielle, then 
8 Cautionary Town, had sought in vain to become one. 

For the Portuguese themselves it was an object to confine 
themselves to the ocean trade, as they thus to a great extent 
avoided the dangers from pirates and the risks of naviga- 
tion on unsurveyed, unbuoyed, and unlighted coasts which 
beset the shipman in the waters of the Mediterranean or in the 
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seas of Northern Europe. This arrangement seems to have been 
accepted without demur by the shipowners of Flanders and of 
the Hanseatic League, until the annexation of Portugal by 
Spain in 1580, when the Portuguese became involved as a natural 
consequence in hostilities with Holland. In 1585 Philip II, 
Jaid an embargo upon all the Dutch shipping in the ports of the 
Peninsula, and in 1589 expelled the English merchants from 
the Spanish and Portuguese dominions. These measures forced 
the Dutch and English to devise means for trading directly 
with the countries in which such tropical produce as sugar 
and spices were grown. The foundation of the Dutch and 
English East India Companies followed and, at the time when 
the Truce of 1609 was concluded, the traders of the two com- 
panies were rapidly ousting the Portuguese from the Eastern 
markets. In vain the Portuguese endeavoured to retain the 
trade with Brazil in their hands by insisting that it should 
be carried on solely through Lisbon. Tobacco from the English 
plantations in Virginia soon drove the Brazilian leaf out of the 
northern markets, whilst, though no substitute for Brazilian 
sugar was to be found, it was calculated that by coming through 
Lisbon it paid sixty-two per cent. in Customs duties before it 
could be landed on the London quays. When, therefore, within a 
very short time after the conclusion of the Truce of 1609, a 
scheme was brought forward for forming a Dutch West India 
Company, the question became one of life and death for Portugal. 
Olden Barneveldt had always opposed the grant of the Charter 
on the ground that it would form an insurmountable obstacle to 
any friendship between the United Provinces and Spain, but, 
when he fell, it seemed certain that the flag of a Dutch West 
India Company would soon be seen in American waters. 

The position of the Dutch traders was, in fact, the exact 
opposite of that of the Portuguese. The Dutch merchants were 
not mere brokers but were carriers who did not sit in their 
counting houses waiting for others to bring their goods to them, 
but sent out their ships to seek those wares in the countries where 
they were produced and to carry them to those in which they 
would find a market. There is reason to believe that the Dutch 
mercantile marine had grown out of their herring fisheries and 
their commerce in salt butter. The raw salt was brought 
from France and Spain to Holland, where it was boiled, and 
was then re-exported to Southern Sweden, to cure the herrings 
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caught off the coast of Skane, which in the Middle Ages was 
the chief centre for the fisheries. Thus the Dutch gradually 
developed a carrying trade between the Baltic and Spain, which 
was further expanded by the Treaty of Commerce concluded 
in 1496 between Burgundy and England, and by the willingness 
of the Spaniards and Portuguese, who wished to devote them- 
selves entirely to their commerce with the New World and with 
the East, to leave that with the north of Europe in the hand 
of the Netherlanders who had become their fellow subjects by 
the union of the Burgundian dominions with the Spanish Crown. 
It was through her carrying trade that Holland, which produced 
so little from her own soil, had become the bonded warehouse 
of half the world, and that every nation from the Rock of Lisbon 
to the Sea of Japan laid their tribute at her feet. Nor must 
we forget the traffic on the great German rivers and on the 
highways through Emden, Linghen, and Wesel, which con- 
nected the Rhine and the Ems with the Weser and the Elbe, 
and which made Dort the great centre of exchange for French 
and German wines and the timber of the Baltic lands and of 
the Black Forest. Such was the school in which those bold 
navigators had been trained who rivalled the English in the 
whale fisheries of Spitsbergen and sought to break the Portuguese 
monopoly in the Moluccas and Japan. Is it probable that they 
would renounce that trade which was fast making Amsterdam 
the “Empress” of the World of Commerce at the bidding 
of a King of Spain or of an Austrian Cardinal ? 

The influence of Amsterdam, too, was the cause of the refusal 
with which the Dutch met every request to reopen the Scheldt 
to the trade of Antwerp, which had been placed under a blockade 
since the recovery of the city by Parma in 1583. The harbour of 
Amsterdam was difficult of access, and it was believed that 
if the Scheldt were reopened, the Walloons and Flemings who 
had flocked to the city from the Southern Netherlands would 
once more desert it for their former homes at Antwerp. Thus 
Amsterdam would, in a few months lose the advantages which 
within thirty years had raised it from obscurity to rank with 
Lisbon, with Genoa, and with Venice. 

Such were the issues which rose before men’s thoughts when- 
ever the renewal of the Truce was mentioned, and before the 
end of 1618 circumstances had made it necessary that these 
issues should be taken into very serious consideration by the 
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statesmen at Brussels. [Proceedings of the Royal Historical 
Society. Third Series, Vol. L., pp. 157-179. Miss A. Wallis 
Chapman. “ The Commercial Relations between England and 
Portugal, 1485-1807,” quoting Brit. Mus. Cotton Mss. Nero, 
71. £. 75, and Anderson, A. “ History, Deduction, ete.”, Vol. IL., 
p. 92. Uit onzen Bloeitijd, Serie III., No. 2. De Handel, door 
Dr, Th, Bussemaker, pp. 24-29. Brussels, EB. et G., 183. “* Con- 
Bultation of H.M.’s Council of Portugal, 23 September, 1619. 
(Portuguese). Engelsche Predikanien te Brielle. Mededeeling 
van H. de Jdger, p. 6, quoting Resolution of Town Council of 
Brielle, 23 Feb., 1598.] 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE questions which were agitatjng the Exchanges at Lisbon 
and at Amsterdam during the summer of 1618 had hitherto 
excited but little attention in the Obedient Provinces of the 
Netherlands. Whilst rebellion was flaring up in Bohemia, the 
Archdukes were planting gardens, were filling Belgium with 
missioners and with monks, were restoring churches, and were 
planning fresh ornaments for that sanctuary at Montaigu which 
was rising to mark the spot where the Blessed Virgin had but 
lately deigned to manifest herself to the peasants of the Campine. 
The Archduke was old and gouty, and, if Protestant carica- 
turists could be believed, spent many an hour at his embroidery 
frame bedizening robes for Mary’s statue at Loretto. The 
Infanta Isabella who in former years had shared in the rough 
life of camps and who had shrunk from no toil or danger when 
following the heron or the stag, seemed indifferent to everything 
save her nunneries and the studios of her favourite painters. 
Few, indeed, knew of the anxious hours which she spent in 
toiling with her husband over his correspondence, and of the 
ceaseless supervision of foreign affairs which had made her 
one of the most trusted advisers of the Spanish statesmen in 
all matters relating to the North of Europe. For a moment 
there was a pause in the action of diplomacy and those who 
peruse the lettera of the Belgian Court for the year 1618 will 
find few mentions either of German affairs or of the troubles 
in Holland. 

Very shortly after Barneveldt’s arrest, however, rumours were 
in circulation that the States Generals were about to grant the 
Charter to the West India Company. 

Philip III., in writing to the Archduke Albert on 23 December, 
1618, asked him for information as to the proposed undertaking. 
The Archduke replied that nothing had been done in the matter 
as the Company had failed to obtain the necessary capital to 
enable it to commence its operations. (Brussels, FE. e¢ G., Arch 
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duke Albert to Philip III., January 24. February, 28, 1619, 
quoting Philip III.’s letter of 23 December, 1618.] 

The plans for which the West India Company was designed 
concerned Spain but little. Willem Usselincx, who had first 
brought forward the idea, had proposed to establish Dutch 
settlements on the American Continent, but, in view of the 
risk of incurring the unrelenting hostility of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, the design had been dropped. The conclusion of the 
Truce of 1609 had made it impossible for such a company to 
make profits by the capture of Spanish Silver Fleets, and the 
projectors were forced to content themselves with a request 
for the grant of exclusive trading privileges with the whole 
of the East coast of America, with the tropical West coast of 
Africa, and with that fabled Southland which embodied the 
dreams of geographers, and figured in the charts to the south- 
ward of the Straits of Magellan. The real object of the pro- 
moters was to secure the right of supplying slaves to the Brazilian 
planters, and to engross the monopoly of their sugar, but the 
subscription lista for the capital remained unfilled. Spinola, 
however, far from underrating the importance of the proposal, 
wrote, “ You are right in pointing out that it would be a source 
of constant anxiety if the Dutch carried out their plans for the 
West India Company, as it might prove a very hard business 
for us.” [Bruseels, E. et G., 131. Spinola to Balthazar de 
Zuiiiga, 14 January, 1619.] 

Philip III. had already given orders to concentrate troops 
in Flanders and to push forward naval preparations in the Spanish 
dockyards with feverish haste: the Dutch had consequently 
delayed the departure of their fleets for both the East and the 
West Indies, and this had, doubtless, contributed to prevent 
the influx of capital into the undertaking. His preparations 
excited great apprehensions in both Holland and England. 
The Dutch Ambassadors in London warned the English Privy 
Council “of the great preparations of the Spaniards, which 
are as great or greater than those for the Armada of 1588.” Their 
Excellencies, indeed, professed to be afraid that they were plan- 
ning to attack Friesland through Emden, or else to seize Bremen 
and march from there into Bohemia, and they proved this by 
pointing out that “the Spaniards have remitted four and a half 
million florins in bills at sight to Flanders, (£450,000), and are 
fitting out twelve ships in Dunkirk and others in all the ports 
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of Spain for the ocean, whilst guns and naval stores have been 
sent from Cadiz to those which are fitting out for sea at Lisbon, 
at Bayona and Corunna in Gallicia, and at St. Vincent, Bilbao, 
San Sebastian, and other ports. There would have been no 
need to send such supplies there if the ships had been going up 
the Straits, for, in that case, they could have been fitted out 
with everything, especially with the guns, at Cadiz.” In London 
it was rumoured that a raid upon either Scotland or Ireland 
was intended, for Scotch and Irish pilots had been taken on 
board, and Lord Argyll, the famous Gillespie Gruach, who was 
living im retirement at Brussels, and the son of Lord Tyrone 
had hastened from Brabant to Spain. As usual, the country 
was utterly unprepared to resist an invasion, There was no 
gunpowder in store, although but a short time before Gondomar 
had received a license to export « large quantity so that the 
twenty-six ships belonging to the King and to the great trading 
companies, which were being hurriedly got ready, could have 
effected but little. Others thought that the Spaniards intended 
either to attack Venice or to land forces at the head of the 
Adriatic which could be used to put down the rebellion against 
the Imperial authority in Bohemia and in Austria. It seems, 
however, certain that Philip III. was intending to put pressure 
upon the Dutch, but that at the urgent request of the Archduke 
Albert, he granted him permission to use the forces which had 
been got together in Flanders to assist Archduke Leopold in 
Alsace, should the course of events render it necessary to do so. 
[Brussels, EF. @ G., 182. Philip III. to Archduke Albert, 20 
January, 1619. Turin Inghilterra. Mazzo, 2. G. B. Biondi, 
London, 4 February, 1619. London, S.P.0., 5.P. Dom, James I. 
Vol. 105, No. 69, 103. Chamberlain to Carleton, 30 January, 
16 February, 1619.) 

Zufiiga, in April, 1619, pointed out to the Duke of Lerma that 
the revision of the clause in the Truce of 1609 with regard to 
the Indies would be absolutely necessary when the Truce came 
to be renewed, as the imperfect manner in which it had been 
drafted led to constant friction. The matter was one of urgency, 
as the King of France, who seemed resolved to maintain his 
neutral attitude towards the troubles in Germany, was doing 
his best to induce the Dutch to prolong it. It was found that 
the States were inclined to do so, although Prince Maurice 
said that he did not wish for it to be extended. On the twenty- 
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third of April, Philip IIT., probably at Lerma’s instigation, wrote 
to the Archduke Albert to suggest that he should consult with 
a Committee on the subject, and should more particularly 
consider the means of removing the difficulties which had arisen 
as to the Indies. He added that the Committee might consist 
of Marquis Ambrogio Spinola, Count Anover, Father Tiigo de 
Brizuela, and Peter Pecquius, the Chancellor of Brabant, a 
prompous lawyer who stood high in favour at the Court at 

Brussels. 

The Archduke complied with this suggestion, and on the 
thirtieth of May forwarded their report to Madrid, although he 
remarked that he feared that His Majesty would not find it to 

The Committee recommended firstly, that every possible 
concession should be secured for the Dutch Catholics, and, 
secondly, that, as regarded the East and West Indies, provisions 
should be inserted in the Truce. 

(a) That the Dutch should have no right to carry on any trade 
with the West Indies at all, whilst, as regards the East Indies, 
the Fourth Article of the Truce of 3609 should be carefully 
defined so as to regulate their rights of trading in such a manner 
as to avoid any war with His Majesty's subjects in those parts, 
to settle the questions which had arisen with regard to their 
trade with Ternate and the Moluccas, and, lastly, to regulate 
the trade in Spices from those regions to Europe. 

(b) “ As the Philippine Islands, which belong to the Crown of 
Castile and include the Moluccas and the trade between those 
parts and China and Japan, are under the Royal Council of the 
Indies, whilst all the ports and fortified places which His Majesty 
possesses between Sofala and Ormuz, and Malacca and the 
Strait of Singapore, with Macao and the trade carried on from 
that port with China and Japan, belong to the Crown of Portugal, 
it would be well to procure detailed reports from the Councils 
of the Indies and of Portugal as to the condition of those regions 
with regard to trade and the like, and as to the damage which 
they have sustained during the continuance of the Truce, and 
it might be considered whether Free Trade could not be allowed 
in some instances so far as China and Japan were concerned, 
whilst articles might be inserted in the Truce to prevent wars 
from arising out of Trade Competition. 

(c) “ The navigation of the Scheldt to Antwerp should also be 
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opened, and vessels passing to that port by Zealand, should not be 
obliged to transship their cargoes in Zealand as they areat present.” 

This wise and statesmanlike document bears the hall mark 
of Spinola’s genius, and the adoption of his suggestions might 
have done something to secure the consent of the Dutch to the 
extension of the Truce, for it at least offered them the prospect 
of securing to them a share in the Spice Trade, which, in their 
eyes, was the most valuable branch of commerce in the 
East Indies. Nor would Spanish susceptibilities be offended 
by a concession by which they would suffer comparatively little 
for no Spanish pilot knew the route by the Cape to Manila, 
8 single galleon in a season sufficed for the traffic between the 
Philippines and Acapulco, and the Portuguese alone were con- 
cerned in such trade as was carried on between the Moluccas, 
Goa, and Lisbon, (Brussels, E. et G.,131. Spinola to Fer. Giron, 
Ambassador at Paris, 14 January, 1619. Do. 182, Archd. 
to Philip III., 15 April, 30 May, 1619. Philip III. to Archd. 
23 April, 1619.] 

Philip III. probably received Spinola’s suggestions with the 
utmost indifference. His whole soul was absorbed in a question 
of theology. The doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Bleased Virgin had been impugned by a Professor of Douay, 
and His Majesty, with the help of the Archdukes, was urging 
the Pope to define it in the most absolute and unrestricted sense. 
His efforts failed, for Paul Y. issued a decree to forbid either 
view of the doctrine being attacked in public, [Cauchze op. 
cit. Inst. to Mgr. San Severino, 2 June, 1619.) 

But if Philip 111. was indifferent to mundane considerations, 
Maurice of Nassau was as anxious to draw great revenues from 
the West India Company as he had been to receive his profits 
from the East India Company before the Truce of 1609. He 
had just sent Barneveldt to the scaffold. It was expected that 
the other prisoners would share the same fate, and as Spinola, 
in commenting on the news, remarked, “ The Prince of Orange 
has the power to do anything.” ([Brussels, FE. ee G.131. Spinola 
to Don Pedro de Toledo, 28 May, 1619.) 

The report of the Committee was accordingly referred to 
the Councils of Portugal and of Castile, and thus Philip III., 
who was spending the summer at Lisbon, would be forced to 
learn the views of his Portuguese subjects as to a matter in 
which they were so deeply concerned. 
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The Viceroy of India had already made pressing representa- 
tions as to the Dutch infringements of the Truce. They had 
not only carried on an active trade with the natives for gold, 
along the whole West African Coast between Cape Verde and 
Cape Lopez Vaz, but had set up a factory with barracoons for 
slaves at Cape Coast Castle and had attacked and plundered 
many Portuguese vessels. In India they had established a 
factory at Pulocati on the coast of Coromandel, where they 
purchased the stuffs which they needed for their trade with 
the Moluccas, and from which their privateers sailed to attack 
the Portuguese convoys for Ceylon and the Bay of Bengal. 
They also used a port in the Island of Sumatra near the Nicobar 
Islands for the same purpose, and joined with the clans of Achin 
in harassing vessels on their way to Malacca, and from their 
fortress at Johore cruised against the traders to China, the 
Moluccas, and the Philippines. 

““In the Island of Solor as well as in those of Borneo and 
Mindanao they have forts to which they convey the plunder 
which they have taken out of the merchant vessels.” 

From Biemyo, one of the Japanese islands, they traded with 
China and Japan. “It was the Dutch who instigated the 
King of Miaco to expel the Fathers of the Company from his 
Kingdom.” ([Brussels, E. et G. 183. “ Declaration of Vasco 
Cessar as to the Dutch and the outrages which they have 
committed. 27 September, 1619.” (Portuguese). ] 

The Dutch, indeed, were not only pirates, but were also here- 
tics, and as Catholic observers ruefully remarked, “ There is no 
Christian heart but will be moved at the thought of the hurt 
which they are doing to souls, and by remembering those whom 
the Demon is winning back by means of this traffic of the heretics 
with the East Indies. In a word, all the charity and zeal with 
which our holy religion so bountifully inspires us is being ex- 
pended in vain, for even the Dutch are feign to gloss over their 
doings, by saying that, like us, they are spreading Christianity 
amongst the heathen.” [Villa, op. cit. Simancas. Estado. 
leg 2,308. Carlos Coloma to Philip III., Cambray, 8 June, 
1620.] 

The report from the Council of Portugal followed, in the main, 
the lines of the Viceroy’s memorandum. Many of the members 
thought, indeed, that an open war with the Dutch would be 
preferable to the existing state of affairs. Some proposed to 
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ruin their rivals’ trade by importing all spice on Government 
account and retailing it in Germany, Italy, and elsewhere at the 
minimum rate of twenty Cruzados [£3 5s.] a quintal, “ which 
will still leave a profit of cent. per cent.” The Dutch could not 
supply it of such quality or at the price. A fleet of highboard 
vessels and gallies should be kept up at the expense of India, 
at Malacca, to clear the seas of pirates, and the factory at Pulocati 
should be occupied. It would be impossible to allow the Dutch 
to trade with China or Japan, for they would at once get the 
whole of that trade into their hands, as they had not to sustain 
the charges which were imposed upon the Portuguese by the 
state of disguised hostilities which was existing. The trade 
with the East and West Indies was in itself of little advantage 
to the Dutch. The whole of the profits of the companies from 
legitimate sources were eaten up by their naval and military 
expenses, and they paid their dividends out of their gains by 
piracy which had driven all the Portuguese shipping except 
their gallies from the seas. On the whole, it would be imad- 
visable to extend the Truce unless the articles as to the Trade 
with the Indies were revised. 

The Spanish Council of the Indies, on the other hand, took 
a& somewhat different view 

They were of opinion that the Dutch should be allowed to 
trade within areas so delimited as to exclude them from any dis- 
tricts effectively occupied by the Spaniards or their allies. In 
practice, it is true, as their experience since 1494, when Pope 
Alexander the Sixth had divided the world between Spain 
and Portugal, clearly showed, it would be very difficult to carry 
out such a measure. 

The Dutch had taken advantage of the Truce at home to 
earry on war both in the East and the West Indies, They had 
assisted the French and English to make settlements in America, 
and had allied themselves with the Turks and Persians to expel 
the Spaniards from the Kast. 

They knew that if Spain were to lose her supplies from the 
Indies, it would be impossible for her to hold Flanders for a 
month, and if she lost Flanders, the East Indies and even America 
might follow. The only hope of any improvement was that the 
Dutch might consent to demolish their factories in the Moluccas 
and Ternate on condition of being supplied with spices at reason- 
able ratea at Lisbon or Seville, and being allowed Free Trade 
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with Japan. If they continued to act as they had done in the 
past, the West Indies, the Philippines and the Moluccas would 
inevitably be lost, unless the evil were stayed by force of arms. 

Both of the Councils were, in 9 word, in favour of war. [Brus- 
sels, E. a G. 183. Report of the Council of Portugal to H.M. 
Lisbon, 23 September, 1619 (Portuguese), Report of the Council 
of War of the Indies, Madrid, 11 August, 1619. Council of 
India, “ Opinion as to the extension of the Truce with the Dutch.” 
Madrid, 10 August, 1619. Secretary Pedralvarez Pereira, 
Lisbon, 16 July, 1619. Council of Portugal, Madrid, 28 May, 
1619.] 

The question as to the re-opening the Scheldt to the trade of 
Antwerp was of equal importance, but it was unlikely that 
the Dutch would consent to give any concessions without con- 
siderable discussions. Even in Holland itself the control of the 
traffic on the waterways was a matter of monopoly, and goods 
sent from Haarlem to Amsterdam had to be transferred at the 
station still known as “ Halfweg” from the Haarlem to the 
Amsterdam packet. It was natural, therefore, that the munici- 
palities of Zealand should insist upon their privilege of transferr- 
ing the goods brought by sea-going vessels to the Scheldt into 
lighters in their own ports. [Ui onzen Bloewijd. Middelen 
van Verkeer, pp. 13-17, op. cit.] 

It may be questioned therefore whether the introduction of 
unrestricted Free Trade would have prevented the renewal 
of the war between Spain and Holland. 

Carlos Coloma might well be struck with the contrast between 
the attitude which the Dutch assumed with regard to the Portu- 
guese rights in the East Indies and their conduct in devoting 
Antwerp to ruin. In the Hast Indies they did not hesitate to 
wrest from the Portuguese in time of peace the lands which 
they held “with their blood and sweat,” whilst though the Scheldt 
from its source almost to its mouth ran through Spanish territory, 
they did not hesitate to bar it to the commerce of the world 
because they held the shores of its estuary for a few leagues, 
and thus robbed His Majesty’s dominions of the routes and 
channels, which ‘“‘ He, who careth for great and small alike, 
hath opened for the intercourse of mankind.” [Villa op. cit., 
Coloma to Philip IIT., let. cit.] 

Coloma was above all things a Spaniard and his views were, 
therefore, far less broad than those of the cosmopolitan Spinola. 
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Upon the whole he was anxious for peace with the Dutch, but 
it must be upon terms such that whilst it would leave no opening 
for renewing the war, the Spaniards might be able to promote 
the growth of civil factions amongst their riavla, “so as to 
enhance our own greatness.” It would be unwise to refuse 
their demand for the recognition of their independence if Spain 
by so doing could gain other advantages. The worst course 
of all would be to renew the existing truce as it stood. They 
would gain little unless they secured the withdrawal of the 
Dutch from the Indian Trade and the opening of the Scheldt. 
If only the last point was secured “ those who are over-fond of 
peace may, in some degree, be excused.” As to the position 
of the Catholics, he makes no remark. 

If the war was renewed, three armies should be put in the 
field, one in Flanders, and one on each side of the Rhine. Their 
commanders should be instructed to refrain from undertaki 
any useless sieges, but to strike at the heart of Holland and thus 
force the Dutch to fall back into their own territories, so as 
to deprive them alike of their prestige and of the resources 
with which they were carrying on the war, and at the same time 
to relieve the Obedient Provinces from the burden of supporting 
the Spanish forces, Such a stroke was by no means impossible, 
“for, as the enemy have to guard a front more thay thirty 
leagues long, they will not have the means to keep up their 
armies.” 

The religious dissensions amongst the Dutch would facilitate 
the task of their assailants. Moreover, “ one cannot but note 
that it looks as if God had permitted the troubles in Germany 
so that when in His Divine mercy He uses the victorious arms 
of your Majesty to bring them to an end, you may retain the 
prestige which is your due, whilst the Dutch rebela may be 
filled with a livelier apprehension of their own approaching doom, 
and His Imperial Majesty may be led to repay your Majesty 
in the same coin by assisting you with his armies and his authority 
in the task of rooting out this new and pestilent republic. All 
this may, if our Lord grant us His favour, render us very great 
assistance in bringing about a peace or truce on advantageous 
terms or in paving the way for the employment of that extreme 
remedy Force.” 

Once more Philip ITI. was urged to adopt a policy which could 
only be carried out with the aid of the Holy Roman Empire, 
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although it is certain that Coloma was well aware that even if 
Philip III. consented to plunge Spain into the seething vortex 
of the German troubles it was very uncertain whether that 
aid would be afforded him in return. But the military ad- 
vantages of a scheme which former campaigns in Friesland 
had proved to be from a strategic point of view a sound one, 
were too strong for any soldier to disregard. 

Possibly he was at heart of opinion that if the reopening of the 
Scheldt could be secured, it might be well worth while to leave 
the Truce as it stood with regard to the Trade with the Indies. 

Even the question as to the Indian Trade was by no means 
incapable of solution on lines which were perfectly in consonance 
with the traditional policy of Spain. 

Almost at the moment when Coloma was penning his memorial, 
Buckingham, who was highly indignant with the Dutch for 
seizing some ships belonging to English traders in the East Indies, 
turned for consolation to the faithful Gondomar. Thereupon 
the Spanish Ambassador suggested that if England would bind 
itself never to interfere with the West India trade, a line should 
be drawn round the possessions of the King of Spain in the 
East Indies, of which all the remainder should be left to King 
James. It was true, however, as the Council of Portugal pointed 
out, that if the Dutch were once admitted to trade with the 
East Indies, it would be impossible to exclude the Germans, 
French, English and Danes. Thus the commercial monopoly 
held by Spain would be destroyed. Nor was it certain that 
if the East Indies were marked out into Spheres of Influence, 
the Dutch would consent to re-open the Scheldt, and thus Spain 
would have renounced her most cherished rights to no purpose. 
(Brussels, FE. et G., 363. Wan Male to de la Faille, London, 4 
June, 1620. Do. Council of Portugal, cit. Corr. des Archiducs, 
op. cit. Gondomar to Philip III., August, 1620. Gachard, E. 
Corr, de Rubens, p. 164.] 

In the summer of 1619 the Archduke, whose hands were 
already full with the affairs of Germany, was anxious that the 
Dutch should take the first steps for the renewal of the Truce, 
It was not until January, 1620, that Philip ITI. allowed him to 
fit out a squadron of twenty ships in Flanders so as to enable 
him “to treat about the Truce with more effect, or else if 
he were forced to denounce it,” as was to “ be expected, seeing 
the way in which things were going,” to take the offensive from 
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the outset of the campaign. [Brussels, E. ¢ G., 183. Archduke 
to Philp III., 22 July, 1619. Philip III. to Archduke, 12 
January, 1620.] A few months later the King suggested that 
the Archduke should give some encouragement to the Arminians,. 
so as to keep the religious feuds alive in Holland, but the pro- 
posal was rejected as impracticable. [Brussels, EH. et G., 184. 
Archduke to Philip III, 14 April, 1620.] When the question 
was discussed by the Council in June, 1620, Spinola voted for 
war but was left in the minority. Gondomar in the following 
August offered English help against the Dutch. The Govern- 
ment at Brussels were, however, most anxious that peace should 
be maintained, and whilst Spinola was acting as Imperial Com- 
missioner in the Palatinate, and Belgian troops were aiding 
the Emperor in Bohemia, every effort was made to prevent the 
infringement of the Truce. But the defeat of the Bohemians 
seemed to insure the triumph of the Catholic reaction, and 
within five months the Truce was to expire. Maurice, indeed, 
opened negotiations for its renewal, but the Archdukes 
disregarded Zuiiiga’s warnings, and the attempt failed in such a 
manner as to enable Maurice to secure the goodwill of the States 
General through the course taken by the Belgian representatives. 
Yet it is certain that Maurice, whether out of remorse for his 
treatment of Olden Barneveldt or not, was at one moment 
sincerely anxious for peace, and the Truce might have been 
renewed but for the incautious diplomacy of the Archdukes. 
[Gachard, E. op cit., ““ Rubens,” Preface, p. xxv.] 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Tus “troubles in Germany,” which Coloma attributed to the 
direct interposition of Divine Providence, had been a matter of 
very gradual development. The Peace of Passau by which, in 
1552, an effort had been made to effect a final settlement of the 
questions which had arisen during the period of the Reformation, 
had laid down two principles. The subject had to follow the 
religion of his ruler, and the properties which belonged to the 
Church were to remain in the hands of those who held them in 
that year. 

Even if the treaty had been honestly observed, the settlement 
effected at Passau could hardly have proved a lasting one. Ger- 
many was divided into at least three hundred and eighteen states, 
of which the rulers were, in theory, the officials of the Emperor, 
in practice, all but independent sovereigns, who had the power of 
making war and peace, and of concluding alliances both with one 
another and with foreign powers so far as such alliances con- 
tained nothing to the detriment of the Empire. In many cases 
it is true, as in Wurtemburg, the local Diets exercised a consider- 
able control over the policy of their Sovereign, but under the pro- 
visions settled at Passau, he remained the absolute master of the 
religious beliefs of his subjects. The North and North-East of 
Germany were to a large extent Protestant, the Rhineland and 
the greater part of the South were in Catholic hands, and Protes- 
tant Imperial cities such as Frankfort, Nuremberg, and Ulm, rose 
like islands out of a sea of Catholic territory. Even in the North, 
a great portion of the country, especially in those districts which 
like Hamburg, Bremen, and Ratzeburg, lay at the mouths of the 
great rivers, belonged to episcopal sees, which, at the Reformation, 
had passed into the hands of lay administrators who, however, 
bore the names of Bishops and claimed to sit in the Imperial 
Diet as Bishops and Archbishops, although they had never 
received the Kaiser’s investiture for their Regalia nor the Papal 
confirmation of their election. If, by any accident, these bishop- 
rics were once more to pass to Catholic holders the Protestant 
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princes in Northern Germany would find it difficult to retain the 
control of even their own Circles. Thus any interference with the 
Treaty of Passau whether by the Emperor or by the Diet was 
certain to bring about a most bitter contest. The Protestants 
were the first to violate the agreement. When the Elector Palatine 
seized a hundred Church Estates, the Abbot of Fulda retaliated 
by expelling the Protestants from his territories, and soon the 
Jesuits, who made their first settlement in Germany at Hildesheim 
in 1576, were urging every Catholic ruler in the Empire to follow 
his example. A few years later the right of the Administrator 
to sit as members of the Imperial Diet was contested by the Arch- 
bishop of Salzburg, who refused to recognise the right of the 
Administrator of Magdeburg to act as its President or to sit in 
the Council of Princes. The Emperor Rudolf refused to decide in 
favour of the Protestants, and the Elector John Frederick of 
Brandenburg, at once left the Diet as a protest against a decision 
which left the Council of Princes in Catholic hands. At the Diet 
of 1594 the same Emperor refused the request of the Protestants to 
reform the Imperial Court of Appeal on the ground that it was 
presided over by the Administrator of Magdeburg, and thus the 
administration of the Empire became practically unworkable. 
Yet it cannot be said that the Protestants were wholly in the 
wrong for, once the diet was allowed to determine questions affect- 
ing religion by the votes of a majority, it would not be impossible 
to deprive them of the protection which was afforded them by the 
Peace of Passau. 

In 1608 the dispute at last came to a head, on the appointment 
of Maximilian of Bavaria to execute the sentence against the 
Protestant City of Donauworth which had been placed under the 
Ban of the Empire by a sentence of the Imperial Court of Appeal, 
duly confirmed by the Emperor. 

The question was brought before the Diet of Ratisbon, and at 
the request of the Protestants, the College of Electors agreed to 
confirm the Religious Peace, but on the motion of Archduke 
Ferdinand of Styria, the College of Princes added a clause to the 
effect, that al) properties which had been appropriated by either 
party in contravention of the terms of the Peace of Passau, must 
be restored to the original holders, As such legal questions could 
only be decided by the Imperial Supreme Court and the Imperial 
Council of State in which the Catholics had a permanent majority, 
the Elector Palatine, who had headed the Protestant party, felt 
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that further discussions were useless, and left Ratisbon on the 
twenty-seventh of April, 1608, after handing a formal protest to 
the Archduke Ferdinand. 

A few weeks afterwarda he induced most of the Protestant 
States and Free Cities of the Empire to join him in founding a 
Union, which took the name of the Evangelical Union, to defend 
the Reformed Religion. A year later Maximilian of Bavaria 
established a Catholic League to sustain the Catholic Religion 
and the authority of the Empire, and to preserve the Religious 
Peace. The authority of the Empire had, however, already 
broken down, and the condition of Germany was such that these 
disputes must almost certainly lead to a civil war. 

The right of waging private war had been amongst the dearest 
prerogatives of the German nobles during the whole of the Middle 
Ages, and, despite the restrictions which had been imposed by the 
diets under Maximilian I. and Charles V., private war still existed 
all over Germany. The defence and the police of the Empire so 
far as its relations with its component states were concerned were 
in the hands of the Circles, who were not only bound to put down 
any rebellions against the Emperor or against a member of the 
Empire, but who raised the Imperial Army by calling upon the 
members of the Circle to furnish contingents of troops, and to pay 
the quota which they were bound to contribute to the subsidy 
voted by the Circle. Thus every prince and every Free City main- 
tained their own armed forces, and when occasion arose were 
never loath to employ those forces to gain their own private ends. 
For instance, when in 1611 the Archbishop of Salzburg seized 
the Bavarian Provostry of Berchtesgaden, with its rich salt 
springs, Maximilian of Bavaria, who was Director of the Bavarian 
Circle, and as such had the duty of preserving public peace in the 
Circle, forthwith hastened to expel the intruder with a Bavarian 
army, in place of citing him before the Imperial Supreme Court and 
appealing to a powerless Emperor. Matthias, on learning what 
Was passing on the very frontier of his hereditary states, merely 
remarked, “Let the Duke and the Archbishop fight it out.” 
Under such circumstances Germany was like a powder magazine, 
which a chance spark might at any moment explode. [Krebs, op. 
cit. Introduction, pp. 5, 6, 18, 20, 23. Riezler, S., op. cit. Bd. 
V., pp. 61, 62, 68, 69, 89, 90, Khevenhuller, op. cit. Vol. IX. 
p. 437, Swedish Intelligencer, Part IIT., p. 437.] 

Matthias might be willing to sit in the seat of Augustus and of 
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Justinian as a betinselled puppet. His heir, Ferdinand of Styria, 
was of sterner mould, Devoted as he was to the cause of the 
Catholic Religion, he was, perhaps, yet more eager to make the 
Roman Empire once more a living reality. If he were elected 
Emperor he might be able to restore vitality to the central 
government, but the more he strengthened the Empire, the more 
he would weaken the authority of its individual members, and 
thus even those of them who were zealous Catholics would be 
_predisposed against one in whom they saw not only their Emperor, 
but the head of the House of Hapsburg. A Catholic Elector 
might, like the Pope, be, in theory, willing to sacrifice everything 
for his Church, but in practice, like the Pope, he might shrink 
from increasing the power of that, in his eyes, all encroaching 
Monarchy which ruled in Spain and Austria. Philip’s Council 
at Aranjuez might profess to believe that the cause of Spain was 
identical with the cause of God: that identity was challenged in 
the Council Chambers of the Vatican. [London, S.P.O. For. 8, 
P. Holland, 104, p. 184, “ Reasons coniecturate of warre, peace, 
etc., between Spaine and Holland, 1621.] 

The sovereigns who sat in the Council of Princes, and the rough 
Knights who held their fiefs directly from the Emperor, and, 
though but the lords of a few acres, were in theory the equals of a 
Duke of Lorraine or a Landgrave of Hesse, were to the full as 
jealous of their rights as any elector, whilst the colleagues of these 
potentates,the representatives from the Imperial Free Cities who 
formed with the minor barons the third branch of the Diet, were 
the natural supporters of the Imperial authority, although in 
some cases they were influenced by their Protestant sympathies. 
It might be certain, that an assembly thus constituted 
would be unlikely to take any action which might involve Ger- 
many in a contest for the sake of supporting the private interests 
of the House of Hapsburg whether in the Netherlands or in their 
Austrian lands. 

Such were the dominating factors in German politics in the 
years which immediately preceded the outbreak of the “ German 
troubles *” in 1618, and it is evident, therefore, how small a part 
differences concerning religious doctrines really played in bringing 
those “ troubles” about. The Thirty Years War was a struggle 
originating in constitutional questions and the issues involved in 
it were, in the main, identical with those which lay at the base 
of the contest between Charles the First and his Parliament. In 
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its outcome, however, thanks mainly to the intervention of non- 
German powers, the struggle in Germany was far different from 
the English Civil War, for whilst in England the convulsions of 
the Seventeenth Century ended in the establishment of well- 
ordered liberty, the troubles in Germany served merely to bring 
about the triumph of absolutism, under conditions which rendered 
Absolute Government a tragical farce. In 1648 three hundred 
and eighteen despots, whom their religious differences rendered 
powerless for concerted action, took the place of a Constitutional 
Emperor, who, had he been supported by his subjects, would have 
stood at the head of the most powerful of European monarchies. 

The checks which rendered the Empire a constitutional mon- 
archy have already been explained. A memorandum drawn 
up for the Duke of Savoy will show how the Empire worked in 
practice. 

The Emperor, by the agreement known as the “ Capitulation,” 
into which he entered with the College of Electors at the time of 
his election, engaged to consult his Privy and Aulic Councils on 
all matters affecting the government of the Empire. Both nobles 
and burghers were admitted to these Councils, and foreigners who 
held land within the Empire or who had been educated in Germany 
might also be appointed to them. 

The Emperor had four principal ministers. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor was intrusted with the management of the interests of the 
Empire and with the conduct of its foreign affairs, and also exer- 
cised a general superintendence over those of the Emperor's 
hereditary dominions in Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia. The 
Chancellor of Bohemia acted as Secretary of State for Bohemia, 
whilst the Chancellor of the Court of Upper and Lower Austria 
was responsible for those territories under the supervision of the 
Vice-Chancellor. The Lord High Steward had the charge of the 
Imperial Household. 

The first three of these ministera formed a cabinet before which 
all the business of the Empire was brought, but, though the 
Lord High Steward was present at its meetings he had only a 
consultative voice. 

Meetings of the Privy Council, at which the Emperor was 
present, and to which every councillor was summoned, were held 
three times a week, Every councillor present had the right of 
voting upon all the business brought forward, but the most impor- 
tant matters were referred to the four principal ministers for 
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further deliberation, and the Emperor only decided upon them 
in the final resort after hearing their views. 

The Emperor never acted by his own authority, but referred 
all matters concerning the Empire to the Aulic Council, whilst 
as regards financial business he consulted the Treasury Board, 
and in military affairs followed the advice of the Council of War. 

“Tf the question under discussion relates to Treaties of Peace 
or to disputes with Foreign Powers, or, finally, to schemes interest- 
ing the House of Austria, the Emperor sends a draft scheme to 
every member of the Aulic Council. Each of them draws up 4 
memorandum in writing and sends it to the Emperor sealed up. 
His Majesty, with the advice of the four ministers, then chooses 
the plan which he may prefer, and forwards it to his Plenipoten- 
tiary at Ratisbon to whom it is brought before the Diet of the 
Empire.” [Turin, Corti Straniere No. 100. Mazzo 1, Vienna. 
No. 16, Materie Politiche. ‘“‘ Names of the Ministers who direct 
the policy of the Imperial Court.”’] 

By his Capitulation the Emperor pledged himself not to intro- 
duce any foreign soldiers into the Empire or to levy any taxes 
without the consent of the Electors, No police measures against 
rebels could be undertaken except by the advice of the Electors 
and of the Diet, whilst the Electors had also to be consulted 
whenever the Emperor made any treaty with any Foreign 
Power, or ceded any part of the territories of the Empire, and 
their consent was necessary in nearly every case in which the 
grant of vacant fiefs was involved. 

Thus, upon paper at least, the Empire was a Constitutional 
Monarchy, but it was impossible to work the administration 
in practice so long as the Protestants refused to permit the Diet 
to decide questions affecting Religion and Ecclesiastical Property 
by the votes of a majority. That majority was inevitably in 
Catholic hands, and, unfortunately, the Catholica refused to allow 
the Imperial Courts of Justice and the Imperial Council to be 
reorganized, although they were the only authorities competent to 
deal with the questions which would be affected by the decisions 
of the Diet, when they came to be worked out as practical issues. 
Nor can it be denied that under the existing conditions in the 
Empire every question which could be brought before the Diet 
might be said, and with justice, to affect Religion. Thus a Con- 
stitutional Empire became an impossibility and it may, perhaps, 
be conjectured that events might have taken the same course in 
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England had the struggle which took place under Charles I. been 
fought out in the early years of Elizabeth before the Catholics had 
been reduced to impotence by the Penal Laws, But the con- 
flicting parties in Germany, organized as they were into the 
Evangelical Union, and the Catholic League, were too powerful 
to be crushed into submission by an Emperor, and though their 
contest ended in the establishment of Absolutism, that Absolu- 
tism differed little save in name from organized anarchy. [Kheven- 
huller, op. cit. Vol. IX., pp. 427-443, for Capitulation signed by 
Ferdinand IT., Genoa, Vienna. 20, Levanto to Senate, Hamburg, 
1626-1627, for attitude of the Hanseatic Cities towards the 
Emperor. ] 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Every statesman in the three hundred and eighteen states 
which made up the German Empire, who took any active part 
in public life, necessarily had some acquaintance with diplomacy. 
Not only had every state the right of concluding treaties with ita 
neighbours, but as has already been said, if the rights of the Em- 
pire were safeguarded, it was entitled to enter into similar arrange- 
ments with any foreign power. Consequently the first thought of 
the founders both of the Evangelical Union and of the Catholic 
League was to seek alliances amongst their co-religionists abroad, 
and whilst Maximilian of Bavaria induced Belgium and Lorraine 
to enter the Catholic League upon terms which left the League 
free to refrain from taking any action beyond the frontiers of 
Germany, the Elector Palatine sought the friendship of the 
United Provinces and of England. At a meeting of the Evan- 
gelical Union at Hall in Suabia, in January, 1610, it was 
decided to invite James the First of England to become their 
Patron. James the First by his marriage with Anne of Denmark, 
daughter of Frederick II. by Sophia of Mecklenburg, had become 
the kinsman of many of the most important reigning houses 
in the North of Germany, and not only are the walls of Hampton 
Court Palace to the present day thickly hung with the portraite 
of his wife’s German relations, but German travellers of high and 
low degree were for ever making visits to his Court. Thus he was 
naturally led to take an interest in German politics, and was 
inclined to use the German Protestants not only as a means to 
secure the favour of his own Puritans, but as a make-weight to 
counterbalance the overwhelming power of the Hapsburg Mon- 
archy of which he lived or professed to live in constant terror. 
For the first time the interests of Germany assumed that promi- 
nence at the English Court, which they were, with but a few 
intervals, destined to retain for many generations, and the first 
step was taken on the path by which an Elector of Hanover was 
to ascend the English throne. Charles I. spoke German, and, 
had the wishes of the Puritans been attended to, he might have 
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married a Princess of Brandenburg in place of a daughter of 
Henri IV. 

The envoy chosen by the Union to represent their wishes in 
Holland and in England was Duke Lewis Frederick of Wurtem- 
burg, 8 grandson of that Eberhard, Duke of Wurtemburg and 
Count of Montbéliard, who, in Elizabeth’s day had been so well 
known at Windsor under his soubriquet of “ Momblegards,” and 
who by his endless solicitations, had won for himself the Order of 
the Garter. The Collar of that Order with its pendant George 
still surmounts his coat of arms over the gate of Tiibingen Castle, 
and the University of Tiibingen still preserves a more tangible 
memorial of his love for things English in its Collegium Iilustre, 
8 college for nobles founded by Duke Eberhard in imitation of the 
stately foundations of Oxford. 

Like all German travellers of rank in his day, Duke Lewis 
Frederick had a diary of his journey duly kept by his secretary, 
and ita pages give a vivid description of what Germany was on the 
eve of the Thirty Years War. 

The travellers, on leaving Stuttgardt, made their way to Eltville 
whence they took boat and descended the Rhine to Cologne 
passing on their voyage through the territories of at least six 
different states. They were received everywhere with royal 
honours, and were greatly struck by the riches of the towns and 
the strength of their fortifications. The burghera who formed 
their garrisons were well armed, but badly trained, and the 
country beyond their walls was overrun with marauders. “ We 
had scarcely passed Bonn, which is the residence of the coadjutor 
of Cologne, when a hundred and fifty soldiers made us put into 
shore, but, after some discussion, they allowed us to go on. 
Scarcely had they done so, however, when they changed their 
minds and ran along the banks after the boats on purpose to take 
us but, thanks to Peamer Wood, we avoided this fate?” At every 
place where they halted they were conducted by their hosts to 
inspect their fortifications and arsenals, and were entertained at 
lengthy banquets with wine and comfits. At Frankfort by way of 
exception, they visited the Jewry and admired a famous altar- 
piece an Assumption by Albrecht Diirer in the Church of the 
Jacobins, and before leaving the town “ His Excellency went to 
sermon.” On the other hand they did not enter Cologne Cathe- 
dral, but the magistrates presented them with eighteen hogs- 
heads of Rhenish. At Bremen on their journey home the 
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citizens were called under arma to receive them and fired a salute in 
so disorderly a fashion that the Duke was in the greatest danger. 

Scarcely, however, had they crossed the frontier of Holland than 
the scene changed. Though the country had been a theatre of 
war for forty one years, they were no longer entertained with 
military displays by amateur soldiers, but could pass their time 
in visiting the churches, the studios of the artists, and the play- 
houses, in all of which Duke Lewis displayed a keen interest. 
In London, indeed, he was present at a representation of the 
“Moor of Venice.” At Haarlem he saw the bells which had 
been brought from Damietta, four hundred years before by 
“the Emperor William,” that William the Second, Count of 
Holland, who had been the rival of Richard of Cornwall, and 
admired the Prince’s house, “formerly a Jacobin monastery,” 
with ita fine gardens and pictures. After visiting the studio 
of Frans Pittersen, from whom he bought “a pretty piece,” 
the whole party at nine in the evening bathed in the sea at Kat- 
wijk, and from the bathing place “could see the end of the 
Rhine, which is only a gunshot from the sea.”” The ruins of the 
Arz Britannica or “ Castle of the British Auxiliaries” lay a 
few yards out from the shore, but were only visible at neap 
tides, They stayed for a short time at the Hague, where Jacques 
de Geijn was then the fashionable painter, but were more im- 
pressed with the ‘fine pictures and the Indian rareities which 
adorned the houses of the merchants of Amsterdam, Finally, 
making their way to London, they succeeded in accomplishing 
the object of their mission and inducing James the First to 
become the head of the Evangelical Union, and thus to take a 
step which his son lived to deplore. The contrast between 
Holland and Germany as recorded by the Duke may help to 
explain the difference between the political fortunes of the 
two neighbour lands, [London, Brit. Mus., Add. Mss. 20,001 
“ Hans Jacob Wurmaser’s Journey to England, etc., with Duke 
Lewis Frederick of Wurtemburg, 1610.”] 

The Germans had always made a trade of war. German 
mercenaries had fought under every flag in Europe and their 
rulers derived their riches in great part from the sale of their 
subjects as food for foreign cannon. To such men it was a 
matter of indifference whether they plied their calling abroad 
or in @ German speaking land. Thus the human materials 
to maintain a long contest were everywhere at hand. The Dutch, 
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on the other hand, were by inclination sailors and farmers 
rather than soldiers, civil strife amongst them had long given 
place to the rule of Law, and had the Spanish Government 
known how to administer the law with tact and justice, it 
is probable that the sovereigns of Spain might for centuries 
have remained Counts of Holland and of Zealand. The Germans 
loved war for itself, the Dutch were by nature inclined to peace ; 
such is, perhaps, the reason why the religious factions in the 
United Provinces did not lead to their disruption by a civil 
war, whilst the religious factions in Bohemia in the end drenched 
all Germany with blood. 

For the moment the connection which had been established 
between England and the Evangelical Union produced no 
visible effects. James I., as always, was absorbed in his own 
objects, and was endeavouring to insure his own position by 
maintaining the balance between his Catholic and his Puritan 
subjects, and by shaping his policy as to foreign affairs to suit 
the necessities of his policy at home. In this task his plans for 
the marriages of his children played an important part. Ever 
since peace had been restored between England and Spain 
in 1604, he had been striving to arrange a marriage between his 
eldest son Henry, Prince of Wales and a Catholic princess. 
For a moment, in deference to Queen Anne’s views, he had 
turned his thoughts to the Infanta Anna, the eldest daughter 
of Philip ITI. of Spain, but, in view of the difficulties which would 
arise in procuring the Papal dispensation, without which the 
marriage could not be celebrated, he had, in the firat instance, 
contemplated applying for the hand of a French princess, but 
finally decided to address himself. to Charles Emmanuel I., 
Duke of Sovoy, whose children through their mother Catherine, 
were grandchildren to Philip the Second of Spain and, as such, 
ranked as Infantes of Spain and were in the line of succession 
to its throne. It was probable that the Pope would place no 
insurmountable difficulties in the way of such a marriage, for 
whilst it would in no degree increase the power of Spain, it 
would to a certain degree strengthen one of the few Italian 
princes who were able to maintam more than a shadow of in- 
dependence. The King’s calculations as to the view which 
would be taken by the Vatican had proved correct, and there 
is no doubt that but for Prince Henry’s death, the Princess 
Maria of Savoy would have becume Princess of Wales, Even 
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now the armillary sphere, which, as the badge of their ancestor 
King Manuel of Portugal, who had sent Vasco da Gama to discover 
the sea-road to India, was so dear to his Savoyard descendants, 
adorns the gable of that splendid mansion at Bramshill, which 
was originally bought for Prince Henry’s country seat. 

Prince Henry’s unexpected death had left the succession to 
the British throne in a somewhat critical position, His younger 
brother Charles, Duke of York, was a delicate, half-grown jad 
whom his father had intended for the Church, and of whose 
marriage there could, for the moment, be but little question. 
Failing him, the Crown would pass to his sister Elizabeth, for 
whom, to counterbalance the Catholic marriage which he had 
contemplated for his eldest son, James I, had already obtained 
the hand of Frederick, Elector Palatine, who was not only the 
first amongst the Electors but who was the richest and most 
powerful amongst the Protestant princes of the Empire. He 
was, as has already been said, a devoted Calvinist and as the 
kinsman of the Duke of Bouillon and Count Maurice of Nassau, 
was in close touch with the Protestants of France and Holland. 
In addition to all these advantages, the Palatine, as Frederick 
was commonly styled in England, was the favourite of the English 
Puritans. Shortly after Henry’s death Frederick arrived in 
England, and so eager was his future father-in-law for the match, 
that his marriage was celebrated with great splendour but with 
an almost indecent haste at Whitehall in February, 1613. The 
public rejoicings were great, and the display of fireworks on 
the Thames included a representation of the bombardment and 
capture of Algiers. It was some weeks before the newly married 
couple set out upon their return to Germany, but during that 
time Frederick had entered into close personal relations with 
the Puritans and had given great offence to his father-in-law, 
by asking him to release one of their leaders, Lord Grey de 
Wilton, who had with Sir Walter Raleigh been condemned to a 
long imprisonment on account of the share which he had taken 
in the so-called Bye Plot, a conspiracy in favour of James’ 
kinswoman Lady Arabella Stuart. His petition had been sum- 
marily rejected, and he left England in deep displeasure, mur- 
muring that the King treated him not as a son but as a naughty 
child, whose whimpers might be left unnoticed. [London, 
S.P.0., Roman Transcripts, Barberini Mss. John Cecil to Nuncio 
at Paris, 20 May, 1611. Nuncio at Paris, 3 June, 1617, let. cit. 
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S.P. Dom. Jas. I. Vol. 72, No. 120. Chamberlain to Carleton, 
29 April, 1613. Jesu F. dc, Tratado, etc., op. cit.] 

It was unfortunate for the Elector Palatine that he should 
have incurred the dislike of the King of England, for he was 
already engaged in very far-reaching political schemes. 

The Kingdoms of Bohemia and Hungary had originally 
come into the hands of the Hapsburgs, when, after the conquest 
of the greater part of Hungary by the Turks, Ferdinand of 
Austria, the younger brother of Charles V., had been elected by 
both countries as their King in the hope of forming a state 
strong enough to put a solid barrier in the path of the mvaders. 
After Ferdinand the First had been chosen Emperor, it had been 
the invariable practice that both crowns should be worn by the 
person who was likely to be elected as King of the Romans, 
but the Estates of both countries constantly maintained that 
their sovereigns held the Kingdoms by election and not by here- 
ditary right. On the death of the Emperor Rudolf IT., it is 
possible that but for the exertions of a section of the Moravian 
nobility, his brother Matthias might have failed to ascend the 
Bohemian throne, and when it became plain that in the natural 
cause of events, he must be succeeded by Ferdinand of Styria, 
the Protestants who foresaw that if Ferdinand were chosen, 
not only the Kingdom of Bohemia but the permanent majority 
in the College of Electors would with the Bohemian vote, pass 
into Catholic hands, began to consider the advisability of having 
another candidate in readiness. Their leaders Thurn and Schilick 
were on intimate terms with Prince Christian of Anhalt, who 
was the most trusted adviser of the Palatine and who resided 
at Amberg, close to the Bohemian border, as Governor of the 
Upper Palatinate. It was possibly on a hint from Christian that 
shortly after his marriage Frederick in a casual conversation 
asked his father-in-law what he would think if he were to hear 
one day that his daughter’s husband had been elected King of 
Bohemia or of Poland. James took the question seriously and 
replied that he must lay down three conditions on which he 
would approve of such a step. The throne must be really vacant, 
the election must be a legal one, and the estates must have 
given their consent to it. James I, piqued himself on his know- 
ledge of Public Law, and this conversation was not without its 
pare on his oer in the future. a @ curious coincidence 
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sonal interest in a very similar situation in Eastern Europe. 
The Russian throne was vacant, the intrigues of the Jesuits and 
the victories of the Poles had reduced the Empire to anarchy, 
and a party amongst the Russian nobility were said to have 
offered the Crown of the Tsars to James, The proposal was not 
an unnatural one. The trade of Russia was in English hands, 
and the Greek Church was far from unfriendly to the Anglicans. 
James J, was in delight at the compliment, and talked everywhere 
of accepting the proferred crown and of ruling the country 
“through a deputy.” It is possible that the offer of the mission 
to Russia to Sir Thomas Overbury, whose refusal to undertake 
it formed the ground of his imprisonment in the Tower, was 
not unconnected with this scheme. [ZLondon, S.P.0., dom. 
Jas. L, Vol. 72, No. 120. Chamberlain to Carleton, let. cit., 
Krebs op. cit., pp. 53-54.] 

For the moment the Palatine seems to have left the affairs of 
Bohemia alone, although Christian of Anhalt continued to 
take some interest in them from time to time. 

Events were, meanwhile, in progress in Italy which were 
soon to bring a new and very important personage upon the 
stage of German politics, The death of Duke Francesco IV. 
of Mantua without direct male heirs had led Charles Emmanuel 
of Savoy to revive his ancestral claims to certain districts in 
Monferrat. He was indirectly assisted by France, but was 
strenuously opposed by Spain, in her fear lest Casale should 
pass out of the hands of the Gonzagas. As early, however, as 
1612, Villeroi, the minister of Marie de Medicis, who was anxious 
to strengthen himself against the Huguenots, had been en- 
deavouring to arrange a marriage between Louis XIII. and 
Philip the Third’s eldest daughter, the Infanta Anna, whilst 
Philip, the heir to the Spanish crown, was to marry Elizabeth, 
the French King’s sister. These negotiations, if successful, 
would unite the two countries in a league which might bring 
about the restoration of Catholicism throughout Europe. The 
Protestant nations took the alarm. Holland, as has been seen, 
refused to change the Truce with Spain into a permanent peace, 
England entered upon the project of uniting the smaller powers 
in a league to counterbalance the projected Franco-Spanish 
alliance. [Times, op. cit., Vol. XL, pp. 437-438.] 

The French and Spaniards now agreed to take common action 
in Italy and in December, 1613, forced the Duke of Savoy to 
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suspend his operations in Monferrat and to conclude an armistice 
with Mantua. In his disappointment at his failure, Charles 
Emmanuel resolved to resume his former relations with England 
and to endeavour to arrange a marriage between Prince Henry’s 
intended bride, his daughter Maria, and Henry's brother Charles, 
Prince of Wales. It is, at first sight, difficult to understand how 
he can now have expected his proposals to be accepted. The 
lady, as he himself remarked, “ was getting long in the tooth,” 
her dowry was distinctly problematical and yet, possibly on 
the strength of her pedigree, this dowerless damsel was to be 
thought worthy to wear the Crown Matrimonial of England. 
But Charles Emmanuel whose father, Emmanuel Philibert, 
had once aspired to the hand of the “ Virgin Queen ” herself, 
and who, if Philip the Second’s wishes had been fulfilled, might 
himself have been reigning at Whitehall, as the legitimate and 
undoubted heir of Elizabeth Tudor, was above all things a 
speculator, and was by no means unacquainted with the seamiest 
sides of Court life. He accordingly opened his campaign by 
recalling Gabaleone, who had been for some time his minister 
in London on the ground that he “ beheld things rather through 
the spectacles of the Spanish and Archduke’s Ambassadors than 
in their truth,” and despatched as his successor Count Antonio 
Scarnafiggi, a member of an ancient noble house in Piedmont. 
Scarnafiggi was instructed to approach James through his 
favourite Lord Somerset, the low born Robert Kerr, whom the 
proud Duke, who boasted his descent from the oldest reigning 
royal house in Europe, did not disdain to address as his cousin. 
He hoped by this means to checkmate the Spaniards in their 
efforts to annex a portion of his states, and to prevent them 
from carrying through the proposed double marriage by force 
of arms, so that they might be freed from the necessity of bind- 
ing themselves not to interfere in the affairs of Cleves, an object 
which the French were most anxious to secure in order to win 
favour with the Dutch. [London, S.P.O., 5.P. For. Savoy., Vol. 
2. Report of 14 January, 1614. Wm. Parkhurst to Somerset. 
Turin, 28 February, 4 May, 27 Jun, 1614. Parkhurst to James 
I., 8 June, 1614.] 

Early in the following June the Duke wrote to James I. to 
ask for his assistance in settling some differences which had 
arisen between himself and Venice on the subject of his inter- 
vention m Monferrat, and supported his request by the argument 
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that those Italian powers, which agreed in favouring the policy 
of England, should be united amongst themselves. Possibly 
it was a mere coincidence that when Christian of Anhalt’s son 
had visited Venice in the previous spring he had taken with him 
a letter of introduction to the Republic from his father, in which 
the Prince pointed out that it was a matter of life and death 
both to Venice and to the lesser Italian powers to have. the 
aid of those who were striving to defend the liberties of Germany. 
The Venetians, indeed, were already urging the Evangelical 
Union, which at its meeting at Stuttgardt in March had con- 
cluded an alliance with the United Provinces, to enter into an 
understanding with the Evangelical Cantons of Switzerland, 
and by this step had excited great suspicion in France. [London, 
S.P.0.8.P. For. Savoy, No. 2. Parkhurst to Somerset, 8 June, 
1614. Germany (Staiecs), No. 13. Prince of Anhalt to James 
I., 17 March; Do. to Republic of Venice, Amberg, 29 March. 
Daltener to Sir R. Winwood, Heidelberg, 16 April, 1614.] Thanks, 
doubtless, to the influence of Somerset, the English Govern- 
ment granted Charles Emmanuel’s request. Sir Albertus 
Morton, the English Minister at Turin, was instructed to support 
Savoy in the dispute with Venice, and Count Verrua, the Savoyard 
Minister, when sending this news to Senator Piscina at Venice, 
begged him to write to James I. before Scarnafiggi left London, 
to ask him to place himself at the head of a League, which 
was the only possible counter-balance to the Franco-Spanish 
alliance. The Prime Minister believed that the King would 
agree to a plan, which, in view of the prestige which a league 
consisting of so many princes and republics would enjoy, would 
place him in a position to insure peace without laying his hand 
to his sword or spending a single shilling. [Do. Count Verrua 
to Senator Piscina, 28 August, 1614.] Charles Emmanuel 
rewarded Somerset for his exertions with a letter of thanks 
in which he subscribed himself as his cousin. [Do. Duke of Savoy 
to Lord Somerset, 28 October, 1614.] 

History was repeating itself, for just as the Pope and the 
Lombard Cities had allied themselves with the German malcon- 
tents to bring the power of the Hohenstaufens to ruin, so now 
Savoy and Venice were allying themselves with the German 
Protestants to curb the overweening ambitions of the House 
of Hapsburg. 

The Elector Palatine, possibly at the suggestion of Christian 
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of Anhalt, had written to Parkhurst, the English agent at Turin, 
to keep him informed as to the progress of events in Italy. In 
the early autumn of 1614 the Duke of Savoy sent Scarnafiggi 
from London to Holland to present his letters of credence to 
Prince Maurice. The Prince was at the time encamped near 
Rees with the forces which were watching the movements of 
Spinola in Cleves and Juliers, and thither the envoy repaired 
to fulfil his mission. At Rees he fell in with Sir Henry Wootton, 
the distinguished English diplomatiat, who happened to be on a 
visit to Maurice, and who very opportunely received instruc- 
tions from Sir Ralph Winwood to assist Scarnafiggi in every 
possible way. The Count was very anxious to have a private 
conversation with Wootton before he asked for an audience 
with Maurice, but the moment was not propitious, for the 
Englishman was just setting out to dine with the Dutch General 
of Artillery. “ But,” as Wootton wrote, “we made shift to 
put him upon a sorry nagge, among the heape somewhat muffled 
and unknowne, because I was loathe he should misse such an 
occasion to see the glory of our English and Scottish troops.” 
Amongst the guests at the banquet was Maurice himself, and, 
after it was over, Wootton disclosed to him the object of Scarna- 
figgi’s mission, and they arranged to discuss the matter that 
same evening at Rees. They met accordingly. Scarnafiggi 
deliverec his master’s letters and Wootton proceeded to explain 
that he had come there to show that the King of England desired 
to second the Duke of Savoy’s proposal “in more fervent man- 
ner than I could express beimg a Prince whose interests His 
Majesty was bound to favour,” from political respects, “ for 
it was a matter very cleare by most assured intelligence that 
the said Duke’s opposition in Piedmont had kept the Spanish 
newe levies from descending into Germanie and joyning with 
the Count of Bucqnoy.” Maurice, thereupon, offered to men- 
tion Scarnafiggi’s proposals for a league between Savoy and 
Holland to the States. To this Wootton at once agreed, as 
he had been instructed to discuss the business with Barneveldt, 
and Scarnafiggi was accordingly despatched to the Hague with 
a letter in very strong terms to the Grand Pensionary, although 
Wootton’s own opinion was that it would have been better to 
leave the matter to be dealt with by Francesco Biondi, who 
knew Holland and the Dutch language well. Scarnafiggi’s 
mission was successful. The States agreed to support the 
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Duke if England would take the lead in doing so. He was 
greatly pleased with their reply, for, as he told the Venetian 
Secretary on his return to London, he had told James the First 
before he left that this would be the Dutch anawer, for they had 
no reason to take any action about the affair at all. [Do. Ger- 
many (States), No. 13. Wootton to Winwood, Xanten, 10 
October, 1614. Datsenis to (Wuotton) Heidelberg, 12 September, 
1614. Cal. State Papers, For. Venice, No. 84, p. 235. Antonio 
Foscarini to Doge, London, 31 October, pp. 238-239. Do. to do., 
7 November, 1614. ] 

Scarnafiggi had also been instructed to join with Lord Rich, 
a nobleman who took a keen interest in naval affairs, in securing 
twenty English vessels with which to transport four thousand 
men to the Mediterranean, if the war continued, and after having 
effected this object, to employ them to cruise against Spanish 
commerce under the flag of Savoy. He was given to under- 
stand that the King would shut his eyes if the expedition took 
place. [Do. Cal. Venice, p. 235, Foscarini to Doge, 31 October, 
. 1614.) Before, however, this fleet could be got together, the 
Duke of Savoy early in December concluded an armistice with 
the Governor of Milan so as to give him time to treat for peace 
with Spain. Consequently the plan was laid aside, but the 
suggestion was to bear fruit in the not distant future. [Do. 
S.P. For. Savoy, Vol. 2, Parkhurst to Winwood, 20 December, 
1614.] These transactions had paved the way for the entrance 
of Savoy into the politics of Northern Europe, and the Palatine, 
whose confidant Parkhurst was, was not slow to appreciate the 
parts which Savoy and Venice might play as his allies. 

Early in the summer of 1614, Charles Emmanuel had des- 
patched Sir James Sandilands, a member of an old Scottish 
house, to levy troops in Scotland for the service of Savoy. On 
his way to England Sandilands made some stay at Heidelberg, 
and a few weeks later Philip de la Voy, a native of Sedan, who 
was carrying a letter from the Palatine’s Chief Secretary Dat- 
senis to the Duke of Savoy, came to visit Parkhurst at Turin. 
It appears that in this letter Frederick expressed a wish to 
negotiate with the Duke on behalf of the Evangelical Union. 
Charles Emmanuel received de Ja Voy at Asti, and asked him 
to represent what he himself had seen, “ namely the abuse of 
some ambassadors and the immoderate obstinacy of Spain” 
to the Princes of the Union, He added that he would send his 
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minister at Vienna, Count Tournon, to Saxony and to Heidelberg 
to explain his intentions. [ZLondon, S.P.0., 5.P. For Savoy, 
Vol. 2, Parkhurst to Somerset, 15 November. Do. to Winwood, 
2-12 December, 1614.] The Duke, however, was not the first 
to devise the scheme for bringing the Italian opponents of the 
Hapsburgs to act in concert with the German Protestants. As 
Marshal de Lesdigui¢res, a Protestant who was Governor of 
Dauphing, which he ruled almost like an independent princi- 
pality, explained to Sir Albertus Morton, Henri LV. had originally 
suggested in the interests of the Protestant Churches that an 
offensive and defensive league should be arranged between 
France, Venice, Savoy, the Low Countries, and the Protestant 
Princes of Germany. The Marshal was doing his best to induce 
the Duke of Savoy to carry out this plan, as soon as he had 
secured a peace with Spain upon advantageous terms, and, 
with this object, was not only using every effort to bring about 
an understanding between the Duke of Rohan. the leader of the 
French Huguenots, and Bouillon, but had recruited large re- 
inforcements for Savoy, although he knew that he was acting 
contrary to the wishes of Marie de Medicis. The City of Geneva 
had also promised to support the Duke in these wars with as 
great a zeal as ever Turin had done, “ because they now per- 
ceive that the Duke’s interest is conjoined with theirs.” Indeed, 
the Palatine’s letter brought by de la Voy had been forwarded 
through Giovanni Diodati one of the ministers at Geneva. [Do. 
Sir Albertus Morton to Winwood, Montmelian, 23 January, 
1614-1615, giving an account of his interview with Marshal 
de Lesdigniéres at Grenoble. Do. Parkhurst to Winwood, 
2-12 December, 1614, let. cit.] Probably Lesdiguiéres’ account 
of Henry IV.’s intentions is far more consonant with the real 
facts of the case than is the statement which Sully drew up in 
his old age as to his master’s hope of founding a United States 
of Europe. In that case Richelien only carried into effect the 
schemes which the knife of Ravaillac had prevented the King 
from realising twenty years before. The good will of Berne 
and Geneva was absolutely necessary to Savoy to ensure their 
communications with Germany, and James I., therefore, en- 
deavoured to induce the Evangelical Cantons, with which 
the influence of England was ‘very strong, to come to terms 
with the Duke. In the meantime the Elector Palatine had 
commissioned Prince Otto of Hesse, who was on a visit to the 
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French Court, to sound the ministers as to their attitude to 
Savoy, and, above all to ascertain whether in case the Duke 
had already concluded peace with Spain, they would do their 
utmost to prevent the Spanish forces in Italy from being em- 
ployed against the Princes of the Union in Germany. Louis 
XIII. in reply, said that he would strive to follow his father’s 
policy with regard both to Juliers and to Italy, and to induce 
the Spaniards to carry out the terms of the Treaty of Xanten. 
{Lendon, S.P.0., 8.P. For. Savoy, No. 2, Carleton to Winwood, 
Turin, 16-26, March, 1615. Do. Germany (States), No. 14, 
Copy of a letter from the Elector Palatine to the Duke of Bouillon, 
January, 1615. ‘‘ Answer to the Memorial presented by the 
Landgrave Otho of Hesse,” 14 February, 1615.] 

The Palatine’s demand was by no means premature. Charles 
Emmanuel had concluded a Treaty with Spain at Asti on the 
first of December, 1614, through the mediation of the Papal 
Nuncio Giulio Savelli and the French Ambassador Rambouillet, 
who had threatened him that his territories would be occupied 
by France unless he disarmed at once and accepted the Queen 
Mother’s assurances that Spain would do the same. Carleton, 
the new English resident, told him plainly that he could expect 
no help from England which was too distant to send him any 
effectual aid, and the French Huguenots, through Lesdiguitres, 
refused him their assistance. Thus it was absolutely necessary 
for him to accept a peace, by which Savoy agreed to leave the 
Gonzagas in possession of Monferrat until the dispute as to the 
rights of succession had been decided by the Emperor. No 
stipulations, however, were made as to the withdrawal of the 
garrisons which both Spain and Savoy had placed in those 
territories. " 

Doubtless to disguise his mortification, the Duke told both 
the Nuncio and Rambouillet that his chief reason for agreeing 
to the Treaty had been his respect for the King of England, as 
he knew how anxious he was to remain upon good terms with 
Spain. He may have been aware that Carleton when he had 
visited Inojosa, the Governor of Milan, during his journey from 
Venice to Turin, had told him that his mission was for the King 
of Spain’s service, and, at a later time, Philip III. stated that 
France and England had interposed in the negotiations at his 
request. [Do. Savoy, Vol. 2, Advis trés certain dont il ne faut 
pas doubler, 25 Septembre, 1614. Treaty of Asti, 1 December, 
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1614, Morton to Winwood, 23 January, 3 February, 1614-1615. 
Do. to Carleton at Venice, 4 February, 1614-1615. Carleton 
to James I., Turin, 20 February, 1614-1615. Morton to Win- 
wood, 3 March. Carleton to Winwood 6-16 March. Inojosa 
Governor of Milan, to Carleton, 17 March. Carleton to Somer- 
set, 16 March, 1614-1615. Do. Savoy, Vol. 4, Duke of Savoy 
to James I., undated, 1615. Do. Vol. 5, Wake to Winwood 
7-17 July, 1617, quoting M. de Béthune’s words to himself. 
Times, op. cit., Vol. 1X., p. 499.] 

About the end of March, 1615, a deputy from the Canton 
of Berne arrived at Heidelberg to inform the Palatine that 
the Duke of Savoy, who was making overtures to the Bernese 
for their alliance, had informed them that he had received 
offers of assistance from England and from the States General 
as well as some vague promises from the Princes of the Evan- 
gelical Union. The Bernese, however, desired the Palatine 
to give them full information upon this subject, before they 
came to a decision as to the proposals from Savoy, but he was 
forced to send away the envoy unsatisfied as he had no knowledge 
of the matter except from public rumour. As he pointed out 
to James I., the Dutch had not been approached at all by the 
Evangelical Union, and such a business could not be dealt with 
offhand by the German Protestants, as if the Duke of Savoy 
were hard pressed he would certainly call upon them to fulfil 
any engagements which they might make with him. It was 
true that as the Duke was the kinsman of several princes of 
the Empire, and was himself recognised as one of its members, 
they would all be sorry to see him crushed down by his enemies. 
He, therefore, begged the King to let him know on what footing 
he stood with the Duke, and what were his real views as to 
the question, and finally asked for his advice as to the course 
which, in his opinion, the Union should pursue. [Do. Germany 
(States), 14, Elector Palatine to James I., Heidelberg, 25 March, 
1615.] It is clear that the Elector Palatine, although the founder 
of the Evangelical Union, had not been made acquainted with 
the negotiations which had taken place during the previous 
autumn between Wootton, Maurice, and Scarnafiggi, but 
it may be argued that these did not directly concern the interests 
of German Protestantism. It may well be doubted, however, 
whether he was not aware of the letter which his colleague 
the Margrave of Anspach was sending to Turin by Count Ernest 
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of Mansfeldt, a colonel in the service of the Evangelical Union, 
who after serving with the Imperialists in Hungary and the 
Spaniards in the Netherlands, was now desirous of levying forces 
for Savoy. The Margrave stated that the Union would assist 
Mansfeldt in making these levies upon two conditions, firstly 
that the Duke would pledge himself to employ them against 
Milan, and, secondly, that he would send Mansfeldt and his 
forces back to Germany whenever he might be called upon 
to do so either by the Margrave or any other member of the 
Union. This letter was destined to be of fateful importance, 
for the existence of this force under Mansfeldt proved to be one 
of the chief causes why a local insurrection in Bohemia developed 
into a war which set civilised Europe in flames. (Do. Margrave 
of Anspach to Duke of Savoy, Anspach, 22 March, 1615.] If 
this letter was sent off by the Margrave without consulting the 
Palatine, it would argue that the administration of the Union 
left much to be desired. But questions relating to the levying 
of mercenary troops were of slighter importance in the eyes 
of diplomacy in those days than they have since come to be. 
James I., in his answer to his son-in-law gave a very full account 
of his dealings with Savoy. He explained that, at the Duke’s 
request, he had instructed his agents to assist him in his negotia- 
tions with Berne, not only on account of the special regard 
which he entertained for him, but because he held it to be con- 
trary to public policy for any power to use violence against 
a sovereign and absolute prince “to force him to do their bid- 
ding.” It was for the same reason that he had sent his ambas- 
sador Carleton from Venice to Turin to assist in the negotiations 
for peace with Spain, and had pointed out to the United Provinces 
how advantageous it was for them to keep the King of Spain 
engaged in countries at such a distance from their own terri- 
tories. He ended by saying that the Evangelical Union was 
deeply interested in this matter, as it would be a very bad pre- 
cedent if a Prince of the Empire like the Duke of Savoy were 
treated with contumely, In such a case all the other princes 
both of Italy and Germany might have to suffer for it in the 
end, for the old adage Hodie mihi, cras tibi still held good. The 
Palatine and his colleagues were the more bound to help the 
“poor Duke ” because he was very anxious to treat with them 
for permission to join the Union. It would be well, in that case, 
for them to grant his request. It was to the interest of every 
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power that Savoy should not be forced to rely wholly upon Spain 
for help. [Do. Germany (States), 14. James I. to the Elector 
Palatine, by Mr. Waldgrave, 12 April, 1615.] 

The Elector’s minister Schomberg, who was in the pay of 
England, said in commenting upon this letter to Winwood, 
that it would be much to the point if the Duke of Savoy should 
happen to send a minister to treat in Heidelberg. IJt was truc 
that the Empire was at peace, yet everyone was waiting with 
some uneasiness to see what would be the outcome of the negotia- 
tions at Turin. They were all in hopes that the King of England 
would not allow himself to be taken in by the offers of the 
Spaniards, who were only making them with the object of gaining 
time to arm. His Majesty could by means of Savoy and the 
States keep the hands of Spain so full that he himself would 
he left at peace without surtig at. any injury to his prestige. 
[Do. Schomberg to Winwood, 5 May, 10 May, 9-19 May, 1615.] 
In the middle of April Charles Emmanuel had despatched Gaba- 
leone, to whom Morton had communicated the abstract of a 
letter which he had received from the Palatine, on a secret mission 
to Heidelberg. He took with him a cypher for the Palatine’s 
use and was accompanied by Morton’s secretary Parkhurst. 
It was arranged that the Governor of Aigle, a town at the entrance 
of the Valais, which then belonged to Berne, should be asked 
to’ forward his despatches. As Savoy was determined to defy 
Spain the support of the Protestant Princes was more essential 
than ever to his interests. After visiting Heidelberg the envoys 
were, therefore, to proceed to Holland. [Do. Savoy, Vol. 4, 
Carleton or Morton to Duke of Savoy, 7-17 April, 1615. The 
Minutes of a letter to the Prince Palatine 9-19 April, 1615.] 

His Majesty’s motives in trying to arrange an understanding 
between Savoy and the Protestant Powers were, as was usually 
the case, by no means solely inspired by the interests of high 
political aims, James I. had been lending a willing ear to 
proposals which had been submitted to him by the Duke through 
Scarnafiggi. Charles Emmanuel, under the influence of an 
alventurer who was known as Villardiers, but who was in reality 
a native of Nice named Rimbaldi a born subject of his own, 
had conceived a plan for getting possession of Genoa with the 
help of a fleet to be furnished to him by England. Scarnafiggi, 
as we have seen, had been instructed to communicate with 
Lord Rich upon the subject, with the assurance that James |, 
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would shut his eyes to the expedition should it be carried out. 
As a matter of fact, however, if the Venctian envoy is to be 
trusted, the King viewed the idea when it was submitted to him 
with the utmost favour, for he saw that Spain with all her Indies 
could not bear the expense of keeping up her armies unless 
Genoa furnished her with constant supplies of money. Fos- 
carini believed that the Duke himself had conceived the idea 
of the enterprise, because he was furious at the Spaniards for 
having occupied the greatest portion of the principality of 
Oneglia which was one of the few possessions held by Savoy 
on the seaboard of the Gulf of Genoa. Lord Rich entered heartily 
into the plan, but Morton, who knew from Lesdiguiéres that 
Rimbaldi made a trade of “ propounding his own dreams to 
Princes who knew him not,” and who was aware that the sole 
reason why the Spaniards had occupied the Val d’Oneglia was 
because they had learnt through Rimbaldi’s own carelessness 
that he meant to use it as his base for attacking Genoa, frankly 
told the Duke that he had no authority to speak upon the 
business, and by doing so induced his master to lay aside for 
the moment any thought of playing the pirate at the expense of 
an ally. But Rimbaldi’s suggestions were not forgotten by 
English seamen, and long influenced English naval policy. 
[De. Morton to Somerset, 5-15 February, 1614-1615. Calendar, 
State Papers, Foreign, Venice, No. 84. Foscarini to Doge, 
March 4-6-13, 1615.) 

Gabaleone arrived at Heidelberg early in May and submitted 
the Duke’s request to be admitted as a member of the Evan- 
gelical Union to the Palatine, who at once brought the proposal 
before his Council. They decided to communicate with their 
allies before returning an answer. The Palatine promised to 
do his best to insure that the Duke’s request should be con- 
sidered with all the respect which it deserved as coming from 
the representative of one of the oldest ruling houses in the Empire, 
but added that there were great difficulties in the way of grant- 
ing it. These difficulties proved to be insurmountable. The 
shifty character of the Duke of Savoy was well known, and it 
was most undesirable that his ambassador should be present at 
the meetings of the Union. All that the Elector could engage 
himself to do was to send troops to assist Savoy in case of need. 
His allies would do the same, but, as peace had been restored 
in Italy, it was thought unlikely that they wonld be required. 
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Schomberg, in the bluntest language, described Gabaleone as 
a veritable fairy godmother who had gone off to Holland after 
making them the most wonderful promises, and after giving 
them the most binding assurances that his master would at 
all times be true to their interests. The States General proved 
as obdurate aa the Princes of the Union, but as the Peace of 
Asti had, for the moment, removed all sources of friction be- 
tween Spain and Savoy, the Duke had no pressing reason to 
continue the negotiations. Their failure was due to the Duke 
of Wurtemberg, who had some acquaintance with Italian affairs, 
and who exercised great influence over Anhalt and Anspach. 
[Do. Germany (States), 14. Elector Palatine to James L., 
24 May. Plessen to Winwood, 24 May. Schomberg to Win- 
wood, 15-25 July. Palatine to Winwood, 31 July. 10 August, 
1625. Cal. 5. P. Venetian, 84. Renier Zen to Doge, Turin, 
7 July, 1615. Krebs, op. cit., pp. 95-105.) 

It is plain from what has been said that these negotiations, 
which were to have no small share in bringing about the Thirty 
Years’ War, had not been originated by the Evangelical Union. 
It was owing to the suggestion of the Duke of Savoy, whether 
inspired or not by Lesdigui¢res, that James I. had conceived 
the idea of forming a league between England, Holland, and 
those Princes, whether Catholic or Protestant, in Germany 
and Italy, who desired to maintain their independence. This 
league would, he thought, even without the help of the French 
Huguenots, be strong enough to maintain the Balance of Power 
in Europe against an alliance of Spain and Austria with the 
French Catholics. Thus, for the first time, we see the policy of 
England with regard to the Continent framed upon the same 
lines as that of the men who a century later sought to curb 
the overwhelming power of the House of Bourbon, and which, 
in the main, were followed by every English statesman until a 
great world power arose in Northern Germany, which not only 
aspired to military predominance, but which sought to snatch 
from England the dominion of the seas. Before Prussia became 
the controlling power of the German race, it had been easy for 
England to find allies amongst the German nations whom she 
could bring into an alliance with other non-German powers. 
This policy was originated by James I., who, for the first time, 
taught the German Protestants to look for aid to other Catholic 
powers than France, and to seek for allies who shared the same 
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political interests, although they might not be of the same 
religion, and with whom they could deal as equals with equals, 
and not as vassals with their superiors. The outcome of his 
policy was the Thirty Years’ War, for it made Germany the 
arena in which all the Powers of Europe could fight out their 
quarrels without excessive injury to themselves. 

It was, perhaps, merely a coincidence that about the same 
time a change was taking place in the art of navigation which 
was showing England and Savoy that they might have common 
interests at sea 

Ward, an English renegade, had, in 1609, persuaded the 
Tunisian corsaira to exchange their gallies for the highboard 
vessels used by the English and the Dutch, and had thus intro- 
druced a novel element into naval warfare in the Mediterranean. 
During the war between Spain and Savoy, an English sailor 
named Easton was employed by the Duke of Savoy to attempt 
to break the Spanish blockade of Nice by attacking their fleet 
with the trading vessels lying in the harbour, but owing to the 
cowardice of the Nicois, he signally failed. A few months later 
Gondomar in London was endeavouring to arrange with a Captain 
Griffin to seize a point of land commanding the harbour of 
Villefranche, then the one naval port of Savoy, “ which could 
be made into an island in a very little space by the labour of a 
thousand men.” But though Griffin accepted £1,500, he de- 
clined to carry out his contract on the ground that peace had 
been declared, and the Ambassador was: forced to take legal 
proceedings to recover the money, much to Scarnafiggi’s amuse- 
ment, who might possibly sympathise with a brother scamp, 
as it was believed at the English Legation at Turin that he had 
himself been concerned in the embezzlement of some valuable 
jewellery. (Do. Savoy 2. Parkhurst to Somerset, 15 November, 
1615. Turm, Ing. 2. Scarnafiggi to Duke, 23 October, 1615.] 

These episodes, however, served to turn the thoughts of 
English and Dutch seamen to the possibility of undertaking 
naval operations in the Mediterranean, and thus Savoy, as 
the owner of the one good harbour, save Leghorn, in the Western 
Mediterranean, which was not directly or indirectly under the 
control either of France or Spain, or of the Barbary corsairs, 
for the first time became an object of interest to the sailors of 
the North Sea, 
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CHAPTER XV 


Tue history of the relations between James I., the Evangelical 
Union, and the Duke of Savoy, is not that of those between the 
English people, the German Protestants and the Savoyards, 
Probably the majority in every one of the three countries would 
have been perfectly content to have been left in ignorance of the 
existence of the other two nations, The English commercial 
classes owed their wealth to their trade with Spain, whilst they saw 
their most dangerous rivals in the Protestant merchants of the 
United Provinces and of the Hanseatic League. To the ordinary 
German burgher it mattered, perhaps, little whether he dozed 
through a sermon, or drowsily told his beads at mass; the 
Savoyard in general had no interests beyond his pasture or his 
vinevard. Possibly few persons, outside the Council Chambers 
of their rulers, could have given any intelligible explanation of 
the objects which those rulers sought to attain. Proud as the 
English were of their liberty, their governing classes, as a rule, 
confined their interests to English concerns, and the ignorance 
which English statesmen displayed of the condition of Europe 
was a byword amongst diplomatists. But, then as now, it was 
easy to arouse the enthusiasm of the average Englishman for a 
cause which excited his sentiment, though it might appeal but 
little to his reasoning faculties, and of this idiosyncracy his leaders 
well knew how to take the best advantage to further their own 
aims. There can be but little doubt that, in the previous reign, 
Philip Il. would after his wife’s death have gladly remained at 
peace with England, whatever the religious creed professed in 
England might chance to be. Had he not after Elizabeth’s 
accession excluded the English from that trade with America 
which, to a certain degree, had been open to them when Spain and 
England had been united under one sovereign, it is probable 
enough that the English would have taken but little interest in 
the sufferings of the Protestant Netherlands, and Philip II., in his 
turn, might have prevented Pope Pius V. from excommunicating 
the English Queen, The great bulk of the English people had 
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willingly accepted the Treaty of 1604, between Spain and England, 
They had seen in it the renewal of the traditional friendship be- 
tween England and the House of Burgundy to which English 
commerce owed so much, and, for a time, it seemed as if James [., 
who was anxious to conciliate the good will of his Catholic subjects, 
shared their views. It was only when his struggle with his 
Parliament became acute, and when the champions of the 
English constitution identified themselves with the Puritan fac- 
tion in religion, that the King turned to those German Protestants, 
who, as the defenders of the “ Liberties ” of Germany, were the 
natural opponents of the House of Hapsburg, in the hope of 
conciliating his Puritans at home by appearing as the champion of 
Protestantism abroad, and as the renewer of the policy which 
recalled the triumphs of his predecessor’s reign. Except a small 
circle of his councillors few knew that he was at the same time in 
the closest relations with such bitter Catholics as the Duke of 
Savoy. Such was the system of secret diplomacy as it was prac- 
tised by the first of the Stuarts, and it might be argued that its 
failure was the outcome of its secrecy, for James I. and Charles I. 
might well have succeeded in what came to be their nominal 
object, namely the restoration of the Palatine, had they enjoyed 
the intelligent support of their subjects. Their Parliaments never 
comprehended that it was impossible for England to secure the 
restoration of the Palatine without foreign aid, so long as the 
English Treasury was empty, and it was no mere coincidence that 
the severest crisis in English domestic politics, previous to the 
Short Parliament of 1640 almost synchronized with the final over- 
throw of the French Huguenots, which for nearly a generation 
was to render it impossible for England to take a part in Conti- 
nental affairs. 

The Treaty of Asti proved as great a failure as the efforts of 
James J. to secure admission into the Evangelical Union for the 
Duke of Savoy. It was impossible for either the Spaniards or 
the Savoyards to carry out its provisions, for questions as to the 
simultaneous evacuation of the territories occupied in the Mon- 
ferrat proved impossible to solve in days when punctilio was the 
breath of life of diplomacy. In these difficulties, which within a 
few months were increased by the outbreak of hostilities between 
Ferdinand of Styria and Venice, which was occasioned by the 
outrages committed by Hungarian pirates, the so-called Uscoks, 
in the Adriatic, Savoy continued to turn to England and called 
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upon the King to fulfil his promise to ensure that the Treaty of 
Asti should be fully carried out. [Turin, Ing. 2. Scarnafiggi to 
Duke, 23 March, 1616.] 

Shortly afterwards Sir Henry Wootton, who was on his way to 
Venice where he was to replace Carleton, arrived at Turin and 
was entertained by the Duke at a splendid banquet, after which he 
had a long conversation with him in private. On the following 
day, at the Duke’s special request, Wootton repeated the sub- 
stance of this conversation in the presence of the Venetian Envoys 
and of Sir Isaac Wake, who had been appointed English Minister 
to Savoy in the preceding year. Charles Emmanuel’s memory 
was so good, that although nothing had been set down in writing, 
he was able to prompt Wootton when his recollection failed him. 

Speaking by the King’s orders, Wootton proposed, firatly, that 
Savoy should enter into an alliance with Venice, and, secondly, 
that both Venice and Savoy should enter the German Evangelical 
Union, as His Majesty had already arranged with the Palatine 
that such a proposal should be accepted. He added that he had 
been instructed to request the Grisons Leagues to open their 
passes to the Venetians, and urged that Savoy should make an 
armed demonstration at Asti or Vercelli, so as to prevent the 
Governor of Milan from attacking the Venetian territories. 

As the question of allowing the Venetians the right of passage 
through the Grisons for their troops was one of burning import- 
ance, and as such a concession would almost necessarily imply that 
the passes through the Eastern Alps would be closed to Spain, it 
was plain that, if James I. could insure that his request would be 
granted, England would become the decisive factor in the affairs 
of Central Europe. It might well be doubted, however, whether 
his request would be complied with. 

The Duke replied that he was most anxious not only to ally 
himself with the Venetians, but to enter the Evangelical Union 
simultaneously with them. If they made any difficulties about 
doing so he would join it by himself. He was about to send a 
mission to Heidelberg to arrange that Scarnafiggi should setfle the 
matter without more delay in London, as the King was the Pro- 
tector of the Union. He gladly accepted Wootton’s offer as to the 
Grisons, and said that he would willingly make a demonstration to 
help the Venetians, were he not afraid to give the Spaniards a 
pretext for reoccupying Monferrat. [London, S.P.0., Savoy 4. 
Wake to Winwood, 21 May, 1616.] 
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Savoy was really in great danger from the Spaniards, but the 
Duke was, perhaps, more afraid of them than he need have been. 
He dreaded designs against his life, as suspicious persons had been 
seen lounging about in the park when he was hunting, and an Abbé 
named De la Riva was believed to have conspired to poison him. 
His great reliance was upon the protection of England. [Do., to 
do., 2-12 , 18-28 August, 1616.] 

The Governor of Milan, Don Pedro de Toledo, was, however, 
unwilling to disband his troops. Whilst the struggle which was 
going on between the Huguenots and the Catholics in France 
remained unsettled, he remained passive, but directly he heard 
that the Queen Mother had arrested the Protestant leader, the 
Prince de Condé, he recommenced hostilities with Savoy, much 
to the annoyance of the French Catholics themselves. 

In July, 1617, Vercelli surrendered to the Spaniards, and 
Charles Emmanuel was forced to treat for peace through the 
mediation of the French. In the following September France 
and Spain came to an agreement under the mediation of Cardinal 
Ludovisi who represented the Pope, by which the Savoyards 
agreed to withdraw all their garrisons without delay from Mon- 
ferrat and the Imperial Fiefs, whilst a month later Spain was to 
do the same. On the basis of this agreement a Treaty was con- 
cluded between the two powers at Madrid which France submitted 
to the Duke for his ratification. [Do. Savoy 4, Wake to Winwood, 
25 September, 16 November, do to James I., 22 November, 1616. 
Do. 5. Do. to Winwood, 8-11 July. Do. to Sir R. Naunton, 29 
December, 1617. Agreement between D. Juan Vivas and M. de 
Béthune, 30 September. Do. between France and Spain., 29 
September, 9 October, 1617. Lord Carew to Sir Thos. Roe, 8 
January, 1618.] : 

One point in the negotiations was of great interest to England. 
By the Treaty of Asti it had been settled that the troops who 
were disbanded by Spain were not to be sent to any place where 
any Christian Prince or State “ might be injealoused ” by them. 
This article had, indeed, been inserted at the special instance of 
the English who looked upon it as a guarantee for their allies 
north of the Alps, for, under it, Spain was debarred from asking 
Savoy to grant a passage to her troops for six months after the 
conclusion of the treaty. This article, however, was not renewed 
in the proposals for the Agreement of 1617, which was known 
as the Agreement of Pavia, and Wake looked upon its omission as 
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a proof that Spain intended to carry out some great enterprise 

on the side of Germany. “ The Duke of Savoy will not of himself 
be able to hinder their passage.” The Venetians would build a 
bridge of gold for the Spaniards if they could get them out of 
Italy. 

On the other hand when Wake met Charles Emmanuel on the 

subject of the negotiations for the surrender of Vercelli, the Duke 
once more renewed his suggestion that England should join with 

him in an attack upon Genoa, “ and by his discourse it would seem 

that he hath set his rest thereupon if His Majesty will undertake 

the business.” He said that he had told no one about his design 
except his son, the Prince of Piedmont, his secretary Crotti, and 
Scarnafiggi, as be did not think his other representative in London, 

Biondi, fit to be trusted with such a business. As Scarnafiggi was 

ill he asked Wake to go to London to see the King who, he asserted, - 
would willingly approve of his doing so for such an excellent 

object, but the Envoy declined to quit his post without leave. 

The idea was eventually dropped as the Duke said he wished to be 

present at the negotiations for peace between Béthune, the 
French representative and Toledo. Nor was it possible for 

Wake’ to get any clear explanation from Béthune as to the omis- 

sion of the article regulating the passage of the Spanish troops 

through Savoy. The French envoy simply evaded the point, 

although Wake reminded him that France was no less interested 

than England in the preservation of the Protestants in Germany 

and in the Netherlands. [Do. Wake to Winwood, July 8, 11, 30, 

1617.] On the whole the attitude of France was but little likely 

to inspire any confidence amongst the leaders of the Evangelical 

Union. 

During the summer of 1616, Count Emest Mansfeldt, the 
General of the Evangelical Union, had visited Turin. The Duke 
had contracted with him to levy four thousand mercenaries for the 
service of Savoy in the territories of the Union, and when Mans- 
feldt returned to Heidelberg, had sent Biandra with him to the 
Palatine to pave the way for an understanding for their mutual 
defence, and had accredited President de Monthoux, a pragmatical 
authority on International Law, as his ambassador to the Union. 
Mansfeldt had carried out his contract, and as Toledo, even after 
the signature of the Agreement of Pavia, showed some intentions 
of retaining possession of Vercelli, on the ground that it had 
formerly belonged to the Milanese, his levies were kept on foot on 
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the pretext of employing them on a naval enterprise against the 
Turks, They were mostly Hessians who had been levied by 
Maurice of Hesse with the cordial assent of France and were com- 
manded by Colonel Widemarkter. 

It was not until the fifteenth of June, 1618, that the Spaniards 
evacuated Vercelli and that Savoy recovered a place which was 
worth as much as the fourth part of Piedmont. The restitution 
of the city was, wrote Wake, an Eton bred scholar who rarety 
forgot to gratify his master’s tastes for classical allusions, looked 
upon by all observers as an event which seemed “ to shut the gates 
of Jamus and to promise calm and Halcyonian days not only unto 
the inhabitants of this province of Italye, but to the greatest part 
of Christendome.” 

Widemarkter’s troops were at once despatched on them home- 
ward march, and in accordance with the treaty which Wake had 
negotiated between Savoy and the Bernese, they took their road 
to Germany through Berne. 

It was whilst they were resting in that city, that the news 
reached Turin that serious troubles had broken out in Bohemia. 
(Do. Wake to Winwood, 28 August, 1616, Do.5. Do to do., 13-29 
December, 1617, 3, 15 June, 19 August, 1618, do. to Sir R. 
Naunton, 25 June, 1618. Krebs, op. cit., pp. 95-105.] 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Tue outbreak of the troubles in Bohemia seems to have taken 
even the keenest politicians completely by surprise. Count 
Fuerstemberg, one of Archduke Albert’s most constant corres- 
pondents, writing from Prague itself on the nineteenth of May, 
1618, but four days before that memorable sitting of the Bohe- 
mian Council, when the Protestant leaders hurled King Ferdi- 
nand’s commissioners from the window of the Hradschin, does 
not mention the subject of politics at all. [Brussels, FE. a G., 
498, Fuerstemberg to Archdukes, Prague, 19 May, 1618.] Wake 
was indulging in visions of eternal peace. In London men 
wrangled about Predestination, and waited with eager expecta- 
‘tion for the pronouncements of the Synod of Dort. No one 
imagined that during those fair May days Peace had fled from 
Europe not to return for more than forty years. 

The Elector Palatine, whose expectations of succeeding to the 
Crown of Bohemia on the death of the aged Emperor Matthias, 
had been kept alive by the reports of Camerarius and the insinua- 
tions of Christian of Anhalt, had been greatly disappointed when 
the Bohemian Estates “recognized” Ferdinand of Styria, 
especially as he saw that it would render it difficult for him to 
receive the support of England. He knew that James I. had 
confided to Gondomar that he would only recognize his son-in-law 
as King of Poland or of Bohemia if he had been legally elected, 
and he felt sure that the Court of Madrid would hold His Majesty 
to his word. The “recognition” of Ferdinand of Styria, however, 
would ensure the choice of a candidate agreeable to the Hapsburgs 
on the next vacancy of the Empire, if it were left unchallenged, 
and though lawyers differed as to the precise signification of the 
recognition, and the vote of Bohemia in the Electoral! College had 
more than once been disputed on the ground that Bohemia was 
not a German power, yet. other measures would have to be devised 
if the Imperial crown was not to pass to yet another member of 
the House of Austria. 

Frederick was not slow in taking action, ‘and it is possible 
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that if the interesta of the Empire had heen the only issues in 
volved, his action might have proved successful. 

“ T cannot but advise Your Royal Highness, though it is late in 
the day and you must had the news months ago from other sources 
that the object of the Palatine’s journey to the Electors was to 
get the King of Bohemia unhorsed from the Empire. As, how- 
ever, it would hardly be possible to get the Empire into Protestant 
hands, it has occurred to him to put forward the Duke of Bavaria, 
who is a Catholic prince and very rich and powerful. If this 
candidate is elected the outcome of his election will not be con- 
fined to the exclusion of the House of Austria. The Catholic 
League in Germany would not dissolve.” or, in other words, would 
set the Emperor Matthias’ express orders to it to do so at defiance, 

“ whilst the Electors, by transferring the Empire from those who 

‘have held it for so many years to a person who has no children, 
would restore the Electoral Office to its pristine authority, and 
the Palatine himeelf, as the originator of the business, would 
place the Bavarian under an obligation to him. Thus he would 
be able to succeed to Bavaria without opposition as being the 
Duke’s next of kin,” a claim which might otherwise be disputed 
by the Duke of Neuburg, “ and, possibly, even follow him upon the 
Imperial throne. I doubt if he will effect his purpose. There are 
great difficulties in the way. It is certain that Cologne will be 
for his brother and Brandenburg is thought to have been secured. 
I have heard nothing about the others.” [Zurin, Inghilterra, 2. 
G. R. Biondi to Duke of Savoy, London, 21 February, 16)8.] 

The Palatine’s visit to Munich bad no results. Maximilian, 
who eight years before had described the proposal to put him for- 
ward as a candidate for the E:mpire as a trap devised for him by 
his enemies, had not changed his views. He knew that his elec- 
tion would drive a wedge into the solid ranks of the German 

Catholics, and his refusal proved that he set the interests of his 
Church above the glamour of an earthly Crown. [Krebs, J., 
op. cit., pp. 52-53. Note 1. Riezler, S., op. cit. Bd. V., pp. 
130-131.] 

The Bohemians meanwhile had become aware of their mistake 
in recognizing Ferdinand as their King, but though they were 
anxious to retrace their steps, they made no preparations for 
supporting their protests with anything but words. When the 
legendary sixteen lords flung Martinitz and Slawata through 
the window of the Council Chamber at the Hradschin and thus 
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challenged their sovereign to mortal combat, they had no armed 
force behind them. Bohemia was unprepared for war, and 
the Bohemian lands were divided in opmion. With the ex- 
ception of a few Catholic landowners and of the burghers of 
Pilsen and Budweis, Bohemia itself was resolute to defend the 
Protestant religion. The Silesiang at first decided to assist the 
Bohemians. and sent three thousand men to their aid under the 
command of Margrave John George of Jigerndorf, the head of 
a younger branch of the Hohenzollerns, but recalled them before 
they reached the frontier. Lusatia remained neutral, whilst 
Moravia refused to send troops against their Protestant brethren, 
but at the same time called upon them to return to their alle- 
giance to the Emperor. Within a few hours after the sudden 
outbreak at Prague, the leaders of the insurgents were besieging 
the Princes of the Union and the Hungarians with their appeals 
for help. Few of the Princes of the Union, however, were at 
heart in favour of their cause. The Palatine and Saxony were 
lukewarm. Brandenburg offered to send them guns and ammu- 
nition, but could do no more, as he was just then anxious to 
obtain the investiture of the Duchy of East Prussia from the 
Emperor, and within a very short time the Bohemians were as 
anxious to come to terms with Cesar as Cesar was to avoid a 
breach with them. In every church at Prague beneath the gahles 
crowned with Chalices, which showed that those who worshipped 
before its altars etill remained true to the traditions of John Huss, 
prayers were offered for Matthias. In June Councillor Khuen 
arrived from the Emperor and Cardinal Khles! with proposals for a 
reconciliation and for a time it looked as if his efforts would be 
successful, [Krebs, J., op, cit.] 

Wake attached but little importance to the eventa in Bohemia, 
Bave in regard to their possible effect upon Italian affairs. 

The Spaniards, he believed, would have their hands so full in 
those parts, “ that we shall not be made to feare any innovation 
here,” and as the Venetians were much easier than they had been 
as tu the risks which they might run from the army in the Milanese 
it would be “ an easy matter to persuade the Duke of Savoy to 
patience,” as be was “ in a safe harbour ” under the protection of 
the English and French Kings and so need not press for the dis- 
bandment of the Spanish forces. [London, S8.P.0. 8.P. for 
Savoy, 5. Wake to Naunton, 25 June, 1618.] 

Charles Emmanuel himself viewed the rising in a very different 
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light. By the Treaty of Asti the dispute as to the Succession to 
Monferrat was to be decided by the Imperial Courts. Nothing, 
however, had yet been done in the matter, the Emperor’s health 
was visibly breaking. and the outcome of the revolt might well be 
a general rising against the Hapsburgs. The Duke at once sent a 
request to Mansfeldt to dismiss half of the men who were at Berne 
with Widemarkter, but to keep the other half with the colours, 
and promised to take them into his pay. These forces were to be 
placed at the disposal of the Palatine, but only Anspach and - 
Anhalt were to be admitted to the secret. Wake announced the 
news to the Palatine, in a despatch which reached Germany at 
the end of July, and on the thirteenth of August the three Princes 
met at Schwalbach to discuss the proposal. Had matters in 
Bohemia been at that moment in the same position as they had 
been in June, it is most probable that the Duke’s offer would have 
been rejected. All the three stateamen, who were met at the 
Taunus waters, knew Charles Emmanuel personally, and knew 
him, likewise, to be false to the core. The Palatine had just 
learnt that he was again conspiring against Geneva and had sent 
to Turin to request him to explain his conduct. The Duke met 
these charges with an absolute denial only to be confronted with 
overwhelming proofs to the contrary furnished by the Genevese 
Grand Council, Yet, in face of this fresh evidence of the char- 
acter of their confederate, the Elector and his associates decided 
to continue the negotiations. It would have been wiser if they 
had decided to abandon all connection with the Bohemians, but 
unfortunately the Palatine was in the hands of Christian of 
Anhalt, and Anhalt, in his blind confidence in the Bohemian 
leaders, believed that Bohemia was about to rise to Empire on 
the ruins of the Austrian state. 

Ferdinand of Styria, however, who had returned to Vienna 
from his coronation as King of Hungary at Pressburg, on July 
the fourth, had now taken the affairs of Bohemia into his own 
hands. Matthias could do nothing; he was abandoned by his 
councillors, and his bodily sufferings were continually increasing. 
“* Often he was so weak that no carriages and horses were allowed 
to pass the Burg,” and the road through its courtyard, which 
was the most frequented thoroughfare in Vienna, was closed to the 
public. At the court shooting parties, he sat in an armchair and 
stared before him in apathetic melancholy whilst his guests 
amused themselves without a thought of their Imperial host. 
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At last he became completely childish. “You have begun it,” he 
kept muttering to his attendants, “so you must end it.” The 
ante-room was often so empty that the Yeoman of the Guard 
might be seen sleeping on its benches. [Krebs, J., op. cit., quoting 
the Bernburg Archives, especially the despatches of Andreas Pawel, 
the Palatine’s Envoy at Vienna, for August and September, 1618.] 

Ferdinand had now the power to deal with Bohemia as he 
pleased. He saw in the rebellion the means of forcing the country 
to bow before his will, and of restoring a nation of heretics to the 
Catholic fold. 

He at once raised a force of fourteen thousand men under Count 
Bucquoy, a distinguished Belgian mercenary, and sent them to 
raise the siege of Budweis, before which Thurn, one of the best of 
the Bohemian generals, was lying with a large army. Spain, Bav- 
aria, and the Catholic League were, however, unwilling to assist 
Ferdinand, and he was forced to ask some neutral prince of the 
Empire to act as mediator. The Emperor, as was his duty 
under the constitution of the Empire, thereupon called upon the 
Palatine, Saxony, Mainz, and Bavaria to act as negotiators and 
despatched his summons to them to perform this duty at the 
beginning of September. It is impossible to decide whether 
Ferdinand was sincere in his desire for mediation, On the 
twenty-seventh of August he received Andreas Pawel, the Pala- 
tine’s Envoy at Vienna, and told him that he had not taken Bohe- 
mian affairs into his own hands. It was for the Emperor to deal 
with them, but he would gladly do what he could to bring about 
a settlement for which, however, the Bohemians themselves were 
not very well disposed. [Hrebs, op. cit., quoting Bernburg, 
Andreas Pawel to Palatine, Vienna, 29 August, 1, 11 September, 
1618, etc., ete.] The courtiers at Vienna hoped that if time were 
given the Bohemian cause might perish through the divisions 
amongst the rebels, Bohemia was already agitated by internal 
troubles, and though the Silesian Diet had at last decided to 
support the insurgents, it was hoped that Moravia and Lusatia 
would come over to the Imperial side. 

The suggested mediators were far from being impartial judges. 
Maximilian of Bavaria, it is true, had told Pawel that he would 
like to see the Palatine again, and that he hoped that the Bohe- 
mian troubles would be settled without bloodshed. The Palatine, 
on the other hand, had already expressed his opinion that no one 
should be allowed to intervene in Bohemian affairs until the 
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Emperor had granted a full amnesty, and conceded to the States 
the right of electing their sovereign and appointing the great 
officers of State. He also desired that Bohemia should be ad- 
mitted to the Evangelical Union. 

He consulted Christian of Anhalt when he received the Imperial 
summons to act as mediator, but was advised by him to refuse 
to do so in person and to suggest that the negotiations should be 
carried on by envoys passing between the two armies, The 
Elector believed indeed that the Mediation was a solemn farce 
and that “ the Emperor first wished to wear out the Bohemians, 
and then to draw the bow string over their heads.”” Anhalt’s 
confidant Camerarius urged that if the Emperor succeeded in 
destroying the liberties of the Bohemians, he would endeavour to 
secure absolute control over the Electors and the Empire. The 
Bohemians should secure their freedom with their swords. Yet 
if the Palatine were to refuse to mediate, he would have hard 
work to justify himself to Mainz, Saxony, and Bavaria, and, at 
the same time, he did not altogether share Anhalt’s opinions as to 
the probable action of the Emperor, should he succeed in settling 
the Bohemian troubles, as regards the “ Liberties ” of Germany. 

It was just at this moment, however, that Anhalt came to 
realise the full importance of the offer which bad been received 
from Savoy, and he was greatly encouraged by the attitude of 
the Duke. [Krebs, J., op. cit. Bernburg, Palatine to Margrave 
of Jagerndorf, 18 September, 1618. Camerarius’ despatches from 
Prague, etc.] 

The Conference at Schwalhach, as has been seen, had decided to 
continue to treat with Charles Emmanuel, although they realised 
that his conditions would be exorbitant, and that he might at any 
time stab the Palatine in the back if it suited his interests to do so. 
But the Evangelical Union was too weak to resist Ferdinand of 
Austria and Maximilian of Bavaria should they decide to unite 
their forces to restore Catholicism, and were, therefore, in great 
need of help from outside, It was resolved, therefore, to send 
Count Christopher of Dohna, who had been already on a mission to 
Savoy and who gave the Duke a very bad character, to Turin, 
with a letter of introduction from the Palatine to Wake, and with 
instructions to accept the offer of Widemarkter’s troops and to 
suggest that they should be quartered at Anspach. In the letter 
of introduction the Palatine requested Wake to represent to the 
Duke that Bohemia was supported by both the Evangelical Union 
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and by England, and to sound him as to his views as to the 
possibility of the Palatine succeeding to the Bohemian Crown. 
Wake was also to point out that the-Palatinate from its geo- 
graphical position was able to prevent the Spaniards from extend- 
ing their territories across Europe from the Mediterranean to the 
North Sea, Anhalt, indeed, seemed to imagine “ that he had in 
his hands the means for turning the world upside down.” With 
this effusion Dohna left for Turin as Mansfeldt was too busily 
occupied with the siege of Pilsen to be able to leave Bohemia. 
[Krebs, op. cit., pp. 98-105.) Pawel was ordered to continue 
his negotiations for mediation at Vienna, so as to avoid awakening 
the suspicions of the King of Hungary. His words, however, 
fell upon deaf ears. The Palatine was utterly mistrusted, and it 
was not until the twenty-first of September that he was admitted 
to an audience with Matthias, at which the Emperor merely 
thanked him for his master’s exertions in the cause of peace. 
The high officials, such as Vice-Chancellor Ulm, who had charge 
of Bohemian affairs, talked openly of rooting out heresy through- 
out the Empire, and thus did their utmost to nerve the Bohe- 
mians to a desperate resistance. Anhalt was now confident that 
with Charles Emmanuel’s aid he could place the Bohemian 
Crown upon the Palatine’s head, and, in this belief, sought to 
come to terms with the Evangelical Union which was about to 
meet at Rothenburg on the Tauber. By the middle of September 
Baron Achatius von Dohna was already established at the Pala- 
tine’s agent at Prague, and was actively working to secure the 
throne for his master. 

The confederates, however, had at the outset made a 
blunder which in the end was destined to prove fatal to their 
course. 

The Palatine’s letter to Wake had been written at the dictation 
of Anhalt, who had alluded in it to the advantages which the 
Palatinate en joyed as a potential barrier in the path of Spanish 
expansion, The designs which had been discussed by the con- 
spirators at Schwalbach were merely hinted at by this allusion. 
In their conviction that the Austrian dominions would fall to 
pieces at Matthias’ death, they seem to have discussed the possi- 
blity of transferring Alsace which was then held by Ferdinand’s 
younger brother Leopold to the Palatine, who would thus close 
the valleys of the Rhine and of the Moselle to Spain, and leave her 
dependent for her communications between Genoa and Flanders 
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upon the very dubious friendship of Lorraine, a Duchy which was 
almost wholly French in language and of which a portion was a 
French fief. Should the proposal that Alsace should be given to 
the Palatine transpire through carelessness or malevolence at 
Turin, and should it at the same time become known that Savoy 
was actively engaged with those who were endeavouring to 
secure the Palatine the Bohemian Crown, it was certain that 
Spain would exchange her neutrality as to Bohemian affairs for the 
most jealous and most hostile watchfulness. The hostility of 
Spain would, however, render it even more difficult than before to 
secure the support of England for the Palatine in his projected 
enterprise. Frederick knew that the English would rejoice to 
see their Princess a queen, but he also knew that James I. was not 
only likely to remain firm to his former demands as to the legality 
of the means by which the Bohemian Crown was to be secured, 
but was also most anxious to secure the hand of the Infanta Maria 
of Spain for his son the Prince of Wales. German statesmen 
might scoff at his efforts as a dream, but he was not likely to take 
any steps which would prevent that dream cin being trans- 
formed into a reality. 

Moreover James I, was the Patron of the Hivangolinal Union 
and, without his support, the Palatine might find it extremely 
difficult to secure their aid. 

Frederick might laugh at the possibility of the Spanish match. 
“[ don’t know,” he wrote, “if the English match will keep the field, 
for, as for their marriage with Spain, they are only being kept at 
arm’s length there, and are being referred to Rome, which is far 
enough away from London.” ([Kreds, J., op. cit., p. 109. Note 
3 from Bernburg.| But he knew that if left to maintain his new 
kingdom with his own resources against the bitter hostility of 
Ferdinand of Austria, and the latent ill-will of Bavaria and 
Spain, his elevation to the throne might well bring him to utter 
ruin, 

The Evangelical Union at their meeting at Rothenburg 
on the twenty-seventh of September failed in the main to 
respond to Anbalt’s appeals, more particularly because he 
was afraid to disclose his intrigues with Savoy. After much 
discussion they decided on the third of October that remon- 
strances should be sent to the Emperor, Saxony, Bohemia, 
and the Circle of Lower Saxony, that no military levies should 
be permitted in the States of the members of the Union and, 
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finally, that no Imperial troops should be allowed to march 
through them. 

Thus it became abundantly clear that the Evangelical Union 
was unwilling to support the Elector Palatine in his efforts to 
defend Protestantism in Bohemia. It was at Rothenburg, 
indeed, that they entered upon that course of hesitation and 
half-heartedness which a year later was to lead them to 
conclude that Treaty of Ulm, to which the ruin of Bohemia was, 
in the main due. 

The Bohemians had done but little to influence the Evangelical 
Union in their favour. In their unwillingness to drive the 
Emperor to extremities they had hesitated to conclude a Union 
with Silesia, Moravia, and Lusatia, which would have enabled 
them to appear at Rothenburg, when applying for admission, as 
one body, and their envoys only arrived there with the application 
after the Diet had broken up. Anhalt, however, distinctly told 
them the conditions upon which alone they could expect help from 
England. They must give definite assurances that the Protes- 
tants of Bohemia would be secured for the future against any 
attempts by the Catholics, that the Jesuita would be exiled in 
perpetuity, and that the Crown of Bohemia would not remain 
for all time in the hands of a Spanish family, 

This last suggestion was the kernel of the whole negotiation. 
Anhalt, who by the beginning of November finally gave up all 
hopes of securing the admission of Bohemia into the Evangelical 
Union, could not treat with Savoy, unless he knew how the 
Estates of Bohemia stood with reference to the offer of their 
Crown to the Palatine. By the middle of October the Bohemian 
leaders, possibly in consequence of Anhalt’s suggestion, decided to 
make the offer of it to the Palatine Frederick. 

Anhalt ruined his cause by his impatience and by his want of 
frankness. Had he induced the Bohemians to wait until the 
death of Matthias before proceeding to the election of Frederick 
he would have been in a far stronger position, for if Frederick had 
been able to vote at Frankfort as lawful King of Bohemia he might 
have done much to delay if not altogether to prevent the choice 
of the Electors from falling upon Ferdinand of Styria. It was 
only as Emperor that Ferdinand had the right of calling upon an 
Elector of Saxony or a Duke of Bavaria to assist him against his 
Bohemian rebels. His own position as their sovereign might well 
be questioned, and neither the Saxon nor the Bavarian might 
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prove. willing to assist a King of Hungary and Archduke of 
Austria whose claim to call upon them for their assistance under 
the Constitutions of the Empire was of such doubtful legality. 
A searching inquiry into the circumstances of his recognition 
might well fail to establish its validity if undertaken by the 
Imperial High Court. 

Nor was Anhalt sufficiently clear-sighted to see the effect of 
his policy upon both Bavaria and Spain. Maximilian of Bavaria 
might be no lover of the Hapsburgs, but he was a sincere Catholic 
who would fight to the death to save the Catholics of Bohemia 
from the fate which threatened them if Anhalt’s suggestions were 
adopted by the Bohemian Estates, Nor would Spain be less 
determined to prevent the transfer of Alsace into the Palatine’s 
hands and, moreover, with incredible folly the Bohemian delegates 
to Rothenburg had on their return to Prague, asked the Diet 
of the Union to induce Savoy and Venice to prevent any Italian 
levies passing into Germany, or in other words to close the Alpine 
Passes to the troops who formed the backbone of the Spanish 
forces in the Obedient Netherlands. They had, it is true, at the 
same time asked the Union to induce Bavaria to remain neutral 
as regarded Bohemian affairs, and to raise a loan for them in 
Holland. 

It was but little likely that such suggestions should for long 
eacape the notice of the Government at Brussels. Spanish agents 
were to be found at every German Court. The Postal Service 
of the Empire was in the hands of the Princes of Thurn and 
Taxis, who were by hereditary tradition the devoted servants of 
the House of Austria, and every letter which was carried by the 
Imperial Mails was carefully examined by the postmasters at the 
central clearing stations in the interests of the Hapsburgs, whilst 
Maximilian of Bavaria maintained a staff of sworn decipherers, 
the fruits of whose industry abound in every register of the 
Munich Archives, 

It was possibly through the agency of the Count of Dresden that 
by December, 1618, Anhalt’s schemes had become known at 
Brussels and the Archduke Albert at once sounded the note of 
alarm. [Krebs, op. cit. from Bernburg Archives. Vehse, #. op. 
cit., Vol. 1, Brussels, E. et G., Philip LI. to Archduke Albert 20, 
30 January, 1619, Khevenhuller op. cit., Vol. LX., pp. 412-13.} 

Thus whilst Christian of Anhalt was dancing at stately balls 
amongst the Christmas revellers at Heidelberg, fretting restlessly 
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till the spring should suffer him to hasten to Turin, Maximilian of 
Bavaria was keeping a sleepless watch upon the doings of the 
conspirators, and couriers were speeding from Brussels to warn 
Philip III. of the perils which menaced his Empire at its heart. 
But for the wanton folly of Christian of Anhalt Spain might never 
have been drawn into the German War. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


On the twenty-fourth of December, 1618, Archduke Albert 
penned a letter to Philip IIJ., in which he for the first time gave a 
detailed explanation of the position of affairs in Germany as it 
affected Spain, and concluded it with an appeal that help might be 
sent to Archduke Leopold. We only know the contents of this 
despatch from Philip’s replies, but it seems to have spurred the 
Council of State into unwonted activity. Preparations were at 
once begun for that secret expedition which was to cause so much 
excitement both in the United Provinces and in England, and 
instructions were sent to the Archduke by express to sanction his 
proposals for assisting Archduke Leopold, if an occasion arose for 
doing so. Everything was to be got ready in Flanders for an 
expedition to put down the troubles in Germany, and six hundred 
thousand ducats [£180,000], were sent to Ojjate, the Spanish 
Ambassador in Vienna, to enable him to pay the fresh troops, who 
were to be raised, until the end of the following September. He 
was instructed at the same time to consult Archduke Albert before 
he spoke either to the Emperor or to the King of Hungary. The 
question of the manner in which this subsidy to the Emperor was 
to be raised was one of great difficulty. The legal rate of interest 
had been reduced to twelve per cent, so, as the King pointed out, 
any merchant who advanced money on the security of the 
revenues which fell due in November and December, 1618, would 
incur an excessive loss. The Archduke reported that the Em- 
peror would employ the money to raise six thousand Walloon 
foot and a thousand horse in Belgium, who would be in readiness 
by May the first, and would be sent to him to Austria through 
Alsace. Any help which the King could give by means of Flan- 
ders would be of great service to Religion, but it would be most 
inadvisable to ask Maximilian of Bavaria and the Ecclesiastical 
Electors to renew the Catholic League, before the outcome of a 
meeting of the League which had been summoned at Oberwesel by 
Lewis von Schweichardt, the Elector of Mainz, was known, No 
doubt the Archduke knew how little the Elector relished Spanish 
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interference in Germany. [Brussels, Z. et G., 182. Corr., January- 
March, 1619.] 

Little or nothing could be done in Belgium without Spanish 
money. Despite Spinola’s anxious care the affairs of the army 
were in utter disorder. In the commissariat department, swind- 
ling was rife. The governors winked at the speculations of the can- 
teen keepers, who in most places sold the wine and beer to the 
citizens, and as 4 remedy, it was proposed to call for tenders from 
contractors who would manage the canteens themselves. No 
artillery could be procured until money arrived from Madrid, 
but powder and lead were being shipped from Malaga. 

In the middle of February Ofiate wrote to inform Philip III. 
that Archduke Ferdinand had secretly promised to give Alsace to 
Spain. I[t would be difficult for him to carry out a promise which 
would excite the greatest jealousy on the part of the French, 
whilst the German Protestants would be furious at the thought 
that their Alsatian brethren were being handed over to the 
Spaniards, Ferdinand himself might change his mind and 
both of his brothers, the Archdukes ae and Charles, had 
claims upon the province. 

These difficulties might, however, be overcome if the Catholic 
League would persuade Archduke Leopold to garrison Alsace 
with troops paid by Spain, and allow Archduke Albert, as some 
compensation for this outlay, to obtain the grant of the province 
for his life from the Archduchy of Austria, It would be easy for 
Ojjate to arrange the matter with Archduke Ferdinand and his 
confidant Eggenberg, who were the only two persons aware of 
the offer, if both these proposals were made in one letter, and the 
garrison would only require two thousand men. 

If the arrangement were carried out on these lines, the French 
would do nothing to prevent it, as they would imagine that 
Alsace would not revert to Spain, whilst the Protestants would 
remain quiet when they saw that the forces of the Catholic League 
were on foot, King Ferdinand would resign himself to the arrange- 
ment, and Archduke Leopold would content himself with a grant 
of the Governorship of the province and the command of the 
troops for the term of Archduke Albert’s life. On his demise 
the Archdukes Leopold and Charles would renounce their claims 
to Alsace in favour of Ferdinand and his sons, who would transfer 
it publicly to Philip III. As the Obedient Provinces were now 
perfectly quiet the garrison might easily be furnished from there, 
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for there would still be four thousand men left, and Alsace and 
Tirol might also contribute to it. [Brussels. E. et G., 182. 
Ofiate to Philip III., Vienna, 14 February, 1619.] 

The King forwarded Ofiate’s despatch to Brussels without 
any comment, and seemed chiefly interested in the Truce which 
had been concluded between the Bohemians and the Emperor, 
which, as he pointed out, left them free to bring up their regi- 
ments to their strength in the previous year, whilst the Emperor 
was forbidden to make any fresh levies. Thus his forces would 
be speedily outnumbered. [Do. Philip III. to Archduke Albert, 
25 March, 1619}. 

Archduke Albert, however, had Spinola at his side. Spinola, 
it is true, believed, like his master, that the French would not take 
any interest in Bohemian affairs, but he had not changed his 
views as to the risks which Spain would run if she interfered in a 
province to which she had not the smallest claim. Probably at 
Spinola’s suggestion, the Archduke replied that he knew nothing 
about King Ferdinand’s secret promise, but that he himself had 
renounced his claims to Upper and Lower Austria without saying 
anything about those which he had to Alsace. His renunciation 
had not been made public, as some money accounts had still to be 
arranged. Thus so far as Spain was concerned any idea of annex- 
ing Alsace was discreetly laid to rest, but the proposal had done its 
work, Neither Maximilian of Bavaria nor the Elector of Mainz 
ever forgot that Spain had once been in a position to possess her- 
self of one of the richest of the German lands, and this memory 
always made them unwilling to assent to any policy which might 
result in a Spanish intervention in Germany, or in her appropria- 
tion of German territory. By dallying with Ferdinand’s offer 
Spain lost the confidence of the Catholic League forever. But the 
question of Alsace was soon to appear again upon the stage. 
(Brussels, E. et G., 131 Spinola to B. de Zufiga. 14 January, 1619. 
Do. No. 182. Archduke Albert to Philip III., 30 May, 1619). 

All through the winter of 1618, envoys and private secretaries 
had been coming and going between Prague, Amberg, and Heidel- 
berg, for Christian of Anhalt and the Palatine were watching the 
condition of Bohemia with the closest attention. In November 
the Palatine had sent Johann von Rusdorf, who was one of the 
most rising amongst the younger diplomatists of Germany, on a 
special mission of inquiry to Prague. Rusdorf on}his way 
thither stopped at Mansfeldt’s camp before Pilsen, and was 
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present at the surrender of that fortress on November the eleventh; 
he thus learnt to know the talents of that great general, who was 
to be one of the foremost leaders on the Protestant side. On his 
arrival at Prague Rusdorf found everything in confusion. The 
directors were quarrelling with one another, and as some still 
thought that the Elector of Saxony might effect a settlement 
with the Emperor, his supporters formed a counter-party to 
those of the Palatine, whose real position was utterly unknown 
in Bohemia. Their policy was solely inspired by the belief that 
Austria was on the verge of ruin and that “ they had got the old 
wolf by the ears.” But the uncertainties of the political situa- 
tion in no way affected the gay, social life of the Bohemian capital, 
and Rusdorf found subjects for some biting epigrams in the 
splendid weddings and the yet more gorgeous funerals of the great 
Czech lords. 

In February, 1619, Rusdorf went to inspect the Bohemian Army 
which was lying before Budweis, Everywhere he was filled with 
terror by the spectacle of the most inconceivable disorder. The 
generals were wrangling furiously amongst themselves, and were 
inspired with the most unreasonable suspicions of their colleagues. 
The country was utterly exhausted, and the army was wasting 
away by plague and famine. The outlook for Bohemia was 
black in the extreme. From Budweis Rusdorf returned by 
Prague to Heidelberg, and on his arrival there in the middle of 
April found the condition of affairs completely changed. 

The Emperor Matthias had died on March the twentieth, and 
now that the throne of the Empire was vacant, it had become 
possible to challenge the validity of Ferdinand’s election as King 
of Bohemia with some prospect of success. If the Bohemian 
throne was after due inquiry found to be vacant, the Palatine 
might be chosen to fill it. Baron Achatius von Dohna who had 
just returned to Heidelberg from his mission to Prague was con- 
vinced that Ferdinand’s “ recognition” was illegal, and it was 
accordingly deemed advisable to despatch him to London with 
Rusdorf, who was already favourably known both to James I. 
and to the Prince of Wales, as his secretary, to impress his views 
upon the English Government. The matter was one of urgency, 
for Christopher von Dohna, who in December, 1618, had been 
sent by the Evangelical Union to secure the renewal of their alli- 
ance with England, had utterly failed to secure any tangible 
result. If, however, James the First's scruples as to the legality 
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of the action of the Bohemians could be satisfied, it might be 
hoped that he would gladly recognize his son-in-law were he 
chogen as their King. Dohna’s and Rusdorf’s journey was un- 
eventful. At Cologne they were present at a street play parody- 
ing the events of the Reformation which was performed by the 
Jesuita amid the plaudits of an excited audience and, by way of 
Antwerp and Calais, reached London on the twenty-ninth of April. 

In the meantime Christopher von Dohna was hastening to 
Turin with the Prince of Anhalt, in order to form a final opinion 
as to the advisability of bringing forward Charles Emmanuel 
Savoy as a candidate for the Imperial Crown. [Kruner, Dr. F., 
Johann von Rusdorf (Halle, 1876), pp. 35-40.] 

The two missions were, indeed, closely interconnected, for, as we 
have seen, England had been the first to promote an under- 
standing between the Duke of Savoy and the opponents of the 
House of Hapsburg in Germany and Austria, and, as will be seen, 
an understanding with Savoy was at that moment likely to gain 
James the First the goodwill alike of the English Catholics and 
the English Puritans. The negotiations for a marriage between 
the Prince of Wales and Donna Maria of Savoy were still kept in 
reserve against the possible failure of those for a match with 
Spain or France, whilst both the leaders of the Puritans and the 
English commercial classes were eager to avail themselves of the 
advantages to their trade which the Duke was willing to afford 
them at his ports of Nice and Villefranche. 

The Duke was well aware of the alarm which the Spanish naval 
preparations had excited in both England and Holland in the 
previous winter, and may, perhaps, on this account have attached 
undue importance to some very shadowy assurances which 
Christopher von Dohna had brought back from London with 
regard to the possibility of England supporting the Palatine’s 
plans in Bohemia. [Turin, Ing. 3, Gabaleone to Duke, London, 
8, 12, 14 March, 1619.] 

In any case the Duke was prepared to accord a warm welcome 
to the Palatine’s envoys when they arrived at Turin, although 
they seem to have conducted their business with the utmost dis- 
regard for diplomatic tact. Achatius von Dohna was convinced 
that it would be useless to bring forward Charles Emmanuel as a 
candidate for the Bohemian Crown, whilst he himself said in so 
many words that he would prefer to come forward for the Empire, 
on the ground that he wished “ to avoid stirring up jealousy and 
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hatred against Savoy by entangling himself in Bohemia, which 
had already an elected King, to wit Ferdinand, whilst the 
Empire was vacant beyond dispute.” Yet both Anhalt and 
Dohna persisted in raising the subject of Bohemia despite all his 
refusals. [Krebs, op. cit., p. 132. Note 2). 

The Duke was well aware that as an Italian and as the brother 
of a Cardinal he could not hope to be popular amongst 8 race of 
Slavs strongly attached to their independence as a nation, and 
who, though Catholics, retained the tolerant traditions of the 
Hussites, and had, indeed, been driven to revolt by the encroach- 
ments of the Jesuits upon their liberties. [Hanotauz, G., op. cit., 
Vol. IL, Part 2, pp. 367-368,] Savoy, it is true, could not be 
described as a Jesuit-ridden country, but the Waldenses could 
hardly be said to enjoy religious liberty. 

The proposals which were submitted by Anhalt to the Duke 
were based in part upon the correspondence which they had 
exchanged during the summer of 16]8, and in part upon the 
resolutions adopted by the Bohemian Diet in the previous 
October. 

Anhalt offered to Charles Emmanuel the Crowns both of 
Bohemia and of the Empire on the condition that he would forth- 
with hand over Alsace to the Palatine and adopt him as his suc- 
cessor in Bohemia and Hungary. In return Savoy was to give 
eight and a half tons [£903,500] of gold towards the expenses of 
the campaign in Bohemia, and to grant 4 similar amount to 
Venice, on condition that the Venetians would make a diversion 
against Ferdinand by attacking Istria, Dalmatia, and the 
Hungarian coast lands, and would prevent the election of Louis 
XIII. to the Imperial Crown. 

These monies were to be raised by seizing Genoa which was said 
to be worth fifty-two millions of crowns [£13,000,000] and by 
privateering against Spanish trade, whilst the Dutch were to 
be induced to break the Truce and to attack the Spanish Indies. 
As Ferdinand was entirely in Spanish hands and was negotiating 
for a marriage between his son and the Infanta, he was to be put 
out of the way by fair means or foul. Maximilian was completely 
under the influence of the Jesuits and could not, therefore, be 
regarded as a suitable candidate for the Empire, whilst if a Protes- 
tant Prince were elected civil war would break out in Germany. 
The Duke in short, whose policy was inspired solely by political 
and temporal motives, was the only possible successor to Matthias. 
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These proposals, which so far as Genoa was concerned could not 
have been carried out without the co-operation of England, if not 
of the United Provinces, were discussed in several conferences at 
Turin, and on May the eighteenth, 1619, a Treaty was signed at 
the Duke’s country house at Rivoli which had a far reaching 
influence upon the fortunes of Europe. [Khevenhuller, op. cit., 
Vol. 1X., pp. 412-413,] 

The Treaty of Rivoli was concluded between the Duke of 
Savoy and Christian of Anhalt as representing the Palatine and 
Anspach and was supplemented by two letters signed by Charles 
Emmanuel and Christian respectively. 

Savoy agreed to keep up Mansfeldt’s force of two thousand 
foot and five hundred horse until Sir Isaac Wake had returned to 
Turin, and to raise their number to four thousand if the provisions 
of the Treaty were carried out to the Duke’s satisfaction. The 
Duke, acting as a Vicar of the Empire, and at the request of the 
Bohemian Diet, consented to prohibit Spain from sending any 
troops from Italy into Germany through his territories and 
promised to induce the Venetians to take similar steps. If the 
Spaniards attempted to force their way through Savoy, he would 
raise seven thousand five hundred men to resist them and would 
make a diversion by attacking Alsace. He agreed to give a 
subsidy of twelve hundred thousand ducats, [£300,000] to assist 
the Palatine, Anhalt, and Anspach to raise a strong force to assist 
Bohemia if the arrangements contained in the following clauses 
could be carried into effect, and agreed to grant a similar sum 
yearly to the Venetians if they attacked King Ferdinand’s terri- 
tories in Friuli and Istria vigourously. 

The Palatine, Anhalt, and Anspach, on the other hand, bound 
themselves to raise an army of ten thousand men and not to 
make any peace or truce save by common consent, and the Pala- 
tine also pledged himself to do his utmost to induce the Bohemian 
States to elect the Duke as their King. 

In a separate letter Christian of Anhalt engaged that if Savoy 
would furnish the subsidy of twelve hundred thousand ducatoons 
[£360,000] the signatories, should the States of Bohemiachose some 
other candidate in place of the Duke, would do their best to secure 
his election to the Empire, so as to prevent it from becoming here- 
ditary in the House of Austria. To thia proposal Charles Em- 
manuel agreed. 

For his part the Duke, in a private memorandum addressed to 
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Anhalt, engaged that he would attack Milan, and would find 
money to purchase the vote of the Elector of Treves. He stated 
that he would gladly prevent the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
with the Spanish Infanta, and requested that the Palatine and 
other Imperial Vicars in Germany should write to him in his capa- 
city of Imperial Vicar, and ask him to refrain as such from making 
any changes which might affect the right of passage over the 
Passes and the like, so that when the time came he might have 
some answer to make the Spaniards. He asked that the Elector 
of Saxony should also address him on the subject, and that the 
Bohemians should send him an embassy to offer him their crown. 
lf they should make peace with Spain, he was to be left free to 
choose whether he would be included in the Treaty or not. 
France was to be asked to assist in insuring that the election in 
Bohemia should be a free one, and to prevent any forces from 
being levied in Germany to coerce the Bohemians. They were 
also to be invited to prevent the Empire from becoming hereditary 
in the House of Austria whilst the Venetians were expected to 
furnish money not only to Bohemia but to carry the agreements 
under the Treaty into effect. [Turin, No. 7 Trattats Diverst, 
1619.] 

Christian of Anhalt gave a flattering picture of the prospects aa 
to the Imperial Election. The Palatinate and Brandenburg, he 
said, would willingly vote for Savoy, and the Ecclesiastical Elec- 
tors could be forced to do so. As Dohna said: “ Elect a Turk ora 
Devil to the Empire, but don’t let it come to Ferdinand.” In any 
case Genoa could be plundered, and if Bohemia could be defended 
in no other way, it could be made into a republic with the help 
of Holland and Venice. [Khevenhuller, op. cit., Vol. IX., 
pp. 412-413.] 

Such was the Treaty of Rivoli which was to be the source of 
such unnumbered woes to Europe, To its provisions we may 
trace those wara in the Valtelline and in the Palatinate, which 
were to transform the “ German Troubles ” into a war of life and 
death, fought out by the great powers of Europe upon German 
and Italian soil, and were in the long run to bring about the Civil 
War in England. 

It may well be doubted whether the signatories to the Treaty 
honestly intended to carry out its provisions, Anhalt, at least, 
must have known that the States of Bohemia would not elect the 
Duke of Savoy as their King, whilst the Duke himself must have 
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been equally well aware that his prospects of procuring the money 
to satisfy his pecuniary engagements were but cloudshaped 
visions. It is possible that the clause limiting the time during 
which he engaged to support Mansfeldt’s troops by the date of 
Wake’s return to Turin shows that he counted upon help from 
England. 

On the face of things the terms of the Treaty seem a wanton 
defiance of Spain. If it became known that the Palatine was to 
receive Alsace, Spain would in that case against him at 
once, and it might well be doubted whether, in that case, 
he would receive the help either of the Dutch, who were only 
just emerging from the crisis of their religious troubles, or from 
the Princes of the Evangelical Union. 

There can be but one excuse for what seems Anhalt’s utter folly 
in raising such a question. It is possible that the Palatine may 
have wished of set purpose to bring Spain into the quarrel at the 
moment when the Imperial Election was pending. He knew that 
his claim to a vote in the Electoral College might be called in 
question. Maximilian of Bavaria was of opinion that when the 
Electoral College was founded by the Emperor Otto IIT. in 1001, 
the electorate had been attached to the Duchy of Bavaria and was, 
therefore, under a grant from Lewis the Bavarian in 1329, to be 
exercised by the Palatine and Bavarian branches of the House of 
Wittelsbach alternately, although by the Golden Bull of 1356 
the dignity had heen vested solely in the Palatinate. The ques- 
tion as to whether the Golden Bull overrode the previous legisla- 
tion on the subject had been raised during Frederick’s minority 
in 1612. In that year Philip Lewis of Neuburg, who was acting as 
Administrator of the Palatinate had sent his patent as Vicar 
General of the Empire to be published at Munich. With this 
order Maximilian of Bavaria had refused to comply on the ground 
that he had precedents in his Archives which showed that an 
Administrator of the Empire had no authority in the Bavarian 
Circle. A war of pamphlets ensued, and in one of them by a 
Court Councillor of the Upper Palatinate “On the Electoral 
Dignity ” it was proved that Maximilian’s claim to exercise the 
vote alternatively with the Palatine was well founded. This 
work was read with approval both by the Emperor Matthias and 
by Ferdinand, and rumours, indeed, had long been in circulation 
that if, when the Electoral College met at Frankfort, any collision 
took place with the Elector Palatine, steps would be taken to 
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tranefer the Electorate to Bavaria, thus leaving the Protestants 
with only two votes. [Kherenhuller, op. cit., Vol. [X., pp. 1181- 
1187. Riezler, &., op. cit. Vol. V., pp. 136-137.] 

If, however, Spain were to intervene in Germany in order to 
protect Alsace, before the Electoral College assembled to elect 
the Emperor, France which, since 1552, had been the Protector 
of the German Protestants, might well be called upon to protect 
the Protestant electors. In that case it was improbable that the 
French would look with approval upon any scheme for transferring 
the Palatine’s vote to Ravaria. This, indeed, seems to be the 
most plausible explanation both of Anbalt’s conduct as to Alsace 
and of the Palatine’s consent to accept the Bohemian Crown. 

Almost at the same moment King Ferdinand was receiving 
Baron von Prevsing who had come as an envoy from Maximilian 
to negotiate a Treaty for their Mutual Protection which, though 
it was not signed until the eighth of October, 1619, was to lead 
to that Battle of the White Mountain which brought Fredenck, 
King of Bohemia to his ruin. [{Krebs, op. cit., p. 132. Note 2.] 

Frederick must, however, have received the news of the con- 
clusion of the treaty of Rivoli with relief if not with pleasure. 
By the end of May, 1619, he had learnt that Achatius von Dohna 
and Rusdorf had failed to secure any definite promise of aasistance 
from England and thus, detested as he was by the Lutheran Elec- 
tors of both Saxony and Brandenburg, he found himself without 
any trustworthy allies either in Germany itself or amongst the 
greater powers of Europe. At a moment when he might at any 
time find himself faced by the legions of both branches of the 
House of Hapsburg, he could count, indeed, upon no friend but 
the Duke of Savoy, and, in his turn, the Duke of Savov could 
count upon little save the interested goodwill of the Venetians and 
such support as Wake might be able to secure him from the 
English Court. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


It has been seen by the Treaty of Rivoli how anxiously Charles 
Emmanuel was waiting for Wake’s return to Turin, and he had 
possibly hetter grounds than the Palatine for expecting that 
Wake might bring him assurances of English support. In 
England the Palatine could reckon only upon the half-hearted 
support of a handful of Puritan politicians, Charles Emmanuel 
could rely upon the self-interest both of the English Catholics and 
of the English commercial classes, who formed the bulk of the 
Puritan party, to attach them to his cause. As Scarnafiggi’s 
despatches show, the English Catholics were well aware that the 
Prince of Wales might yet find a wife in the Catholic House of 
Savoy, whilst the English traders looked upon the Duke’s projecta 
for establishing free ports at Nice and Villefranche as the means 
to enable them to traffic with the Mediterranean without the neces- 
sity of deferring to the exigencies of Spain or of her vassal Tus- 
cany. In Villefranche they saw not only a rival to Leghorn, but 
the terminus of the only road leading northwards from the Western 
Mediterranean to the plan of the Po, to Switzerland, and to the 
Valley of the Rhine, which did not at some point or other infringe 
upon territory either Spanish or under the control of Spain. 

Few, indeed, of the pleasure seekers who crowd the tram care 
which run from Nice to Monte Carlo along the base of the great 
precipices which form the seaward buttresses of the Alps, know 
how largely the little town of yellow houses crowded on the grey 
hillslopes, crowned with a white church, and a dilapidated fortress, 
which rise above the sparkling waters of the bay where the iron- 
clads of France slumber at their moorings, bulked in the minds of 
London merchants when James the First was King. Villefranche, 
indeed, once ranked with Leghorn, with Smyrna, with Cairo, and 
with Aleppo as one of the chief centres of English influence in the 
Mediterranean Lands, and for a moment it was hoped that it 
might even rival Aleppo or Lisbon as a centre of English trade 
with India, with China, and with the Spice Islands of the farthest 
East. James I. might dream of plundering Genoa with the help of 
Savoy: his subjects, who kicked against the restraints imposed 
upon them by the monopoly of the East India Company, had 
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visions of trading direct with the Indies in English vessels flying 
the Savoy flag. 

It was due to the perspicacity of Charles Emmanuel, who in this 
showed himself a true descendant of King Manuel of Portugal, 
that the factory at Villefranche came into existence. 

In 1599 the Duke issued Letters Patent by which he abolished 
the Customs and Farm of Wines in his town of Nice and granted 
Free Entry to every kind of merchandise landed on its quays. In 
return Nice and its dependant county agreed to present him with 
a free gift of forty-five thousand Ducatoons [£13,500], much of 
which, however, still remained unpaid in 1616. [Nice, Bibko- 
thegue Municipale, Archives, Rég. 263, Ao. 1599, 6 Maz. Lettres 
Patentes deS.A.R. Cf. 335, Ao. 1620, 13 Féorier. Réponse du 
Duc, etc.] It was in the year 1616 that English traders first 
began to take advantage of the opening of Nice as a Free Port, 
and two years later the interest of both Court and City in the 
affairs of Savoy was at its height. Possibly no man in Europe 
save Charles Emmanuel could have secured the goodwill of these 
jarring factions and Scarnafiggi’s despatches show the steps by 
which the persecutor of the Waldenses won the goodwill alike of 
Royal favourites like George Villiers and of bitter Puritans 
like Lord Rich. [Turin, Contado di Nizza, Porto di Villafranca, 
2, for details as to the English factory and the projected road 
over the Col di Tenda. ] 

Don Antonio Ponte di Scarnafiggi must have been a familiar 
figure both at Whitehall and at the Royal Exchange during the 
years from 1615 to 1619, and filled the part in London life which 
the “ Orators”” of Venice had filled in the days when Cardinal 
Wolsey was the Minister of Henry the Eighth. The Duke of 
Savoy was not only a statesman, a soldier, and a man of business, 
but he was a social leader who was near-a-kin to most of the great 
reigning houses and who took a keen interest in the life of Euro- 
pean Courts, His Ministers were accustomed to send him full 
accounts of the gossip of the ante-rooms as well as of the 
intrigues in the Council Chambers, and their despatches, there- 
fore, often give vivid pictures of the world as it then was, Italian 
diplomatists were the fashion in London, and great ladies like 
Lady Arundel and “ Madame de Drummond ”’ dined at Scarna- 
figgi’s house, accompanied by the Lord Chamberlain, and were 
regaled on & dinner “ in the Piedmontese fashion ” with Mondovi 
sugar plums and other fruite and pastries specially sent from the 
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Ducal kitchen at Turin. He was equally a favourite with Anne 
of Denmark whom he delighted by presenting her with an 
Irish dog, which was thought to be one of the purest of its 
breed, after it had run down a stag in her presence at Oatlands. 
He had won her favour at some cost to his own feelings, “ for I 
hold the dog for one of the finest and most courageous in Europe. 
It has worked wonders and has made all the Court stare. Please 
God I may bring it home safe with me to Piedmont, for I know 
it is a dog which will do me honour wherever it goes.” 

Nor was he less of a fayourite with the King, with whom he 
journied to Newmarket, enlivening the road with discussions on 
grave affairs of State, in a coach which with the horses had cost 
over a thousand ducatoons [£300], but which was rumed by 
thieves who cut off the red velvet with which it was covered. 

Racing, for which the King was on his way to Newmarket, 
was a sport which formed a tie between Italy and England, such 
as has not existed again until our own day. As a sport it was 
flourishing in England as early as the days of Henry VIII., and 
many of his finest: horses seem to have been bred from the mares 
which were sent to him by the Marquis of Mantua, whose stud farm 
on the Mincio was famous for the Barbary horses which the Gon- 
zagas imported from Africa in exchange for the swords and daggers 
with which under a licence from Pope Leo X. they traded with the 
Berbers and with the Moors, and which were carried by the 
caravans into the most distant regions of Nigeria. The pictures 
of some of the most famous dams in the Mantuan stud, one of 
which was named “Sarisberria,” after that Countess of Salisbury, 
who was the mother of Cardinal Pole, a much loved friend of 
the House of Gonzaya, are still to be seen on the walls of their 
pleasure house the Palazzo del T¢é. Many of the lettera which 
passed between Mantua and England with reference to such 
dealings in horses are preserved in the Archives at Mantua. It 
is possible indeed that some Mantuan blood still flows in the 
veins of the English thoroughbred. Even as late as 1609 a 
correspondent of the then Lord Rutland, whose family were 
famous as supporters of the turf, writing from Paris, inquires if 
he shall send him a stallion from Italy. 

At that time the principal Italian breeder appears to have been 
the Duke of Savoy who, from the very commencement of his reign, 
had devoted great attention to horse breeding, and who had been 
seconded in his efforts by his wife the Infanta Catherine, the 
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younger daughter of Philip II. The Duchess owned a stud farm 
at Nice, and as early as 1591, we find the Municipality petitioning 
her to remove her thorough-bred mares from Mont Boron, 
the hill between Nice and Villefranche, on the ground that they 
were destroying the town grazing grounds there, and so pre- 
vented the butchers from using them as accommodation lands. 
She consequently enclosed land for her stud under the fortress 
of Monte Albano which still crowns the mountain, but, in 1622, 
at the request of the Municipality of Nice, it was removed to the 
salt marshes on the banks of the Var, which now form the race 
course, and seems to have remained there for many years. 

As a near kinsman of the King of Spain the Duke was able to 
procure stallions from that stud near Cordova, which was the 
home of the famous Andalusian gennets. Of this privilege he 
made ample use. In 1624, for example, he received a present 
of six horses from the Count of Olivares, Their journey from 
Cordova to Turin took ninety days, eighteen from Cordova to 
Madrid, where they halted to rest, and seventy two from Madnd 
to Turin, The expense of transporting them amounted to four 
hundred and thirty-eight scudi and eight reals [£109 ld4s.] The 
stud-groom who was in charge of them was allowed twelve reals 
[£0 6s, Os.], 8 day, his man four reals (2s.], and horses were hired 
for them to ride at ten reals [£0 5s. Od.Ja day each. Every horse 
had its own groom who has paid six reals [3s.] a day. and the 
same amount was reckoned for its bait. The groom’s board at 
Madrid cost six reals [3s.] a day, and the two helpers in the 
stable there got three reals [1s.6d.]Jeach. In the previous year the 
Duke of Buckingham had brought back twelve horses with him 
from Spain to England, and Charles [. had also received presents 
of thoroughbreds from Philip the Fourth. These circumstances 
must be taken into account in tracing the developments of the 
English Racehorse. 

English horses, were even then greatly in request at the Conti- 
nental Courts. When Sir Henry Wootton went as envoy to 
Turin in 1611, he took with him as a present to the Duke ten light 
ambling geldings with a variety of saddles and rich furniture. 
Eight years later when Gabaleone came as Minister from Savoy 
to England, he brought with him his son Giovanni to buy horses 
for his master. ‘ Master James and I went to a stable where we 
saw half a dozen fairly good hacks, but as vet we have not come 
upon anything really first-class. Saturday last I went with my 
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father to an audience with the King who is at Newmarket about 
sixty miles from here, in the hope that I might find something. 
I saw half a dozen real beauties, but they belong to gentlemen 
who will not part with them, as they keep them for racing for 
wagers so will not sell them. I have heard that the Queen’s 
hacks and horses are to be sold, and to-day I went to see them 
with M. St. Antoine, the King’s equerry, and if there is anything 
good we shall take it, but unless one goes to the villages some way 
outside of London it is difficult to get hold of anything that will 
do. When I went to Canterbury, fifty-seven miles from here, I 
left orders with the host that if he heard of anything really good 
he was to let me know, so, to-day, I got a letter from him to say 
that he had found four of the best which one can meet with any- 
where, two large bays and two matched dapple-greys. We shall 
go to see them in a day or two, and I hope your Royal Highness 
will be satisfied. We have not yet been at the market as they 
tell me we shall do no good by doing so, for not a thing goes there 
which is worth a farthing except what is doctored up for sale. 
However, I must go and see it.” The “silken ties of common 
pleazures,” as a great historian has said in speaking of the con- | 
nection between the nobility of England and the exiled noblesse 

of France in the days of the Revolution, are often stronger bonds 
of union between nations, especially under an aristocratical 
government, than are a common religion or the theoretical aspira- 
tions of philosophic thinkers. It was the ties of sport and the 
memories of the delights of Marienbad which made Englishmen 
deplore the necessity of declaring war against Austria in 1914, 
and, doubtless, the relations between Savoy and England bene- 
fitted when Charles Emmanuel bought riding horses in London, 
and James the First sent Scarnafiggi stags which he had shot 
with his own hand, an honour which His Majesty paid to none 
of his own subjects save the great officers of State. [These 
details are taken from Turin. Ing. 2 Scarnafiggi to Duke, 27 
July, 1615, 18 March, 14 July, 29 August, 1616, Gio. Gabaleone to 
Duke, London, May,1619. Nice. Municipal Archives, Registers for 
1591 and 1622. Turin, Spagna 18, Tarantaise to Duke, Madrid, 
Oct. 26, 1624. The particulars as to the trade in horses between 
Mantua and England were given me by the Director of the 
Archivio Patrio Gonzaga at Mantua Sig. Cav. A. Luzio. The 
subject has also been dealt with by Si. C. Cavriana of Rome ina 
work entitled, “ Ie Razze Gonzagesche di Cavalli nel Mantivano 
e la loro influenza sul puro sargua inglese,” (Roma, 1999.) The 
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frescoes of horses from the Mantuan stud in the Saloon of the 
Palazzo del Té at Mantua are by Giulio Romano. They were 
painted for Federigo II. ‘There are photographs of them in 
Cavriana. Trevelyan, SirG. “ Early Life of C. J, Fox.”] 

It was generally believed, moreover, both in Germany and in 
England that Savoy was a very wealthy power and that the Duke 
could also command the financial support of Venice, whenever it 
roight be needed. This was far from being the case, but this idea, 
erroneous as it was, enhanced Scarnafiggi’s importance in the eyes 
of the all but bankrupt court at Whitehall. [Krebs, op. cit., 
pp. 95-105, Note 4.) He was prudent enough to allow them to 
remain under this delusion and, at the same time, greatly in- 
creased his popularity by refraining from supporting the efforts 
which the French and Spanish Ambassadors were making to secure 
the reprieve of an English priest, who unfortunately for himself 
had been arrested on his return from abroad where he had heen 
ordained and had taken priest’s orders and had thus incurred the 
penalty of death. ‘ God receive him,” writes Scarnafiggi,” into 
His Holy Grace in Paradise.” Such an unusual attitude on the 
part of the envoy of a Catholic power met with the approval of 
prelates, who themselves could with difficulty be induced to 
make representations to his master in favour of the Waldenses, 
when they learnt that they were forbidden to fence in their church- 
yards, and that their corpses were in danger of being eaten by the 
wolves. [Turm, Ing. 2, Scarnafiggi to Duke, 16 July, 1616. 
For the attitude of the English prelates cf. Biondi to Duke, 
Steptember, 1617.} 

Nor was Scarnafiggi less well-known to the shopkeepers of the 
Royal Exchange or to the supercargoes of the merchantmen from 
Eastern Seas. Like all the Italian diplomatists of his day, he 
was in the habit of acting as a dignified “ buyer” for his master 
and for his leading ministers. Whenever a ship reached Black- 
wall from the East Indies, His Excellency was amongst the first 
to board her and to turn over her “rich cargo of Spices and 
Chinese silks,” or chafler for a parrot, “ which is all white except 
for a yellow crest on its head, which, when it shows it, it raises 
four fingers high like a Royal Crown, a fine sight indeed to see. 
The bird, which is a very rare one, is extremely gentle, and is so 
well trained that it came on to my hand though there were many 
people at supper there. It will cost me a good sum, but I think 
your Royal Highness will like it, as it is so gentle and such a 
curiosity, and plays the buffoon with the funniest gestures, and 
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coaxes one without pestering one or screaming as these birds 
generally do. It is, as I said, as white as snow, except for the 
crest on its head and for its wings and tail, of which the inside 
feathers are yellow, though the outer ones, in fact all those one 
can see, are extremely white. People come to see it because itis a 
wonder and so extremely taking. Please God I may bring it back 
with me to Piedmont for Your Royal Highness.” A few days 
later the bird was reported to be forgetting its Indian and to be 
beginning to speak Italian, and was no longer playing the buffoon. 
[Turin, Ing. 2. Scarnafiggi to Duke, 15, 29 August, 1616.] 

About the time of Scarnafiggi’s visit to the Indiaman, there was 
a good deal of friction between the Dutch and English Govern- 
ments on commercial matters. Disputes had arisen between the 
Dutch and English traders to the East Indies, and also as to the 
right of the English to pursue the whale fishery and walrus 
hunting round Spitsbergen. A proclamation had also been issued 
by which the export of undyed cloths from England to be dyed 
abroad had been prohibited. “ This has done a great deal of 
harm to the Amsterdam people who have large dye works, and so 
the Dutch have decided to take no more cloth from here, dyed or 
undyed, but to make it themselves, although they are very doubt- 
ful whether the experiment will succeed. This threatens the 
trade of this kingdom with serious loss, as the English merchants 
will have to remove their warehouses from Middelburg, which was 
their staple. They have, therefore, considered the question of 
transferring them elsewhere, and, of all conceivable places, have 
pitched upon Nice or Villefranche as Y.R.H. may prefer. Sir R. 
Winwood has given me an outline of the business and this morning 
told me that the deputies of the merchants are coming to see me. 
His Majesty, he said, would be delighted if this trade could be 
established with Your Royal Highness’s states to our common 
advantage. I told him I should have great pleasure in seeing 
them. If they do come I shall hear full particulars as one knows 
well enough that when people want anything they must take the 
proper means to get it.” [Do. Scarnafiggi to Duke, 12 September, 
1615, 24 October, 1616.] 

The outcome of Scarnafiggi’s negotiations was the establishment 
of an important English factory at Villefranche and the develop- 
ment of commercial relations with Savoy in which some of the 
Puritan leaders were largely interested. 

Lord Rich was one of those who were most deeply concerned 
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in the efforts which were being made by private traders to break 
down the monopoly of the East India Company. With this 
object, he sent his son Mr. Robert Rich, afterwards as Lord 
Warwick the famous admiral of the Parliament,to Turin in order to 
get the Duke’s permission to have the ships which he had already 
despatched to the East registered in His Highness’ name so that 
when they returned they might not be interfered with by the 
Company on the ground that they had infringed their Charter. 

This business was destined to give some trouble to the Legation 
of Savoy. Rich and his father were notoriously close-fisted, and 
though Scarnafiggi had urged them to do nothing without securing 
the goodwill of Buckingham, “‘ who is at this Court what the 
condition sine gua non is in Philosophy,” it was sometime before 
they would consent to pay the favourite’s price. The East India 
Company brought the matter before the Council alleging that the 
vessels did not belong to the Duke of Savoy but to Lord Rich and 
that their cargoes had been bought from pirates. By the time, 
however, when their case came up for trial, Buckingham’s de- 
mands had, presumably, been met, and when their representa- 
tives appeared for examination before the Council, they were 
“so browbeaten that I believe Rich will get all he wants.” In 
due course the ships hoisted the Savoy flag, but as they did not 
dare to pass the Straits of Gibraltar on account of the pirates, 
they were ordered to make their way to Holland instead of to 
Villefranche, They bought merchandise to the value of over a 
million [£300,000], consisting of Cochineal, Indigo, and Bullion, 
and their captain was provided with a commission from Scarna- 
figgi. In November, 1618, it was known on ’Change in London 
that the vessels had been taken by the Companies’ ships in the 
seas of the Great Mogul, and their cargoes, which proved to be of 
even greater value than rumour had asserted, passed into the 
Company’s hands. {Do. Scarnafiggi to Duke, 27 November, 
1617, 13 March, 5 April, 1618. Biondi to Duke, 12, 26 July, 15 
November, 1618.] 

Sir Walter Raleigh himself appears to have been in close rela- 
tions with Scarnafiggi, who learnt very shortly after his release 
from the Tower that he contemplated fitting out an expedition to 
the Indies to seize some places there, and, after he had sailed, it 
was believed by some that he had hoisted the flag of Savoy. 
(Do. Scarnafiggi to Duke, 2 April, 1616, 31 October, 1617.] 
Raleigh’s destination was rumoured to be Guinea and not Guiana. 
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Scarnafiggi duly forwarded to Turin a report by an old corsair who 
had settled down in Ireland, and who remarked that stores of 
saddles and leathern corselets had been provided for the ex- 
pedition, which could not possibly be required in America, but 
which might well he used on the African coast. “* The gold of Gu- 
yana,” remarked the ex-pirate, “was a sick man’s dream,” 
whilst that of Guinea had been formerly worked. The King of 
Barbary to whom the country belonged, had not for the last sixty 
years received a grain of gold from the mines owing to the civil 
wars which had raged in those parts, and was most anxious to 
recover them with the help of Europeans, “ He says that the 
fleet: can run into a river, in which he has been himself, and go up 
as far as the Cataracts, which are very high places with waterfalls, 
and there Sir Walter could leave the vessels with a small guard 
and push on by land to the mines which are guarded by arque 
busiers and mounted men, whose horses are not bred in the 
country, but brought into it for that purpose. It is his opinion, 
therefore, that Raleigh intends to go to Guinea, a country where 
he would not be trespassing either on the King of Spain’s do- 
minions or on those of any friendly power.” [Do. Scarnafiggi to 
Duke 12 November, 1617.] It would have been well indeed for 
Raleigh if he had steered for the Congo instead of for the Orinoco. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, however, trespassed upon the King of 
Spain’s dominions, and it fell to Biondi to forward an account 
of his death-scene to Turin.” Sir Walter Raleigh has ended his 
tragedy with a miserable catastrophe. He died under the old 
sentence, for they found that they could not prove any thing 
against him about the India voyage, and the injuries done to the 
Spaniards, as he defended himself so well. He got leave to have 
his head cut off. He spoke at some length. Lords Arundel, 
Northampton, and Hay were at his execution. He wished to 
touch the axe with his finger to see if it was well sharpened. 
The populace who at first cursed him and wished him dead, 
because in 1602 he had deserted Lord Essex after leading him to 
rebel, are now weeping for him, and cry out that he has been 
sacrificed to the Spaniards.” [Do. Biondi to Duke, 15 
November, 1618.] 

Raleigh had been the first seaman of importance to suggest 
that an English Fleet could be employed to advantage in the 
Mediterranean, but he was not to live to see his plan realised by Sir 
Robert Mansell. 
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James I. might be willing to condemn Raleigh for attacking a 
Spanish fortress in the wildernesses of the Orinoco, but he appa- 
rently had not abandoned his dream of attacking Genoa with 
whom he was nominally at peace. A mysterious letter to the 
Duke written, perhaps, a few weeks after Raleigh had left 
England upon his fatal voyage, may be connected with these 
schemes. 

“If Your Royal Highness, in the midst of your engrossing 
occupations, will deign to turn your eyes upon the very humble 
person of Giovanni Francesco Biondi, he does not doubt but that 
if you will carefully consider the reasons why he has come here, 
you will not esteem him presumptuous if he asks you to make up 
your mind as speedily as may be. He has not the right to criti- 
cise the subject about which he has been negotiating, but he will 
only remind Y.R.H., that if the war goes on the ships which have 
been arranged for will be urgently required in those seas, and 
the delay in sending them may do great harm, as the person of 
distinction who is to take them out may change his mind when he 
sees that nothing has been really settled.” [Do. Unsigned and 
undated, in Scarnafiggi’s writing. | 

The ships in question were some vessels which the Venetian 
Ambassadors in England and in Holland had been fitting out 
to send to the Adriatic to assist Venice in her war with the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand, and, possiblv, against a fleet under the orders of 
the Duke of Ossuna, the Spanish Viceroy of Naples. The Council 
were unwilling to allow any ships to be hired in England because 
they were afraid that it would lead to a breach of the peace with 
Spain, but this “ pretext” was to involve them in even greater 
difficulties. “‘ The Ambassador thinks it necessary to get from 
the King himeelf half a dozen of His Majesty’s own vessels, and to 
make matters even worse two belonging to the Home Squadron 
are now to be amongst the number, as they cannot keep them up, 
for they owe the crews ten or twelve months pay. This business 
is such a ticklish one and must be kept so secret that the Ambassa- 
dor has not yet taken it in hand. He thought fit to ask my 
opinion about it, and I gave it him to the effect that he should 
address himself to the Archbishop of Canterbury and to Sir 
Thomas Edmonds, for one can place no reliance upon the others.” 
[Do. Scarnafiggi to Duke, 13 January, 1617.] It is plain from 
this letter not only that Scarnafiggi was upon the most intimate 
terms with the leading Puritans, but that an Archbishop of 
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Canterbury and a former Ambassador at Paris were willing to 
sanction illegalities from which the most hardened lawyers at 
the Council Board shrank back. Under such conditions their 
Royal Master was not likely to be more scrupulous. He took a 
keen personal interest in the proposed expedition, and had already 
chosen aa its commander, Henry Mainwaring, a scion of the old and 
famous house of Peover in Cheshire, who was well known as one 
of the best amongst English seamen. Biondi, however, thought 
it well to supplement his official letter recommending Mainwaring 
to the Duke of Savoy by a private note in a somewhat different 
strain, 

“His Majesty himself assisted Mainwaring in his efforts to 
get the command of the seven vessels which were to go from 
England to Venice.” Sig. Contarini, the Venetian Ambassador 
in London had, however, refused to support his application. 
“ The reason he gave was that it is the A.B.C. of Venetian policy 
never to appoint anyone definitely to such an office until they 
have joined the fleet in the Gulf. His real objection, however, 
was because they cannot trust a man who was a pirate for so many 
years, and who now wants to go to Venice with letters from His 
Majesty (as I understand), in order to blot out that title and to 
serve in this war. To let him go there with more reputation H.M. 
some days back dubbed him Knight. I wanted to give Y.R.H. a 
sketch of this personage, so as to excuse myself for venturing 
to give him letters to you. I could not refuse to do so, and I 
thought that Y.R.H. would like to see a man who is so famous a 
sailor and is so ready and determined in his actions.” ([Do., 
Biondi to Duke, 25 April, 1618.] 

James I., however, had by no means confined his relations 
with Savoy to schemes for piracy in the Mediterranean. Not 
only had he instructed Carleton, when he had been transferred 
from Venice to the Hague, to purchase arms for the Duke who 
was preparing for an attempt to recover Vercelli and possibly to 
make an attack upon Geneva, but he had never closed the door 
against the proposal for a marriage between Prince Charles and 
Maria of Savoy. [Do. Scarnafiggi to Duke, 9 March, 1616. 
Krebs op. cit., p. 96. Note 3.] He even gave Scarnafiggi oppor- 
tunities for raising the subject. 

During the journey to Newmarket, after which the Minister's 
coach had been so ruthlessly despoiled, ““ The King of England 
told me that the Spaniards gave him carte blanche for the marriage, 
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but the more they offered him, the more he doubted their good 
faith. The French, however, gave him no satisfaction and would 
not make up their minds whilst the present disturbances last. 
When it was time for the Prince to marry, he would suggest to his 
Council that all the Princes and States who were allied with or 
who were upon confidential terms with England should be duly 
notified, and he would be guided by their replies in what he did. 
At present, however, he would settle nothing and this J might 
be assured of upon his honour. He said this in such a manner 
that, to give you merely my own opinion, I believe this is really 
the case, and this made me refrain from going further, for if L 
had proposed the marriage, as I was advised to do, I must, if only 
to facilitate matters, have said something about the dowry, 
whilst I, on the other hand, had been instructed to ask them for 
money.” As James I. looked upon his son’s marriage merely as 
a means for paying his own debta, it was difficult for Scarnafiggi 
to ask for a dowry on the one hand, and plead for a subsidy on the 
other. For a moment he thought of asking Venice both to furnish 
the dowry and to arrange the marriage, on the ground that she 
had good reason to fear the results of a Spanish match which 
would make the English Spaniards, “ whilst France, which 1s 
already united with Spain, would complete the triangle.” For 
the time he did not act upon his idea, but he never dropped the 
hope of breaking off the negotiations with Spain, and Wootton, 
the English Resident at Venice, gave him his support. No cour- 
tier, therefore, could forget that the Infanta of Savoy might one 
day be Princess of Wales. [Do. Scarnafiggi to Duke, 18 March, 
August and September, 8 August, 17 October, 1616.] Finally 
James I. had given his word through Wake that he would ensure 
that the provisions of the Treaty of Asti should be fully carried 
out. The Duke had originally intervened in German effairs in 
order that the question as to the succession to Monferrat, which by 
that Treaty was referred for settlement to the Imperial Courts, 
should be examined into and decided by a fairly constituted tr- 
bunal. He had, therefore, good reason to count upon the support 
of England in any action which he might take to further this 
object, and might hope that it would not be refused to him even 
if he came forward as a candidate for the Empire. Such was the 
position between England and Savoy at the moment of the 
signature of the Treaty of Rivoli. The Palatine, however, was 
far from being as happily placed. [Turin, Ing. 2, Scarnafiggi to 
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Duke, 18 March, 1616, for James I. promise as to the Treaty of 
Asti.] 

We have seen that the mission of Achatius von Dobna 
and Rusdorf to England had been unsuccessful, and that they 
had returned to Heidelberg without having obtained any definite 
answer from the English Government. They had failed through 
no fault of their own, for James was now falling even more than 
before under the influence of Spain. 

In the early Spring of 1619 the King had, it is true, deeply 
resented the Spanish naval armaments, which the public believed, 
despite Gondomar’s assurances that they were intended for an 
expedition against the pirates, to be designed to cover an attempt 
to send forces to Bohemia through Emden. Under this impres- 
sion he had joined with the Dutch in fitting out twenty ships to 
watch the Spanish ports, and had apparently given Baron 
Christopher von Dohna some vague assurances that he would 
renew his alliance with the Evangelical Union and would support 
the Palatine. [Turin, Inghilterra, 3. Cav, Gabaleone to Duke, 
London, 8, 12, 14 March, 1619.] 

The Prince of Piedmont, the heir to the throne of Savoy, 
happened to be upon a visit to Paris, and Biondi, who was acting as 
the Duke’s Chargé d'affaires in England had been very anxious that 
he should extend his journey to London. ‘‘ His Highness would 
win the affection of His Majesty and the confidence of the Prince 
of Wales. This would, later on, be of great advantage in the 
conduct of business, and his presence here might, perhaps, counter 
the negotiations for a family alliance with Spain. I do not mean 
that anything which he might say or do would produce such a 
result, but his presence here might make them think of the possi- 
bility of.some other match. In short as he is in France with so 
few attendants he should come on here like some knight errant 
who had crossed over incognito to seek for adventures in Great 
Britain. People here are very anxious to see a Prince of Savoy 
and talk of and expect his visit.” [Do. Biondi to Duke, February, 
1619.] 

Biondi was on the point of leaving England which he quitted 
without regret as he had spent far more than his official salary on 
the expenses of his mission and was in debt up to the eyes to that 
providence of needy diplomatists, the banker Burlammachi, 
son of a refugee from Lucca, whose name figures so often in the 
secret papers of the time as a Protestant agent and as one of the 
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chiefs of the English secret service for foreign intelligence. 
Riondi’s opinion of Englishmen was not a high one. “ The 
Fiemings taught the English how to drink, the English led the 
Flemings to turn pirates and both peoples have bettered their 
teachers’ instructions.” 

His successor, Gabaleone, who had been in Paris on a mission 
from the Duke, soon arrived in London. His passage from 
Calais to Dover with a fair wind took only five hours, but “ though 
I was lucky in my journey, 1 was unfortunate as to my health for 
I suffered so much on the sea that I thought this voyage would 
have been my last.” Although he had not a farthing save what 
he could borrow from Rurlammachi, he kept a household of sixteen 
persons, of whom six were in livery, and spent thirty pounds in 
presents to the officials when he was received at Court. [Do. 
Gabaleone to Duke, 15, 22 February, 1619.] 

The winter was then the London season, and soon after his 
first audience, Gabaleone was invited to a masque which was 
danced at Whitehall by the Prince of Wales, Buckingham, and 
eleven other gentlemen. Its subject was the “ Four Seasons,” 
“the performers were very richly dressed, some with hose of the 
same colour as their dresses, and some in the French fashion, with 
hose of a different colour, The firat tableau opened with music 
and with a ballet excellently danced by twelve little pages all 
dressed differently as buffoons which was very pretty.” Next 
came a chorus of voices and instruments which “ filled the hearer’s 
ears with the most ravishing harmony. Then came an entry of 
sixteen other pages who were dressed as ladies in long white robes 
with moons on their heads and carrying two lighted torches in their 
hands, who also danced a very graceful ballet. Afterwards a 
cloth was let down at the back of the hall facing His Majegty, 
which covered the whole wall at that end, and a most beautifully 
ornamented stage was disclosed hanging suspended in the air 
between the roof and floor. All the gentlemen of the ballet were 
sitting in very fine order upon it and it was then gently lowered 
to the ground by hidden machines. As the gentlemen’s seat was 
being let down castles, palaces, towers, interiors of rooms, and 
tables rose up behind them in such a long perspective, that I 
think I never saw anything in my life which astonished me more. 
Whilst they were letting down the stage, trumpets, flutes, and 
every kind of wind instrument were playing. The gentlemen got 
off it and drew up in order, the trumpets stopped and, in an 
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instant, about forty violins struck up and played the ballet. It 
was danced by the Prince and the whole party with incredible 
stateliness and grace, as were also the dances which followed. 
The bali lasted till two o’clock in the morning and the Prince 
and Lord Buckingham carried off the honours, Moreover, as I 
said, to show the greater honour to Y.R.H. I was the only 
ambassador who received an invitation.” ([Do., Gabaleone to 
Duke, 22 February, 1619.} 

At Whitehall nothing was known about the state of affairs in 
Bohemia, although rumours were in circulation that the King of 
Poland was coming in person with a large force to assist the 
Emperor and that troops were being levied for the Imperial 
service both in Flanders and in the Milanese. [Do., 8 March, 
1619.] 

But the festivities at Whitehall were to be suddenly interrupted. 
The Queen had been for some time suffering from dropsy ; her 
death at Hampton Court on the twelfth of March came as a shock 
to the gay courtiers. “ The Prince was present at the Queen’s 
death and also when she made her will an hour before she died. 
Under it he comes into about one million scudi [£250,000], and 
two very fine and richly furnished houses, one in London, and the 
other in the country. His Majesty has shown great feeling at her 
death, although they were not upon the loving and confidential 
terms, which a man and wife should be on, and has given orders 
that her funeral shall be such as befits such a great Queen.” 
(Do. 12 March, 1619.] 

“* On her deathbed she gave signs that she was rather a Catholic 
than a Protestant.” ([Do., 21 March, 1619.] 

Queens might die, but the intrigues as to the Prince of Wales’ 
marriage never ceased, 

Charles Emmanuel who was an adept in the art of keeping 
friends with all sides, was upon excellent terms with his brother- 
in-law, the Archduke Albert, and was not slow to use this friend- 
ship as 8 means to influence the English statesmen. 

“In the despatch which Y.R.H. sent me by Sir Isaac Wake, 
you were pleased to inform me amongst other particulars, that 
you had spoken to him about the marriage of H.8.H. the Infanta 
Maria with the Prinee of Wales, in case the King should not marry 
him in France, and that Wake had promised that so far as his own 
part went, he would do all in his power to support the scheme. 
You, therefore, direct me to act in such a manner as may seem 
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best adapted to deal with the business under the circumstances 
of the case at the time when I arrive here. You also advise me 
to attach great weight to anything which Sir Isaac Wake may say 
upon the subject and to place unrestricted confidence in him. 
I have not failed to obey your directions, not only because Arch- 
duke Albert commanded me to do so, but because I find people 
here entertain a very kindly feeling towards Y.R.H. You may 
reckon it as a compliment that your friends in the Council always 
speak of you as the ‘ thorough-baked Savoyard.’ No one has as 
yet ever heard a single word said about marrying the Prince of 
Wales in France. I asked Sir I. Wake what he thought about 
the Spanish Match. He told me in very general terms that 
he knew nothing certain about it, though he thinks things have 
not gone so far as some people suppose, and that if the business 
were to come before Parliament it would meet with very great 
difficulties, particularly at this moment when so many believe 
that the Spanish Fleet is going to make a move against lreland. 
To show what confidence Archduke Albert has in you, I read 
Wake the paragraph in your letter and asked him to advise me 
as to how I should bring forward the business about the Infanta 
Maria’s marriage, if an opening for doing so should present itself. 
He replied that as the King’s servant he could not even discuss 
such a matter with me, let alone advise me about it, until they had 
heard from Paris what arrangements H.S.H. the Prince of Pied- 
mont has made as to the interchange of ambassadors between 
France and Savoy. The King is very anxious for information on 
the subject, and when I can give it him and explain what the 
course of the negotiations has been, I may perhaps, get a chance 
of putting in a word about the marriage and of finding out what 
the King wants. As soon as [ can find this out, I will turn the 
matter over in my mind, and try to think out what should be done. 
The business is one (at least it seems so to me), which can be 
carried through, and I shall, therefore, take some active steps 
about it and begin the negotiation, whenever I can see an opening 
for doing so. Thanks to the credit which Archduke Albert enjoys 
here, I am certain to find one, and I will keep Y-R.H. informed at 
every stage of what progress I am making.” ([Do., Gabaleone to 
Duke, 14 March, 1619.] 

The Archdukes were held in high esteem by James I., and the 
Infanta Isabella’s portrait at Hampton Court still bears its silent 
witness to her friendship for the King. It is probable, however, 
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that anxious as the Archdukes were to prevent a marriage between 
the Prince of Wales and a French princess, they would hardly have 
been willing to forward their niece’s interests at Whitehall had 
they known that the Minister of Savoy in London was doing his 
utmost to induce France and England to support his master as a 
candidate for the Imperial throne. Gabaleone had, however, 
been somewhat unsuccessful in his efforts. The French Ambassa- 
dor confined himself to saying that the French had no candidate 
of their own, but wished to act in concert with England as to the 
affairs of Germany. James I. had confirmed this statement, but 
Buckingham in talking over the conversation with Gabaleone, 
had said that if the Electors wished to choose a Catholic prince 
who was not a member of the House of Austria, he thought they 
could not do better than choose the Duke. Christopher von 
Dohna had told him that the King had a mind to ask France to 
support the Duke’s candidature, and that it would be well that 
the Prince of Piedmont should take the matter in hand during 
his stay in Paris, 

Gabaleone’a own view of the situation was that the French 
were by no means anxious to marry their younger princess in 
England, as such a marriage would not only strengthen English 
influence in France far too much, but would awaken memories 
of old claims, which were not yet forgotten, The French were 
far more suspicious of James I. upon this point, than they had 
been of any of his predecessors. In the first place the Stuarts 
were closely connected with the House of Lorraine, a duchy 
“which lies between the Palatinate and France,” and, in the 
second, they could never forget their own religious factions 
“for the Protestants would grow stronger every day if they 
could count upon the assistance of such a powerful neighbour, 
especially if that neighbour was connected with France by ties of 
blood, and, at the same time, such a marriage would strengthen 
the Lorraine position and give umbrage to Spain. 

“Tt was conceivable, however, that the French might push 
forward their own match in order to break off the negotiations 
with Spain.” In that case it was possible that as the French 
only wished to gain time, they might support a princess of Savoy 
who would attract the English King on account of her nearness to 
the Spanish throne. It would be far easier to arrange the Savoy- 
ard Match if the Duke could scrape together a little money partly 
for the dowry and partly for a loan as a sop to James, for whilst 
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a close connection between England and Spain would place 
France at a disadvantage, her interests would be in no wise 
affected by one between England and Savoy. [{Do. Gabaleone 
to Duke, 16 March, 1619.] The course of events was making the 
Prince’s marriage a very urgent question, for the succession to 
the English throne was the issue which it involved. 

It is difficult for us to place ourselves at Gabaleone’s standpoint 
unless we remember that the loss of Calais and the Wars of the 
Roses were events scarcely more removed in time from the men 
of his day than are the Crimean War and the War of American 
Independence from our own.. It is impossible to understand 
the Tudor period except on the hypothesis that to Englishmen a 
disputed succession to the throne was the most dreadful of all 
conceivable calamities, and that the development of English 
possessions in the new worlds beyond the seas had not yet turned 
the thoughts of Englishmen from memories of their former do- 
minions on the European Continent, which they were at all times 
anxious to recover. The prospect of obtaining the crown of 
Spain with the hand of a Spanish or a Savoyard Infanta had its 
charms for a generation who still remembered that with a son of 
Philip IT. and Mary Tudor a Spanish dynasty would have mounted 
the throne of England, and who knew by what fortunate marriages 
the House of Hapsburg had risen to the summit of human great- 
ness, whilst experience had shown how trade followed the wedding 
ring. Even diplomatists like Scarnafiggi had thought it worth 
while to prove with a profusion of feudal lore that the French 
princeases would only inherit a very doubtful claim to the petty 
province of Béarn, whilst a Savoyard might bring with her not 
only Castile, Leon and Grenada, but the rich lands which Colum- 
bus had given to the Castilian and to the Leonese. Such is the 
explanation of Gabaleone’s despatch. 

Scarcely had the Queen’s body been transported in a stately 
procession from Hampton Court to Somerset House where it was 
to lie in state until the funeral, than the King set out on his usual 
spring visit to Newmarket. After a short stay there he was on his 
journey back to London, when, as he neared Royston, he was 
seized in the coach in which he was seated with Buckingham 
with severe fainting fits, and for some moments thought himself 
dying. Yet “in all his extremity, he kept an excellent memory 
of the welfare of his estate, he bravely held up his favourite and 
distinguist excellently of his great servants.” He soon, however, 
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recovered himself somewhat and great was the joy of his subjects 
“for ower deliverans from the daynger the Kinges sickenes 
threatened us withe.” ([Zondon, S.P.0.,8. P. Dom. James L., 
Vol. 109, No. 16. Sir E. Conway to Sir D, Carleton, 6 May, 1619.] 

But the King’s illness “ turned the thoughts of the Council as 
to what should be done to preserve this Kingdom, as the succession 
depends upon a single prince, and if anything happened to him, 
would fall into the hands of Germans, a nation which is abomi- 
nated in England, and this makes them wish to see the Prince 
married to a Princess apt to give him heirs as soon as possible. 
The real Knglish would all prefer that if he could find a Princess 
of his own religion, who was worthy of him, he should marry her 
rather than any Catholic whatsoever. The Catholic and the 
Spanish party wish him married to the King of Spain's daughter 
on account of the advantages which they expect to gain from the 
match. 

“Tf the Prince of Wales, however, cannot find a wife of his 
own religion, the true bred English would prefer one of your 
Royal Highness’ Infantas to a Spaniard, both because they think 
them apter to give heirs to the Kingdom soon, and because Y.R.H. 
could have no possible interest as regards England except to do 
your utmost to preserve the country and to remain united with it. 

“The King knows all this well enough and sees that it would 
be the best course to take, but his want of money and his hopes 
of getting a large sum from the Spaniards keep him quite un- 
decided.” [Z'urin, Ing. 3, Gabaleone to Duke, 5 April, 1619.] 

Gabaleone was, however, informed by the new Lord Doncaster, 
who as Lord Hay had been present at Raleigh’s execution, Wake, 
and Thomas More, the Prince’s Private Secretary, ““ who must be 
pretty well acquainted with the King’s views,” that the Spanish 
business ‘‘ is by no means so far forward as the world believes, 
and that Your Highness is well to the fore. If Wake again 
brings up the subject, as he says he will before he leaves under 
the colour of unburdening himeelf of all the conversations which 
he had with Y.R.H. when he was setting out from Piedmont with 
regard to your great longing to become connected with this 
crown, I have no doubt but that the King will answer him in such 
a fashion as either to close the door against any further approaches 
or to open it for me to make one. This will let us see clearly 
whether he is more anxious to get a connection and heirs who will 
preserve and not destroy his kingdom, or to get money. If, then, 
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Y.R.H. still wishes this business to go on, you must remember 
that I have no powers with me except for the negotiation about 
the Infanta Maria and the late Prince of Wales. My instructions 
do not state what sum I may tell them will be paid when the 
marriage 1s consummated, nor when the balance will be paid.” 
He, therefore, asked for fresh powers, and for instructions “ as to 
what I am to promise about the dowry, so that I may know how 
to act in any conceivable circumstances.” [Do., Gabaleone to 
Duke, 8 April, 1619.) 

On the fifth of April when Gabaleone was penning the above 
despatch, an express arrived in London bringing the news of the 
Emperor Matthias’ death, and German affairs at once became 
of the utmost importance. Gabaleone’s first impression was that 
though both the King and Buckingham had been disposed to sup- 
port the Duke of Savoy’s election as King of the Romans, they 
would prefer upon religious grounds to see the Palatine chosen 
by the Bohemians. This was natural enough for though the 
leading English Puritans like Wake might be inclined to prefer 
a Savoyard to a Spanish Princess as their future queen and knew 
that no Protestant had ever yet held the Imperial Crown, they 
might yet be unwilling to assist a Catholic prince to become the 
ruler of a Protestant people who had risen against their former 
sovereign mainly upon religious grounds. (Do., Gabaleone to 
Duke, 19 April, 1619.] 

The Treasury was empty; for want of money the Queen’s 
funeral had been put off until the month of May, and by the end 
of April special envoys from the Archdukes, France, and the 
Palatine had arrived on missions of condolence. 

When Baron Achatius von Dohna, the Palatine’s representative, 
arrived in London, the Court was at Theobalds where he had an 
audience with the King on the thirtieth of April. 

James showed visible traces of his late illness. He looked very 
sickly, and, as Rusdorf remarked, his 1!!-health alone could explain 
why Buckingham, who, in Rusdorf’s opinion, was not a man 
of any outstanding capacity, had continued to get the sole 
management of affairs into his own hands, He refused to give 
any decided answer for the moment to the Palatine’s request that 
he would support him in obtaining the Bohemian Crown, but said 
that he was on the point of sending Lord Doncaster on a mission 
to Germany, for which his instructions had already been drawn 
up. [Aruner, op. cit., pp. 37-40.] 
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Lord Doncaster’s instructions were such as might have’ well 
served to discourage the Palatine’s ambition for the Bohemian 
Crown. With commendable caution James I. had commissioned 
his envoy to remind his son-in-law that the condition of affairs 
in Bohemia was such as to give the Turks an opportunity for 
invading Germany, and at the same time had ordered Doncaster 
to propose to the Bohemian States that he should act as mediator 
between them and King Ferdinand. Indirectly, indeed, he 
acknowledged Ferdinand’s title to the Crown, for he sent him a 
message to recall to him the obligations which he had taken upon 
himself by his Coronation Oath, and suggested that he should 
give guarantees that, for the future, the Jesuits should be for- 
bidden to meddle with affairs of state, and that the rights of the 
Protestants should be strictly respected. Had Frederick been a 
man of fine perceptions he would have recognised that his father- 
in-law would do nothing whatsoever to advance schemes which he 
knew to be absolutely unjustified, and the lesson would have been 
emphasized by the news that the day after this audience Dohna 
and Rusdorf had been invited by Doncaster to meet Gondomar 
at dinner at his house. (Brussels. EF. e G., 182. Juan Sanchez 
to Philip III., London, May, 1619. Doe., 183, Philip III. to 
Archduke, Lisbon, 23 August, 1619. Kruner, op. cit., pp. 40-43.] 
After being present at the Queen’s funeral Dohna and Rusdorf 
set out on their return to Heidelberg where they arrived at the 
beginning of June, and a few days later Doncaster also reached 
Germany. 

Though the English Government had not given the envoys 
any definite answer, the Palatine’s advisers could not but see what 
they would have to expect at the hands of a King who was now 
wholly under the influence of Spain, and who with considerable 
reason laid more stress upon the danger of a Turkish invasion if 
matters in Bohemia were not speedily settled than on the lawyer’s 
quibbles which were involved in the question of the legality or 
illegality of Ferdinand’s recognition. They determined, therefore, 
to seek the help of the United Provinces with whom they were 
allied by a treaty concluded in 1613. 

By this treaty the Palatine had agreed to pay the Dutch a 
subsidy in case of the renewal of the war with Spain, whilst they 
in return were to give him their assistance in case the necessity 
for doing so should arise. It might well be argued that they were 
not bound to give such assistance should the Palatine become 
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involved in any difficulties owing to his connection with Bohemia, 
as such a state of affairs could not have been contemplated when 
the treaty was concluded. 

The United Provinces who were in the thick of their own re- 
ligious troubles, and, therefore, were the less prepared to take any 
action which might bring them into a collision with both the 
Spanish and the Austrian branches of the House of Hapsburg, 
accordingly answered the Palatine’s request with a refusal. 
Under such circumstances it might have been well if Christian of 
Anhalt had, in his turn, declined to sign that Treaty of Rivoli, 
which sooner or later must drive Spain, Austria, and even the 
Catholic League, into the field against his master. [Krumner op cit. 
pp. 40-43. Hanofauz, op. cit., Vol. 2, Pt. 2, pp. 364-6.] 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Sratn was not slow in showing how little the attitude of the 
Palatine and of Savoy weighed with her rulers when the interests 
of the House of Hapsburg were at stake. 

About the end of April the Elector of Mainz sent a notification 
to Archduke Albert that he had summoned the Electors to 
meet at Frankfort upon the twenty-first of July and inquired 
what the King of Spain’s views were as to the election. In his 
reply the Archduke said that His Majesty and the whole House 
of Austria hoped that Ferdinand would be chosen. Pericard, 
the French agent at Brussels, openly stated that his master had 
refused to place himself at the head of the defensive alliance 
which had been concluded between Savoy and Venice, and 
that he would support the Spanish candidate for the Empire. 
Seven thousand troops raised in Flanders were already on the 
march to Germany, and he was sending a Catholic and Spanish 
force into Alsace, The Protestant princes were arming, but 
their reason for doing so was not known. ([Brussels, HE. et G., 182. 
Archduke to Philip ITI., 2 May, 1619.] 

Spinola when writing on the same day to Fernando Giron 
said, ““Ofiate reports that matters in Germany are in a very 
serious state. The Upper Austrians have allied themselves 
with the Bohemians, and are sending deputies to excuse them- 
selves to King Ferdinand, who were expected at Vienna on 
the twenty-second of April. The terms which the Bohemians 
had proposed to him would close the door to any furthér negotia- 
tions. They demand that Ferdinand should renounce all hia 
claims as to religion and should abrogate the charter by which 
he has restricted their righta, before they will treat for peace, 
and they refuse to accept one concession without the other. 
Count Bucquoy writes in such terms to complain of the way 
in which he has been left without support that Ofiate will not 
venture to repeat them.” ([Brussels, EF. ¢ G., 131. Spinola 
to Giron, Brussels, 2 May, 1619.] 

In the meantime M, de Frénel, the French Ambassador in 
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London, was doing his best to insure that France and England 
should take joint action about the Election. Buckingham 
told him by the King’s orders that His Majesty was most averse 
to seeing the Empire continued in the House of Austria, and 
that he intended to support Savoy. Should France send an 
Ambassador to the Diet, Gabaleone advised his master to try 
to get Frénel appointed, as he could easily do now that a mar- 
riage had been arranged between the Prince of Piedmont and 
Christina. of France. This plan was approved by the Palatine’s 
Ambassador but was opposed by the Nuncio and the Spanish 
Ambassador at Paris and some of the French Ministers. Lord 
Doncaster’s instructions to support the candidature of Savoy 
were drawn up in very vague terms, and the English were not 
making any preparations to resist Ferdinand if Spain and Austria 
should attempt to recover Bohemia by force of arms. The 
Dutch, however, had sent the Bohemians some money. [Turin, 
Ing. 3. Gabaleone to Duke, 14, 16, 24 May, 1619.] 

At heart, despite Frénel’s assurances, Louis XIII. was anxious 
that Ferdinand should succeed in his candidature. The Pope 
had been using every effort to induce him to support the Haps- 
burgs, whilst he had been led by the Imperial Ambassador 
at Paris to believe that the rising in Bohemia had been the 
work of a party who were anxious to transform the European 
states from Monarchies into Republica. This assertion was 
not wholly unjustified, for Christian of Anhalt had undoubtedly 
discussed such a proposal as to Bohemia with the Duke of Savoy, 
whilst in France the Huguenots might plausibly be represented 
as entertaining similar aims. Ever since discussions as to 
theories of government had come into fashion after the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland, the Revolt in the Netherlands, and the rise 
of the League in France, political thinkers had, indeed, turned 
for inspiration to the Republic of Venice. The Ambassador 
could point to the fact that the Free Cities in Germany and 
in the Hanseatic League were working in the same direction, 
and that the German nobility were following in their footsteps 
““as an aristocracy always inclines to be Republican.” If, 
then, Louis XITI. were to assist the Bohemian rebels, he would 
weaken his own throne. Furstemburg’s words were to be justified 
in the near future by the rebellion of the Duke of Rohan, and 
by the long contest with La Rochelle, whilst two generations 
later, in the Revolution of 1688, the English aristocracy, in- 
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spired perhaps by the theories which Harington had expounded 
thirty years before, took as their model the Venetian Constitu- 
tion when they established the system of Government which 
was to last until 1832, Had the Bohemian rebellion proved 
successful, Furope might well have been divided into a series 
of States very closely resembling the England of the Eighteenth 
Century. [Turin, Ing. 3. Gabaleone to Duke, 14 May, 1619. 
Hanotauz, G., op. cit., Vol. II,. Part II., pp. 375-386, quoting 
& memorandum by Count Wratislaw de Furstemburg.] In 
Germany as in France the Papacy was working hard in support 
of the House of Austria, and Mgr. San Severino Archbishop of 
Salerno, who was just going as Nuncio to Brussels received 
instructions “ to do all in his power,” should it prove necessary, 
“to warm up” the Archduke’s zeal, and to induce him to take 
every possible measure “ to protect the ecclesiastical electors, 
if they called upon him for assistance, against the violence of 
the Protestants.” [Cauchie, op. cit., p. 98 Card. Borghese 
to Mer. San Severino, Abp. of Salerno, 2 June, 1619.] 

Ferdinand’s affairs were, meanwhile, going from bad to worse 
in his own dominions. The Moravians, and Silesians had united 
with the Bohemians, who were now threatening to advance to 
Vienna. Count Bucquoy was not supported as he should have 
been, and urgent appeals for help were being despatched by 
the loyalists to Brussels. The French Resident in Belgium 
stated that the French would do all in their power to secure 
Ferdinand’s election, but the Elector of Mainz was afraid that 
the lay electors would not appear at Frankfort. ‘“ All this gives 
us great anxiety, and matters may become even worse as the 
Elector of Saxony is trying to arrange for a meeting with his 
two lay brethren.” (Brussels, E. e G., 131. Spinola to the 
Father Confessor, 20 May. Do. to B. de Zuniga, 28 May, 1619.] 

The Archduke Albert in his reply to the Elector of Mainz 
advised him to proceed with the election if a sufficient number of 
electors assembled to render it valid under the provisions of 
the Golden Bull. At the same time he informed Philip III. 
that he had received a promise from Louis XIII. to support 
Ferdinand in case he himself did not wish to he chosen Emperor, 
and to send troops into Germany to assist the House of Austria. 

It is probable that the provisions of the Treaty of Rivoli 
as to Alsace had already become known in Southern Germany. 
Archduke Leopold had written to Brussels to entreat that five 
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or six hundred Spaniards might be sent to garrison Breisach, 
that fortress on its flat-topped, cliff-bordered hill which rises 
like an island out of the sea of corn and vines covering with ita 
greenery the rich Rhine plain and reminds the English traveller 
of Winchelsea amid its marshes. Breisach was, indeed. a most 
important point for it guards one of the few passages over 
the Rhine which Spanish troops could reach from Italy by the 
Eastern Alps, without having to traverse the States of any 
save Catholic Princes. In reply Archduke Albert had promised 
him his assistance in case he was attacked, and to send him 
the reinforcemente he required for holding Breisach. [Brussels, 
E. et G., 182. Archduke to Philip III., 30 May, 1619.] 

Such was the first step by which Spain departed from the 
policy laid down by Spinola and entered the theatre of the 
German troubles. 

Almost the same moment the tide began to turn in the for- 
tanes of the Austrian Hapsburgs. The trumpets of Furstem- 
burg’s cavalry, a force raised by Dampierre in Flanders in the 
previous year, rang through the halls of the Vienna Burg, when 
the Austrian notables were thronging round Ferdinand and 
urging him to sign his surrender to their demands. At the news 
that the loyalists were at the gate, the intruders withdrew from 
the palace in confusion, and in vain called upon the Hungarians 
who were encamped outside the City, to assault its walls. They 
refused to do so; from that moment the rebellion began to 
ebb, and dragged back with its receding current the all but 
victorious Protestants, to leave them but eighteen months 
Jater as stranded wrecks upon the battlefield of the White Moun- 
tain. For centuries a crucifix has been preserved in the Treasury 
of the Hofburg, which, go zealous Catholics believed, addressed 
Ferdinand in the crisis of his fate and renewed his courage with 
the words, Ferdinande, non te deseram, “‘ Ferdinand, I will not 
leave thee.” Humanly speaking, the King owed his preserva- 
tion to the troops whom Archduke Albert had allowed to be 
levied for him in Flanders. [De. EF. e G., 498. Correspond. 
du Cte, de Furstemburg, avec Archiduc Albert, 15 May, 1619, 
et seqq. Vekse, E., op. cit.] 

In London, meanwhile, M. de Frénel was doing his best to 
reopen the negotiations for a marriage between the Prince 
of Wales and Louis XIII.’s younger sister, Henrietta Maria, 
although it was soon found that he had received no instructions 
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on the subject from his master. The French King, indeed, 
had never even thought of bringing about such a match, which, 
as Gabaleone had already explained, would, he saw, be wholly 
against his interests. It seemed therefore, that it would be an 
easier matter than ever to arrange the marriage with Savoy, 
if only money could be found for the dowry. Possibly the 
French might be induced to contribute something towards it, 
if only to prevent the marriage with Spain. [TJurin, Ing. 3. 
Gabaleone to Duke, 16, 24, 30 May, 1619.) 

Such was the position at the time when Dohna reached Heidel- 
berg from London. Sir Isaac Wake had lately visited the Pala- 
tine and had written a lengthy account of the state of affairs 
to the King. James I.’s one wish was to bring about a settle- 
ment, but if it proved impossible for him to do so, he would 
support the candidatures of Savoy for the Empire and of the 
Palatine for Bohemia. In order to free his hands, he had him- 
self induced the Dutch, who were equally anxious with himself 
to see the Empire out of the hands of the House of Austria, 
to arrange some outstanding differences with England. [Do. 
Gabaleone to Duke, 14 June, 1619.] 

Lord Doncaster had set out on his mission to Germany early 
in June. His instructions to support the candidature of Savoy 
had been redrafted and in the process had been considerably 
watered down. The change was due to the Dutch who detested 
the Duke, not only on account of his intrigues against Geneva 
but as the persecutor of his Protestant subjects, and who, there- 
fore, were at one with the Court at Brussels in crying out against 
the manner in which James I. was supporting him as a candidate 
for the Empire. Doncaster, therefore, in accordance with his 
instructions as revised, was ordered to make every effort to 
bring about an arrangement between the Bohemians and King 
Ferdinand, and until he saw that the prospect of such an arrange- 
ment was hopeless, to do nothing in the interest of any candidate 
whatsoever. In that case it was supposed that he would 
endeavour to induce the Princes of the Union to support Savoy. 
[Do. Gabaleone to Duke, 26 July, 20-27 December, 1619.] 

When passing through Brussels Doncaster had an audience 
with Archduke Albert, but did not say a syllable to him about 
the Imperial Election, confining himself to a statement that 
he was on a mission to Bohemia to effect a settlement. He 
requested the Archduke to give him a letter to King Ferdinand 
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to ask him to support him in his task. For the moment, indeed, 
James I. was by no means upon the best of terms with either 
the Flemish or the Spanish Court. Lord Argvll, that Gillesme 
Gruach who is so famous in the annals of the House of Campbell, 
and in whose portrait at Inverary is shown the earliest known 
representation of the Scottish tartan, was an ardent Catholic, 
and weary of the petty persecutions inflicted upon him by the 
Government of Scotland, had taken up his residence in Spain, 
where alone he could practice his religion in safety. At Gondo- 
mar’s request Philip the Third had written to James to ask that 
the exile might be permitted to accept employment in Flanders, 
as the Archduke was willing to find him a post. That Spain 
should interfere between him and his Scottish subjects was a 
thing intolerable to the ruler of Great Britain, and Doncaster 
described in the sharpest terms the grounds for his master’s 
displeasure with Mac Callum Mor. This incident had not tended 
to increase James’ liking for the House of Hapsburg. [Brussels, 
&. ed G. 182. Archduke Albert to Philip III., 17 June, 1619. 
Philip III. to Archduke Albert, 6 March, 1619.] 

The Archduke had advised that the Imperial Election should 
be postponed, as it seemed probable that only the Ecclesiastical 
Electors would take part in it, but he had been forced to promise 
that he would protect Treves and Mainz in case they were 
attacked by the Protestants, and that he would look to the safety 
of Alsace whilst Archduke Leopold was absent in Austria, of 
which he was the Governor. [Do. Archduke Albert to Philip 
III, let. cit.] 

On the seventeenth of June, Philip III. wrote from Belem 
to urge Albert to accept the Empire in case it was perfectly 
clear that Ferdinand and the Electors wished him to do so. It 
was his duty to accept such a call “ for the good of the House 
of Austria and of all Christendom.” It would be as well that 
he should send some experienced agent to Frankfort with a 
good supply of money to keep an ere on the election,, and Spinola 
seemed the man most suitable for such an employment. Hf, 
however, the election was put off, Spinola might remain at Luxem- 
burg or at Diiren, and might employ himself in advancing the 
interests of the Catholic League in Germany, as his reputation 
would suffer if, under such circumstances, he were left hanging 
about Frankfort. Cardinal Borgia had, indeed, already written 
to him to say that the Pope was very anxious that Spinola 
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should remain on the frontier of the Spanish Netherlands with 
a sufficient force to reassure the Ecclesiastical Electora who 
Were in some anxiety because the population of Frankfort 
and the neighbourhood were heretics. [v. Philip III. to Arch- 
duke Albert, 17 June. Card. Borgia to Philip II., 22 April, 
1619.] 

Philip the Third’s advisers were by no means in favour of 
supporting Albert’s proposal that the Ecclesiastical Electors 
should proceed to the election even if the Lay Electors refused 
to take part in it. They felt that a separate meeting of the 
Lay Flectors might lead to a schism in the Empire. If Saxony 
would sink his differences and agree to take joint action with 
the Palatine and Brandenburg, they might refuse to accept the 
vote of the King of Bohemia, and admit that of the Bohemian 
proctors. Thus they might elect a different candidate in their 
“conventicle*” from the one who had been chosen by the 
Catholics. Count Solré, who was on his way to Poland, might 
visit the Elector of Saxony on his road, and try to win him over 
to the Spanish point of view. 

The Ministers approved of the Archduke’s suggestion that 
the Ecclesiastical Electors should proceed to the election, if the 
King of Bohemia joined them, as their four votes would con- 
stitute the majority of the Electoral College, and so no legal 
objection could be taken to such an action. There was no hope 
that matters would mend if the election were delayed, and any- 
one who was chosen by them would: be recognised as Emperor 
by the German Catholics. They would, moreover, be the gainers 
in another respect. So long as the Empire was vacant, they 
were bound to recognise the Elector Palatine as Vicar of thé 
Empire, but, as soon as the Emperor was elected, his functions 
as such would cease. It would be impossible to accept the 
French King’s offers to send troops into Germany without much 
consideration. He himself had written to Odate that he would 
send a force from Naples into Germany, but only Italians or 
Walloons could be spared. Those picked out for the expedition 
would all be veterans, and with these reinforcements, the number 
under arms in Germany would be brought up to fifteen thousand 
foot and a thousand horse. It had been very difficult to secure 
permission for them to march through Switzerland. 

If the City of Frankfort should refuse¥to admit the three 
Ecclesiastical Electors and the King of Bohemia, the Elector 
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of Mainz should adjourn the election to some Catholic city 
such as Cologne or Augsburg, but the election must upon no 
account be delayed, especially if the Elector of Saxony would 
agree to take part in it at Frankfort either in person or by his 
proxies. [Do. Philip III. to Archduke Albert, 25 June, 1619.] 

Archduke Albert, however, had no wish to wear the crown 
of the Holy Roman Empire, or to leave the cool airs of Marie- 
mont “in weather which is as hot as it ever is at Lisbon,” for 
the noise and bustle and intrigues of Frankfort or Vienna. 
Accordingly he wrote to ask the electors to support Ferdinand, 
and, after some reflection, aven handed over to him his Marquisate 
of Burgau, an ancient town on the Danube, which had given 
a name to the children of Pilippine Welser, and which he had 
wished to have retained possession of for his life. A man pre- 
maturely old, worn out with gout and weary of the work of govern- 
ment, he felt unequal to the task of facing the Bohemian rebels 
and of curbing the fury of factious partisans in Germany. But 
Germany was the loser when the fanatical and obstinate Ferdinand 
of Styria was chosen as her ruler in place of the tolerant and 
pacific Albert. [Do. FE. @ G., 183. Archduke Albert to Philip 
HI., 22 July, 1619. Do, 131. Spinola to D. Pedro de Toledo, 
28 May. Archdukes to Spinola, Mariemont, 31 August, 1619.] 

erdinand’s position was, meanwhile, daily improving. By 
the middle of June, Count Thurn, who bad been encamped near 
Vienna with a large force and who evidently counted upon the 
aid of his supporters within its walls, was being held in check 
by the loyalist forces, and Ofiate was sanguine that they would 
soon gain some further successes. His predictions were justified, 
for a month later Bucaquoy had made an advance northwards 
and had put Count Mansfeldt with an army of three thousand 
Bohemians to the rout. It was thought, indeed, that if the 
Catholic general had been sufficiently provided with guns and 
ammunition, he might easily have entered Prague. [Do. 131, 
Spinola to Philip III., 29 May. Do. to Don B. de Zuiiga, 18 
June, 1619. Do. 183, Archduke Albert to Philip III., 22 July, 
1619.] 

The consequences of Bucquoy’s successes speedily became 
visible in the political world. The prospects of Ferdinand’s 
election improved. The Elector of Saxony named proxies to 
represent him at Frankfort, and it was hoped that the Palatine 
would appear in person. Archduke Albert, therefore, thought it 
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best to refrain from doing anything which might give his oppo- 
nents a pretext for saying that pressure was being put upon 
the electors, and decided that he would neither send Spinola 
to Frankfort nor move troops in that direction. “ If, however, 
the necessity should arise, Spinola will go, and he is quite ready 
to start.” (Do. let cit. Archduke Albert to Philip IIL, 
22 July, 1619.] 

Philip Ill. fully agreed with the Archduke’s proposals and 
gave orders to Ofiate to stay at Vienna, whilst if the Catholic 
and Protestants Electors held separate meetings he instructed 
the Archduke to send Spinola with King Ferdinand to the 
former. [Do. Philip III. to Archduke Albert, 31 July, 1619.] 

At the outset James [. had appeared to be keenly interested 
in the Imperial Election, but his enthusiasm quickly cooled. 
Gabaleone had always been careful to keep upon good terms 
with Lady Bedford, who ruled with a rod of iron the trio, Bucking- 
ham, Hamilton, and Pembroke, who were the real masters of 
England. Gifts of the mch almond shortbread manufactured 
at Mondovi, for which Piedmont is still famous, frequently 
found their way to Bedford House, and, to all outward seeming, 
the three ministers were firm friends to Savoy. [Turin, Zng. 3, 
Gabaleone to Duke, 9 May, 1619.) When, however, late in 
July Gabaleone questioned the favourite as to the reports which 
were in circulation at Paris that James was inclined to support 
Ferdinand to the prejudice of the Palatine and of the Princes 
of the Union, Buckingham put him off with the reply that the 
King was in the thick of his progress and talked and thought 
of nothing but his amusements. He added, however, that 
though the Spanish party, in the absence of the French Ambas- 
sador, were taking advantage of this, he was confident that he 
would be able to parry their intrigues. [Do. Gabaleone to 
Duke, 9 August, 1619.] 

Even then the statesmen at Brussels were far from being 
confident of success. Early in July the Diet at Prague had 
agreed to offer terms to Ferdinand, but had determined that 
if he refused to accept them, they would declare the throne 
vacant and proceed to the election of his successor. Ojiate’s 
advice was that the four Catholic Electors should elect Albert 
Emperor, and that he should immediately afterwards secure 
the election of Ferdinand as King of the Romans. [Brssede, 
E. et G., 183, Oiiate to Philip III., 9 July, 1619.] The Arch- 
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duke accordingly agreed to accept the Empire if it was offered 
to him, especially as all the Electors except the Palatine were 
now represented at Frankfort, and Saxony stood in awe of the 
prospect of seeing a victorious Austrian army on her frontier 
in Bohemia. The Evangelical Union had, however, large forces 
in the field, and the Duke of Neuburg’s States were threatened 
by a strong Protestant army. On the other hand, Bavaria 
and the Bavarian Circle could only show a hundred cavalry 
and six thousand infantry on their pay rolls, and were obliged 
to keep them all at home to protect the territory of the Circle 
from the Bohemians. [/o. Ofiate to Philip III., 9 July. Arch- 
duke Albert to Philip [II., 22 July. Neuburg to Archduke 
Albert, 30 July, 1619.] If a rupture took place in Germany, 
the House of Hapsburg and the Catholic Religion would, there- 
fore, be in the greatest danger, for the Protestants might well 
get the whole country into their power, and would then proceed 
to attack Flanders, “‘ and all that lies beyond it.” The Archduke 
was anxious to place a force of five thousand horse and thirty 
thousand foot in readiness, and, with this object, asked the King 
to raise his subsidy from one hundred and thirty thousand 
ducats [£39,000] to three hundred thousand [£90,000] a month. 
(Do. Archduke to Philip III., 19 August, 1619.] The Archduke 
was by no means an alarmist, but this application shows that 
he fully realized the imminence of the danger which threatened 
the possessions of Spain in Central Europe. The expreasion 
“ what lies beyond it” may well allude not only to the Free 
County of Burgundy but even to the Milanese and Genoa. 
Fortune, had now come over wholly to Ferdinand’s side. 
After the Elector of Mainz had been able to announce that the 
Ecclesiastical Electors and Saxony would take part in the meeting 
at Frankfort, he had been invited by the Palatine to Heidelberg, 
and after much discussion, had induced him to join his colleagues 
on the Main. It was indeed uncertain whether the Elector of 
Saxony had given powers to his proxies to proceed to the elec- 
tion, although if he had not done so he would have grossly 
infringed the provisions of the Golden Bull. He had, however, 
promised to refrain from doing anything hostile to the House of 
Austria, and was raising six thousand foot and two thousand 
horse in his own electorate, as the Circle of Upper Saxony had 
tefused to pay them. It, in fact, depended entirely upon Saxony 
as to whether the election went off smoothly or not, and he 
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could only be influenced either by a continued series of Austrian 
puccesses in Bohemia or by a round sum of money. [Do. Ofiate 
to Philip IIT., 9 July. Philip III. to Archduke Albert, 23 August, 
1619.] In Spinola’s opinion, it would be necessary for Spain 
to take a very active part in the affairs of Germany in future, 
if the Catholic Electors adopted his friend Zuiiga’s suggestion, 
and elected the Emperor without the intervention of the Pro- 
testants. It was Zufiga, however, who had been the first to 
suggest that Spinola should be sent as Ambassador to Frank- 
fort. [Do. B. de Zufiiga to Archduke Albert, 19 June, 1619.] 
Philip IIT. to Archduke Albert, 23 August, 1619.] 

Late in July the King of Hungary set out upon his journey 
to Frankfort, leaving the Archduke Leopold to represent him 
in Vienna, which was still threatened by the Hungarians and 
the Austrian rebels, He sent on Max von Trauttmamsdorff 
and the Chancellor of Bohemia to represent him at any meeting 
of the electors which might take place before his arrival, and 
followed after them slowly by way of Styria and Salzburg. 
The summer was a very variable one. At Mariemont some days 
were as hot as the hottest days at Lisbon, others were colder 
than could have been believed possible in August. Bucquoy 
wrote from Bohemia that many of his Walloons had fallen sick 
owing to the rain, but that none had died. He reached Budweis 
on the second of August and was confident that he would be 
at Prague by the fifth, when he would force the enemy to meet 
him in the open. (Brussels, EF. et G., 131, Spinola to B. de 
Zufiiga, 19 August. Archduke to Spinola, 31 August, 1619. 
Do. 183, Philip HI. to Archduke Albert, 23 August. Ofiate 
to Philip III., 9 July, 1619.] 

The news of Bucquoy’s succeses came to cheer Ferdinand 
as he journeyed through the rain. Despite the hordes of rebel 
horse who overran the country, he had set out from Vienna 
“ setting his confidence in God, and in his just cause,” attended 
only by his chamberlains and seeretaries, and without even 
a file of lifeguards. He arrived in safety at Frankfort on the 
eighteenth of August, but just as he was approaching the place 
a rumour spread through the city that His Majesty was about 
to enter it with armed forces in contravention of the Golden 
Bull. On this the burghers closed their gates and sent out 
® party to reconnoitre, who, however, discovered that the King 
had not only no troops with him, but that he had come with 
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three coaches, and even fewer attendants than he was 
allowed by the Golden Bull to bring. After he had made his 
entrance, he was waited on by the guards and musicians of the 
Elector of Cologne. Notwithstanding this, the mob would 
not be quieted, and sentinels were placed not only before the 
houses in which the King and his suite were lodged, but even 
at the doors of their rooms. The crowds displayed such frenzied 
hostility to him that the Elector of Cologne thought that his 
person was in danger, and carried him off to shoot and fish 
at s shooting box of Landgrave Louis of Hesse’s. “‘ The Elector 
of Mainz, however, made the Magistrates take every precaution 
to prevent a nsing in the city.” 

“The Electors wrote to induce the Bohemians to submit to 
King Ferdinand. Before, however, their despatch reached 
Prague, the States on the seventeenth of August had voted his 
deposition, and had sent to inform the Palatine that they were 
electing him in Ferdinand’s place. It was evident that their 
object was to deprive the King of his vote as Elector, or, at 
least, to give a pretext for spinning out the Imperial election.” 

Ferdinand’s right to vote as King of Bohemia had already 
been admitted by the Electoral College, and “God disposed 
otherwise” than-the rebels had intended. On the twenty- 
eighth of August, 1619, Ferdinand was elected Emperor by & 
unanimous vote, to which the Palatine acceded at the last 
moment,” though he neither visited the new Emperor nor 
sent him a letter of congratulation.” Ferdinand mainly owed 
hie election to Bucquoy’s victories and to the diplomatic skill 
of the Elector of Mainz and Archduke Albert. 

The customary banquet was held at the Romersaal in the 
Rathhaus, to which a bridge, covered with red cloth, was erected 
from the Church of St. Bartholomew in which the election had 
taken place. 

The hall was hung with splendid tapestries; a table was set 
for His Majesty upon a dais raised three steps above the body 
of the hall, and below it on each side others for the electors, 
that for the Elector of Treves being in the centre. The buffet 
blazed with gold plate. 

The Hereditary Marshal, the Hereditary Cup-bearer and the 
Hereditary Butler performed their services upon horseback, 
whilst the people fought for the red and white wine which flowed 
from a fountain outside, or pelted one another with oats from a 
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heap which the Marshal had thrown down there for the Em- 
peror’s horse. 

The Elector Palatine carried in the viands upon silver dishes 
to His Imperial Majesty, who sat alone at his table wearimg 
the mantle and girt with the sword of the Ottos, and with the 
crown of the Empire on his head. 

Every one admired the magnificent set dishes and figures 
in sugar which adorned the tables. [Kherenhuller, op. cit., 
Vol. IX., p. 414, pp. 442-443. Riezler, S., op. cit., Vol V., 
pp. 130-131.) 

It was thus that Ferdinand of Styria, despite all the intrigues 
of his opponents, became Holy Roman Emperor Elect, and 
the successor of Augustus, of Constantine, and of Charlemagne. 

For a moment it seemed as if his election had brought back 
peace to Germany, but the prospect quickly darkened, and 
these hopea were doomed to fade away. 
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CHAPTER XX 


ARCHDUKE ALBERT and Philip III. shared the general belief that 
Ferdinand’s election would put an end to the “ German troubles.” 
Ofiate’s servant reached Mariemont with the news on the thirty- 
first of August, and was at once sent on with the glad tidings to 
the Peninsula. He reached Lisbon on the twenty-fourth of 
September, and the King wrote in great delight to congratulate the 
Archduke on the outcome of his exertions. He had already 
written to him, on receiving the news that the validity of Ferdi- 
nand’s vote had been acknowledged by the electors, to forbid him 
to raise the thirty thousand foot and five thousand horse, for 
which he had asked, “as the danger of a schism in the Empire 
now appears to be over,” and had also informed Ojiate that he 
would not consent to act as Mediator with regard to Bohemia. 
He had forbidden him to take any part in Bohemian affairs, not- 
withstanding that Ferdinand, in his reply to the Bohemian envoys, 
had hinted that he would be supported by the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor, Otiate who had suggested to Archduke Albert that if the 
King of France agreed to mediate, James I, might well be invited 
to join him in doing so, was definitely told that he must refrain 
from busying himself with the matter in future, unless by his 
master’s special instructions. He was, however, to keep upon 
friendly terms with Doncaster who was now at Vienna and hint 
that he would gladly see a settlement effected in Bohemia if it 
could be carried through without committing Spain or England 
to any formal intervention. The King expressed his conviction 
that the Archduke Albert would approve of his treatment of the 
affair, but ended his letter by saying that he thought that the 
Belgian Government should remain upon its guard as long as the 
Evangelical Union continued in existence, [Brussels, FE. & G., 
183. Archduke Albert to Philip III., 31 August, 1619. Philip 
III. to Archduke Albert, 23, 24 September, Do. to Ofiate, 23 
September, 1619. Do. 131, Archduke to Spinola, 31 August. 
1619.] 
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It is evident from these letters that Philip III. believed that any 
danger which might have threatened Spanish interests from 
either Germany or Bohemia was now practically at an end, and 
that he might well be satisfied with the results which he had 
achieved at a cost of little more than eight hundred thousand 
ducats [£240,000. ] 

But the calm was deceptive, Bohemian afiairs still continued 
to brood like a thundercloud upon the eastern horizon, and 
within a few days the storm broke. 

On September the eleventh a courier from Ojiate brought the 
news to Brussels of the Palatine’s election as King of Bohemia on 
the twenty-eighth of August, although it was uncertain whether 
or not he would accept the proferred crown. The Archduke saw 
at once that if Frederick did so, some serious steps would have to 
be taken as to Germany. In a few days he learnt that Ferdinand 
was seriously alarmed at an event which showed the grave dangers 
which threatened the House of Austria. [Do. 183, Archduke to 
Philip III. 11, 28, September, 1619. Riezler, 8., op. cit., Vol. V., 
130, 131.) For a moment it was hoped at Brussels that the offer 
might be refused, and that the dangers might thus be dispelled. 
Bucquoy was advancing on Prague and wrote that had he been 
given sufficient means, he might have made even greater progress. 
Spinola, in writing to Gondomar, said that he believed that the 
Palatine would think the matter well over, and would consult his 
father-in-law. ‘‘ I believe, like your Lordship, that the King of 
England is, beyond all doubt, a friend of peace and quiet, and 
so will not favour a policy which would occasion the Archdukes 
such anxiety.” He used similar language to his correspondents in 
Spain. ([Brussels. EH. e¢ @., 131. Spinola to Gondomar, D. 
Diego de Ybarra, Duke of Uceda, 11 September, 1619.] 

All through the summer the English Ambassador at Paris, 
Herbert, had been raising recruits from amongst the Huguenot 
nobility for the Palatine’s service, but the Court at Heidelberg do 
not seem to have taken any steps to ascertain what the attitude 
of England would be if the Bohemian Crown were accepted by 
the Elector. [Reyal Hvstorical MSS. Commission. Earl of 
Powis’ MSS. Sir E. Herbert to Palatine, 30 June, 11 July, 5 
August, 1619.] 

The news that Ferdinand had been elected Emperor and that 
the Bohemians had chosen the Palatine reached England at the 
same moment. The bearers of the tidings were Sir Isaac Wake’s 
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secretary and Baron Dohna who had been despatched from 
Heidelberg to Jearn the King’s views. 

“ People are somewhat in doubt as to whether King Ferdinand’s 
election is valid or not, seeing that the Bohemians protest that 
he is not their legitimate King, but we shall soon know for certain 
how matters stand, and Y.R.H. will know what the outcome has 
been of all the King’s and Wake’s promises of help.’”’ [Turin, 
Ing. 3. Gabaleone to Duke, 12 September, 1619.] 

The French were very generally blamed in Germany, because 
they had done nothing to carry out their engagements to support 
Savoy, and had not even troubled to send envoys to Saxony and 
Treves. [Do., 20 September, 1619.] To James 1. the news from 
Prague occasioned even more embarrassment than that from 
Frankfort. He could readily furbish up excuses for his failure 
to fulfil his engagements in the past, but he had now to make up 
his mind as to his policy in the future. He poured his woes into 
the attentive ear of the French ambassador, and informed him, 
no doubt with truth, that he was greatly annoyed that the Pala- 
tine should have acted without consulting him. Every one would 
believe that he had had 4 hand in inducing his son-in-law to accept 
the Bohemian Crown, and that he had acquiesced in King Ferdi- 
nand’s deposition. This was so far from being the case, that he 
had not even vet made up his mind how he ought to act.- The 
King himeelf confirmed these statements to Gabaleone in a con- 
versation at Wanstead. Lord Doncaster, he added, had been 
intrusted with two separate missions to Germany. Of these one 
was public, namely that he was to invite King Ferdinand and the 
Bohemians to come to an agreement, the other was private and 
was “ to secure Y,R.H’s election to the Empire.” He had not yet 
heard for certain whether the Palatine had accepted the offer from 
Bohemia or not, but expressed great annoyance that Ferdinand 
had been deposed. At the Imperial Election, His Majesty, went 
on to say, the Elector Palatine had brought forward the names of 
six candidates. “‘ Of these four were Catholics, namely King 
Ferdinand, Archduke Albert, Your Royal Highness and the Duke 
of Bavaria, whilst two, the King of Denmark, and the Elector of 
Saxony, were Protestants.” The Palatine, however, ought to goa 
step further, and to make a formal protest that King Ferdinand’s 
election to the Empire was illegal under the terms of the Golden 
Bull, “ so as to leave the door open for Y.R.H.” It does not seem 
to have occurred to James I, that his attitude as to the Imperial 
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Election was somewhat inconsistent with his views as to Ferdi- 
nand’s deposition in Bohemia, as it is not easy to see what flaw 
could have been found in the proceedings at Frankfort. “ His 
Majesty said that he had been very anxious that Y.R.H. should be 
elected, and said a good deal more, all of which merely means 
that this Prince has a great objection, as every one knows, to be 
looked upon as cunning, and (though he dues not say a0), to 
coming to an open breach with Spain. It also goes to show how ° 
anxious he is to keep upon the right side in a very difficult business, 
and one, too, which he finds even more difficult as it is so utterly 
at variance with his habitual train of thought, for his one aim 
and object is to live at peace. 

“ Before he comes to any definite decision, he wishes to know 
for certain, in the first place whether King Ferdinand’s deposition 
was carried out according to law or not, and in the second place, 
supposing it was carried out legally, whether the Bohemians have 
the right by law as well as just grounds for deposing him, for he 
will not be a party in defending an unjust cause, as he professes to 
live as a Christian, He asked me to write all this to Y.R.H., and 
to assure you of his affection.” [Do., Gabaleone to Duke, 4 
October, 1619.] 

James I., in his conversation with Gabaleone, certainly showed 
himself consistent, for we have seen that as early as 1613 he 
had told his son-in-law that he would not sanction his acceptance 
of a Polish or a Bohemian crown unless he were elected legally. 

By the fourth of October Dohna had received news through 
some mysterious private channel that the Palatine had accepted 
the Bohemian Crown at the pressing instances of the States. 
Their leaders had gone so far as to say that they would rather call 
in the Turk than renew their allegiance to Ferdinand, and the 
Palatine used their words as an argument to induce his father-in- 
law to assent to his acceptance of their proposals, and asserted 
that he was going to Bohemia for the common good of Christen- 
dom, In vain his mother, Louisa Juliana, whose political wisdom 
was in itself a proof that she was a true daughter of William the 
Silent, had protested against her son’s venture. Her arguments, 
so the outside world believed, had been over-ridden by his unele, 
the Duke of Bouillon, who had persuaded him that he would have 
the support not only of the Bohemians themselves and of the army 
of the Evangelical Union, but also of England, France, and the 
States General, all of whom were eager for the downfall of the 
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House of Austria. [Hanotaux, G., op. cit., Vol. II., Part I1., 
367-368. ] 

James the First’s attitude of mind was shown in the manner in 
which he entered upon the subject of Bohemia with his ministers. 
“When the King brought the subject before the Council, he did 
so in very confused terms, saying that he did not know whether 
the Elector Palatine had accepted the offer. He would upon no 
account support him unless his cause was just. After the Coun- 
cillors had listened to this ambiguous speech, the divisions of 
opinion among them were much more clearly seen. The Puritan 
* Councillors, who form the majority, and who enjoy the most credit, 
favoured the Palatine and wished the King to give him his assist- 
ance without delay. Their ideas went far beyond the Crown of 
Bohemia and soared to that of the Empire as they dreamed of 
annihilating the Catholics, and bringing about a war of Religion 
in Germany. The other party, namely the partisans of Spain 
and the moderate Protestants, were anxious that the King should 
not declare himself off hand, and wanted him to proceed with 
the reins in his grip. They argued that if he were to assist the 
Palatine either openly or indirectly so early in the day he would 
make everyone take for granted what might still be treated as an 
open question, namely, that he had had a finger in the whole 
business, and, that, under colour of striving to effect a settlement, 
he had tried to take the Crown of Bohemia from the House of 
Austria. In that case it would be plain to all the world that what 
the Count Palatine is really aiming at is the Empire. If his 
object is to turn the German War into a war of Religion, he 
will bring down upon himself, they argued, not only His Holiness 
and the Kings of France and Spain, but every Catholic Power, as 
they will never allow him to become Emperor, and will defend 
their religion with their life’s blood. On this the King spoke with 
his usual prudence, and after making a few remarks, said that he 
abided by his first decision, namely that he would not declare his 
intentions, until it was seen how things turned. He said that he 
would have to wait for the reply to a despatch which he had 
addressed to Lord Doncaster, to inquire what the legal grounds 
were upon which the Bohemians had deposed King Ferdinand. 
It remains to be seen whether he will change his policy or not.” 

The Palatine’s supporters had a story that the Palatine had 
settled everything himeelf, and had not asked for advice from any 
quarter until the whole thing was arranged. He had been egged 
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on by Anhalt, and the Margrave of Baden and Anspach, who were 
a pack of poor and greedy princes, whose hearts’ desire was to have 
a hand in the government of the Empire. “ This is why they 
have talked over the Palatine and got him to take a course which 
is not only fraught with danger to himself, but which puts in jeop- 
ardy the repose of Germany and of the whole of Christendom 
into the bargain.” Everyone, including Dohna and his master, 
was afraid that the Duke would be but ill-pleased with the poor 
reward which his exertions on behalf of Bohemia had brought him. 
“TI leave them to their uncertainty, but take care to put their 
fingers upon the fact that the Palatine will be well advised if he 
sete great store by Y.R.H. who has done so much for him. 

“ After I left the King I went to see the Prince of Wales who 
again spoke to me about German affaira and asked me what I 
thought France and Y.R.H. would do. I said I could not say 
but I was convinced that His Holiness, France, and all the 
Catholic Powers would be guided as to the line which they should 
take by the Palatine’s own conduct. As for Y.R.H. I added 
that I was quite at a loss for I could not see what good you had 
got from all the hopes which had been held out to you about the 
affaira of the Empire. Y.R.H. was such a devoted servant of 
His English Majesty that you wonld at all times do your best to 
promote their interests.” 

Buckingham was thoroughly opposed to the line which the 
Palatine had taken. Gabaleone had not yet been able to ascer- 
tain what the favourite’s private views as to the policy which 
his master should adopt really were, but the best informed people 
believed that he would do his utmost to prevent the King from 
engaging in & war. 

“ Not a word is said about the match, but as the King is pledged 
to protect the Palatine, it is generally thought that it will come to 
nothing. Those who like to speculate about politics are already 
laying down the law to the effect that the extraordinary caresses 
which are being lavished upon the French Ambassador, are 
intended to make him speak of the little Madame; others say 
that to oblige Y.R.H. they are goig to consider the Infanta Maria ; 
we shall see what comes of all this, and, in every case, I must ask 
Y.R.H. to send me your commands, so that I may know what to 
do or say about these matters.” 

The King, in the presence of the Prince of Wales, held sub- 
stantially the same language about the Bohemian offer to Dohna, 
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as he had done to Gabaleone, and categorically refused to give 
his son-in-law any assistance. In vain the envoy pointed out that 
the Spaniards were preparing to march on the Palatinate from 
both Flanders and Cologne, and that as the country was open and 
unprotected on all sides, once they entered it, Princess Elizabeth 
and her children would be forced to take to flight. [Do., Gaba- 
leone to Duke, let. cit., 4 October, 1619.] 

The King’s conversation with Dohna soon became public 
property. “ We talke as though the King had given but cold 
comfort to the Baron of Donaw when he dismissed him at Wan- 
stead : as that he did not allow of the Palatine’s election, but ea- 
teemed it rather a faction wch he wold in no wise favor nor 
further, and that his subiects were as deere to him as his children, 
and therefore wold not embarke them in an uniust or needlesse 
quarrell.” ([London, S.P.0., S. P. Dom., Jas. I., Vol. 110., No. 
94., Chamberlain to Carleton, 2 October, 1619.] 

The Palatine’s envoy left London without any hope of pro- 
curing help from England. (Turin, Ing. 3, Gabaleone to Duke, 
4 October, 1619, let. cit.] 

In Holland Rusdorf had been equally unsuccessful, for he had 
failed to secure a, specific declaration from the States General that 
they were prepared to regard the cause of Bohemia as their own. 
Anhalt’s negligence had been almost inconceivable. He had not 
even instructed his envoy as to the answer he should make if he 
were asked if the Palatine would accept the Bohemian Crown. 
Thus he could only reply to the Prince of Orange’s question as to 
the Palatine’s own views, by saying that though Anhalt had been 
unable to give him any definite information on the subject when 
he took his leave of him, he thought that the Elector would refrain 
from taking any action without careful consideration. Maurice 
saw at once that it was impossible to effect any satisfactory 
arrangement when both parties were utterly uncertain as to one 
another’s views, and said so in as many words. He added that 
the matter was one of the greatest importance to the United 
Netherlands, who might so soon be called upon to renew their 
struggle with Spain upon their own account, and might well wish 
to see the House of Austria faced by powerful opponents in Ger- 
many a8 well asin Flanders. This was the reason why they must 
at all times support the Evangelical Union, as it brought under one 
leadership all the elements in the Empire which were hostile to 
the Hapsburgs. This advantage would be lost if Frederick 
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showed either hesitation in accepting the Bohemian Crown or a 
lack of vigour in defending it. It was of the first importance, 
therefore, to Maurice to force the vacillating and weak-willed 
Elector to make up his mind. In a second interview, on the 
seventh of October, he explained to Rusdorf the dangers of poat- 
poning a decision too long. By such a delay they would only give 
the enemy the time to complete their preparations and, possibly, 
for the Bohemians to change their minds. He could not come 
to any agreement with the Palatine until he had put matters on a 
more satisfactory footing by accepting the throne. But whilst 
both the Prince of Orange and public opinion generally through- 
out the United Provinces were urging the Elector to accept the 
fatal gift, warning voices were to be heard from the camp of his 
opponents. 

It so happened that the Governor of the Fortress of Rheinberg 
which was held by the Archdukes, waa on a visit to the Hague. 
He pointed out to Rusdorf in most earnest language that if the 
Palatine accepted the Bohemian Crown, it would cost him a 
struggle with the Spanish as well as the Austrian Hapsburgs. 

This warning shows that the Archdukes were acting in complete 
good faith, and that they were most anxious to prevent the 
Palatine from entering into an adventure which might well lead 
him to his ruin. 

Sir Dudley Carleton, who was now English envoy in Holland, 
strove only to excuse the vacillation of his government. Every 
one in the Provinces was crying out loudly against the English, 
and even a veteran statesman like Francis Aerssens could say 
openly “ that it was only the double-faced attitude and assumed 
indifference of England which had encouraged the opposition to 
the Palatine and his supporters.” 

Orange, indeed, was the statesman who had the greatest interest 
in bringing about a rupture in Germany, as the Truce with Spain 
was shortly to expire, and he was anxious to secure supporters in 
case of the renewal of the war. Yet even Orange could not ven- 
ture to assure Rusdorf that the United Provinces would support a 
Prince whose own mind was not made up, and at the end of 
October the envoy returned to Heidelberg with the knowledge that 
his task was but half accomplished. Yet he had seen with his own 
eyes how popular his master was amongst the Dutch not only for 
his own sake, but as the grandson of William the Silent. [Kruner, 
F., op. cit., pp. 40-43.] 
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An English onlooker summed up the situation with almost 
prophetic insight. “ We hear the Palsgrave is crowned King of 
Bohemia, so that there is now no place left for deliberation, nor: 
for mediation of Peace till one side be utterly ruined. God send 
him good success, but surely it was a venturous part, and like 
to set all Christendom by the ears. The world thinks it was a 
plot of the Prince of Orange and the Duke of Bouillon to draw in 
our King nolens volens, but how he is every way provided for such 
a business you know or may easily guess, but the best sign I see 
is, that I heard this day that the Lord Digby and Sir Walter Aston 
are willed to stay their preparations for Spain.” [Lendon, S.P.Q. 
S. P. Dom., Jas. I., Vol. 110, No. 54, Chamberlain to Carleton, 
11 September, 1619.] 

It was not, however, until late in October that the Palatine set 
out on his journey to Prague for his coronation. On his arrival 
he issued a proclamation to explain his reasons for accepting the 
offer of the Bohemian throne, which was to some extent inspired 
by the ideas which his father-in-law had expressed in his instruc- 
tions to Doncaster. 

His chief reason for his acceptance was that the Jesuits in their 
desire to secure the reconversion of Bohemia had violated the 
fundamental laws of both the Empire and the Bohemian Kingdom. 
Their conduct had been the occasion of wars and tumults, which 
had forced the Emperor to employ in an attempt to suppress 
them the resources which had been collected for the campaign 
against the Turks in Hungary. He had also introduced foreign 
troops into the country who had committed unspeakable outrages, 
The Bohemians, in self defence, had in accordance with their just 
rights elected by a unanimous vote a sovereign who would defend 
their liberties. Frederick had greatly against his own wish 
accepted their invitation in order to put an end to the war. Had 
he not acted in accordance with what he took to be a call from 
God, Bohemia would have fallen into the hands of those who 
would have separated it forever from the Holy Roman Empire, 
and would thus have endangered his own possessions in the Upper 
Palatinate. He promised to grant the free exercise of their 
religion to all his subjects, especially to the Roman Catholics, 
many of whom had taken part in his election. 

On their side the Bohemian States issued a manifesto in which 
they pointed out that in the interests of their rights and liberties 
their ruler must be a tolerant and constitutional sovereign. 
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extolled the manner in which Frederick had administered his 
hereditary dominions, and pointed to the ties of blood and friend- 
ship which connected him with the chief Protestant princes. 
[furin, Corti Straniere, Vienna 1, No. 21, Materie Politiche, 1619. 
Declaration du Roi Frederic 1.] 

Events were soon to show what Frederick’s assurances were 
worth, and into what hands that barrier of Christendom Bohemia 
had fallen. 

But such forebodings can have troubled but little the minds of 
the brilliant throng who filled the Cathedral of St. Veit when upon 
the fourth of November 1619 Frederick, Elector Palatine, was 
crowned at Prague amid the rejoicings of a people who knew not 
that they would pay for their brief and fleeting triumph by cen- 
turies of the bitterest slavery. (Brussels, EF. et G., 183. Arch- 
duke Albert to Philip ITI., 9 December, 1619.] Nor could they 
see that their chains would be broken when the folly of their 
persecutors had united against them a world in arms, and that 
amongst the foremost of their liberators would be the armies of a 
mighty Empire over which the heir alike of Frederick, Elector 
Palatine, and James the First, King of Great Britain and Ireland, 
held unchallenged sway. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


The newly elected Emperor had not been taken off his guard 
by the events in Bohemia, and was not slow to take measures 
to palliate their consequences. On his way back from Frankfort 
to Vienna Ferdinand visited Maximilian of Bavaria at Munich, 
and gave him a verbal promise that he would transfer the Elector- 
ate from the Palatinate to Bavaria, thus securing a permanent 
Catholic majority in the Electoral College. On the eighth 
of October he also signed a secret treaty by which he engaged 
to repay to the Duke anv expenses which he might incur in 
@ war with Bohemia and the Palatine, and granted him any 
territory which he might take from the rebels. In the mean- 
time he was to receive Upper Austria, upon which the Bavarians 
had claims dating from the thirteenth century, as a security. 
This arrangement was destined to prove one of the chief causes 
for the prolongation of the war, as it placed an almost insuper- 
able obstacle in the way of an understanding with the Palatine. 
[Hanotaux, G., op. cit., Vol. II., Part U., pp. 372-373. Riezler, 
S., op. cit., Vol. V., pp. 136-137.] 

Directly he learnt of Frederick’s election, Philip III. had given 
Archduke Albert full powers to act without referring to Spain. 
As a precautionary measure the Archduke had already requested 
Feria, the Governor of Milan, to send him two thousand Lom- 
bards from the Milanese, although he was aware that the Palatine 
had already requested Maximilian to remain neutral and not 
to permit any foreign troops to pass through his dominions. In 
the meantime Bucquoy had failed to take Prague, “ which had 
an army stuck to it,” and so had been sent by Archduke Leopold 
to Moravia to “‘ warm up matters” there, (Brussels, FE. ef G., 
183, Philip III. to Archduke Albert, 5 November. . Archduke 
Albert to Philip III., 10 November. Do. 131, Spinola to Count 
Benavente, 28 September, 1619.] By the end of October, 
the Austrian failure in Bohemia had had its effect in Germany. 
Archduke Albert was in vain endeavouring to discover some 
means to improve the situation of the Catholics, and Spinola 
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at last came to the conclusion that Spain must intervene. “If 
you do not do so, it is quite possible that the House of Austria 
may be turned out of Germany bag and baggage. If the Pro- 
testants succeed in doing this, they will then join the Dutch 
in an attack upon these provinces, not only as a return for the 
help which they are getting from them, but because they will 
imagine that whilst your Majesty’s forces are here, they will 
not be left undisturbed in the enjoyment of their new possessions. 
If all the German and Dutch Protestants were to unite in attack- 
ing us after a victory in Germany, it would be hopeless for us 
to attempt to resist them. Your Majesty, therefore, had best 
meet the danger half way, and decide to take the line which 
H.R.H, proposes, and, once you have made up your mind, 
should lose no time in issuing the necessary orders.” [Do. 
131, Spinola te Philip II1., 30 October, 1619.] This letter is 
carefully marked throughout, possibly by the King’s own hand. 
It is evident that the danger must have been very pressing 
before Spinola could join the Archduke in urging Philip IIT. 
to take the offensive in Germany. Archduke Albert rarely 
allowed himself to blame the statesinen at Madrid, but he could . 
not refrain from pointing out with some bitterness that if his 
advice had been taken in the previous year, and a Spanish army 
had been sent to the Emperor’s aid, all these troubles might 
have been avoided. They had good reason to apprehend that 
Flanders might be attacked, as the Dutch were at the bottom 
of the business. The only thing for Spain to do was to take 
the offensive and enter Germany. Philip III. was at that 
moment, indeed, preparing to send large remforcements of 
Neapolitans, Walloons, and Portuguese into Germany, whilst, 
on the other hand, the Moravians and some Hungarians had 
joined the Bohemians and were lying encamped opposite Buc- 
quoy’s lines. Little reliance could be placed upon either 
Bavaria or the Catholic League. The latter had already refused 
to place their troops under Maximilian’s command, possibly 
because the Dutch had threatened that they would attack 
any state which might take up arms against their allies the 
Bohemians and all the ecclesiastical princes in the Rhineland 
and in Westphalia were trembling before them. Spain, therefore, 
was the only power to which Austria could look in her ex- 
tremity. Spinola had every mght to boast that every day 
which passed gave further proof of the soundness of his counsels. 
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[Do, 183, Albert to Philip IIJ., 30 October, 21 November. Philip 
IIT. to Albert, 5 November, 1619. Do, 131, Spinola to Don 
Pedro Giron, 11 November. Do. to Philip III., 21 November, 
1619.] 

Notwithstanding the Archduke’s fears as to the intentions 
of the Dutch, he soon learnt from the French Ambassador, 
who suggested his master’s mediation for the purpose, that 
they were anxious to prolong the truce. He replied that if Louis 
XIII. would make some definite proposals, he would gladly 
consider them. The French however, decided that they would 
not take any action until the Dutch had formally requested them 
to do so, and showed some desire to exclude England from the 
negotiations. As Spinola pointed out, such a course was wholly 
impossible and it was finally arranged that, when the time arrived, 
England should be invited to join in the treaty. In the meantime 
the Archduke requested Philip III. to let him know his views 
as to the continuation of the Truce. [Do. 131, Spinola to Philip 
IT]., 30 October, 21 November, 1619. Do. 183, Archduke to 
Philip III., 20 November, 1619.] 

Meanwhile the position of Austria was growing every day 
worse. Although Bucquoy had defeated a large Hungarian 
force near Presburg, Vienna was still in danger, and the Emperor 
urged that the troops who were to come from Italy should he 
despatched there instead of into Alsace, and Albert heartily 
supported his request, although, for his own part, he would 
have employed them to protect Breisach and the passage over 
the Rhine. Onate refused to submit this proposal to the Emperor 
who wished both Alsace and Breisach to be held by the Duke of 
Bavaria with troops from the Rhenish Circle. Maximilian, 
however, declined to accept such a commission, and, in the end, 
it was decided that they should be garrisoned with Spaniards. 
[Do. 183, Archduke to Philip TJT., 9, 14 December, 1619. Dv. 
131, “‘ Circular for all the Ministers,” 9 December, 1619. 

The Evangelical Union was calling out its forces, and about 
the middle of December Baron de Grote arrived at Brussels 
with instructions from Maximilian to ask for help from Flanders. 
He feared that the Protestants might attack his States, and 
said that unless the Archduke could send him assistance he 
would be forced to employ some of the troops of the Catholic 
League to protect them. Baron de Grote unged, indeed, that 
to make 8 diversion an expedition should be despatched from 
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Belgium into the Palatinate. [Do. 183. Archduke to Philip 
Ill., 14, 18 December, 1619.] 

It is evident that Maximilian of Bavaria was the first to pro- 
pose in so many words that Spain should invade the Palati- 
nate, and his fateful suggestion was destined to produce 
immediate results. On December the twenty-second the Arch- 
duke addressed a despatch of the utmost importance to Madrid, 

In it he asked the King to send him orders to levy thirty 
thousand foot and five thonsand horse and to allow him for 
their pay, from November, 1619, a subsidy of three hundred 
thousand ducats, [£90,000], 8 month. He requested His Majesty 
to inform Ojiate that this army should enter the Palatinate 
from Flanders, and should occupy as large a portion of the Lower 
Palatinate and of the States of those princes who were in arms 
against the Emperor as it might be able to hold. As the Emperor 
himself had suggested, the King might retain the districts in 
his occupation, as a security for his outlay on the expedition, 
until it could be seen whether or not it would be advisable to 
put such Protestant princes and other rebellious states under 
the ban of the Empire, and to call upon the Catholic Princes to 
execute the sentence. No steps, however, should be taken as to 
this, until it was known how many princes would be called upon 
to serve and what forces took the field. [Do. 183, Archduke 
Albert to Philip III., 22 December, 1619). 

Such waa the despatch which determined the whole course 
of the Thirty Years’ War, and it was based upon the suggestions 
of Maximilian of Bavaria. 

oe Duke’s motives in making these suggestions were purely 
selfish. 

The Charter which in 1329 had been granted by Lewis the 
Bavarian to the two branches, the Palatine and the Bavarian, 
of the House of Wittelsbach, provided that if either of the lines 
became disabled from exercising the Electorate, that dignity 
should fall to the other in perpetuity, and Maximilian held 
that if the Palatine were placed under the Ban of the Empire, 
he would incur such a disability, his electoral hat would estreat 
to Bavaria, and, incidentally, there would thus be a permanent 
Catholic majority in the Electoral College. [Khevenhuller, 
op. cit., Vol. IX., pp. 1181-1187.] 

To secure his ends Maximilian invited Spain to enter Ger- 
many, but he forgot that he had done go, after he had discovered 
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that her rulers had done their utmost, to prevent the electorate 
from being transferred to himself. It was only after he had 
made this discovery that Maximilian displayed that zeal for 
the “ liberties” of Germany as opposed to the interests of the 
Emperor, which was to bring ruin upon her peoples. Had he 
been actuated solely by a desire to promote the interests of the 
Catholic Church, he would, in accordance with the Emperor’s 
request, have garrisoned Breisach and Alsace. The only excuse 
which can be given for his refusal is that he dreaded that the 
Protestants might attack his own dominions. 

Spinola’s private affairs were in disorder, and he was, there- 
fore, somewhat anxious to be allowed to visit Spain. Owing 
to the failure, many years before, of the Flemish branch of the 
Firm of Spinola, he was engaged in a lawsuit before the Courts 
at Valladolid, and desired to settle it by an arrangement with 
the creditors. He had also to find a mayor for the municipality of 
Los Balbases, which he had lately purchased and from which 
he was to take his Spanish title, The affairs of his son Don 
Augustine also called him to Spain, as, though be had endeavoured 
to advance him in the Church, by obtaining for him the post of 
Archimandrite or Abbot of Messina in payment of a debt of 
four thousand five hundred ducats at eleven reals (£1,237 10s.}, 
which was owing to him by the Crown, he had failed to do so, 
as the King had already bestowed the post upon his Confessor. 
[Brussels, E. et G., 131, Spinola to D. Vincente Valeriola, 14, 
January ; to D. Agostino Spinola, 14 January; to D. Andrea 
Spinola, 25 March; to D. Francesco Calero, 2 May; to waa 
Anto. de Aroztigui, 7 July ; to the Regent Caymo, 7 July ; 
Juan de Ciriga, 11 July; to D. Agostino Spinola, 11 Sapte 
1619.} 

His journey to Spain, however, was destined to be delayed 
for a long time, as it was impossible for him to obtain permission 
to leave Flanders at a time when the aspect of affairs grew every 
day more threatening, although he was anxious to avail himself 
of the first possible chance to do so. [Do. 131, Spinola to 
Andrea Spinola, 9 December, 1619.) 

The development of events in Bohemia was followed both in 
France and England with eager attention. 

Late in October the French Ambassador suggested to James 
I. that France should intervene as mediator at Prague. Louis 
XIII. and his advisers were seriously alarmed at the tone which 
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the German Protestants were beginning to adopt and were 
growing anxious for a settlement. To his disgust the King, 
who said that though he was pleased by the proposal he did 
not wish to commit himself with France whilst he had an envoy 
treating with Spain, referred him for his forme! answer to that 
bitter Puritan Secretary Naunton. [Turin, Ing. 3, Gabaleone 
to Duke, 25 October, 1619.] 

In England the news that the Princess Palatine had set out 
from Heidelberg to be crowned at Prague was received with 
rejoicing, as it was generally thought that the progress of events 
in Bohemia would put an end to the negotiations for the Spanish 
match, which were believed to be the only reason why the 
English had not declared openly for the Bohemians. The Prince 
of Wales was all for the Palatine because he wished to see his 
brother-in-law a King, and it was thought that James I., in 
his heart of hearts, would gladly see his son-in-law crowned. 
He, however, dreaded anything which might break off the 
Spanish marriage, and might disturb his peace and quiet by 
forcing him to engage in a war. He was also kept back by 
want of money and was furious with the Palatine because he had 
advised him to call a Parliament to secure supplies. In the 
present condition of his affairs, it was, perhaps, disagreeable 
to him to be reminded of the expectations which he had held 
out, carefully safeguarded as they were, in the early days of 
the Evangelical Union. (Turin, Ing. 3, Gabaleone to Duke 
25 October, 8 November, 1619.] 

James ]J., it is true, used the same language about the Palatine 
to an envoy from the Archduke as he had done to Gabaleone, 
but it was thought certain that when Frederick had actually 
been crowned, he would once more change his mind and let 
the Spanish marriage go to the wall. On the twenty-first of 
November the news that the ceremony had been performed 
at last reached London. The French Ambassador was moet 
anxious to prevent the outbreak of a war of religion in Germany. 
He regarded the joint mediation of France and England 
as the only means of saving Catholiciam in that country, and 
proposed it to the King, who declined to enter into the scheme 
on the ground that the English supported the Protestants and 
the French the Catholics, nor did he look upon it with favour 
as a means for advancing the interests of Savoy. At the 
French Embassy His Majesty’s asseverations that he had had 
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no share in bringing about the Palatine’s election were laughed 
atasalie, [Do. Gabaleons to Duke, 22 November, 13 December. 
1619.) 

“What the King hates is that the world will not see the real 
course of his annoyance, that is that the Palatine has embarked 
for the Bohemian Crown without consulting him. When people 
tell him that his son-in-law will be Emperor within the next 
two years, His Majesty chortles and plumes himself. The 
King wants everyone to think him a frank, conscientious lover 
of peace and a man in whom there is no guile. When he hears 
that he is said in Spain to have brought about the war whilst 
pretending to expect a settlement, and that Count Ofiate in 
Germany told Lord Doncaster that there was no truth in the 
story that the King of Spain had asked his master to mediate 
between King Ferdinand and the Bohemians, but that, on 
the contrary, His Britannic Majesty had sent Doncaster to 
Vienna without having been invited to do so, he can hardly 
contain himself for rage. The King is always saying how much 
he hates the idea of the War of Religion which he sees coming on 
in Germany, but he cannot bind himself either to treat for peace 
or to accept the means for doing so which the King of France 
has suggested. People, therefore, are quite at a loss to know 
how they are to understand his attitude of reserve unless as a 
trick, too gross to deceive a baby, cousu de fil blanc, as they 
say in France, or, in other words, so palpable that it is impossible 
to see what end it can be meant to serve.” 

His Puritan Council were urging him to help the Palatine, 
and so he was trying to scrape some money together by unposing 
expert duties and levying ship-money, in the hope that he 
would thus be able to avoid summoning a Parliament, but it was 
thought that he would only be able to procure such a small 
sum that in the end he would have to call one. [De. Gabaleone 
to Duke, 20 December, 1619.] 

The history which Lord Doncaster himself gave of his mission 
to Germany was not altogether identical with that circulated 
by his royal master. ‘I have seen Lord Doncaster. I gather 
from what he said that he is doing his best to make people 
believe that he had neither art nor part in the Palatine’s goings 
on, and he vows this is also true of his master. He said that 
at the Diet at Frankfort the Palatine did his very utmost for 
Y.R.H. in the business about the election of the Emperor, and 
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that he made a strongly worded protest that King Ferdinand’s 
election was invalid. All this is utterly different to what the 
King of England told me at first when he taxed the Palatine 
with having done nothing further for Y.R.H. When I recollect 
the letter which I wrote to Buckingham on August the thirteenth 
last, on the subject of the rumours in circulation both in France 
and in the Low Countries to the effect that this King had been 
talked over by the Spaniards and was supporting King Ferdinand, 
and remember that his answer to me was that the King requested 
me to pay no more attention to the story than he himself did, 
although he had by far more reason for being annoyed at it, 
as it touched him far more nearly, and that he never took any 
notice of idle tales, for which there was no foundation in fact, 
(as Y.R.H. will see if you refer to the correspondence which 
I sent you), and that the course of events and the negotiations 
which would be conducted by his ambassador, Lord Doncaster, 
would show this beyond dispute, I can but see that what Lord 
Doncaster says is the exact reverse of His Majesty’s statement, 
and givea one an insight into H.M.’s real wishes and designs, 
for, as Lipsius has said, he is the greatest living exponent of 
the arts of pretence and dissimulation .” (Do. Gabaleone to Duke 
19 January, 1620.] 

As a matter of fact, the Palatine’s envoys do not seem to have 
even mentioned the Duke of Savoy’s name during the whole 
course of proceedings with reference to the Imperial election, 
although they had taken an active part in the business. In 
order to prove that under the terms of the Peace of Passau 
Protestants as well as Catholics were eligible as candidates, 
they had, probably as a matter of form, put forward the names 
of the King of Denmark and the Elector of Saxony, but had then 
spoken strongly in favour of Maximilian of Bavaria whom they 
recommended as an intelligent, experienced, and peace-loving 
Prince. They added that if the Electors decided in favour 
of Archduke Ferdinand or Archduke Albert, they would acquiesce 
in their decision, always supposing that the majority believed 
that the Imperial dignity could be again conferred upon the 
same family, without impairing the right of Freedom of Election, 
and had not made a protest when Ferdinand voted for himself. 
[Riezler, S., op. cit., Vol. V., pp. 130-131.] 

Possibly James I. and Doncaster may have been deceived 
themselves by the Palatine, but it is easy to see why they wished 
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to cajole the Duke of Savoy at this juncture. The prospects of 
either a French or a Spanish match were distinctly unfavour- 
able. The French Ambassador, however, had spoken to the 
Prince of Wales’ secretary about Infanta Maria of Savoy, and, 
at Gabaleone’s suggestion, had agreed to speak to the Prince of 
Piedmont, should he find him in France on his return there, 
in order to ascertain whether it could be arranged that France 
and the United Provinces should find the greater part of the 
dowry, so that the Spanish match might be broken off. The 
friendship of Savoy was, therefore, not unimportant to the 
half-bankrupt court of Whitehall. [De. Gabaleone to Duke, 
undated, probably January, 1620.} 

The Spanish agents in London had got wind of the French 
proposals, and were trying to stir up the mob against Savoy, 
whilst, with the same object, the Genoese and Burlammachi 
were circulating reporta that the Duke had ordered all Pro- 
testants to leave his states within the year, and that he was 
to command the Catholic army which was to he raised against 
the Palatine. The result of their activities was that Gabaleone’s 
chaplain was set upon and seriously injured, whilst the envoy 
himself was looked upon by the rabble “ as not fit to be thrown 
to the dogs. Burlammachi, who is a Puritan of the Puritans, 
cannot bear to hear of his brethren being ill-treated in Pied- 
mont, and will, I suspect, give me no more money.” Gondomar 
and his agents had also put about a story, which had reached 
London from Geneva, of two heretics having been hung in 
Savoy. Gabaleone had contradicted the report and had shown 
that the two sufferers were not ministers, as had been alleged, 
and had not been executed for their religion, but that they had 
been found guilty of being ringleaders in a sedition and of dis- 
obeying the laws, “ and that all the Spaniards’ stories are only 
put about to make the English suspicious of Savoy.” 

The King said that he thoroughly approved of what the 
Duke had done to the rebels, and that he would tell the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury so. He knew, he remarked, the ways 
of the Flemish and Spanish Ambassadors only too well, and was 
quite aware how anxious they were to make mischief between 
himself and the Duke. [Turin, Ing. 3, Gabaleone to Duke, 
10 January, 1620.] F 

If the King entertained a poor opinion of the Flemish minister, 
it is only fair to add that the Flemish minister was equally 
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candid with respect to His Majesty. ‘One cannot believe 
a word His Majesty says either about the negotiations for the 
Spanish Match or as to his indignation at the Palatine’s conduct. 
If things go well with his son-in-law, he will certainly assist 
him.” [Brussels, EF. et G., 363, Yan Male to Secretary De ls 
Faille, London, 19 November, 30 December, 1619.] 

It is certain that Burlammachi’s statements as to the Duke 
of Savoy were not without foundation. Leading personages 
at Madrid were urging Philip IIT. to send him as his general to 
Germany, “ for every gentleman and free lance in Europe would 
join him against the Bohemian rebels.” [7urin, Spagna 17, Arch- 
bishop of Tarantaise to Duke, Madrid, 29 November, 1619.] 

On the other hand, as the Prince of Wales, pointed out, the 
Palatine would gain a great advantage by having given his 
guarantee to the Bohemian Catholics that they would enjoy 
complete Freedom of Religion so long as they behaved themselves 
well. [Do. Ing. 3, Gabaleone to Duke, 10 January, 1620.] 

James I. flattered himself, indeed, that he might employ 
his son-in-law’s tolerant policy as the means to gain him the 
support of some Catholic powers. He talked of sending Sir 
Walter Aston, who had been for some time his Minister Resident 
at Madrid, and who was thoroughly trusted by the Catholics, 
on 4 mission to Poland with an offer to assist King Sigismund 
against the Russians, so that he might have an excuse for raising 
troops for the Palatine, It was but little probable that Aston’s 
mission would prove successful seeing that but the year before 
Polend had concluded a truce for fourteen years with Russia, 
and was, at that moment, being preased by Spain to come to 
the aid of the German Catholics. [Brussels, FE. et G., 363, Van 
Male, 19 November, 1619. Do. 183, Philip IIT. to Archduke 
Albert, 12 January, 1620.] Both parties in the conflict already 
recognised the importance of the Baltic Powers as factors in 
the affairs of Central Europe. Archduke Albert had for some 
months been endeavouring to arrange for the reception of a 
Spanish Minister at Copenhagen, whilst, as early as 1616, Rusdorf 
during his first visit to England had discussed the probable 
policy of Sweden with the Prince of Wales. [Do. 183, Arch- 
duke Albert to Philip III, 22 July, 1619, Krune,r op. cit., 
pp. 40-43. ] 

nternational politics were, indeed, bursting through the 
nassow boundaries of medieval times. 
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‘CHAPTER XXII 


Tue representative of Savoy at the Spanish Court was as interest- 
ing a personality as Scarnafiggi or Gabaleone, and as keen an 
observer of the great world around him. 

All that is known of Anastasio Germonio, Archbishop of 
Tarantaise, and Ambassador of Savoy at Madrid between the 
years 1619 and 1627, we learn from his own despatches. He wasa 
gentleman belonging to an old family and had spent sixteen years 
as Secretary of Legation at Rome, where he had not only made 
the acquaintance of many amongst the most prominent statesmen 
of his day, but had acquired a taste for expensive works of art 
which was to leave him all but a pauper on his death. His 
archiepiscopal province, which extended on both sides of Mont 
Blanc into Savoy and into the Valley of Aosta, had its metro- 
political church at Moutiers in Tarantaise, and yielded a revenue 
of about two thousand five hundred pounds a year, which served 
to replace his rarely, if ever, paid diplomatic salary. He was 
sixty-seven years old when he went to Spain, and died at Madrid 
at the age of seventy-six. His duties were such as well befitted a 
dignified ecclesiastic who had been trained in the Rome of 
Clement the Eighth, a Rome which had forgotten the scandals of 
the Rome of J.eo the Tenth, and which was fast forgetting the 
austerities of the Rome of Pius the Fifth. In such a Rome there 
was no place for pagan Cardinals, or for warrior prelates, yet there 
was ample scope for the diplomacy of the drawing room and of the 
Confessional. Tarantaise’s mission in life was to keep Savoy 
upon the best possible terms with Spain and to get anything 
valuable that might be going for that redoubtable intriguer, Duke 
Charles Emmanuel I. Access for Piedmont to the sea, the royal 
title, the Marquisate of Monferrat, all these and more, if the gods 
favoured, the archiepiscopal Ambassador was instructed to secure. 

- Poor old Tarantaise, always in debt, always grumbling, always 
hegging for money, sitting despairingly amongst his canaries and 
his paxrots in his overloaded rooms, utterly failed to achieve the 
objects of his embassy, but his despatches furnish us with a very 
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vivid picture of the thoughts of his day. Incidentally they serve 
to prove that even before the rise of Richelieu, international 
politics in Europe were not solely inspired by the interests of 
Religion. They show us that the view generally accepted by hia 
Protestant contemporaries was incorrect, and that Spain and 
Austria were divided by many conflicting interests, to which 
the key may usually be found in their relations to one 
another in Italy. The Spaniards, for example, were by no means 
inclined to see Mantua or Casale, fortresses which might cut them 
off from their own possessions in the Milanese, in the hands of an 
Emperor, who was also the owner of the Austrian hereditary 
states. 

The Archbishop was appointed to the Embassy of Savoy at 
Madrid shortly after the Spaniards had smoothed over their 
differences with the Savoyards by the restitution of Vercelli, and 
set out from Turin for his destination in the early winter of 1619, 
just, at the moment, when his master’s hopes of controlling the 
elections of the King of the Romans and the King of Bohemia 
were at their highest. He crossed the Tenda Pass in a snowstorm 
and reached Nice on the twenty-second of January. Like later 
travellers he was astonished at the gardens which covered the banks 
of the Var and of the Paillon, and from which fruit was already 
sent to the French Court. At Nice he embarked for Marseilles 
where he arrived on the twenty-seventh, and whilst his vessel 
was anchored in the port, visited the fine villa and gardens which 
the Duke of Epernon had laid out near the Abbey of St. Victor 
on the hill side over the harbour which faces the town. “Short 
and scant of breath,” as he was, he did not venture to climb the 
steep ascent which is crowned by the Church of Notre Dame de la 
Garde from whose terraces, travellers gazed down upon the narrow, 
dirty streets, mean monuments, and busy quays of a city which 
was the seat of all the trade of France with the East, and which, 
as seen from above, was often likened to a harp sloping to the sea. 
Nor does he seem to have visited the famous gallies, nor listened 
to the songs of the slaves as they bent over their oars. (Turin. 
Spagna 17. Tarantaise to Duke, 1619 passim. Smollett, T. 
“Travels in France and Italy, 1763-1766. Cf. Works (1900), 
he XI_, p. 203, p. 246. Hanotaux, G., op. cit. Vol. 1., pp. 186- 
187.] 

From Marseilles they steered for the Tower of Boccari, probably 
a sea mark at the mouth of the Rhone, and lay there waiting until 
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they could run out into the Gulf of Lyons before a fair wind. 
Possibly the winter storms protected them against the pirates 
whose presence added so greatly to the dangers of the gulf, for 
later in the year, the Duke of Feria, when on his way to Naples as 
Viceroy, was, though he was escorted by four large Genoese 
gallies, forced to delay his departure from Barcelona, because such 
numbers of corsairs were cruising about the coast. At times the 
freebooters even raided the country for distant from the seaboard, 
and, in the following August, Tarantaise reported that the 
Algerines had “ killed the second son of the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, a cousin of the Duke of Pastraiia, whilst he was out 
shooting in the country, and his body was found burnt like a log of 
charcoal.” ([Turin, Spagna, 17. Tarantaise to Duke , 25 August, 
1619,] Within two days the travellers had reached Port Vendres, 
then a Spanish harbour, and the next day put into Collioure, 
which they left just in time. Two hours after their departure the 
wind changed, and a galley from Genoa, which was on its way to 
Sardinia with money for the pay of the garrison, was kept there 
weather-bound for a fortnight. On the third of February, they 
arrived off Barcelona, and were met by a galley with all her flags 
and streamers flying, whilst the artillery of the Castle fired salutes. 
It appeared that a merchant who had come from Provence over- 
land had informed the Viceroy of Catalonia that they had on board 
the Duke’s son, Cardinal Maurice of Savoy. 

From Barcelona the Archbishop went over bad, stony tracks to 
Valencia which he found to be a mean, half deserted town with 
miry streets lined with houses falling into ruin. Valencia had been 
one of the chief centres of the Moriscoes, whose expulsion from 
Spain, nine years before, had filled the Mediterranean with pirates, 
and had made a wilderness of that once splendid capital, whose 
** Jush, well-watered gardens,” had been the rivals of Damascus or 
of Granada, and had inspired the verses of the most famous poeta 
ef Moorish Spain. From Valencia his road turned inland and as 
he ascended to the high tableland of Castile, he found the ways so 
deep in snow and mud, that the waggons with his servants and 
baggage were seriously delayed, whilst, at times, the violent winds 
forced even the mounted men to turn back. He paid a passing 
visit to his master’s second son the Grand Prior, Prince Philibert, 
who lived at a splendid priory five or six leagues distant from the 
main road, and finally reached Madrid on the ninth of March, just 
seven weeks after he had set out from Nice. Doubtless he was a 
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slow traveller, for when Count Khevenhiiller was in 1621 sum- 
moned from Madrid to Vienna by the Emperor he accomplished 
the journey with post horses in eighteen days. [Khevenhuiler, op. 
cit., Vol. IX., pp. 1232.] 

Once in Madrid, Tarantaise lost no time in settling down to 
work, and the first piece of business which he had to deal with, 
might well have proved of some importance to the fortunes of the 
House of Stuart. 

“Y.R.H, will have heard of the death of the Queen of England, 
and is aware that the King is still in the best years of his life,” 
James I. being then fifty-three, “and has an only gon. It is 
possible that H.M. may marry again, and I think he would be a 
very suitable match for H.8.H. the Infanta Margaret, but Y.R.H. 
ia well acquainted with the manner in which such matters are 
settled.” [Turin, Spagna 17. Tarantaise to Duke, 12 April, 
1619.] 

“Tam very glad that I mentioned to Y.R.H., as I did in my last 
letter, the marriage which I should so much like to see brought 
about, between the King of England and H.8.H. the Infanta 
Margaret, for but three evenings back the King said to the grand 
Prior, ‘I am glad one of your sisters is to be Queen of England. 
1 hear from there that no sooner was the breath out of the late 
Queen’s body than the whole Court married the King off to one 
of them.’ ‘ Your Majesty,’ replied the Grand Prior, ‘ knows that 
we were in treaty for a marriage between Prince Victor,’ the Prince 
of Piedmont, ‘ and that King’s daughter, and for another between 
the Prince, his son, and une of my sisters, but the Pope would not 
hear of it. on account of the difference of religion. But with Your 
Majesty’s help anything can be carried through.’’’ [Do., Taran- 
taise, 16 April, 1619.] We shall hear of the Infanta Margaret 
again in connection with the War of the Mantuan Succession. 

A few days later Tarantaise took in hand a task which would 
have given the deepest offence to the partisans of Savoy at White- 
hall, could they have known that the rumours which Burlam- 
machi was circulating against the Duke of Savoy had a solid foun- 
dation in fact. 

Charles Emmanuel I. was not a man to let his right hand know 
what his left hand was doing, nor had he the slightest objection 
to following two wholly opposed lines of policy at the same time. 
It is, however, somewhat startling to find that at the very moment 
when Anhalt was hurrying to offer the Duke the choice between 
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the Imperial and Bohemian Crowns, the representative of Savoy 
at Madrid was suggesting to Khevenhiiller the Imperial Ambaa- 
sador, and more or less secret agent of Maximilian of Bavaria, that 
it might be a good thing if the King of Spain would appoint the 
Duke of Savoy as his Generalissimo in Germany in order to keep 
the Empire in the House of Hapsburg and to settle the troubles 
in Bohemia. “ His excellency seemed to like the idea, but said 
that in his opinion the business would soon be settled without a 
shot being fired, as, by the Golden Bull, the Electors were bound 
to elect. an Emperor within four months. As for Bohemia it could 
easily be quieted down now that the Emperor was dead, for the 
Bohemians had offended the Emperor and not King Ferdinand. 
If the King published an Edict of Oblivion. and granted the 
demands of the States in part, they would be perfectly satisfied. 
It must be remembered that in all Germany there is not a man to 
be found who can come forward as a candidate for the Empire, 
except a member of the House of Austria, as all the other princes 
are too poor and weak to support such a charge. As for the 
Duke of Bavaria who is the most powerful and suitable of the 
possible candidates, he has already said, as Khevenhiiller pointed 
out, that he does not wish to come forward for it. His resources 
are not sufficient to work such a great machine, for the Empire is a 
matter of show rather than of substance, and has the Turk for a 
neighbour. 

“There is no reason to worry about foreigners, as they are 
excluded by the so-called Golden Bull, which lays down that no 
one can be elected Emperor who is not only o Prince of the 
Empire by birth, but who was actually born in Germany. When 
I argued that Charles the Fifth had been elected Emperor, he re- 
plied that he was a member of the House of Austria, and was born 
in Flanders which, for this purpose, counts as part of Germany. 
Had not the King just been leaving the room, Prince Philibert 
would have put in a word with H.M. and we should have found 
out what he thinks about appointing Y.R.H.” (Do., Tarantaise, 
22 April, 1619.] It is possible that Khevenhiiller was better 
versed in the Laws of the Empire than Prince Christian of Anhalt, 
but, if Anhalt had the slightest acquaintance with the provisions 
of the Golden Bull, it is difficult to see how he can have been 
serious in offering to propose the Duke of Savoy as a candidate for 
the Empire even though his ancestors had come from Germany. 

At the Court of Philip the Third, etiquette was all important, 
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and as to etiquette, at least, Tarantaise might well boast himself 
an expert. , 

“TI hope that Y.R.H. will approve of my having applied to 
have a seat allotted to me in the Royal Chapel, although | do not 
attend it, 50 that we may be treated here on the same footing as 
other Italian princes are, for the House of Savoy may well say : 
* Before Abraham was, I am.’ Within my own memory, indeed, 
there was not a single ‘ Highness’ in Italy except your late father 
(may he be in glory), but later on when Pius the Fifth made Duke 
Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tuscany, with the title of “ Highness,” all 
the others made a protest and so contrived to get it. Nowadays 
even the Prince of Mirandola who, as they say, is High and 
Puissant Lord of three houses and an oven, claims it.” Taran- 
taise’s adulation for the House of Savoy might verge upon the 
blasphemous, but it certainly contributed to make him keenly 
sensitive to any criticisms upon his master’s honour. Even in 
those days the newspaper press was becoming of importance and 
the Archbishop was greatly ruffled at some attacks upon the Duke 
and his family which had appeared in “ the French Mercuries ” 
and elsewhere, and which were, for the most part, the work of a 
certain “ Master Claude de Rubis who is the author of a pamph- 
let upon the Prerogatives of the Kings of France.” [Do., Taran- 
taise, 23 April, 3 May, 1619.] 

Like all the Italian princes, Charles Emmanuel I. seems to have 
been very nervous about his health, and to have taken a great 
interest in the details of the medical treatment which his am- 
bassador had frequently to undergo. These indeed throw some 
light upon the practice of the physicians of that day, who esteemed 
bezoar stones as sovereign remedies for all the ills of human 
flesh, and thought that cups made of rhinoceros horn were pre- 
ventatives of poison. When the Archbishop was lying ill of an 
ague he was sent to a well-warmed bed and dosed with a decoction 
of sugar and rose leaves, and, when the cold fit came on was 
treated with honey and rose leaves, made more potent with 
sundry mystical ingredients, and was let blood. Spiritual means 
were also resorted to. ‘‘ The Infanta Margarita not only sent to 
ask after me every day, though she has been ill herself, but has 
had prayers said for me by all the Bare-footed Carmelite nuns and 
by the Prioress of the Encarnacion.” 

On his recovery he was once more engaged in controversies on 
all important points of etiquette, 
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“ To-morrow is the Festival of the Town and the ereat Bull- 
fight is to take place. Every one goes to see it whatever their sex, 
age, or rank, all the Ambassadors of Princes attend, and the King 
appearsin person. My predecessors had been given places greatly 
inferior to those which were their due by rank, so I have sent a 
message to the Alcaldes, who have to allot the seats, that I will 
not go near it, unless I am given one in the first row where the 
Ambassadors of Crowned Heads sit, with the Venetian Ambassa- 
dots next to them. They have accordingly given me the seat, 
and it is possible that I shall go into the house of Don Carlos 
Zapata’s brother, to which the King usually goes, as it is the best, 
covleat, and shadiest place. This will show Y.R.H. that I am 
doing my best to bring the Embassy to the forefront.” The stately 
house in the Plaza Mayor from whose balconies the sovereigns of 
Spain looked on alike at bullfights, at masquerades and at auéos 
Ha jé, is still to be seen almost unchanged since Tarantaise’s day. 
[Du., Tarantaise to Duke, 25, 30 June, 1619.] 

But his successes in the realms of etiquette did not divert 
the ambassador’s thoughts for long from those household matters 
which, in reality, gave him the deepest concern. The Duke of 
Savoy was willing enough to engage himself to pay large yearly 
subsidies, at least on paper, to allies whose standard of fidelity 
was probably as high as his own conceptions of financial probity, 
but he never seems to have given a thought to the fact that 
if his servants, by whom these treaties were negotiated, were not 
paid their salaries, they would be hard put to it to live. To him 
it mattered little that a Scarnafiggi or a Gabaleone should be forced 
to rely upon the goodwill of a banker like Burlammachi, who made 
no advances under ten per cent. interest. Possibly the Duke 
supposed that they could fill their pockets by their own ingenuity, 
for no man then living knew better than Charles Emmanuel that 
every secret has its price. But Tarantaise would seem to have 
had no such secret to dispose of. 

Scarcely had he been six months in Madrid, when he wrote, 
“Tf the Naples money is not paid over by His Majesty, I shall 
be the first to suffer by his default. I am up to the eyes in debt 
already and must now run still further into it, as, besides my 
ordinary outgoings, 1 have to buy a new set of winter furniture at 
once. Luxury has grown to such a height that the finest tapes- 
tries, if they are intended for summer use, are laid by in winter, 
when nothing is to be seen anywhere except Flanders Arras 
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hangings, which are very dear here, so that I am utterly cleaned 
out. I can only beg Y.R.H. to remit me a good round sum by 
the next mail.” ([o., Tarantaise to Duke, 25 September, 1619.] 

As we have already seen, Philip III. spent the greater part of 
the summer of 1619 at Lisbon, where he was surrounded by men 
whose interests were seriously menaced by any alterations which 
might be made with regard to the East Indian trade when the 
Truce was renewed with Holland. This no doubt is the reason 
why these matters were now more thoroughly gone into than they 
had been in 1609, and, as the Duke of Savoy took a keen interest 
in such questions, Tarantaise sent him full reports of the best 
opinions on the subject. Gondomar, too, was just returning to 
London, and the Archbishop had a long conversation with him 
before his departure. 

The negotiations for the Spanish match, said Gondomar, were 
bound to fall through, as the Pope would never consent to it 
unless the English granted the Catholics liberty of Conscience and 
the Public Exercise of their religion. James I. had pointed out 
that Parliament would under no circumstances sanction any such 
proposals, and had said that the King of Spain ought to be content 
if the Infanta was allowed to remain a Catholic and to have the 
free exercise of her religion. She had no right to ask her son to 
become one. He thought, indeed, that the King of Spain might 
grant the Anglican Church the same privileges in Madrid as he 
would allow to the Infanta’s chapel in London. At such a sugges- 
Gondomar had flown into a fury and had replied that James was 
the first of his family who was not a Catholic, and that to ask him 
to go back to the religion of his ancestors was a very difterent 
thing from asking a people of whom Saint Jerome had said, “ They 
are the most humble servants of the Apostolic See,” to change 
their belief. From what Gondomar said, Tarantaise gathered 
that the prospects of the match were utterly hopeless. He be- 
heved, therefore, that the English would fall in with the proposals 
of the Dutch and would join with them in making conquests in 
the Indies. As the President of the Council said, the Dutch were 
already getting three million gold crowns a year [£750,000] out of 
the cloves and nutmegs of the Philippines, and, if they seized the 
islands themselves, would use them as a base from which to attack 
Peru and New Spain. Another minister, who was well ac- 
quainted with Colonial affairs, had told him that Spain through 
her Pride and Avarice would lose all these new lands, The 
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English and Dutch were more courteous and of softer and kindlier 
natures so that the natives would be more inclined to submit to 
them without resistance than to remain under the heavy yoke of 
Spam. [Do., Tarantaise to Duke, 26 August, 1619.) 

Portugal itself was seething with discontent. Philip ITI., it is 
true, had consented to receive with a show of benignity two mule 
loads of petitions at the moment when he crossed the frontier, and, 
in accordance with the request of the Portuguese, had dismissed 
his Spanish household, and was attended only by the hereditary 
officials of the Portuguese Crown. Notwithstanding this conces- 
sion the Duke of Braganza had, when the King entered Lisbon, 
appeared in His Majesty’s presence with his hat upon his head. 
As he refused to remove it, His Majesty stepped two paces forward 
from his baldacchino and told the Duke in Portuguese that his 
ancestors had never won theirs when on duty in the presence of the 
Kings of Portugal. He replied that he would willingly comply 
with the King’s request, but that he refused to be ordered about by 
pereons like His Majesty’s secretary. As the Duke of Braganza 
was looked upon by the Portugnese as the representative of their 
former Kings, such an incident was not without significance. 
Pasquinades had been posted in Lisbon and even on the Royal 
Palace which pointed out that His Majesty was neither fish, flesh, 
fowl, nor good red herring, and asked with plaintive simplicity : 
“What is he then?” ([Do., Tarantaise, July and August, 1619.] 

The Archbishop would under other circumstances have made 
an excellent matrimonial agent, for his main object in life seemed 
to be to devise schemes for furnishing eligible brides for elderly 
bachelors or widowers amongst the Crowned Heads of Europe. 
The Duke of Savoy had a large family of ageing and dowerless 
Infantas, who did not seem inclined to seek a refuge in 6 cloister 
for their fading charms. This circumstance formed one of the 
ambassador's chief preoccupations, but by November, 1619, he 
had come to the conclusion that it would be an easy matter to 
arrange a marriage for one of them with the King of Spain, the 
King of England, or the King of Poland, not one of whom could 
have been under forty-eight, and whose heirs were either already 
matried or highly eligible bachelors. ‘‘ There are no matches 
now in Europe so suitable for the Princesses of Savoy unless one 
of them could be given to the Emperor,” whose eldest son was the 
rival of the Prince of Wales for the hand of the Spanish Infanta. 
[Do., Tarantaise to Duke, 3 November, 1619.) 
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But the ink on this despatch was hardly dry before tidings 
reached Madrid that the husband, so cavalierly proferred, was 
lying stricken to death in a desolate village on the road from 
Lisbon. The news, as all such news was wont to do, aroused 
_ the liveliest religious emotions of the burghers of the capital, for 
as a Catholic King, Philip III., had well deserved the prayers of 
the faithful, and the Catholic Church was never loathe to display 
her splendours, whether in joy or mourning. 

“* Between eight and nine this morning the image or statue of 
our Most Holy Lady of Atocha was carried in procession to the 
Church of the Bare-footed Carmelites, attended by the magis- 
trates, the whole of Madrid, and a countless multitude of people. 
The Forty Hours are now being held in the church which is 
crowded to the doors, and are also being celebrated at the Encar- 
nacion, where the Holy Sacrament is still exposed. It is to be 
hoped that His Majesty may recover through the intercession of 80 
many good and honourable persons, who are well-pleasing to God. 
I have just been to the Carmelites myself. The Most Blessed 
Sacrament is exposed upon the high altar, and upon its gospel side 
the said image of Our Lady, which is attended day and night by a 
dozen Dominican friars from the Convent of Atocha, has been 
placed under a baldacchino. 

“* All the Religious Orders, in due succession, are singing a high 
mass, at which all their fathers or brethren are present. The first 
was said by the Eremites of St. Francis of Paola at daybreak, when 
I went there the Jesuit Fathers were singing, afterwards His 
Eminence the Nuncio celebrated low mass, and to-morrow morn- 
ing I myself shall go there D.V. 

“T will keep Y.R.H. informed of everything which takes place, 
whenever I find an opportunity of doing so by express, 80 that you 
and all the Princes and Infantas may with earnest prayers beseech 
God in His Mercy to grant His Majesty’s recovery.” [Do., 
Tarantaise, 26 November, 1619.] 

“I must say, however, that H.M. has derived one great happi- 
ness from his illness, for he now knows what this town of Madrid 
and the rest of Spain think ofhim. Everyone has shown so much 
affection and love and such an eager longing for his recovery, a8 
seems almost impossible to realise. They have not merely done 
so by keeping the Blessed Sacrament exposed, as it still is, in all 
the churches of Madrid, by the processions of the Religious Orders, 
and by celebrating the Nine Days Prayers, but so many have 
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scourged and disciplined themselves that there was never yet a 
Maundy Thursday nor a Good Friday when so many penitents 
were to be seen flagellating themselves without ceasing for one 
moment all through the town, and shedding such tears, heaving 
such sighs, and displaying such grief and sorrow that one would 
have thought that the King was their very father, brother, son, 
or wife. 

“We may humbly hope that the prayers which have been 
poured forth in all earnestness of purpose by so many men and 
women of the most saintly life, have brought it to pass that His 
Majesty is now better, and is thought to be in a fair way of re- 
covery, which will be for the welfare not of this people only, but of 
all Christendom and particularly of Germany. 

“They brought the relics to him, more especially that of the 
Blessed Isidore Labrador,” the saintly yeoman of the Twelfth 
Century, who is the patron of Madrid, “and it is said also, though I 
do not believe it, that the body of San Diego has been brought 
from Alcala. I am told, too, that the whole Court went into gala 
dress yesterday, because His Majesty is better.” [Do., Taran- 
taise, 29 November, 1619.] 

“His Majesty, who was taken sick during his journey from 
Lisbon, was very ill lodged during his illness. The Marquis of 
Casarrubio’s house is very old and badly arranged, and they had 
given the Most Serene Prince and Princess the best apartment such 
a8 it is, 80 His Majesty lay in a small room hardly large enough 
for ten persons to turn in, whilst those of his following who could 
not be lodged in the Marquis’ house had to find lodgings, as best 
they could, in the neighbouring villages, and this was most incon- 
venient, particularly on account of the great distances.” Cardinal 
Zapata and Count Benavente, a correspondent of Spinola’s and 
an expert in Flemish and German affairs, had been with the King 
during the whole time. [Do., Tarantaise, 24 November, 1619.] 

Serious as the King’s illness had been, those around him had 
never allowed him to forget for a moment the cares of state, and 
were wearying him with their representations of the advantages 
which he might gain by appointing the Duke of Savoy as his 
generalissimo in Germany. [Do., Tarantaise, 29 November, 
1619.) 

“ On the fourth inst., His Majesty arrived here in a litter. He 
was accompanied by H.R.H. the Infanta Maria, and all Madrid 
van together to see him, but when he got near the Casa del Campo, 
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he did not come straight on, but turned into the enclosure through 
which he went to the Palace. Few people, therefore, saw him 
except those who were in the procession which was accompanying 
the Blessed Isidore, and which included not only the clergy, but 
all of those who have the tonsure, and who were all upon horse- 
back, with an infinite number of Knights of all the Spanish 
orders. This procession went on by the road, passed through the 
Palace Square, and carried the body to the Church of the Encar- 
nacion, where the relics are to remain until H.M’s. fever has com- 
pletely left him, as is, thank God, now the case.” ([Do., Taran- 
taise, 13 December, 1619.) 

The King’s religious feelings had been profoundly stirred by all 
that had taken place during his illness, and the results of hia 
emotions were soon to be seen in the active interest which ke now 
hegan to take in the affairs of the Emperor, “‘ for the good of all 
Christendom and more especially of Germany.” For the moment 
however, he refrained from making up his mind as to the question 
of the renewal of the Truce with the Dutch. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


ScarceLy had Philip III. recovered from his illness than he 
resumed his discussions with Archduke Albert as to the affairs 
of Flanders and of Germany. 

Lisbon was then one of the most important Spanish naval 
stations and it is possible that the King during his sojourn there 
had been reminded of Federigo Spinola’s plans for carrying 
a war against the United Provinces by sea as well as by 


In January, 1620, he sent instructions to the Archduke to 
fit out a fleet of twenty ships in Flanders, “ so as to enable him 
to negotiate about the Truce with more effect, or to act with 
greater vigour if, in consequence of the turn things took, it 
might be decided to denounce it.” He sent him a remittance 
of twenty-four thousand ducats [£7,200] to enable him to com- 
mence operations in the dockyard at Ostend, and ordered that 
the vessels should be built of such a draught that they could 
enter any port in Flanders and after the plans of those which 
had been built at Dunkirk. The matter was the more urgent, 
as the timber required would have to be cut in January or 
February when the moon was waning. [Brussels, E. e G., 
183, Philip III. to Archduke Albert, 12 January, 1620.] 

In the Seventeenth Century it was by no means unusual for 
ships to be hired by Governments from private individuals 
to reinforce their fleets, and two months later the King forwarded 
to Brussels a plan which had been submitted to him by Diego 
Perez de Malvenda, who was probably a member of a family 
which was well known at Bruges, for fitting out a squadron by 
contract for his service. 

This squadron was to consist of twenty highboard sailing 
ships without oars, and varying in size from two hundred to 
four hundred tons, as this was the class of vessel best suited 
for cruising off the sandbanks on the Flemish coast and for 

ing in and out of its harbours. They were to be built 
at Dunkirk, Nieuport, and Ostend. The latter place was deemed 
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the most suitable, as its port was connected with the interior 
by canals, which would serve to float down to it the timber 
from the forests near Bruges. The contract price was to be 
forty ducats [£12] a ton, but as the rigging, guns, and ammunition 
would have to he found by the King, the total expense would 
came to forty-eight or forty-nine ducats [£14 8s. to £14 14s.) 
a ton. 

Thus for a capital outlay of fifty thousands ducats [£15,000], 
His Majesty would be enabled to keep up a fleet at a charge 
for pay and provisions of sixteen thousand ducats (£4,800) 
a month, which in time of war would keep open the communica- 
tion between Spain and Flanders by sea, and, possibly, if its 
strength were increased, might aid in protecting the Indies. 
In times of peace it might cover its expenses by transporting 
Spanish salt and wool to Flanders, thus enabling the obedient 
provinces to compete with the chief industries of the rebels. 

Malvenda went on to point out that the very small squadron 
which had been stationed at Dunkirk during the previous war 
had caused enormous losses to the Dutch. To guard their 
herring fisheries and their trade with Northern and Eastern 
Europe they had been compelled+to keep up a fleet of eighty 
vessela at a yearly cost of two million six hundred thousand 
ducats [£760,000], without reckoning their expenditure on the 
protection of their shipping engaged in trading on their own 
coasts and in the Antwerp River, the English Channel, and the 
Spanish Seas. If the United Provinces were deprived of the 
revenues which they drew from their herring and cod fisheries, 
their convoy monies, and trading litences, they could no longer 
exist. It was owing to their heavy outlays upon their navy 
that, until 1596, they had never been able to take the offensive 
on land against the Spaniards with regular troops, and that was 
the year in which for the first time the Spanish Government 
had granted licenses and safe conducts to all Dutch fishing 
boats which paid them a fixed sum per ton. Directly this 
arrangement had been concluded, the Dutch had laid up all the 
ships which they had been using to protect their fishing fleets, 
and attacked Friesland, where they employed eight thousand 
seamen, who must otherwise have been on shipboard, to work 
in the trenches at the siege of Groningen, 

All the Dutch who were well disposed to Spain knew this and 
believed that if His Majesty were to keep up twenty ships in 
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the Flemish ports, more particularly at Ostend, he would gain 
greater advantages from them than he would from an addition 
of fifteen thousand men to his forces on land. [De. 183, Philip 
III. to Archduke Albert, 27 March, 1620.] In his reply, the 
Archduke said that he would take Malvenda’s scheme in hand, 
whenever His Majesty sent him the money necessary to carry 
it out, and thus took a step which was destined to have a far 
reaching effect upon the course of the war. [Do. 184, Archduke 
to Philip III., 14 April, 1620.] 

Philip III. well knew how important their trade with the 
Baltic was to the Dutch, and how important, therefore, it would 
be for Spain to assure herself of the support of the Hanse Towns 
and of Poland. 

He, therefore, wrote to King Sigismund, who had lost the 
Swedish throne owing to his zeal for the Catholic religion, and 
asked him to do his best to assist the German Catholics, and 
requested Archduke Albert to send & mission to Poland with the 
same object. Even before he received the King’s despatch, the 
Archduke, at Ofiate’s suggestion, had sent Vice Chancellor 
Putz to urge the Hanse Towns to support the Emperor. At 
the same time he had refused, despite the urgent entreaties of 
Ferdinand, and of the Catholic League, to occupy the Palatinate 
before he had consulted the King. His own opinion was that 
they grossly exaggerated the riske which they were running 
through his delay. 

He had, indeed, guod reason to proceed with caution. The 
state of affairs in Bohemia was going from bad to worse, and, 
as we have seen, probably on account of his fears of a Bohemian 
invasion, the Duke of Bavaria had refused to comply with a 
request from the Emperor that some forces which had been levied 
by the Princes of the Rhenish Circle might be employed to 
garrison Breisach. The French Resident at Brussels, it is true, 
had said that Louis XIII. would help the Emperor, but it seemed 
as if his assurances would turn out to be merely fair words. 
[Do. 183, Albert to Philip ITI., 16 January, 1620. Do. 131, 
Spinola to Fernando Giron, 3 January, 1620.] 

Maximilian’s attitude had opened the Archduke’s eyes to 
the realities of the situation. On the thirty-first of January 
he wrote that it was now beyond all doubt that an expedition 
ought to be sent to the Palatinate from Flanders. Unless 
they could divide the forees of the enemy, they could not hope 
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to overcome them. If the Almighty gave them success in 
the Palatinate and the other Protestant territories they could 
settle the affairs of Germany as they pleased, but it would be 
madness to enter upon such an undertaking unless in sufficient 
strength. They must send an army of at least four thousand 
horse and twenty-one thousand foot, which, as was always 
the case with expeditions into Germany, would have to take 
with it all the stores and munitions it required. The total cost 
of the expedition could not, therefore, be estimated at less than 
one million six hundred thousand ducats of fifty seven placks 
[£543,120, reckoning the ducat at 68. 7d. ] [Do. 183, Albert to 
Philip ITI., 31 January, 1620.] As the Spanish revenues for 
1620 were estimated at only four million and two hundred and 
forty thousand ducats, [£1,395,666], with an expenditure of 
three million six hundred and fifty-eight thousand, two hundred 
, ducats [£1,267,089], the proposed expedition could not but caat 
& heavy burden upon the national exchequer. (Turin, Spagna 
17, Tarantaise to Duke, 5 February, 1620.] 

The Archduke fully recognised the financial aspect of the 
question. “I am sorry to ask Your Majesty for more money, 
but this outlay may, if God wills it, gain you a great victory and 
cover you with immortal glory.” Even the proposed expenditure 
did not fully represent the cost of the undertaking, as it did 
not include the pay of “ the six thousand Spaniards, four thousand 
Neapolitans, and Roose’s regiment,” who would have to be sent 
from Naples and Milan, during their march to the Flemish 
frontier. 

Before he could have reeeived this despatch, Philip III. sent 
the Archduke orders to enter the Palatinate, and left him free 
to appoint the Commander of the expedition, on condition that 
he let him know beforehand whom he intended to name, and 
allowed him, likewise, to employ the troops from Italy either in 
Alsace or in Bohemia at his discretion. [Brussels, BE. et G., 
183, Philip HI. to Archduke, 3 February, 1620.] 

Immediately the Archduke had received the King’s orders 
to do so, he commenced his preparations for the expedition, and 
nominated Spinola as its commander-in-chief, on the under- 
standing that if the Truce in Flanders was allowed to expire, 
or if hostilities broke out there he was at once to return to 
Belgium, and leave the Archduke to appoint his successor in 
the Palatinate. At that very moment, however, Philip III. 
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was still undecided and shrank from throwing away the scab- 
bard, Archduke I-eopold had refused to admit a Burgundian 
garrison into Alsace, so that its defence would have to be left 
to a thousand Spaniards, whilst he considered that the Emperor’s 
expression of his intention of degrading the Palatine from the 
Electorate, and of dividing up the territories of the rebels amongst 
the Catholics was both ill-timed and premature. [Do. 183, 
Philip TI. to Archduke Albert, 24 February, 1620.] 

Little, indeed, could be gained and much might be lost by 
@ plunge into the stormy sea of the ‘“ German troubles.” James 
the First continued to refuse to assist Bohemia, despite the 
efforts of Dohna and Lord Doncaster, on the ostensible ground 
that the Kingdom was not an elective one, although His Majesty’s 
real motives were, as usual, different from those he put forward 
in public. He was furious because the Puritans in his Council 
wished to drive him to support the Palatine, and believed that 
Gondomar, who was now on his way back from Spain, would 
settle the Match directly he arrived. ‘‘ All those who are opposed 
to it, say the contrary, as they think that a marriage and a 
rupture with Spain cannot possibly go together, and that such 
a breach cannot be avoided, as England will be driven to help 
the Palatine by the sheer force of events.” (Do. 363, Van Male 
to de la Faille, 31 January, 6 March, 1620. Twurim, Ing. 3, 
Gabaleone, 28 February, 13 March, 1620.] The King, however, 
tefused permission to Sir Andrew Gray to levy troops for the 
Palatine in England, although he had brought him letters asking 
for it from the Electress Palatine, and his application was sup 
ported by some of the Lords of the Council. (Brussels, FE. et G., 
363, Van Male, 6 March, 1620.] 

Under these circumstances, although Philip III. complied 
with the Archduke’s requests for money and ratified his appoint- 
ment of Spinola, he did so with obvious misgivings. No troops 
could be spared for Flanders from the Milanese, as the Venetians, 
who were plotting against Spain, had offered the English eighty 
thousand ducats, [£24,000], and twenty ships if they would 
make a diversion in favour of the Palatine, and were egging on 
the Dutch to attack the Atlantic coasts of Spain. Philip ITI. 
promised to send a thousand more Spanish infantry from Naples, 
and suggested that a few carefully selected Flemish nobles 
should be admitted into the Spanish service, as he had heard 
that they were aggrieved at their exclusion from it. Don. 
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Francisco de Medina had arrived in Spain with a detailed report 
on the Palatinate, its fortresses, and its means of defence. 
‘People here think that as one end of the Palatinate lies 
within two days march of Luxemburg whilst the other is at 
about the same distance from the territories of the rebels, that it 
will be assisted from the United Provinces, as (if the Palatinate 
is attacked) England would be given full justification for declaring 
herself openly and for sending all her forces to Holland, seeing 
that she may say with good reason that it is a very different thing 
to prevent their King’s son-in-law from being deprived of his 
patrimony and to assist him in seizing other people's property. 
You may expect, therefore, that the Dutch, with all the help 
which England can give them, will attack vour states, and, 
thus, merely for the sake of helping Bohemia, we should find 
ourselves saddled with the expense of two armies and with 
two wars in our own house and round about it, and with a rupture 
with England into the bargain, a thing which has always been 
looked upon as a great calamity to Spain, and which would just 
now be a greater one than ever, as we are in such want of money. 
In most people's eyes the fact that Y.R.H. has been commissioned 
to carry out the Imperial Ban, which has been issued against 
the Palatinate, will seem precisely the same thing as if the 
execution of it had been confided to myself. It is thought to 
he a very bad precedent that we should merely look to the wel- 
fare of the Catholics in Germany and, solely upon that account, 
should enter and occupy states which it will be very difficult 
for me to hold, It is believed that it would give less umbrage 
in Germany if the occupation of the Palatinate were carried 
out in the name of the Duke of Neuburg, who is a German 
prince, and that, under such circumstances, it would be more 
difficult for England to find a pretext for intervening, and the 
Islands would have less justification for doing so. My reason 
for asking Y.R.H. to consider these points is that, after you 
have done so with your usual wisdom, you may give me your 
views upon them, and also vour suggestions as to the best means 
for smoothing over these difficulties, although it must be taken 
for granted that it is impossible for us to avoid entering the 
Palatinate in some way or other, as Y.R.H. agrees, and I again 
charge you most emphatically to send me an answer without 
ing @ moment.” (Do, 183, Philip III. to Archduke Albert, 
7, 25 March, 1620.] Religion must have been beginning to 
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lose ita force as the driving power in politics even in the Spanish 
Council of State, when the heir of Philip II. could express him- 
self in this fashion. As the Venetian Minister in London had 
raid when he was taunted by the French and Spanish Am- 
bassadors for speaking of the Palatine as King of Bohemia. 
“In these days the interests of the State are of more importance 
than Religion.” [Do. 363, Van Male to De la Faille, 31 January, 
1620.] Had Philip III. been at liberty to choose his own course, 
he would gladly have left the affairs of the Palatine severely 
alone. 

In the meantime Gondomar’s absence from London was 
doing grest harm to the interests of Spain. James L., it is true, 
had forbidden the citizens to ring their bells and to light bonfires 
in their streets, in honour of the birth of that child of the Palatine, 
who was afterwards to be Prince Rupert, and had well deserved 
the biting taunt of the Prince of Orange when he jested about 
“ the strange father, who will neither fight for his children nor 
pray for them.” Sir Andrew Gray, on the other hand, was being 
permitted to raise men, and the Puritans in the Council were 
endeavouring to widen the breach with Spain by pressing for 
the grant of a Royal Charter to Captain North to found a colony 
on the River Amazon. The King had been greatly pleased by a 
memorandum in which Dohna had confuted the assertion of the 
Spanish Ministers at Brussels that the Crown of Bohemia only 
became elective in case of the failure of heirs to the reigning 
dynasty, and the envoy reported that he had found the Prince 
of Wales and “all good patriots” zealous supporters of his 
master’s cause. Sir F. Nethersole, however, Elizabeth's private 
secretary, who was watching events from Bedford House, could 
see no certain prospect of help from England, and wrote to 
Carleton at the Hague that all their hopes depended upon what 
he could arrange with the Dutch Government. Jamea [., in- 
deed, was reported to have told Bewinckhausen, a Wurtem- 
berger, who was the representative of the Evangelical Union, 
that he intended merely to send 4 special mission to negotiate 
in conjunction with the French. Nethersole’s prognostication’s 
were fully justified. Gray’s efforts to levy recrnits failed, as 
no Englishman would serve under a Scotsman, and Gondomar’s 
return speedily altered the whole aspect of affairs. At his very 
first audience, Gondomar, though he had just been shaken 
by what might well have proved a fatal fall through the flooz 
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of the gallery at Whitehall, whilst hastening to the King’s 
presence, had told James I. plainly what he thought of his 
hostile attitude towards Spain, and His Majesty had listened 
to “his rebuke without showing any signs of displeasure. A 
few days later Buckingham promised the Ambassador, “ who 
ig now more made of and more hated than ever,” that North’s 
Charter of the Amazons should be withdrawn. Dohna, on 
the other hand, was invited to the King’s joust as the envoy 
of the King of Bohemia, and was granted precedence over 
the Venetian Ambassador, whilst the Dutch Minister refused 
to appear at it unless he was placed above the representative 
of Savoy. “Mark, my Lord,” wrote scandalised Van Male, 
“ the insolence and pride of these rebels.” ([Brussels, EF. et G., 
343, Van Male, 6, 21, 28 March, 12 April, 1620. London, S.P.O., 
S.P. Dom., James I. ,Vol. 112, Chamberlain to Carleton. London, 
22 January, 1619-20. Do, Sir F. Nethersole to Carleton, Bed- 
ford House, 20 February, 1620. Do, Vol. 113, Do. to do. 
Whitehall, 21 March, 1619-20. Vehse, E. op. cit., Vol. L, 
p. 269.] 

Savoy, on the other hand, was again becoming openly hostile 
to Spain, as the Duke was now decided to carry out his engage- 
ments under the Treaty of Rivoli. “ Dobna told me how pleased 
he is that Y.R.H. should have refused to pay the Tenths which 
the Pope is claiming on the pretext of the German War, and 
that you are giving such hearty assistance to the Princes of 
the Union. He was delighted with your reply to the Governor 
of Milan’s request about the passage for the troops whom the 
Spaniards meant to send to Flanders, [Turin, Ing. 3, Gaba- 
leone to Duke, 4 April, 1620.) 

The action of Savoy in closing the Passes of the Western 
Alps was destined to have far reaching consequences. The 
Spaniards were thus forced to rely for their communications 
between Italy and Flanders upon those in the Rhetian Alps 
which were held by the Leagues of the Grisons, a country sharply 
* divided by religions and political factions, and exposed to the 
rival influences of France, Spain, and Venice. The outcome of 
Charles Emmanuel’s order was that “ War of the Valtelline ” 
which opened the “Italian ulcer” in the flank of the Spanish 
Monarchy at the very moment when her strength was being 
slowly drained away by her wars in the Netherlands and in 
Flanders, and the same war was the cause which reopened her 
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secular conflict with France which the Double Marriages would, 
it had been hoped, close for all future time. Nor had the Spanish 
missions to Poland and to the Hanse Towns proved more 
fortunate. James I., possibly as a counter check, had des- 
patched Sir Robert Anstruther to induce Christian IV. of Den- 
mark to intervene on behalf of the King of Bohemia, who had 
already received promises of support from that rival of Sigis- 
mund of Poland Gustaf Adolf of Sweden. Thus the two great 
Protestant Powers of the North were bemg drawn slowly but 
surely into the toils of the “German troubles.” [Brussels, 
E. et G., Van Male, 24 April, 1620. Do. 184, Archduke Albert 
to Philip ITI., 14 April, 1620.) 

Archduke Albert in his reply to Philip III.’s despatch, con- 
taining his views as to the expedition to the Palatinate, gave 
a sketch of his own plan for dealing with both the United Pro- 
vinces and with Germany. He pdinted out that it would be 
impossible for him to carry out a suggestion which Philip had 
made at the beginning of the year that he should encourage 
the religious dissensions in Holland, [Dv. 183, Philip IIL. to 
Archduke Albert, 7 January, 1620,] 

“The Arminians, who are the party which we ought to 
assist as discreetly as we can, are very Jow down, whilst their 
opponents the Gomarists are at the helm and fill all the magis- 
tracies.” He was, at Archduke Leopold’s request, sending 
reinforcements to Alsace, and asked His Majesty to leave him 
free to recall Spinola from the Palatinate or to retain him in 
command there at his choice if war broke out again with Holland. 

“ My own plan is that Spinola should march straight to Heidel- 
berg, where the Palatine usually resides, and try to occupy it, 
as well as the states of any of its Protestant neighbours such as 
the Duke of Wurtemburg or the Margrave of Baden, who may 
take up arms against Spain. There are no fortresses of any 
great strength in the Palatinate. We do not know exactly what 
forces the Palatine has, but it is certain that if the Duke of 
Bavaria fulfils his promise and enters the states of the Protestant 
Princes when Spinola occupies the Palatinate, that every one 
of them will employ his army to defend his own territories.” 
The army in Flanders was in such good order that it was most 
unlikely that the Dutch would send any large force into Germany, 
and even if England were to send a few men, the Dutch and 
English together would never be strong enough to face the 
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Spaniards. England would never draw the conflict from the 
Palatinate. “into its own house,” by an open declaration of 
war against Spain. “ All they will do will be te send men into 
the Palatinate to fight there, and, in that case, we may be certain 
that the King of England would negotiate for an arrangement 
all round by giving every one his own back.” It would be no 
difficult matter to supply such an expedition in time of war. 
Once the struggle was over they would be able to decide at 
their leisure as to the best permanent settlement. “If the 
Palatine will give up what he holds, everything could be given 
back to him.” As an alternative Spain might hand over any- 
thing she took to the Duke of Neuburg in exchange for Juliers. 
“‘ In the third place, it may turn out to be best that we should 
keep what we may take for ourselves, as those countries are not 
far distant from these States, and though, in the past, the 
Catholics, like the rest of their countrymen, would never for a 
moment have listened to a proposal that Your Majesty should 
get a footing in Germany, things have now changed, for I am 
every day receiving messages from them to beg me to let Y.M.’s 
army occupy the Palatinate. The Elector of Mainz has even 
sent me an offer by Count Solré to receive Y.M.’s forces into 
Mainz and his other garrisons, and, if the army goes that way, 
I mean to take advantage of it. Lastly, with regard to Y.M.’s 
question as to whether it would be best to entrust this affair 
to the Duke of Neuburg, I think this matter had best be left 
alone for the present, so as to leave our hands free to act as 
may be best in the future, for those who mean to help the Palatine 
will certainly do so, handle the business as we may.” It would 
be necessary to come to a decision at once if anything was to 
be done that year, for it would take time to get money and men 
from Italy, and to collect the necessary transport. The Spaniards 
could not reach Heidelberg until the end of August, and if the 
money did not arrive before the end of July, it would be best 
to postpone the expedition until the following year, and in 
the meantime he would furnish Ofiate with the means to raise 
men for the Emperor in the Imperial territories. They would 
be in 8 better position to negotiate for the renewal of the Truce 
if they had a large force collected in Flanders, and if the Truce 
was prolonged they might, then, achieve far more in the Palatinate 
than they could hope to accomplish under existing conditions. 
He had referred the Reports on the subject of the renewal 
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of the Truce which had been forwarded from Spain to a Com- 
mittee in which Spinola was included. They had come to a 
unanimous decision that owing to the condition of the national 
finances, the prolongation ought to be brought ahout but that 
better terms should be secured, if possible, as regards Religion, 
the frontiers, and the Indies. This could only be done if they 
put the forces in Flanders upon such a footing that the Dutch 
would be forced to accept their conditions. If, on the other 
hand, things were left as they were, “it would be impossible 
to improve the Truce, and it might very conceivably be worsened.” 
In any case, they must be prepared for war, as they could have 
no certainty that it would be extended, [Do. 184, Archduke 
Albert to Philip III., 14 April, 1620.] 

Efforts were still being made to effect a settlement in Germany 
and the leaders of the Catholic Jieague were in negotiation with 
the Circles of Saxony. The Electors of Cologne and Mainz 
and representatives of Bavaria had met those of the Circles at 
Miihlhausen in Thuringia on the twentieth of March and had 
come to an agreement that the Catholics would not take any 
forcible measures to secure the restitution of the Bishoprics 
or ecclesiastical property in those Circles which had been wrong- 
fully taken possession of by the Protestants, on condition that 
the Princes would engage to stand by the Emperor and that 
they would for the future respect the rights of the Catholics 
to such Church property as they still held. The Catholic League, 
however, did not renounce their claims to the confiscated property 
in perpetuity, nor were the rights of the holders of such Ecclesias- 
tical property to sit and vote in the Diet of the Empire recog- 
nised by them. Thus the most important questions in dispute 
remained in suspense. The Elector of Saxony had been asked 
to induce the Protestants to content themselves with these 
terms and to support the Emperor, and had pledged his word, 
that if they would do so or, at the least, would remain neutral, 
he himself would use his utmost efforts to aid His Imperial 
Majesty, and would declare for him openly. [Do. 184, Archduke 
Albert to Philip IJI., 14 April, 1619. Reizler, S., op. cit., Vol. 
V., pp. 144-145.] 

It is evident that the conference at Miihlhausen had done 
nothing to effect a permanent settlement. 

The attitude of England remained undecided. The King 
was anxious to furnish money to the Palatine, though he wished 
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it to be raised in the name of the City of London and not in 
his own, but it was found that an Act of Parliament would 
be required to do this. In the meantime he allowed Burlam- 
machi to ship two thousand soldiers to Hamburg in ten vessels 
under a contract which provided that they should be clothed in 
blue coats with yellow linings and braided with white, and receive 
rations of half a pound of cheese, half a pound of butter, and 
a pound of bread a day. “They were the poorest and most 
naked people I ever saw in my life. It is not known when 
they will sail, for drums are still beating all over the City to 
raise more men, Many more men are every day leaving England 
for Holland, than those who are going to Bohemia. All 
who wish us well at Court think that it would be by far the 
best plan for us to attack the Palatinate, as that would give 
this King and the Palatine something to think about. It seems 
certain that if we did this matters in Bohemia would take another 
turn. We hear all the heretics in Europe are trying to keep the 
war going there so as to harass the King of Spain and weaken 
the House of Austria. With this object this King has instructed 
his representative at Constantinople to use his utmost efforts 
to persuade the Grand Turk to send help to the Transylvanians, 
and my information as to this can be relied on abgolutely. What 
is most urgent at this moment is that the Emperor should not 
waste a second.” ([Brussels, EF. ct G., 363, Van Male to De la 
Faille, 9 May, 1620.] 

Hated as Gondomar was, he yet contrived to keep the Spanish 
Match well to the fore. No one believed that the marriage 
would ever take place, and yet James seemed spell-bound by 
the negotiation and could not, therefore, make up his mind to 
assist the Palatine. His main object was to avoid any open 
declaration of his policy, sv that he might keep the Catholic 
princes in a state of bewilderment, and give them no pretext 
for forming a league against his son-in-law, whilst he assisted 
him underhand im every possible way. It was a case of mine 
and countermine between His Majesty and the Ambassador, 
and at some moments he even seamed to be on the point of 
abandoning the match altogether. [Z'urin, Ing. 3, Gabaleone 
to Duke, 13 May, 1620.] 

The Spaniards saw that these negotiations seemed to keep the 
English and the Dutch apart, and this was a matter of no small 
importance to them, at a moment when they needed all ther 
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resources, for the Truce would shortly expire, Germany was 
upside down, and affairs in Italy unsettled. They had neither 
the men nor the money to carry on so many wars. England 
could be of no use to Spain as a friend but she might be a very 
dangerous enemy, and one who might stir up many enemies 
against her abroad, and yet remain in perfect quiet at home. 
[Do. Gabaleone, 30 May, 1620.] 

The Council, who were all Puritans, were urging the King to 
allow North to sail for the Amazon so as to bring about a breach 
with Spain. Levies were in progress everywhere, but “as 
they cannot get men for the Palatine’s service, they have re- 
leased all the thieves who were in the London prisons on condition 
that they will go to Bohemia, and last week twelve who were 
under sentence of death were set free upon the same terms, a 
fine guard for the Palatiness. If she gets no help but this her 
husband will be in a pretty fix. God grant the Emperor many 
a victory, for the way in which things go with the Palatine 
will certainly determine what people here do.” [Brussels, 
E. et G., 363, Van Male, 22 May, 1620.] 

James I. was known to have given his word to Gondomar 
that he would not assist the Palatine, but the Council had sug- 
gested to him that he might evade his promise by allowing Lord 
Southampton, who was thought to be the best living English 
soldier, to go to the Palatinate with four thousand volunteers. 
Some of those about the King pointed out to him, however, 
that he would run a great risk if he put arms in Southampton’s 
hands, as he was exceedingly popular and was a Puritan and a 
malcontent. Nor would a war between England and the Emperor 
be without its dangers if Ferdinand were supported by France 
and Spain, whilst England could count only upon a weak Prince 
and was fighting in an unjust cause. It was finally decided 
that the commission to raise the volunteers should not be given 
to Southampton, but to another colonel, and that the force 
should be strictly forbidden to go beyond the limits of the Pala- 
tinate. (Brussels, F. ¢ G. 363, Van Male, 4 June, 1620. Turin, 
Ing. 3, Gabaleone, 3, 18 June, 1620.) 

But, almost at the same time, news arrived from the Indies 
which excited the keenest resentment at Whitehall. It was 
reported that the Dutch had taken four English vessels with 
cargoes worth four million crowns [£1,000,000.] “Such are 
the firat fruits of the new alliance, for the Dutch know that 
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the English are far too much afraid of them to do anything. 
The King is greatly annoyed.” [Brussels, FE. ¢ G. 363, Van 
Male, 4 June, 1620.] Buckingham, who as Lord High Admiral, 
felt himself personally insulted by the Dutch, was not likely to 
restrain his desire for revenge. 

Gondomar was confined to his house from the effect of his 
fall at Whitehall, and the favourite was assiduous in his visits 
to the invalid, 

He entertained him with long stories of the King’s dislike 
for the Dutch, and said, in Digby’s presence, that he himself. 
as @ young man, as the Lord High Admiral of England, and as 
the trusted favourite of his sovereign, was ashamed to walk 
through the streets, since their last outrage. Gondomar pointed 
out with some truth that the English had themselves to thank 
for what had happened. They had allowed their trade and 
their fisheries to pass into the hands of the Dutch, and would be 
turned into a republic before they knew it. It would be well, re- 
plied Buckingham, who seems to have been somewhat ruffled 
by his suggestion, that the Spaniards should decline to prolong 
the Truce, which would encourage the English to declare them- 
selves against them, in which case, as Digby interjected, they 
might be allowed to purchase the whole of the revolted territories 
for a small consideration. Gondomar at once replied that 
this was out of the question, but said they might, perhaps, be 
given one or two, and, after some consideration, Buckingham 
answered that this would do well enough if the two provinces 
were Holland and Zealand. With some difficulty, as Gondomar 
was afraid that the King would betray the proposal to the Dutch, 
they were allowed to tell James I. all that had passed, on condition 
that he was sworn to secrecy. Next day they returned to the 
Spanish Embassy and by the King’s orders told Gondomar 
that they had discussed the matter both with His Majesty 
and the Prince of Wales, and that he accepted the proposal, 
He was willing to treat with the King of Spain for an offensive 
and defensive alliance, and would agree that England should 
never encroach on the West Indies, whilst, in the East Indies, 
a line of demarcation should be drawn so as to include all the 
existing possessions of Spain, and those which she hoped to 
occupy in the future, but leaving the English free to make 
conquests elsewhere. As “there would be7no more Dutch,” 
no causes of dispute would exist either on land or at sea between 
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England and Spain. Gondomar, who saw that Spain had nothing 
to lose by getting a war with the Dutch off her hands and that 
England would gain nothing by governing Holland and Zealand 
from London, warmly recommended his master to enter into 
the negotiations, provided that they were confined to the affairs 
of the United Provinces. Digby was accordingly given full 
powers to discuss the business with Gondomar, and, in the hope 
that Spain, if the arrangement were brought about, might be 
able to offer a swollen dowry with the Infanta, he willingly 
. went into the details of the scheme. James I. proposed that 
England should attack the Provinces both by sea and land, 
whilst the Spanish armies advanced from the other side, and 
that the officers who commanded the eight thousand English 
in the service of the States should be induced, whilst at home 
on leave during the winter, to seize the fortresses which they 
garrisoned. Gondomar, who believed that “though Treaties 
rarely turn out ds beautiful as they were represented to be, 
that is no reason why one should not get all the good one can 
out of them,” urged Philip III. to accept the proposals. 

Ry Philip his despatches were forwarded to Brussels, and 
were received by the Archduke with caustic criticisms, Where, 
he asked, was James I. to get the fleet and army which he talked 
of sending to Holland. Gondomar had always said that England 
had neither one nor the other, and as for his being able to bring 
about a mutiny amongst the English forces in the United Prov- 
inces, it was most unlikely that they would forfeit the advan- 
tages which they had enjoyed in the service of the States for 
so many years. He would as soon expect to see Brussels or 
Antwerp betrayed to the English by the Irish regiments in 
his own. [Brussels, E. et G. 184, Gondomar to Philip III, 
7 July, 1 August, 1620, Philip III. to Archduke Albert, 20 
October, 1620. Archduke Albert to Philip III., 28 December, 
1620.] In reality Gondomar had gained his object, for he now 
poaseased full proofs that James I. was prepared to betray the 
foremost champions of the Protestant cause at any moment 
when it might suit his ends. 

In blissful ignorance of the weapons which he was putting 
into Gondomar’s hands, James I. decided almost at the same 
moment to despatch an Embassy to Germany to support his 
son-in-law. The envoys he selected were Weston, a clever 
lawyer and financier, who later on was to be Lord High Treasurer 
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and Earl of Portland, and who, at heart, may have leaned to 
the Catholic side, and Sir Edward Conway, son of a former 
Governor of Ostend, and the descendant of an ancient Warwick- 
shire family, who, as Lieutenant Governor of Briel, had won 
the esteem alike of Prince Maurice and of the leading Dutch 
statesmen. He was father-in-law of Sir Isaac Wake, a close 
friend of Carleton, the English Minister at the Hague, and a 
very humble servant of Buckingham, The envoys were in- 
structed to proceed to the courts of Saxony and Bavaria, to 
request the Elector and Maximilian to refrain from attacking 
Bohemia or the Palatinate, and to intervene conjointly with 
England to effect a settlement. 

It is uncertain whether the King believed that his efforts 
would prove successful. Most people thought that he only 
sought to gain time. He was well aware that large forces were 
on their way from Italy and Flanders to attack the Palatine, 
and that he would probably be put under the Ban of the Empire, 
yet he kept repeating that he would not make an unjust war, 
and listened complacently to Gondomar’s hints about the Spanish 
Match. Weston and Conway believed that they were only 
being sent to prove that their master could treat for peace 
without the French, and not because he thought that their 
mission would bring about any results. “As, however, he 
is so inferior in power and reputation to France, people think 
that if the Princes of the Union make peace at all, they would 
rather do so under French auspices than under his. France 
can give them substantial aid, England nothing but empty 
hopes. But one can place but little reliance either on the one 
or the other for the English cannot make up their minds, and 
the Union is acting in a very curious fashion.” [Turin, Ing. 3, 
Gabaleone, 18 June, 1620.] 

The levies for the Palatine were proceeding very slowly. The 
Puritans had raised such an outcry about some outrages which 
the Imperialists had committed in the Palatinate, that James 
I, despite his promise to Gondomar, had been forced to tell him 
that four thousand men would be sent there under Sir Horatio 
Vere. (Do, Gabaleone, 30 June, 1620.] 

Even at the end of July only two thousand of these had been 
got together. “Soldiers cannot be found who will leave the 
flesh pots and comforts of England. Those already enlisted 
include about five hundred gentlemen who have been recruited 
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by the Colonel and Captains. The rest are the lowest of the 
low, and have not the least tincture of military discipline. Things 
have turned out very differently to what many people expected, 
when they made such a noise in the City at the start, and clam- 
oured for the King’s leave to go to Germany, swallow the Em- 
peror whole, “ and then march on to Rome to kick the Pope off 
his throne.” [Do. Gabaleone, 22 July, 1620.] © 

The shrewd observers at the Flemish legation saw plainly 
that James’ one object in despatching the Embassy was to 
keep the Emperor from undertaking any operations that summer 
against either Bohemia or the Palatinate so that he might have 
time to strengthen his son-in-law. For this reason Van Male 
urged that Spinola should take action without further delay. 
[Brussels, E. et G., 363, Van Male, 26 June, 1620.} 

Philip III. had already sent orders to the Archduke that 
the expedition to the Palatinate should be despatched at once, 
and on the twenty-third of May, the Archduke wrote to assent 
to his request, difficult as it would be for him to carry out the 
task without money from Spain and troops from Italy. Spinola, 
with the King’s sanction, was to go to the Palatinate, leaving 
Belveder to take his place in case of necessity in Flanders. The 
Archduke was determined that the expedition should set out 
even if the money from Milan did not arrive. The Dutch would 
stay their hands when they saw preparations in progress upon 
such a scale, and this, of itself, would create a diversion in 
Bohemia. [Do. FE. et G. 184, Philip TIT. to Archduke Albert, 
9, 31 May, 10 June, 1620. Archduke Albert to Philip HI., 
14, 23 May, 1620, Turin, Ing. 3, Gabaleone, 18 June, 1620.) 

It was not until the middle of June that the preparations for 
the invasion of the Palatinate appear to have attracted the 
attention of the English Agent at Brussels, William Trumbull, 
a Puritan of the Puritans. It is characteristic of English diplo- 
macy of that age that such a post as the Agency at one of the 
most important diplomatic centres in Europe should have been 
filled by a man who held no position at its court and who rarely 
penetrated beyond the ante-chamber of Secretary De la Faille, 
whilst the Flemish Minister in London was, in all but im name, 
the equal of the Spanish Ambassador for whom, indeed, he 
seems to have acted at times as Chargé d'affaires. In any 
case the discovery that Spinola was to command the invading 
army came as a complete surprise to Trumbull, and he at once 
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despatched an express to Whitehall with the tidings. In im- 
pressive phrases he warned his master that if he wished “ to 
save and preserve the Palatine, he must forthwith take steps 
to help him, as he did not believe that there is an army now 
on earth which can delay or check them.” The Archduke, who 
was perhaps a better judge of military matters, was not so 
easily satisfied. He pronounced the cavalry to be the beat which 
he had ever seen, chiefly because it received its pay of ten ducats 
[£3] a month to the day, but as all the veterans had left the Spanish 
infantry during the Truce, he did not think it was as brilliant 
as it used to be, “ though it is the nerve of the army and so 
cannot be depleted to fill the ranks of the cavalry.” It would 
be necessary to wait for the arrival of the forces from Italy 
before moving. In the meantime, he was trying to induce 
Denmark to assist the Emperor. [Turin, Ing. 3, Gabaleone 
8 July, 1620. Brussels, BE. e G., 184, Archduke Albert to Philip 
HI., 6 July, 1620.] 

James I. and his advisers were greatly alarmed by the news 
from Brussels. They decided, however, not to abandon their 
plans but to send off Vere at once with such of his four thousand 
men as had been got together, and to hasten the departure of 
Conway and Weston on their mission. It was known that great 
pressure was being put upon Prince Maurice to send reinforce- 
ments to the Palatine, and in England every ill wisher to Spain 
was clamorous for a rupture. On the other hand, the Am- 
bassadors were commanded to ask the Catholic League to refrain 
from taking the offensive against the Palatine, as England was 
remaining neutral as regarded the Emperor. They were to 
invite them to negotiate for a peace which, it was thought, 
indeed, that they would find it difficult to bring about, “ as every 
one believes that the Palatinate will certainly yield to the Spanish 
arms at once. We shall see how things turn out, for the course 
of the war will show us whether they are selling the bear’s skin 
before they have caught the bear.” 

Much to Gondomar’s annoyance, D. Fernando Giron. the 
Spanish Ambassador at Paris, had informed the French Court 
by his master’s express orders, that the Spanish forces would 
occupy the Palatinate upon the thirteenth of July. James I. 
had for the first time realised that the expedition was on the 
point of starting when he received Trumbull’s despatch. He 
had sent at once for Conway and Weston, whom he ordered 
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to set out for Germany without further delay. To the astonish- 
ment of everyone they accordingly left London for Prague 
on the sixteenth of July and were imstructed to visit Brussels, 
the Electors of Cologne, Treves, Mainz, and Saxony, and the 
headquarters of the Evangelical Union at Nuremburg on their 
way thither. They were to do their utmost to induce the Arch- 
duke’s to postpone the departure of Spinola’s force, but all 
well informed people knew that it would be by no means to the 
interest of the House of Austria to comply with the King’s 
requests, Everyone was aware that as regarded Bohemia he 
was acting in a thoroughly dishonest fashion, and that his only 
object was to gain time. 

If His Britannic Majesty himself was to be believed, his policy 
in concerning himself with the affairs of both Bohemia and the 
Palatinate was actuated wholly by the noblest motives. His 
grand-children were the heirs to the Palatinate and he had, 
therefore, every reason to interest himself in the preservation 
of their inheritance, and in the security of his daughter’s dowry. 
He had, moreover, to bear in remembrance that his honour was 
at stake, “for the eyes of all Christendom are fixed upon His 
Majesty, who is the most powerful prince in the union, and 
who is engaged in assisting his son-in-law.” To save the effusion, 
of blood he had refused to recognise him as King of Bohemia. 
[Brussels, E. et G. 363, Van Male, 16 July, 1620. Turin, Ing. 3. 
Gabaleone, 22 July, 1620.) 

In the letter which James I. sent to the Palatine by Sir Edward 
Conway, he wrote that his one object was to avoid a war of 
Religion, which would be fatal to all Christendom. Although 
Lord Doncaster’s mission had been unsuccessful, he was sending 
Wootton to the Emperor whom he believed to be inclined to 
peace. ‘ Since Peace is the object of War, the shortest way to 
attain it is always the best. This is most true in the present case, 
a3, if the war goes on, it will expose Christendom to the danger of 
being invaded through your country.” ([Munich, Gcheime 
Staats, Archiv, Kaste Schwarz, 5418:13, Protestantesche Corves- 
pondenz, 1620, James I. to King of Bohemia, Greenwich, 29 
June, 1620.] 

As James the First was perfectly aware of the efforts which 
his representative at Constantinople, Sir Thomas Roe, was 
making to enrole the Sublime Porte in the ranks of the defenders 
of the cause of the Palatine, that champion of the Reformed Pro- 
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testant Faith, it is difficult to understand his motives in pressing 
this effusion, although his werning in itself was certainly well 
founded. He may have known that Maximilian of Bavaria had 
one of the most perfectly organised Intelligence Departments 
in Europe, and that, as proved to be the case, his letter would 
apeedily find its way to the Ducal Cabinet, where, possibly, his 
noble sentiments would be fully appreciated. 

Such was the position of affairs at Whitehall at the moment 
when Spinola was on the point of setting out for the Palatinate. 
James I., by his proposals to Gondomar for an alliance against 
the Dutch, had rendered himself powerless to interfere, for, 
at any moment, he might find that Maurice was aware of his 
hostile purpose, and that any co-operation between England 
and the United Provinces was wholly out of the question. Had 
not Archduke Albert been sincerely anxious for the maintenance 
of peace with England and for the prolongation of the Truce 
with the Dutch, it is probable that he would have made effective 
use of the weapons which James’ own folly, if it can justly be 
styled so, had placed in his hands. 

It was owing to the Archduke’s forbearance that the King’s 
blunder had little or no influence upon the progress of events in 
Germany and Bohemia. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 


Wuitst Weston and Conway were absorbed in the elaborate 
preparations for their journey, which etiquette demanded from 
an ambassador, Spinola was as busily engaged in getting his 
expedition for the occupation of the Palatinate into readiness to 
set out, but ite departure was delayed, perforce, until the promised 
money arrived from Italy. Philip was sending sixteen hundred 
thousand ducats [£480,000], and seven thousand men from Naples. 
It would be soon enough, he wrote, if the army entered the 
Palatinate by the end of August, whilst the new levies in Flanders 
would deter the Dutch from sending reinforcements to the 
Government at Heidelberg. (Brussels, FE. a G., 184. Philip IT. 
to Archduke Albert, 3, 10 June, 1620. Archduke Albert to 
Philip III., 16 June, 1620.] By the beginning of July, however, 
everything was in readiness for Spinola’s advance. [Do., Arch- 
duke Albert to Philip III., 1, 6 July, 1620.] The Archduke had 
already requested the King to name Spinola Captain General so 
that he might be equal in rank to Bucquoy who commanded the 
Imperial forces in Bohemia. By the advice of the Duke of 
Infantado, the Council of State recommended the King not to 
comply. They pointed out that the expedition was entering the 
Palatinate in the name of the Archduke who had been appointed, 
by the Emperor, Imperial Commissary to execute the sentence 
of the Ban which had been pronounced against the Palatine, 
and that although His Spanish Majesty bore all the charges of 
the army, it was a matter which in no way concerned him. If 
Spinola was to have the title it must, therefore, be given him 
either by the Archduke or by the Emperor as “ Supreme Lord of 
All.” Thus, if the undertaking failed, the Archduke as the 
Emperor’s Commissary, not a Captain-General in the Spanish 
service, would have to bear the blame. [Do., Archduke Albert to 
Philip IIT., 16 June, Philip IIJ. to Archduke Albert, 1 August, 
1620. Villa, R., op cit., p. 351.] 

The delay in sending money to Flanders, which was due to the 
negligence of Cardinal Borgia who had forwarded the bills from 
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Naples to Vienna in place of to Brussels, might well have cost 
Spinola dear. From the outsct he had expected that Bavaria 
would invade the states of the Princes of the Evangelical Union 
whilst he was marching on Heidelberg. These measures would, 
it was hoped, prevent Holland and England from sending rein- 
forcements into the Palatinate, so that England would he obliged 
to negotiate with the Emperor for an arrangement based upon the 
retrocession of Bohemia. [Brussels, FE. & G., 184 Archduke 
Albert to Philip III., 14 April, 1620. Vella, R., op, cit., p. 350, 
quoting Simancas, Estado, leg. 2,034.] 

But, for the moment, Bavaria was to fail him, as, most unex- 
pectedly, Maximilian came to terms with the Princes of the Union. 
Since the early spring the main army of the Union had been 
encamped in Swabia under the command of Margrave Joachim 
Earnest of Anspach, whilst to the terror of Archduke Leopold and 
the Council at Brussels, a detachment had been sent into Alsace 
under Margrave Lewis of Baden. Rusdorf who had heen sent by 
Palatine John, who had been left by Frederick as his Adminis- 
trator at Heidelberg, to report upon the army, gives but a sombre 
picture of its condition. The armament and equipment were of 
every conceivable pattern, and every contingent had its own 
drill and words of command. Margrave Joachim had neither any 
zeal for the service nor any strategical skill, and was thought to 
have taken “a Spanish sleeping draught ” in the shape of a large 
bribe, although Archduke Albert’s correspondence contains 
nothing which points to this. All the members of the Union were 
bitterly jealous of their Generalissimo and were weary of his 
aimless marches through the Circles of Swabia and the Upper 
Rhine. Both the army itself and the Imperial Cities looked upon 
their forced participation in the war as a grievous wrong. The 
soldiers were constantly mutinying, the burghers never ceased 
grumbling, and it was clear that Frederick’s hope that the Union 
would defend the Palatinate rested upon but a slight foundation. 
They could, indeed, oppose but raw levies to the dangers which 
threatened them from Spinola and from Bavaria, for they had no 
commander who was capable of instilling discipline and enthu- 
siasm into their armies, It is clear that Rusdorf saw how little 
they could do to assist Bohemia, and that he was in no wise dis- 
turbed when Maximilian concluded with the Union that Treaty 
of Ulm, which precluded them from taking any action for the 
future to support Frederick, Even the Archduke and Spinola 
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at first misunderstood its significance, yet the Treaty of Ulm 
was destined to prove the chief cause of the ruin of ‘Bohemia. 
{Kruner, F., op. cit., pp. 53-55.] 

The treaty was drawn up in accordance with the suggestions of 
the Mission which had been sent by Louis XIII. to negotiate 
peace and to assure the Emperor of the support of France, if he 
could pursue a policy of conciliation upon the lines they sketched 
out. At ita head was the Duke of Angouléme, with Count de 
Bethune, Abbé de Préaux and Chateauneuf. They were for- 
bidden to visit the Palatine or to recognise him in any way as 
King of Bohemia, and decided, therefore, to support the party led 
by Maximilian who wished to break up the League against the 
Emperor by confining the war to Bohemia. They suggested 
that the Armistice should extend only to the German Princes 
and should not include either the Emperor or the Bohemians. The 
Princes of the Union who had long seen that they were pulling 
the chestnuts out of the fire for the Palatine, willingly agreed to 
terms which whilst they saved their own territories from the 
ravages of war left the Emperor free to carry his arms into the 
Palatinate and to lead the whole forces of the Catholic League to 
support him in Bohemia, [Hanotauz, G., op. cit., Vol. IL, Part 
IL., pp. 386-388.] 

Two days before he signed the treaty, on the eighth of July, 
Maximilian had written to the Archduke from Dillingen to ask 
him to put the Ban against the Bohemians into execution at once, 
and then to turn his arms against the other proscripts. The 
Bavarian army, said the Duke, could not do anything without the 
help of Spanish and Belgian forces. He would gladly have 
carried out the execution before, but had been afraid to leave the 
Catholics and his own territories without protection, It was the 
duty of all the Obedient States to assist His Imperial Majesty in 
putting down rebellions against his authority, particularly as the 
rebels had reduced him to the last extremity by calling in the 
Turks, the Hungarians and others. As some explanation of his 
reasons for coming to terms with the Protestant princes, he went 
on to say that if the Catholics were to take any hostile action 
against the Union at that junction they might inspire some here- 
tics who were now well intentioned, like the Elector of Saxony, 
with very dangerous thoughts and might even lead them to take 
measures which would be most perilous to the Empire. Conse- 
quently at a meeting at Ulm with the chiefs of the Union, he had 
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proposed that the Princes of the Empire should remain neutral, 
and after raising many difficulties, they had, through the media- 
tion of the French Ambassadors, accepted his proposals. These 
were accordingly embodied in the Treaty of Ulm. The Archduke 
looked upon Maximilan’s action as the natural outcome of the 
resolutions which had been adopted in the previous February 
at the meeting of the Catholic League at Wurzburg, which had 
been attended on behalf of Belgium by Chancellor Pecquius and 
Wisscher. It had been decided that the Elector of Saxony and 
the Princes of the two Saxon Circles should retain the ecclesias- 
tical property which they held, on condition that they remained 
neutral. By signing the Treaty, on the other hand, Maximilian 
had precluded himself from carrying out his agreement to invade 
the territories of the Princes of the Union at the moment when 
Spinola entered the Palatinate. Thus the Spaniards would be 
left exposed to the attacks of all the Palatine’s neighbours, whilst 
the expedition would now give the Catholics bitter annoyance m 
place of coming at their earnest entreaty. “ Whilst they are at 
peace with the Protestants, they will be very ill-pleased to see 
any army marching towards those parts for, however strictly the 
people are kept in hand they cannot but do some damage. It also 
makes a great difference to us, because, before, we knew that the 
League would help us in a thousand ways, and now we cannot feel 
sure how we stand with them. Your Majesty may imagine how 
perplexed I should be if they were to throw obstacles in the path 
of the army and so force it to turn back.’’ However, as Spinola 
had been ordered to send a great part of his troops in advance to 
Coblentz, “ a place which belongs to the Elector of Treves and is 
hard by the Palatinate,” where they expected that the Italians 
would join them, he had decided that the whole army should 
assemble there by the eighteenth of August so that they might 
be ready to march on the Palatinate if the Duke of Bavaria 
resumed active operations, or else, might remain in the place, and 
by keeping the Protestants together in ita neighbourhood prevent 
them, as Maximilian himself had pointed out, from sending rein- 
forcements to Bohemia. It would be best to tell the Duke that if 
the Palatine were put into the Ban, His Majesty himself would 
carry out the sentence and advance into the Palatinate. The 
Archduke added that he thought it somewhat singular that 
Belgium had not been included in an agreement which left 
the Catholics at liberty to act as they pleased in Bohemia 
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and in Austria. The Duke excused himself for the omis- 
sion of Belgium on the ground that he did not want to 
prevent Spinola’s expedition from being carried out. He wished 
that the Spanish and Belgian forces should be kept in readiness 
to take the field as such a demonstration would prevent any 
Protestant reinforcements from being sent to the Bohemians. He 
intended to take Upper Austria in hand first, and would then seek 
out the main body of the enemy so as to take advantage of any 
opportunities which might offer themselves to him. 

The Archduke ended by saying that he had been deeply 
grieved by the Duke’s decision which had taken Spimola com- 
pletely by surprise. [Brussels, F. et G., 184, Archduke Albert to 
Philip II., 19 July, 1620. Villa, R., op. cit., p. 350, quoting 
Simancas. Botado, leg. 2.309, Spinola to King, July, 1620. ] 

The Treaty of Ulm provided that the Evangelical Union and 
the Catholic League should remain at peace, but that this agree- 
ment was not to extend to Bohemia and its dependencies. The 
troops of the Union were to remain in their positions at the time 
of ita signature, and the passage of any forces through the various 
territories was to be regulated in accordance with the Imperial 
Constitutions ao as to prevent the commission of wilful damage. 

Maximilian himself seemed to think that his conduct in signing 
the treaty required further explanation, and accordingly addreased 
a lengthy memorandum on the subject to Count Khevenhiiller, 
his envoy at Madrid, although his arguments ran on somewhat 
different lines to those of his letter from Dillingen to Archduke 
Albert. . 

It had been said, he wrote, that he ought to have let matters 
drag on until Spinola had got a foothold in Germany which he 
could use as a base for completing the overthrow of the Evangelical 
Union. This, however, was quite contrary to the object for which 
the Catholic League had been founded namely to secure the 
German Catholics against the attacks of their Protestant neigh- 
bours, and when this end was achieved, to send reinforcements 
to the Emperor. They had, indeed, frequently assured the 
Princes of the Union that they did not intend to take the offensive 
against them. His own Chancellor, Dr. Jocher, had taken an 
active part in negotiating the Treaty of Ulm. Had they failed to 
arrange it, the Catholics might, for a time, have been prevented 
from sending help to the Emperor. In that case the whole weight 
of the war might have been thrown upon Austria. What Imperial 
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forces there were in Bohemia were blockaded in and about Bud- 
weis, and those still in the field, which were far inferior in strength 
to the Bohemians, were falling back on Vienna. As for the out- 
look in Hungary nothing was to be expected except that, “ the 
Hungarians with those immense forces, which they are for ever 
bragging about, would unite with the Bohemians in Austria itself. 
Thus there was the greatest danger that the enemy might disperse 
the Imperialists, and get possession of Vienna, Styria, and the 
adjoining provinces,” It was by no means out of the question 
that the Bohemian, Hungarian, and Austrian rebels might form a 
junction in Upper Austria and march into Bavaria. If they did 
so “the Catholic army might find itself penned in between the 
Bohemians and Hungarians to the South, and the forces of the 
Evangelical Union to the North. Again Saxony, which had been 
ordered by the Emperor to invade Bohemia, had turned restive 
and had refused to budge until it was certain that the Bavarian 
Army would not be brought to a standstill either by that of the 
Union or by some other cause, so that it could not carry out 
Ceesar’s orders simultaneously with the Saxons.” The Catholic 
forces could not be kept Iving idle whilst the Emperor and Austria 
were in the utmost danger. If the resolution which the Catholic 
League had adopted at its meeting at Mulhein as to the 
Feclesiastical Lands was not to be carried out in a manner 
directly the contrary of that intended by its authors, the 
Saxons must be goaded into action “It waa decided, 
therefore, that the most prudent line to take would be 
that the Duke of Bavaria should adhere to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Catholic League, and should enter into the Treaty of 
Ulm. He would, thus, give security to the Catholics and be 
placed in a position to give speedy help to the Emperor.” [Munitch, 
Geh, S. A.. KS., 292/4. Berichte aus Madrid, Graf von Kheren- 
huller, 1620-1624. “The Reasons why Bavaria accepted the 
Treaty of Ulm with the Protestants, 23 July, 1620.) 

It is evident from these laboured explanations that Maximilian’s 
one object was to prevent any foreign force, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, from crossing the frontiers of Germany, and that if the 
Emperor’s hereditary dominions were to be saved, they should be 
saved by German arms. 

Take the Archduke Albert, Philip III. was very disagreeably 
surprised by the news of the Treaty of Ulm, and was greatly 
annoyed that the Duke of Bavaria should have signed it without 
communicating with either the Emperor or Ojiate and with the 
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assistance of French envoys. He urged that Spinola should with- 
out delay consult Ferdinand, Ofiate, and Maximilian as to his 
future plans for assisting the Catholic cause in Germany. He 
left the Archduke a free hand to act as he might think best, “ but 
considering what the Bavarian said as to the Ban,” it might be 
as well, “if the Duke takes any such steps,” to get the Emperor 
to name him as his Commissioner so that he might execute it at 
the same time as Maximilian, “It may be as well to send 
Spinola and hia forces to Bohemia at once. Whichever way he goes 
there he will always be falling in with bits of Catholic terntory, 
and it scarcely seems possible that any resistance could be offered 
successfully to such a large army either on its march there or in 
Bohemia, where he could settle matters with one stroke. One 
must use a gentle hand with the Duke of Bavaria, though it will be 
as well to let him see that Y.R.H. could have handled him in 
another fashion, but a break with him would mean disaster.” 
It would be as well not to use the Spanish and Burgundian troops 
unnecessarily, Those from Italy were all veterans and the enemy 
had nothing but raw recruits to oppose to them. If the Arch- 
duke’s fears were realized and they had to fight the Dutch again, 
Spain would have to face the best troops in the world. The 
veteran cavalry, too, should not be thrown away lightly as the 
Dutch horse was some of the most experienced in existence, and 
could overrun the whole country, if they were put in the field, 
which might bring about some unfortunate resuit. [Brussel, 
E. et G., 384, Philip ITI., to Archduke Albert, 5 August, 1620.] 
If Maximilian distrusted the Spaniards, the Government at 
Madrid equally distrusted Maximilian. It was believed that he 
was scheming to occupy the whole of the Palatinate on the ground 
that as the last Palatine had died without male issue he suc- 
ceeded as male heir. Directly the Ban had been proclaimed 
against the Palatine, Bavarian troops were said to have entered 
his dominions and occupied some of his fortresses. “ This news 
has been very ill taken here.”” The whole world knew that 
Spinola had asked for fresh instructions when he had learnt what 
the Duke of Bavaria’s intentions were, and had pointed out that 
if he advanced against the Palatinate, he would have to fight 
Maximilian’s forces as well as the Palatine’s, so that they at once 
held their hands. The Council had sent off an express to 
Flanders with their answer, but it was not known what it was. 
[Turin, Spagna, 17, Tarantaise to Duke, 9 August, 1620.] 
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Khevenhiiller lost no time in contradicting these reports, but 
admitted that fresh instructions had been sent to Spinola, which 
were drafted upon the supposition that the Duke had either 
entered or was about to enter the Palatinate. Such, however, was 
not thecase. In reply to the Emperor’s orders to put the sentence 
against the Palatine into execution, Maximilian had written that 
if “ Marquis Spinola had entered the Palatinate at the end of June, 
he would have gone himself and done so at once. As the Marquis 
had been delayed, he could not stir without the support of the 
Spaniards, as he would have had every Protestant upon him.” 
This was the reason why, with the help of the French Ambassa- 
dors, he had concluded a truce and suspension of hostilities with 
the Protestants which was “ to hold good until Spinola’s arrival. 
Spinola has written here to say that by the time his despatch 
atrived he would be on his way to the Palatinate, H.M. has sent 
back a reply by the same express with orders to enter it at once.” 
(Do., Tarantaise to Duke, 11 August, 1620.] 

Such was the outcome of Cardinal Borgia’s bhinder as to the 
remittances from Naples. 

It is possible that Spinola would have marched into Bohemia 
in place of invading the Palatinate, had he not known that Bavaria 
and Saxony would greatly resent any interference on the part of 
Spain with a task to which they were already setting their hands. 
It was true that by invading the Palatinate he would excite 
English feeling against him to the highest degree, but he believed 
that James I. was completely under the influence of Gondomar, 
whilst Maximilian, on the other hand, might prove an active and 
a dangerous opponent. His own army consisted of only eight 
thousand foot and two thousand horse, and, as no troops could be 
spared from Belgium, he was obliged to protect the territories of 
the Elector of Cologne, who had sent all his forces to assist 
Maximilian and had left them unprotected. The experience 
of the past had shown what a risk it was to allow the electorate of 
Cologne to fall into hostile hands. [Brussels, F, et G., 184. 
Archduke Albert to Philip IIL, 16 August, 26 September, 24 
October, 20 December, 1620.] 

Yet it was known at Munich that the Bohemians stood in dread 
of an invasion by Spinola, who might have done well to come to 
an understanding with Maximihan on the subject. 
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CHAPTER XXY 


Spain and the German Catholics might be upon terms of mutual 
suspicion, veiled under a show of devotion and courtesy, but 
Frederick, since he had ascended the throne of Bohemia had, as 
if of set purpose, done his best to alienate every section of public 
opinion throughout Europe. 

His new subjects, although they were looked upon as heretics 
by the adherents of the Catholic Faith as defined at Trent, still 
retained a deep reverence for the outward rites and ceremonies of 
the religion of their Utraquist forefathers. Their King had 
celebrated the Eucharist in Calvinistic fashion in the venerated 
sanctuary on the Hradschin, and had removed the sacred images 
from the churches and from their streets. Riots at Prague 
threatened to avenge the outraged crucifixes. 

In his declaration on his succession, the King had laid great 
stress upon the fact that the Rmperor had employed the resources 
which should have been employed against the Turks in Hungary 
on his efforts to subvert the Bohemian Constitution, and James I. 
had warned him that the struggle in Bohemia might open a road 
for the Turks to enter Europe. He could not, therefore, but be 
aware of the feelings which any attempts on his part to secure 
Turkish support would, if detected, arouse against him, 

Yet scarcely had he set foot in his capital when he had opened 
negotiations with Bethlen Gabor, Prince of Transylvania, a 
Turkish vassal, who after long wavering between the Catholics 
and the Lutherans, eventually accepted the Creed of Augsburg 
with the hand of Catherine, sister of the Elector of Brandenburg 
and the Queen of Sweden, who consoled him for his rejection by an 
Austrian Archduchess. 

Transylvania might be a valuable ally to Bohemia, both from 
its geographical situation, and from the hordes of Szekler horse- 
men, the kinsmen of the Magyars, who, at a word from their Great 
Prince, might pour forth from their mountains to face the Belgian 
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dragoons and Polish light horse whom the Emperor had gathered 
round his standards. It had long been a Turkish fief, but by the 
Treaty of Sitavorok, which in 1606 had been concluded between 
the Emperor Rudolph IT. and Sultan Ahmed I., it had in some 
degree been freed from its subjection to the Porte. [Ztmes op. 
cit., Vol. XXIV., p. 374.] Bethien Gabor, therefore, although, at 
times, he affected to look upon himeelf as a member of the Holy 
Roman Empire, was, in reality, in a very ambiguous position, and 
was, thus, admirably fitted to act as an intermediary between the 
East and the West. To Bethlen Gabor Frederick addressed him- 
self in the winter of 1619 with a request that he would asaist him 
to negotiate a peace with the Turks. 

At that moment the Turks were in no position to take an 
active part in the affairs of Central Europe. They had just passed 
through a palace resolution and were engaged in a severe contest 
with the Persians, who were then at the height of their power 
under Shah Abbas the Great, for the possession of the Vilayet 
of Bagdad. At Bethlen Gabor’s request, however, Sultan Osman 
II. sent Mohammed Aga as his representative to Prague, where 
Frederick gave as great offence by parading himself with the 
envoy in public as his Court preacher, Scultetus did by a sermon 
at St. Veit’s, in which he affirmed the essential identity of Islam 
with Christianity. (Vehse, #., op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 273.) 

Had Frederick confined himself to such demonstrations, it 
would have been of little practical consequence, but, when he 
sought to secure the active aid of the Porte against his opponents, 
his conduct became a source of very grave danger to the whole of 
Christendom, for it was not fifty years since every Catholic 
cathedral had echoed with the 7’ Deum for the victory of Lepanto, 
which had first stayed the onrush of the tide of Turkish conquest, 
and a few aged men might even remember the Turkish horsetails 
waving at the very gates of Vienna during the famous siege of 
1529. Ninety years later the Turk was still an ever present danger 
to the eye of every statesman in the Catholic world. 

In his terror at the ominous news which reached him by every 
post from Brussels, Frederick on the twelfth of July, 1620, des- 
patched Johannes 4 Kolln, who two years before had been at 
Constantinople as envoy from the Bohemian Estates, on a special 
mission to the Sublime Porte. The Ambassador, who was accom- 
panied by representatives of the four Crown Lands of Bohemia, 
took with him letters to the Pasha of Buda to request him to 
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assist him on his journey, as well as a long memorandum addressed 
to the Sultan by the nobles and estates of the four provinces, and 
a letter from Frederick himself. Within a few days copies of all 
these documents had come into the possession of Maximilian of 
Bavaria, who well knew their value as weapons against the Bohe- 
Mian cause. 

Frederick’s letter to the Sultan was purely complimentary, but 
the memorandum from the nobles was a document of serious 
importance. It gave a statement of their case in the clearest 
terms. They had risen against those who by the advice of 
Spanish tyrants had sought to deprive them of their ancient rights, 
and to justify their deposition of Ferdinand, gave proofs that the 
Kingdom was elective. In his reply Mohammed, the Pasha of 
Buda, requested that the King, as a token of his friendship, should 
should hand over to the Bey of Gran the fortress of Bacs, which 
was the key to the lands between the Danube and the Theiss, until 
such time as a trustworthy person could be sent from Bohemia 
to take it over. Frederick must inclide the Sublime Porte in any 
peace which he might nake with the Emperor. Ifthe Pasha could 
do as he pleased, he would make Frederick the master of many 
kingdoms. In plain language the King of Bohemia was asked to 
open a breach through which the Turk might enter Central 
Furope, and was thus to give the European powers, as represented 
by the Holy Roman Empire, ample justification for any chastis2- 
ment which might be inflicted upon him and his subjects. Once 
Bacs was in Turkish hands, it seemed but little likely that it 
would be handed over to a “ trustworthy ” commissioner from 
Prague. [{Munich, (eh. St. .A., Prot. Corr, K.8. 548/13. Copy of 
letter from Frederick, Count Palatine, to the Emperor of the 
Turks, 12 July, do. to Pasha of Buda, 12 July. The Nobles, 
Knights, and Free Cities of Bohemia, etc., to the Sultan. Hrad- 
‘schin, 9 May, 1620. For Johannes 4 Kolln’s mission to Cor- 
stantinople in 1618, c/., Vehse, E., op. cit., Vol. I., p. 273.] 

Whilst Johannes & Kolln and his companions were toiling 
towards Constantinople through the Serbian oak woods, the Royal 
Bohemian Councillor and Chamberlain, Wolrad a Plessen was on 
his way to the residence of Bethlen Gabor, to whom he had been 
despatched, as soon as it was known that the Bavarians were 
about to enter Upper Austria, with a request that the Prince would 
come in person to assist in the defence of Bohemia. From 
‘Olmiitz, when on his return in the middle of August, ‘Plessen 
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forwarded a report on his mission to Prague, which gives a clear 
account of the Prince of Transylvania’s views. 

Bethlen Gabor was sending a thousand Szekler cavalry under 
Count Sigismund Cornish to jom the Bohemian army. They 
might be employed in raids upon Bavaria, “ though I am afraid 
that the Upper Palatinate will not get off scot-free,” for these 
Szeklers could not be kept in hand even in Hungary. “‘ Mr. 
Franz Rewaz, the Lord Lieutenant of Turocz County, who 
escorted me back to Wissenwitz in Moravia, complained to me 
bitterly of their conduct, and said that his vassals had been 
grievously misused by Count Cornish’s horse. His exact words 
in Latin were: ‘I have written in very angry terms to Count 
Sigismund, because he has quartered himself and his Szeklere upon 
my district like this, for they treat my vassals abominably. 
They are not content with food and drink for themselves, and oats 
and fodder for their chargers, but they ask them for money and 
carry off their horses.’ I leave it to Y.R.H. to imagine what these 
Szeklera will do elsewhere. Bethlen Gabor’s army will consist of 
fifteen thousand horse and five thousand foot. 

‘* As the Prince of Transylvania is a very far-sighted and long- 
headed man, he said to me, entirely on his own initiative, ‘ What 
should we do, if Marquis Spinola and his army were to march 
on Bohemia or Austria? We should be far too weak to continue 
an offensive and should be obliged to remain on the defensive, 
and should thus he brought, and that ere long, to utter ruin, for 
we should only be flapping on one wing and should soon be 
caught,’ 

“I gave him some reasons, which he owned were clear enough, 
and pointed out some circumstances which go to show that Mar- 
quis Spinola will cross neither the Moselle nor the Main this year. 
Were he to pass either river and sit down before some fortified 
place either in the Palatinate or elsewhere, it is impossible to 
suppose that he would not he detained before it until winter came 
on him with his task uncompleted. In either case, I continued, 
we had no great reason to fear that Spinola would put in an 
appearance either in Bohemia or in Austria this autumn. But, 
if on the other hand Spinola were to make up his mind to march 
upon either one or the other by the road which runs by Mainz, 
the Wetterau, Fichstadt, the Upper Palatinate and the gap in the 
Béthmerwald between Taus and Klettau, which is fairly straight 
and wide, or else advance on Austria by Luxemburg, Lorraine, 
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Alsace, Swabia, and Bavaria, without getting himself hung up or 
allowing himself to engage in any other undertaking on the way, 
I must own, I said, that I cannot see how he could meet with any 
resistance or obstacle which would prevent him from marching 
straight on us, except merely the length of the road, and 80, 
granting he will take some time to do so, we should one fine day 
find him at our throats.” In the original this passage is marked 
with a hand and scored by the side, evidently by Maximilian 
himself. It completely justifies his policy in concluding the 
Treaty of Ulm. “To this the Prince replied: ‘In that case 
could we not avail ourselves of the help of the Turkish Emperor ? ’ 
I answered, ‘ One can only overcome extreme danger by taking 
extreme risks, and we have long ago been set an example by more 
than one Pope, who had recourse to the Turk to protect himself 
against his foes.’ That pleased His Highness, who said, ‘ In that 
case I would have thirty thousand Turks marched into Styria by 
Kanischa. 

If the King of Bohemia wished it, Bethlen Gabor thought that 
he would be able to meet him at Briinn about the twenty-fourth 
of September. He urged him to avail himself “ of the opportunity 
which now presents itself for cutting out some work for Poland at 
home, so that the Poles mav have cause for looking to their own 
preservation rather than to making mischief between their 
neighbours, and thinks that in view of this expedient Prince 
Radziwill, who is the brother-in-law of Margrave Joachim Earnest 
of Jagerndorf, ought to be incognito at Briinn at the same time. 
But His Highness wants the chief centre of disturbance to be in 
the neighbourhood of Cracow, as he could then send a contingent 
of five or six thousand men to reinforce Prince Radziwill and his 
associates, and it would not be so convenient to him to do ao if 
they were to turn everything topsy-turvy in rome place which 
waa too far off from the frontiers of Hungary.” 

Plessen was greatly struck with the excellence of the Hungarian 
lancers and infantry. When praising them to the Prince he had 
mentioned to him that when, during the siege of Danzig, the 
burghers and the garrison were making a sortie, supported by 
the Scotch and German infantry, the Hungarian foot had charged 
them and had cut down most of them with their scimitars, before 
they had had time to reload their pieces. The Prince replied, 
“ My father led that charge.” 

The Prince was having a bridge built at Presburg to replace one 
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which had been carried away by ice and floods the year before, and 
after pointing out what a blow it would be to the Bohemians if 
they were to lose Upper Austria said, “ It would be best for us all 
if we were to make up our minds to march without stopping 
straight on the Key,” meaning the Emperor. He was anxious 
for a meeting with Anhalt so that they might discuss the best 
means for “ striking a good blow and for cutting off the enemy’s 
right arm, if they could.” Anhalt, he said, ought to march on 
Vienna forthwith, so as to draw Count Bucquoy out of his quar- 
ters, and thus get the opportunity, for which he was so keenly 
anxious, of haying a tussle with him in the open at his own time. 
If Bucquoy were to advance down the other side of the Danube 
to relieve Vienna, Anhalt might occupy his quarters, but this 
would be a matter for the King himself to decide. [Munich, do., 
548/13. “A Bohemian Envoy to Bethlen Gabor to the King 
of Bohemia, Olmiitz, 11-21, August, 1622. That this envoy 
was Wolrad a Plessen is shown by the King’s letter to Bethlen 
Gabor do, Prague, 18-28 August, 1620. 

It was plain that if Bethlen Gabor’s snggestions could be car- 
ried into effect, the only hope of safety for the Emperor lay in the 
support of the Catholic League, aud that Maximilian’s foresight 
was fully justified. Had the Turks entered Styria, they would 
have deprived the Austrians of the services of those Croats and 
Pandours, who formed the bulk of their cavalry, and the defec- 
tion of the House of Radziwill would have to a large extent, 
prevented them from recruiting Cossacks in Poland. Under 
such circumstances Vienna must have almost certainly fallen 
either to the Bohemians or to the Turks, and, once the great 
bulwark of the Eastern March had been broken down, the revolt 
of Upper Austria would have opened a road both for the Turks 
and for their allies into the heart of Germany. 

[For the services of the House of Radziwill to the Emperor of 
Vehse E. op. cit., Vol. I.] By listening to such suggestions 
Frederick was sealing his doom. 

In words at least His Bohemian Majesty showed himself quite 
willing to agree to Bethlen’s proposals. He sent orders to 
Anhalt to co-operate with the Prince of Transylvania when- 
ever he found an opportunity, but, for the moment, it was out of 
the question for him to do so, “ We learn from intercepted 
letters from Vienna that Marquis Spinola is on the point of leading 
his army straight to our Kingdom of Bohemia. It would be 
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the greatest conceivable danger to our Common Cause, if, under 
such circumstances, Anhalt’s army were at a distance from this 
Kingdom, and so he has to remain here to make head against 
any attempts of Bucquoy’s. We are, therefore, obliged to ask 
Y. H. as a friend to put your army in the field and march 
to join a force which is in Austria under the Prince of Anhalt, so 
that we may be beforehand with the enemy, and be free either 
to conduct operations in the territories of the House of Austria 
or to transfer them into either the Archbishopric of Salzburg or 
the Duchy of Bavaria. We think, likewise, that a Hungarian force 
should be detached into Styria at once, so as to oblige Spinola to 
turn aside from this Kingdom, as we do not doubt but that the 
junction of Y.H.’s army with Anhalt’s can be effected without 
the slightest risk, and then this Kingdom and the Confederated 
Provinces will not be exposed by delay to the gravest dangers. 
It is certam that Cesar, the Spaniards, and their allies are 
raising every stone, yea, even stirring up hell itself against our 
common, just, and honourable cause.” (Munich do., Frederick 
to Bethlen Gabor, 18-28 August, 1620.] 

To Bethlen Gabor’s delight Frederick fully approved of his 
plan for recovering Croatia and Slavonia, which had formerly 
belonged to Hungary, and for occupying those parts of Styria 
beyond the Danube which, in Austrian hands, were a serious 
danger to his dominions. The Prince thought that ‘‘ Cwsar 
himself should be harassed and pressed hard in the neighbour- 
hood of Vienna, and that they should overrun not only Styria 
and Carinthia but even Bavaria itself with their whole forces,” 
words which are underlined in the origmal. ‘‘ They would thus 
turn aside the designs of the enemy and force them to occupy 
themselves with their own defence, in place of seizing other 
people’s property. We hope and trust, indeed, that we can 
carry out this scheme with the greatest ease and to the best 
advantage.” 

The negotiations which were in progress in Germany between 
the League and the Union would be a serious danger if they led 
to the conclusion of a separate convention within the Empire. 
The King of Bohemia was at the head of the Union, “ and unless 
the Convention was extended and thrown open so as to cover 
the whole Empire,” his territories would be exposed to be in- 
vaded by the whole force of the enemy. It was most necessary 
that the Princes of the Union, continued Bethlen Gabor, should 
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not remain merely as idle onlookers in this time of extreme 
peril.” The King must urge them to join him with all their 
forces, “so as to bring about a peace which will include all, and 
will, therefore, be of much greater advantage to them so far as 
their own safety is concerned.” [do. Bethlen Gabor to the King 
of Bohemia, 20 August, 1620.] 

But his wise counsels came too late. The Princes of the 
Union had withdrawn their support from Bohemia in due legal 
form, and by that arrangement in its most literal sense they 
intended to abide. The Evangelical Union had neither a thought- 
out policy nor any inherent strength. Though under the terms 
of their agreement with the League they were bound not to 
take up arms against the Emperor, they yet kept up their con- 
tingents upon what it pleased them to believe to be a war footing, 
and were constantly intriguing for the support of foreign powers. 
Former experiences had given them bitter proof of the utter 
indifference of England, yet they heard with perfect faith that 
Digby at Madrid was assuring the Spanish Ministers that James 
I. could not remain indifferent if the Palatinate was invaded and 
that he had told Gondomar that he must stand by his son-in-law. 
[Do. K.S, 292/4, Khevenhiiller, to Duke of Bavaria, Madrid, 6 
September, 1620.] In vain they counted on the support of 
Denmark, of the Dutch, and of the Elector of Brandenburg. 
Christian IV. of Denmark, who was already in treaty with Spain, 
declined to interfere in the quarrel; in the Netherlands Count 
Maurice was talking of a personal reconciliation with the King 
of Spain and Archduke Albert had some difficulty in brushing 
aside a scheme for taking Maurice’s trusted agent in certain 
very equivocal negotiations, Don Emmanuel of Portugal, the 
more or less legitimate representative of its former dynasty, 
into Spanish pay, whilst secret messages were constantly pass- 
ing between Maurice and Madrid through friars of the stamp of 
Brother Henrique Condé; finally, Brandenburg, who was 
in some degree overawed by the presence of Spinola’s forces 
near Juliers, was utterly disgusted by the vacillation of England 
and was in no humour to risk a single soldier on the Palatine’s 
behalf. The forces of the Union were left as helpless onlookers 
at Worms, where the Margrave of Anspach had fixed his head- 
quarters, whilst the Imperial and Bavarian forces crossed the 
frontier of Bohemia, Such was the result of the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Ulm by Maximilian of Bavaria, but Germany was 
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destined to pay dearly for his momentary triumph. [Brussels, 
E @ G@., 184. Archduke Albert to Philip III., 19 July, 20 October 
1620, Philip III. to Archduke Albert 20 October, 1620, quoting 
a letter from Holland to Zuiiiga, 29 June, 1620. Kruner, F. op. 
cit. pp. 53-55-) 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


We have seen that James I. summoned Weston and Conway to the 
palace the moment he learnt from Trumbull’s despatch that 
Spinola’s army was on the point of departure; on the morning 
following their audience the two envoys, by His Majesty’s special 
command, set out for Brussels, They left London on July the 
sixteenth, and, after a toilzome journey through the rain, reached 
Calais on the twenty-first, and Brussels on the twenty-fifth, 

“ little expecting at this season of the year so troublesome a way 
as we found.” [Brussels, E. e G., 363, Van Male, London, 16 
July. London S.P.0., 8.P. For., Flanders, 14, £ 162, Conway 
to Buckingham, Brussels, 22 July, 1620, St. Vet.] 

However pressing his business might be, Conway was anxious 
to make a good appearance at the Courts which he was about 
to visit. The future member for Evesham was fond of dress, 
and, even when he was Secretary of State, and over fifty years 
of age, was to be seen flaunting in bright yellow at Newmarket 
Races. Accordingly Lady Conway, a daughter of that great 
Gloucestershire house of Tracy, to which one of the murderers 
of Saint Thomas of Canterbury had belonged, sent him from his 
Warwickshire home “ the great diamond ring and the jewel pen- 
dant with diamond,” with an ill spelt if well meant warning 
“to be very careful of yourself and of your diet. Drink not 
too much wine for fear of a burning ague. Remember to take in 
the morning your amber I use to make.” (London, Brit. Mus., 
Add. Mss. 23, 213, f. 5 (Conway Papers), Katherine Conway to 
Sir E. Conway, Luddington, 1 July, 1620.) Apparently amber- 
grease was one of those panaceas which could be employed 
to advantage on almost every occasion. 

The instructions to the envoys had been drafted and redrafted, 
but in their final form they breathed the true spirit of Stuart 
diplomacy. They were such as might have been expected 
from statesmen who, at one and the same time, were endeavouring 
to secure the alliance of Spain against the Dutch Republic, 
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and to shield from her just wrath a rebel agamst the 
Emperor who had threatened her dearest interests. 

They were upon no account to engage England either directly 
or indirectly upon either side, but were to do their utmost to 
bring about a speedy settlement. With this object they shenld 
endeavour to prevent any invasion of the Palatinate which, 
“by all claims of paternal affection and honour,” James was 
bound to defend. If possible they were to induce the King 
of Rohemia and the Emperor to refrain from attacking each 
other’s territories whether in Austria or in either Palatinate 
until their differences as to Bohemia had been settled by a 
mediation approved of by both. His Majesty took great credit 
to himeelf because he had refrained from recognising his son- 
in-law as King, as other nations had done, and from giving him 
any assistance, although the envoys were particularly directed 
to explain to the princes whom they visited, but ‘as that it 
may not imply a menace,” that “we do well understand of 
how great importance our declaration would have heen or may yet 
be for turning the balance of the affairs of Christendom especi 
in this conjuncture.” [Do. Add. Mss. 35,832, f. 11, “ Instruc- 
tions to Sir Edward Conway, Kt., and Sir Richard Weston, 
Kt., ete.] 

It is probable that under the Tudors such instructions would 
have been framed in a very different style. But during the 
eighty-five years which elapsed between the accession of James 
I. and the deposition of James II., England was for the most 
part destined to be a potential rather than an active force in 
the affairs of Europe, although that potential force was one 
which no wise statesman from Spinola to Colbert and Seignelay 
dared to leave out of their calculations. It was the strength 
which England stored up during those eighty-five years of com- 
parative peace abroad, which enabled her to recover from the 
effecta of her civil discords, and to bear the strain of those long 
wars which lasted from tho Revolution of 1688 to the Peace of 
Utrecht, without ruining her recuperative powers, as France and 
Spain did in their contests in the Netherlands, in Germany, and in 
Italy. The French Revolution sprang in no small degree from the 
sufferings of the people which had their origin in those wars. It 
waa because the English Revolution was the work of prosperous 
citizens who were inspired mainly by their desire to defend their 
religion and their ancient liberties that the English Revolution waa 
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Conservative, and that prosperity was in & great measure due to 
the seemingly timid diplomacy of her Stuart Kings. 

On the day after their arrival at Brussels, Conway and 
Weston received an invitation to wait upon the Archdukes at 
Mariemont, the pleasant summer palace, whose park now contains 
some of the largest coalpits in Belgium. Van Male’s suggestions 
had done their work amongst the statesmen at Brussels, and 
Trumbull, who was in touch with the Secretary De la Faille, was 
far from sanguine that they would succeed in their mission. 
“JT do much apprehend they shall here encounter many and 
great difficulties, and that these Princes will in the conclusion 
directly or indirectly betray their want of power to alter the 
resolutions of Spain and the Empire.” [Zondon, S.P.0., S.P. 
For. Flanders 14, f. 156, W. Trumbull to Sir R. Naunton, 22 
July, 1620, S.V.} 

The rain still continued, but on the twenty-ninth of July 
they journeyed to Mariemont “over ways vile, chargeable, 
and not without danger for a lone man,” crossed the field of 
Waterloo, and had their audience with the Archdukes. Their 
interview with the Infanta was merely a visit of ceremony, but 
they remained with the Archduke, although he was indisposed, 
for some time. As Trumbull had foretold, His Highness an- 
swered their representations by saying that the matter which 
they urged about the Palatinate was out of his power, but that 
he would send Chancellor Pecquius to discuss their proposals 
with them at Brussels. “The Marquis Spinola prepares for 
Germany @ toute reste.” The Archduke said in so many words 
“that he did prepare arms to be employed to the aid of the 
Emperor his brother for the recovery of that inheritance of the 
House of Austria, which had been broken away by force.” With 
this answer “ we took leave for that time seeing the weakness of 
his body such that we thought it no good fashion to hold him 
longer. From his presence we were brought into the garden, 
and entertained with a banquet which we found ready in one of 
the arbours standing in the middle of a very long and goodly 
close walk, and from thence the Count of Noyel reconducted 
us to Binch.” 

Conway had learnt to love gardening in Holland, and, doubt- 
leas, he was charmed with the pergolas and pleached allies of 
Mariemont, whose modela we can see to-day in the engravings — 
of Passwus. 
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Back to Brussels they toiled through the mire to meet Chan- 
cellor Pecquius who had hastened from Ghent to receive them. 
In the Archduke’s name he assured them that no decision had 
yet been come to as to the place where the army, which had 
been organized in Flanders, was to be employed and despatched. 
He would do what he could to forward their efforts to bring 
about s settlement upon fair terme between the Emperor and 
the Palatine. As Conway knew “ that the artillery was put in 
readiness to march,” and that Marquis Spinola was setting out 
on August the ninth,” the end is apparent as for the invading of 
the Palatinate,” this answer gave him but cold comfort, and he 
bluntly told the Chancellor that it “ was such as to increase his 
suspicion.” They were going on, he said, to Lorraine and 
Bavaria, but they did not know whether they should go on to the 
Emperor, as it was so evident that they could do nothing to pre- 
vent the invasion of the Palatinate by doing so. They begged 
Pecquius, as that invasion might well be begun before they 
could reach Vienna, that be “would put a hand” to induce the 
Archduke to come to a decision before they left Brussels, and to 
say plainly whether he meant to attack that province or not. 
In vain Pecquius tried to persuade them to content themselves 
with his former answer, as he alleged with perfect truth that he 
had no power to say more. On this the Ambassadors stormed and 
blustered, threatening that their master could within a very 
short time raise forty or fifty thousand men and despatch them 
into Flanders, the moment any attempt was made upon the 
Palatinate, and “that a long and bloody war would spring 
from it, which would set all Christendom on fire.” The King 
had no wish to mix himself up in the affairs of Austria and 
Bohemia, but was bound to defend the Palatinate for his daughter 
and her children, They, therefore, besought the Archduke to 
reflect before it was too late, as they did not wish to trouble him 
with any further requests. On this Pecquius took his leave, 
and in his written reply, merely repeated what he had already 


said. 

“He declared that there is no particular local resolution 
touching the employment of the army which is ready to march, 
but only a general design to aid the Emperor. The same 
language was held by the Marquis Spinola, who came to visit 
us within a while after his departure, accompanied by Sefior 
Antonio, son to the Spanish Ambassador in England. He 
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apent half an hour in free and gay discourses of the warre, before 
being moved by discourse to fall upon the present actions in 
hand. Both of them affirmed that the Archduke’s desire is 
to see the troubles peaceably composed, and the Marquis, in his 
own particular, though he be a soldier, would seem to affect 
peace more than war. The construction of this answer we 
leave to your Honor’s grave judgement. This is the same evasion 
which we doubted before.” It was rumoured that the army 
would move on the following Thursday and that the Marquis 
would set out two days later. Some of Trumbull’s visitors 
endeavoured to persuade him that the Ambassadors had made a 
good impression at Court, but without carrying conviction to 
the Resident who drily remarked “ We shall see the truth thereof 
by the effect.” 

Pecquius sent his answer from Ghent under cover to Spinola, 

‘ who having read the copie of it said the substance was good and 
that he would send the letter to us.” However he delayed doing 
so, and, as the Ambassadors were anxious to reach Germany, 
they left Brussels on July the twenty-ninth, without waiting to 
receive it, and reached Louvain on the same evening. The 
common report in Brussels was that the Archduke had said that 
he could not do anything in favour of the Palatine unless he gave 
back what he had seized wrongfully. This, as we have seen, was 
not the case, but as the Ambassadors had not brought powers 
to treat for the restitution of Bohemia most people thought that 
they had come as spies to inquire as to Spinola’s preparations. 
Trumbull’s remarks when announcing their departure were some- 
what caustic: “I may not play the critick nor censure any of 
the actions of our government. But (I feare) time will show that 
we might better have employed our money another way than in 
fruitless ambassages, for if the sequel do not work greater effect 
than the beginning, I cannot yet see any benefit we are like to reap 
of these charges. God hath His hand in all things and (I hope) 
will turn them to His glory, and the honour of our Sov 
It is true that Trumbull was writing to Carleton and that this 
letter was intended to be read at the Hague, Conway, himself, 
had from the first despaired of success. James I, was notoriously 
a bad paymaster, and the costs of the journey, which were far 
larger than had been estimated, in the end might well have to be 
mot by the envoys themselves. “If His Majesty will not stop 
the charge by stopping the journey, I depend upon your Exoell- 
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ency,” he wrote to Buckingham, “for protection of me and of 
my estate by supplies, when we shall be suitors for it. Your 
Excellency like a great and dear Counsellor to His Majesty will 
judge what fruit H.M. is like to have by our employments, and 
whether the only point of declaration of H.M’s. clear carrying and 
present state in the affairs of Bohemia which here is fully 
and unquestionably received, be equivalent to the danger of having 
H.M’s. care, industry, and instance made vain and seem to the 
world to be neglected.” An envoy, who was negotiating in such 
& spirit was not likely to achieve any striking success, but 
Conway's and Weston’s failure was, perhaps, the chief cause of 
that campaign in the Palatinate which lighted up the war, which, 
in the end, was to prove fatal alike to Germany and to the House 
of Stuart. [Zondon, S.P.0. S. P. For. Flanders, Vol. 14. 
Conway to Naunton, 22 July. do. to Buckingham, 22 Julv, Trum- 
bull to Naunton, 27 July. St. V., do. to Carleton, 30 July, Se. V. 
1620. London, Brit. Mus., Harl. MSS., 1580, Conway to Buck- 
ingham, 24 July, 1620 (St. V.). Brussels, EF. et G., 488. Tiiigo de 
Brizuela to Arguello, Spa, 22 July. do, 513. De la Faille to 
Trumbull, 26 July, Pecquius to Archduke, 2 August, 1620. 
Ybarra D. de, “ Ia Guerra del Palatinado,” pp. 353-354.) 

It remains to be seen whether the failure must be attributed 
to any deception on the part either of the Archduke or of Spinola, 
and this question can best be answered by a brief recapitulation 
of the fact. 

We have seen that on the twenty-ninth of July, the day when 
the two envoys met the Archduke at Mariemont, his plans with 
respect to the Palatinate had been completely altered by the 
conclusion of the Treaty of Ulm, as to which he had not been 
consulted, and from which Belgium had been omitted. The only 
definite decision at which he had arrived was that the troops 
which had been intended for the expedition to the Palatinate 
should march to Coblentz to meet the troops who were expected 
to arrive there from Italy on the eighteenth of August, but the 
question as to how the force was to be employed subsequently 
had been left open. It was certain that Spinola would not leave 
the electorate of Cologne unprotected, whilst the Elector of 
Mainz, whose predecessors had suffered greatly from the encroach- 
ments of the Palatine’s ancestors, was also eager for the safeguard 
of s Spanish garrison, Another alternative was that Spinola’s 
forces might be retained at Coblentz so as to prevent the Protes- 
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tanta from sending reinforcements to Bohemia. In any case, 
especially in view of the attitude of Bavaria and of the German 
Catholics since the conclusion of the Treaty, it was by no means 
certain that the Belgian army would undertake any operations 
against the Palatinate. Consequently the Archduke’s reply to 
Conway “ that he did prepare arms to be employed to the aid of 
the Emperor his brother, for the recovery of that inheritance of 
the House of Austria which had been taken away by force ” was 
the literal truth and should have been sufficient to satisfy the 
English envoys even though he had been “ careful to avoid the 
mentioning of the Palatinate,” which, however, he had mentioned 
by implication, as it certainly had never formed part of “ the 
inheritance of the House of Austria.” In his despatch to Spain 
of the second of August all that Archduke Albert said was that 
his troops were on the march to the frontiers of the Palatinate, 
or, in other words, to Coblentz, which when writing on the six- 
teenth of July he had described as “cleaving to the Palatine’s 
territories.” He had instructed the Marquis to muster the forces 
on his arrival, and, should the King’s orders, which he had asked 
for on the nineteenth of July, not have arrived by that time, had 
left him a free hand to act as circumstances might dictate. Con- 
sidering that the army of the Evangelical Union was still lying 
at Worms, which was an independent Catholic state, it seems 
hardly possible that Archduke Albert could have acted otherwise 
or that he could have tied his hands by engaging himself at the 
end of July that he would not invade the Palatinate at the end of 
August. [Brussels, F. e @., 184, Archduke Albert to Philip IIL, 
12 August, 1620.] 

Moreover the Archduke had expressly told them that “ the 
matter they urged about the Palatinate” was out of his power, 
and Pecquius had amplified this statement in his letter of the third 
of August, in which he said that as they were going to Germany 
they should themselves negotiate with the Emperor, “ whom 
the matter concerned and induce the Elector Palatine to concur in 
- 8 settlement.” In his interview with them on the previous day 
he had said that no decision had been arrived at as to the des- 
tination of the army and in reply they had stated that the answer 
“* was good so long as the Palatinate stood uninvaded and since it 
pleased God that His Majesty’s presentation of his pious affection 
and his endeavour to accommodate these broils was come before 
the resolution taken, that if afterward hostility should be carried 
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into the Palatinate, His Majesty should have the more just cause 
to complain.” Pecquius accordingly agreed to report this con- 
versation to the Archduke. [London, Brit. Mus., Hari. MSS., 
1580 f., 279. Conway to Buckingham, 20 July, 1620, St. V.] 

Had the Archduke held the position which Conway and Weston 
imagined that he occupied there is no doubt but that a settlement 
might have been effected at this moment, especially as he was 
only too willing “ to use all his good offices towards arranging ”” 
one, “ and to give the King of Great Britain all the satisfaction 
in his power.” [Brussels, EZ, et G. 184, Pecquius to Conway, 
24 July, 3 August, 1620.] 

But the real position of the Archduke was clear to neither 
of the diplomatists who, like most of the English statesmen 
of their day, were imbued with the belief that it lay within 
the power of Spain and, therefore, of Archduke Albert to control 
both the Emperor and the Empire which they appear to have 
regarded as all but synonymous expressions. This is clearly 
proved by Conway’s report to Buckingham of their conversation 
with Spinola half an hour after their interview with Pecquius 
on their return from Mariemont. ‘“‘ He held a language to the 
effect of the Archduke’s answer that the Army was for the 
aid of the Emperor, the ways unresolved, that he, unlike the 
ordinary condition of soldiers wished peace and advised it, 
wished us to pursue it, that his wishes and affections should 
follow our endeavours. Your Excellencies’ wisdom will easily 
foresee what effect can be raised by our endeavours, those counsels 
being only current with the rest of the Electors which are stamped 
here. We are resolved to spare neither pains nor care which 
may conduce to His Majesty’s ends, and, for expedition, have 
advised by letters to take our leaves of their Honours and 
so to hasten to Cologne.” [Do. Conway to Buckingham /d. cit.] 

It is difficult to understand how such a letter can have been 
written within three weeks of the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Ulm by men who had the slightest real knowledge of Continental 
politics. Archduke Albert would, indeed, have been thankful . 
if only counsels “stamped at Brussels had been current with 
the rest of the Electors.” 

Although the Archduke’s latest despatches from Spain showed 
that Philip ITI. took it for granted that the invasion of the Palatin- 
ate would be carried out by the end of August, he had yet written 
for fresh instructions upon the nineteenth of July, and had left 
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Spinola a free hand to act as circumstances might demand, 
should an answer not have arrived from Spain before the troops 
had been mustered at Coblentz. [Brussels, FE. et G. 184, Philip 
ITI. to Archduke, 3, 10 June, 3 July, 1620. Archduke to Philip 
IIl., 6, 19, 23 July, 2 12 August, 1620.] It was, therefore, 
open to him, as has been said, to propose that Spinola’s forces 
should remain in observation at Coblentz. If he had done so, 
the envoys would have done well to accept his proposal, as they 
had full powers under their instructions to do. They were 
ordered not only to refrain from engaging James I. on either 
side, but to do their utmost to prevent an invasion of the Palatin- 
ate, as they would have succeeded in doing, if the Marquis had 
halted at Coblentz. But their threats to Pecquius show that 
they believed that England could force Spain to do her pleasure, 
and, under these circumstances it was useless to think that they 
would listen to any such proposal. The failure of the negotis- 
tions, therefore, lies at the door of Weston and Conway, and 
is, in no ways, to be attributed to any lack of honesty on the 
part of Archduke Albert or Marquis Spinola. 
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CHAPTER XXYVII 


Ow the ninth of August, two days after Conway’s departure 
from Brussels, Spinola, after having taken leave of the Arch- 
dukes at Mariemont, set out on his journey. “I am now 
among other idle spectators going to see his outsetting, which 
is honoured with the Spanish Ambassador’s company, the 
Earl of Argyll and many other persons of quality.” So great 
was the train which followed him that Trumbull could not send 
off an important despatch to England “ for the want of a Horse 
to convey this bearer (all men having furnished themeelves 
of their montures to attend the montures to attend the Marquis 
Spinola),” who, however, was taking only “ three coaches and 
a3 many waggons” with him to Maestricht. It was rumoured 
that from Coblentz he would march to Prague through the 
Palatinate and the territories of the Princes of the Union and 
large beta were laid at Brussels that before the end of September 
he would have reached the Bohemian capital, [London S.P.0., 
S.P. For. Flanders, 14, Trumbull to Carleton, 30 July. St. V, 
Do. to Naunton, 31 July, 1620, $.P. For. Newsletters, Flanders, 
No. 2 (1603-1637), Brussels, 11 August, 1620.] 

Spinola had never forgotten that the Truce with the United 
Provinces would expire upon the ninth of April, 1621, and had 
already laid his plans for resuming hostilities against the Dutch 
should ita extension not be arranged. 

For several months the Inspector General of the Spanish 
forces in the Netherlands had been engaged in visiting the Dutch 
fortresses accompanied by a Dutch magistrate, who had gone 
over to the Spanish interest, and had drawn up a detailed scheme 
for an offensive campaign. 

“The present plan is to separate the Provinces of Friesland 
and Holland, or at least embarrass the communications between 
them, that is to say interrupt all save those by a roundabout 
way by sea. Great intrigues are going on and many spies are 
established in those provinces.” Several Catholics and Arminians 
of rank had sent messages that if Belgian troops were thrown 
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into Utrecht, which was still a very Catholic province, they 
would everywhere rise and join them so as to “ shake off the 
yoke of the Gomarists, whom they hate as much as they do 
the Spaniards and their Inquisition.” Utrecht could easily be 
entered during the months of August and September, when the 
River Yssel was fordable. The same persons had also offered 
to bring over twelve thousand sailors into the Belgian service, 
who could be employed to man the ships which were being built 
at Dunkirk and Ostend, and this fleet might be employed to 
harass the Dutch trade with the Indies and elsewhere and thus 
greatly weaken the United Provinces. (London, 8.P.0., For. 
Newsletters, Flanders No. 2, Brussels, August, 1620.] 

But to carry out such plans with success it would be requisite 
to be upon good terms with the ruling powers in Germany, 
and Spinola was, therefore, more inclined than he might other- 
wise have been to fall in with the wishes of the Duke of Bavaria 
by invading the Palatinate. 

The Marquis arrived at Coblentz on the eighteenth of August 
and was joined there by Berlaymont’s Burgundians and Campo 
Lataro’s Neapolitans, who were in excellent condition and had 
been kept in very good order during their march. He at once 
held s general muster of his forces. He was still greatly hampered 
by want of money as the supply of sixteen hundred thousand 
ducats [£480,000], which was promised him from Naples and 
Milan, had not even yet arrived. As a counter-move, the Dutch 
under Prince Maurice had advanced to the neighbourhood of 
Wesel, then s Spanish garrison, where they were being watched 
by Belveder. [Brussels, E. a G. 184, Archduke to Philip IIL, 
3 August, 2 September, 1620. Villa R. op. cit., pp. 357-358, 
quoting Simancas Estado, leg. 2,309. Spinola to Uceda, Mainz, 
31 August. Do. leg. 2,033, Bedmar to Philip [II., 2 September, 
1620.] 

On the sixteenth of August it was known at Brussels that 
the Bavarians had entered Upper Austria, and that it was be- 
lieved at Vienna that as soon as that country had been settled, 
Maxamilian on the one side and the Elector of Saxony on the 
other were to invade Bohemia. ([Arussels, E. et G. 184, Arch- 
duke to Philip IIT., 16 August, 1620.] 

Upon this Spinola finally decided to advance on the Palatinate 
and at three in the morning of the twenty-second of August 
crossed the Rhine by a bridge of boats from Coblentz to Ehrea- 
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‘breitstein, after sending on Count Henri de Bergh with a large 
force to occupy some passages which might have been seized 
by the enemy. By daybreak all his army was on the right bank 
of the river, althongh a horse had fallen into the Rhine with 
his rider and delayed the passage for four hours. Both had 
escaped unhurt, but the noise they made was so great that 
Spinola called a halt in order to ascertain what had happened. 
He examined all the couplings of the boats and pontoons on 
which the bridge was laid and it was not until his inspection 
was finished that he allowed his transport and infantry to pass 
it. The guns were ferried across on pontoons so as not to over- 
load it. From Ehrenbreitstein he marched by very bad roads 
towards Frankfort so as to mislead the Protestants, who hastily 
drew their forces together in order to protect that important 
city. When, however, he had got two leagues beyond Limburg 
on the Lahn, he turned off to Wiesbaden, the residence of the 
Count of Nassau, where for the first time he entered the territory 
of a Prince of the Evangelical Union, and from Wiesbaden ad- 
vanced to Castel opposite Mainz. Here he had to wait some days 
before he could get enough boats together to build a bridge 
and repass the river, and was in some anxiety because he had 
some detachments on its left bank, [Do. Archduke to Philip 
IIL, 2, 26.September, 1620. Villa R. op. cit., pp. 357-358, 
quoting Simancas Estado, leg. 2,309. Spinola to Uceda, 31 
August, Bedmar to Philip III., 1 September, 1620.] 

“When the Protestants saw that I was in Mainz they at 
once marched their army to the neighbourhood of Oppenheim, 
which is about three hours by road from this. The Bishop of 
Spires has sent to tell me that they have certainly more than 
fifty thousand men whet with their paid levies and the people 
of the country, who were long ago enrolled and drilled by Dutch 
officers.” The Protestant general, the Margrave of Anspach, 
had not, however, been able to remedy the defects which had 
made such a painful impression upon Rusdorf, and, as Bedmar 
pointed out, Anspach’s want of foresight and lack of experience 
were shown by his constant changes in his plans. (Villa R., 
op. cit., pp. 359-361.] Spinola had entered Germany as the 
Imperial Commissary to execute the Ban against the Palatine, 
but, on September the fourth, despite his previous refusal to 
do so, Philip III. sent him a commission as Captain General 
in the Spanish Service, and thus proclaimed to the world that 
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he looked upon the interests of the Emperor as identical with 
his own. [Bruasels, FE. ¢ G. 184, Philip III. to Archduke Albert, 
4 September, 1620.] 

The Dominions of the Palatine, which Spinola was now about 
to invade, consisted of two distinct territories. The Upper 
Palatinate corresponded nearly with the present province of 
the same name in the North East of Bavana, and was valuable 
not only for its forests but for its mines of copper, silver, and 
iron, end for its large ironworks. The capital, Amberg, lies 
about thirty miles cast of Nuremburg. 

The Lower Palatinate differed widely from the wild mountain 
lands of the Upper Province. It included, to the east of the 
Rhine the lands which form the north of Baden and the south 
of Hesse through which the Neckar flows past Heidelberg 
to the Rhine, with the rich plains covered with wheat and maize 
which lie round Mannheim, and the forest clad ranges of the 
Bergstrasse which a hundred and fifty years before had been 
wrested from the see of Mainz, whilst to the west of the river 
it extended over what is now Rhenish Bavaria and across the 
Valley of the Ahr and the lofty range of the Hundsriick to the 
Moselle, where its western frontier was within two days’ march 
of the Spanish fortress of Luxemburg. Within its limits were 
several enclaves of territories belonging to other princes, most 
of whom like the Bishops of Spires and of Worms were ecclesias- 
tical whilst, in the gorge through which the Rhine flows 
from Mainz to Coblenz, the Palatine’s towns of Bacharach and 
Caub lay amongst the rich domains of the ecclesiastical electors. 
Heidelberg, its capital, lying on the slopes of the mountains 
between which the Neckar foams down to the plain 
from the hills of Wurtemburg, was famous not only for its 
university and for ita library, but for the castle in which the 
Palatines of the Rhine had long held their court. Frankenthal, 
where the Palatine’s uncle and predecessor had established 
a colony of French speaking Protestants, Oppenheim, and Alzey 
were the chief towns of the western portion of the Palatinate. 
None of these places were strongly fortified, nor did the Palatinate 
possess a large standing army, but its peasants formed a militia 
trained by Dutch officers, of which Spinola himself recognised 
the military value, and which may have afforded the model 
after which the English militia was, in some instances, as at 
Plymouth, organised a few years later. [Spruner ‘ Historical 
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Atlas (Medisval and Modern Times),” Map 22. Times 
“ Gazetteer of the World,” Nugent, T., op. cit., Vol. IIE, 
pp. 11, 12, 43-46. Ybarra, D., op. cit., pp. 342-344. Historical 
Mes. Comm. Rep., Plymouth Mes.] 

As will be seen, the Palatinate lay in the midst of some of 
the most powerful Catholic States in Germany, whilst ita few 
Protestant neighbours were both weak and for the most part 
Lutherans who bad little sympathy with the Calvinist Palatine. . 

Spinola’s plan of campaign, therefore, was framed with the 
idea of isolating the Palatinate so that it could not be reinforced 
either by the Dutch or by the troops of the Union, whilst, at the 
same time, he kept a tight hold of his lines of communication 
with Flanders. 

The problem before him was a difficult one, although it 
was well known that the forty-eight walled towns and boroughs 
in the province were at the mercy of any invader who held 
the open country. It would have been possible to enter the 
Palatinate from the west as the country between Luxemburg and 
the Moselle was in the hands of that faithful if querulous ally 
of Spain the Elector of Treves. But after the steep vineclad 
peaks, each crowned with an ancient castle, which overlook 
the valley of that river had been passed, the army would have 
to traverse the long range of wooded mountains, with summita 
rising in places to & height of over two thousand feet, which 
under the names of the Schwarzwalder Hochwald, the Idarwald, 
and the Hiindsruck, extends from the Saar, the most important 
tributary of the Moselle, north-eastwards to the Rhine at Ober- 
wesel. Once this range has been surmounted, the road to the 
plain of the Upper Rhine runs across the River Ahr, of which 
the passages were guarded by some slight fortifications, and 
then, rising over the steep and abrupt chain of the Soonwald, 
falls down into the ravine of the Nahe, where such strongly forti- 
fied towns as Kreutznach would have to be carried before the 
invaders could debouch into the open plains which extend 
from the Nahe to the Rhine at Oppenheim. Nor could re- 
inforcements reach an army from Lorraine, if it advanced by 
this route, as the intervening country was only traversed by 
rough tracks. The northern frontier of the Palatinate on the 
other hand lay “ within two days march of the rebels’ terri- 
tories,” and it would, therefore, be easy for the Dutch to send 
reinforcements up the right bank of the Rhine which would 
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arrive in the Palatinate, whilst the army advancing from the 
west was still struggling through the defiles of the Hundsriick. 
Hence it was out of the question for Spinola to begin his cam- 
paign from Luxemburg or Treves, 

It had, moreover, been arranged for some weeks that Spinola 
should meet the troops who were to arrive from Italy at Coblentz, 
and, as Maximilian had pointed out, if he concentrated his army 
in a place which was only twenty-three miles distant from the 
nearest portion of the Palatinate he would effectually prevent 
the Evangelical Union from sending forces into Bohemia. 

Nor could he well proceed up the left bank of the Rhine from 
Coblentz to Mainz. The Dutch, after advancing to the neigh- 
bourhood of Wesel, where they had thrown a bridge over the river, 
had sent a detachment to the island of Mondorp, which les be- 
tween Cologne and Bonn, on the pretext that it belonged to Bran- 
denburg. Thus, although they were closely watched on the left 
bank by Belveder, it was open to them to advance upon either 
side of the Rhine, and thus Spinola might have found himself 
taken between the Dutch on the North and Anspach’s troops on 
the South, had he not transferred his army to the right bank at 
Ehrenbreitatein, the road from which place to Castel was, in some 
degree, covered by the Valley of the Lahn and the range of the 
Taunus, 

Such were the considerations which determined his plan of 
campaign and his strategy was fully justified by ita resulta. As 
goon as Anspach learnt that Spinola had reached Coblentz he 
himself retired across the river and retreated up the Main to 
Frankfort, which could be reached from the North by a road 
through the Protestant territory of Hesse. At Frankfort he 
was able to use the bridge across the Main and whilst Spinola was 
detained at Castel, he recrossed that river and led his forces by 
the road down its south bank to the Rhine, which he again crossed 
to Oppenheim, where he placed his camp, “ on the top of the hill,” 
a high table land which overlooks the stream, and fortified it so 
that it was not possible to attack it. Thus Anspach was able to 
cover the roads which led from Mainz to Worms and Frankenthal. 
Spinola, who had arrived at Mainz on the fifth of September, took 
up his quarters at a farm named Nackenhem, which lay at the 
extreme frontier of the Electorate of Mainz and at a distance’ of 
about a mile and a half from the enemy’s lines. Thus up to the 
fifth of September the Marquis had not crossed the frontiers of 
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the Palatinate nor entered any Protestant territory, except the 
County of Nassau, through which he was, perhaps, justified in 
passing under the terms of the Treaty of Ulm. Anspach was 
equally reluctant to begin hostilities. His men “ remained inaide 
their fortifications, except that some companies of horse came out 
to reconnoitre without firing a pistol shot, for their advance 
guard said that they had orders not to do so. Our people, too, 
did not fire a shot.” ([Brussels, 2. et @. 163, Philip III. to Arch- 
duke Albert, 35 March, 1620. Do, 184, Archduke Albert to Philip 
III., 2 September, 15 October, 1620. Do. 132, Giacomo Rapallo 
to Spinola, 15 October, 1620. Spruner, Atlas op cit. Times 
Atlas, Villa R. op. cit. pp. 362-370, quoting, Simancas Eetado, 
leg. 2,309. Spinola to Archduke Albert, 15 September, 1620.] 

Even at the eleventh hour, therefore, the path to peace was not 
yet closed, had any adroit negotiator been at hand to take advan- 
tage of the opening which was afforded by the hesitation on 
both sides to take the final step. Conway and Weston, however, 
were far from being heaven-sent diplomatists, and, even if they 
had been so, the slowness with which communications were 
carried on in their day would have lost them their best oppor- 
tunity for beginning such a treaty. 

From. Brussels the English envoys had made their way to 
Cologne, and had thence proceeded by boat to Bonn, which was 
the usual residence of its Electors, arriving there on the thirteenth 
of August. The reigning Elector Ferdinand was not only a 
brother of Maximilian of Bavaria, but a cousin of the Elector 
Palatine, of whom he was extremely fond. During the meeting 
of the Electors at Frankfort in the preceding year he had done 
his best to bring about a settlement in Bohemia and a satisfac- 
tory arrangement between the Palatinate and the Emperor. 
He received the two ambassadors on the fourteenth of August, 
the vigil of the Assumption. Conway, speaking, though, maybe, 
he knew it not, in the language of some old Hebrew prophet, 
pointed out to His Highness in moving terms the consequences 
which would follow, were James I. forced to intervene on behalf 
of his son-in-law, ‘‘ when the arms of strangers should be in the 
bowels of Germany, and the good cities and avenues, seized on 
through necessity of passage, and under pretext of protection 
and other colours, the end of which mischiefs perhaps none hving 
should see, nor any triumph in but only the Turk. We added, 
withal, how near the danger is, sith the Captains of War are more 
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advanced on their way than the ambassadors of peace.” In his 
reply the Elector “ showed great sorrow at the present troubles.” 
He said that when he first heard of the design to invade the 
Palatinate he had written to Archduke Albert, “showing him 
divers reasons by which it might appear that this was not the best 
course, but had received no answer.” As to Spinola’s real inten- 
tions he knew nothing save that many people thought that the 
best way to force the Elector Palatine to withdraw from Bohemia 
would be “ to infest him in his own patrimony.” He “ wondered 
at the wild temper of the Emperor, and seemed to lay the fault 
upon his cousin the Elector Palatine, which was the only style 
he gave him, and observed that the King of Spain had showed a 
constitution of phlegm in the expectation of reformation and 
satisfaction to come from the Palatine, of which there was yet 
no appearance” It must be said that Elector Ferdinand of 
Cologne judged the position of affairs in the night light. He 
complained greatly of the assistance which his cousin was receiv- 
ing from England, though he “ acknowledged it the work of 
particular men.” The ambassadors could not deny that this was 
the case, but urged that the English Council could not reasonably 
refuse the Palatine leave to levy troops in England, seeing that 
the Kings of Denmark, Sweden, and Poland, and even the Arch- 
duke himself, “ presently upon the peace,” had been allowed to 
do so. [London, 8.P.0., S. P. For. Germany, 17, f.8, Conway to 
Naunton, Bonn, 5 August, 1620. Do. S.P. For. Germany 
(States), 19, Conway to Buckingham, Mainz, 21 August, 1620.] 

After being nobly entertained at Bonn, Conway and Weston 
went on towards Coblentz. They halted for the night at Nieder 
Breisig, where they fell in with a regiment of Walloons, and — 
learning from them “ how the army advised,” or, in other words, 
the gossip current in the camp, sent off an express to the Duke of 
Deux Ponts with an offer of their services, so far as lay in their 
power, to the Princes of the [Jnion either as regarded the Palati- 
nate or the service of the King of Bohemia, [Do. Conway to 
Buckingham, let. cit., 21 August, 1620.] 

“ Thence we passed to Coblentz, with hope to have found the 
Bishop of Trevor,” or Treves, the old Augusta Trevirorum, “ there 
we failed of him and of all commodity to pasa to him, the fear of 
the people of the open country having set a work all carriages 
by water and land to convey their households and utensils to the 
succour of towns,” so they contented themselves with sending 
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despatches to Treves, and pushed on to Mainz, which they 
reached on the twentieth of August. 

On the following day they had an audience with the Elector 
of Mainz, who replied to them almost in the same terms as had 
been used by the Elector of Cologne. “ He dares not affirm that 
he knows nothing of Spinola’s design. Yet we have reason to 
think it strange if his apprehension of the dangers threatening 
Germany be not such as he made show of.” They met with 
Anspach’s General of Artillery in the town, who had come to ask 
the Elector to allow the Army of the Union to pass the river 
below the place. He was refused permission but was told that a 
similar request from Spinola would meet with the same reception. 
“Yet the truth is that either of both might, and (we presume) 
would, pass without leave in case of pressing necessity which dis- 
penseth with all formalities.” Anspach’s army, which was lying 
round Oppenheim, was said to consist of twenty thousand, 
whereof fifteen or sixteen thousand were very good men.” [Do. 
S. P. For. Germany (States), 17, Conway to Buckingham, 
Kreutznach, 18/19 August, 1620 (8. Vet.).] 

From Mainz, the Embassy “presently set forward towards 
Tréves, leaving behind us the greatest part of our carriages. 
This journey cost us in going and coming, eight days, in a very 
troublesome way and want of conveniences.” The country was, 
indeed, ‘‘ of as ill ways as the Alps hath,” so that Spinola was 
right in deciding to attack the Palatinate from the eastwards. 

On their road they passed through some towns of the Palatinate, 
“* one of the best being Kreutznach,where a Baron commands, and 
found a competent artillery and people: at our return the alarm 
was taken of the Marquis Spinola at Mainz, who passed at Cob- 
‘Jentz by bridge and marched along the river to the height of 
Mainz, and there repassed part of his army, and this made an 
apprehension that he would waste these parts of the Palatinate, 
which had so wrought upon all the souls there, as was a spectacle 
of compassion, fear having so thoroughly possessed them as their 
own counsel was driven out and no place left to take now (s7e).” 

The Elector of Tréves was very poor and a very humble pen- 
sioner of Spain, but was supposed to be anxious to transfer his 
allegiance to France. They were well entertained but his reply 
to their representations “ was in substance as if they all had been 
cast in one mould. Jn fact, they might well have spared them- 
selves the trouble of their toilsome journey. 
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On their return to Mainz on the twenty-ninth of August they 
“ found a great change; ali the gates but two kept shut; three 
half regiments of the Marq. Spinola’s infantry lying near the 
town, on the riverside; and many of all sorta within the town, 
though only as guests to refresh and accommodate themselves, 
the rest of the army on the other side the river; the Marquis 
himself not unwelcome, at the least he is well treated and feasted, 
as the Emperor's servant in this action. What his main intention 
is, or how he will proceed and what is done by the neighbouring 
army of the Union, which seems to be full of resolution, we 
cannot yet advise positively.” 

The envoys had already remarked with some surprise that 
Spinola’s Colonels and Captains, who promised themselves 
the “ plumage” of the Palatinate and loudly boasted that all 
things usurped, as they called it, from the Emperor would be 
easily restored, spoke of their coming as “ the Arms and Aid of 
Spain,” although the Elector styled them the forces of the Em- 
peror. When they visited him again, on their return from Treves, 
his Chancellor spoke with great bitterness of the damage which 
the subjects of the Electorate had already sustained from the 
Princes of the Union. “ He would gladly,” he continued, “ do 
his best to bring about a settlement but nothing could be hoped 
for unless restitution were made.” The Elector himself “ told us 
how earnestly he had dealt with the King of Bohemia, and how 
roundly and clearly he had told his deputies at Frankfort what 
evils would follow upon such an enterprise.” In short every one 
on the Catholic side seemed only too anxious for peace, but recog- 
nized that no peace could be an assured one whilst the Palatine 
retained possession of Bohemia. 

By the advice of the Duke of Deux Ponts the party, on leaving 
Mainz, went in to Oppenheim, three leagues off, to interview 
Anspach at his headquarters, as the direction of the political 
affairs of the Union had been left in his hands. [London, S.P.O., 
S.P. For. Germany (States), 19, Conway to Buckingham, 21 
August, 1620, Do., 17, Conway to Buckingham, 22 August, 1620. ] 

But whilst the envoys were on their road from Coblentz to 
Mainz eventa had occurred in London, which might well have 
given them an opportunity for bringing about at least a tem- 
porary, peace. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 


On the very day on which Spinola set out from Brussela Dohna 
requested James I. to receive him in a special audience. His 
ostensible business was to thank the King for having allowed 
troops to be levied for his master in Great Britain, and for secur- 
ing him a loan from Denmark; he also desired to know what 
answer had been given to Conway and Weston by Archduke 
Albert. His last point, “ which His Majesty took to be his very 
business indeed,” was to ascertain whether the proceeds of the 
loan were intended for Bohemia alone or if they were to be shared 
with the Princes of the Union. His Majesty reassured him by 
saying that the King of Bohemia might employ them as he 
pleased, but added with great emphasis that he was under no 
treaty obligation to the Princes of the Union to assist them in 
their present troubles. In reply to Dohna’s question as to what 
had transpired at Brussels, James I. went on to assure him that 
both the Archduke and the ministers at Madrid had held identical 
language to his representatives, They had stated that their one 
desire was to secure peace upon honourable terms “ of which they 
would make himself judge and give him Carta Blanca, but that, 
in the meantime, His Majesty’s son-in-law taking first from the 
Emperor the Kingdom of Bohemia, persecuting him in Austria 
even to the very gates of Vienna with all manner of hostilities, 
confederating with his rebellious subjects of those countries and 
with his capital enemy Bethlen Gabor to keep from him likewise 
the Kingdom of Hungary. That the House of Austria should 
thus suffer themselves every day to be ruined and yet they for- 
bear the Palatine. They hoped His Majesty could not and 
would not think it a reasonable motion. 

““Hereupon His Majesty telling the Baron Dohna that there 
was no way to a peace but by cessation of arms in the interior 
to which the Emperor’s party was inclinable, if His Majesty were so 
likewise, the Baron told H.M. that he would undertake the King 
of Bohemia would be advised by H.M. to do whatever he thought 
fit in that kind, of which H.M. took hold and hath directed me 
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to write away forwards unto your Lordships that you should take 
notice of this overture of the Baron Dohna to the King his Master, 
and do your part to draw from him a consent to that purpose 
that it may serve for a foundation for a further treaty. 

“With these particularities it is H.M.’s pleasure your Lord- 
ships should be acquainted, that as occasion shall serve, you 
may make use of them all in a conspiration and uniformity of 
sense and understanding with our great Master. But howsoever 
H.M. takes the third and last point to have been the Ambassador's 
first, yet I know you will understand H.M.’s meaning to have 
been to improve and make most use of that middle overture 
which you will perceive how ready he was to apprehend and 
fasten upon it upon the bye, whereof [ doubt not that you will 
make your profit tending so directly as it doth to the point of your 
instructions and to the main draft and end of your employment.” 
{[London, S.P.0., S.P. For. Germany (States), 17, Naunton to 
Conway, Whitehall, 12 August, 1620.] 

Such were the instructions which Naunton, o Puritan of the 
Puritans, sent to Conway and Weston. It is clear that he must 
have done so by his masters’ express orders. The King’s position 
is not difficult to understand. He was not even yet satisfied that 
his son-in-law had any right to the Bohemian Crown, and, at that 
moment, he was very anxious to join Spain in an expedition 
against the pirates of Algiers. He was eager, therefore, to effect 
a settlement in Bohemia at almost any cost, and snatched at any 
expressions of goodwill from either side which might give him 
an opening for achieving his object. This he saw in Dobna’s 
reply to his remarks as to the attitude of the Courts of Brussels 
and Madrid, which were certainly sincere, and, to a certain extent, 
founded upon fact, although he, doubtless, exaggerated the powers 
as Mediator which they were willing to grant to him. Hence 
he sent instructions to Conway which might well have enabled his 
envoys to carry out his wishes. [7'uri, Ing. 3, Gabaleone, 
14 August, 8, 16 October, 1920, for the King’s views as to the 
Palatine’s position in Bohemia. } 

It is possible that if the envoys had been given a free hand, 
and had been instructed to mention what Dohna had said to 
Spinola and to the heads of the Catholic League without waiting 
to consult the King of Bohemia, James I. might have succeeded 
in effecting a settlement. It is certain that at the beginning of 
September, 1620, no party in Germany or Belgium desired war. 
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Both Spinola and Anspach were doing their utmost to avoid 
active measures, all the Electors who had been visited by the 
English envoys had expressed an eagerness for peace, and, at that 
moment, no Catholic soldier, if we except Spinola’s march through 
Nassau, had entered any territory belonging to a Prince of 
the Evangelical Union. Philip III. would gladly have escaped 
from hostilities against the Palatinate, which he seemingly re- 
garded, however, as inevitable, and Spinola himself had told the 
ambassadors in so many words that peace in Germany was his 
dearest wish. Under such conditions it seemed probable that 
if Conway and Weston had been able to lay Naunton’s despatch 
before Spinola whilst he was at Nackenheim, a suspension of 
hostilities would undoubtedly have followed, so that time might 
have been given to them to communicate with Prague. Had 
Frederick who, at the commencement of September must have 
seen clearly that his one hope of victory lay in the support of 
Bethlen Gabor, placed himself in his father-in-law’s hands, 
there can be no doubt but that an arrangement would have 
been come to which would have prevented any further inter- 
ference on the part of foreign powers in the affairs of Germany, 
even if Frederick and the Emperor had been left to fight out their 
quarrels on the Danube and on the Moldau. If the Palatinate 
was respected, the Palatine might well have agreed to refrain 
from any interference with Alsace, and the safety of Alsace was 
the main object which Spain had in view, when she interested 
herself in the concerns of the Palatinate and of the Evangelical 
Union. The neutrality of England and of Holland would have 
been assured by the neutrality of Spain. 

Unfortunately, however, Naunton’s despatch did not come into 
Conway’s hands until his arrival at Frankfort on the third of 
September, so that he was unaware of Dohna’s offer at the time 
of his interviews with Spinola and Anspach and thus had no oppor- 
tunity of broaching the subject to either the Catholic or the 
Protestant commander. When he had received them, he took 
the letters to be merely instructions as to how envoys ‘‘ should 
govern themselves with the King of Bohemia,” and, accordingly, 
wrote to Sir Francis Nethersole, the English Minister at Prague, 
to advise him as to their intended route so that the King “ might 
make any present use of us for mediation,” if he desired to do 80, 
He also offered to come to Prague before going to Dresden, if 
Nethersole’s communications from Wootton at Vienna led him to 
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think that it would be best for them to do so, or if he had any 
other reason for wishing it. They had left one of their messengers 
at; Anspach’s headquarters so that they might be kept informed 
of the course of events there, and as they had heard a rumour that 
the Duke of Saxony was on the march, had sent an express to ask 
him to halt until they could have an interview with him. In 
short, Conway thought himself fully justified in telling Bucking- 
ham that they were doing their utmost to carry out their in- 
structions in every way in their power “ but the line which leads 
to it is quite invisible,” (London, §.P.0., S.P. For. Germany 
(States), 17, f. 320, Draft of a letter from Conway to Buckingham, 
Frankfort, 27 August 1620 (St. V.)] 

Had the envoys communicated with Spimola and with the 
friendly Ecclesiastical Electors, in place of keeping in touch with 
Anspach and of waiting for Nethersole’s directions, it is possible 
that the line to their goal might have shone out as clear as day- 
light. They might well have justified themselves had they taken 
such an initiative. Anspach himself had told them that “ Spinola 
had sought to make fair weather with him, advertising him by an 
express letter, that he had commandment from the Emperor not 
to infest his territory,” which, as Conway explained, might mean 
that the Spanish army was to march on Bohemia, as the road 
thither lay through the Margrave’s town of Elangen. [Do. 
Conway to Buckingham, le. cit.] 

It is true that they were by no means upon good terms with 
Spinola himself. He had given them dire offence by his delay 
in reading them Archduke Albert’s letter to James I. before they 
left Brussels, and by hinting to them that, thanks to Gondomar, 
their instructions were “ foreknown.” The Marquis had added that 
“ their employment was merely a formality by way of 4 ‘ quittall’ 
to the reputed King of Bohemia, and that the Archdukes and 
Kings of Spain were well assured His Majesty would not be drawn 
into a war upon any condition,” but, notwithstanding these some- 
what blunt remarks, the Marquis had done all in his power “ to 
imprint the belief that peace was generally desired, and, there- 
fore, through our endeavours might be effected,” and acknow- 
ledged that if any attempt were made upon the Palatinate, 
England would be drawn into the war. 

Thanks, doubtless to Trumbull, they had paid no attention to a 
hint which had been given them before leaving Brussels to the 
effect that “‘ we have in some measure won upon their Highnesses, 
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the Spanish Ambassador, and the Marquis, and that a resolution 
is taken by all means to forebear the Palatinate and to carry the 
war into Bohemia.” They had preferred to believe “ that there 
is a reservation to take occasion to be first to do violence upon the 
Palatinate, by demanding free and quiet passage which being 
jealous to the Marquis of Anspach, they having good forces there, 
they must then make a way in which if they have success, there 
will be new counsels, if either they give a great blow or fortify 
in the Palatinate, then it will be seen what kind of treaty they 
will make and H.M. may forethink if the difficulties there will be 
to dislodge them, and how he will prepare himself or his friends 
to bring them to equal changes.” (London, S.P.0., S.P. For. 
Germany (States) 18 (Conway Papers). Do. 19 (Conway Papers). 
Draft unsigned and undated of a letter from Conway to Buck- 
ingham (probably 29 July, 1620).] 

Unfortunately they chose to mistrust Spinola completely* 
When on their return from Treves to Mainz on the twenty-ninth 
of August, they found that he had not yet crossed the frontiers 
of the Palatinate but had merely “* possessed himself peaceably 
of such places subject to the ecclesiastic electors as do, indeed, 
block up the aids to come to the Palatinate, and lay open the 
Palatinate to the mercy of their enemies, whensoever the resolu- 
tion shall be taken or the signal given for the wasting or possessing 
of it,” Conway’s only comment was that the Marquis’ object 
was to provoke the Princes of the Union to seize those places by 
force so that “ the hostility and first beginning of the war will 
be cast upon them.” It would have been difficult for him to 
give the slightest proof of the truth of this assumption. [Do. 17, 
Draft by Conway of a letter of his to Buckingham, Frankfort, 
28 August. 1620. 8.V. (There is a copy of this draft in Bundle 19. } 
He had, it is true, when at Oppenheim on August the thirty-first, 
gone so far as to warn the Princes “ to carry themselves in such 
sort that the imputations of those evils which might otherwise 
follow, might rather fall upon their adversaries than upon them- 
selves.” Anspach plainly told them that he was resolved to 
fight “if the Marquis Spinola be too busy in reducing places,” 
and he had been afraid that he would commit the first act of 
hostility “ just when we were there” by making a night attack 
upon @ working party which was throwing up a bridge head just 
within the territory of Mainz, although he had refrained from 
doing so when he had found that the works were too advanced 
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to be attacked with safety. Conway fully realised how hopelessly 
England would have been compromised if Anspach had com- 
menced hostilities whilst he was in his camp. The following 
afternoon Bewinckhausen had requested him in so many words 
to communicate with Spinola on behalf of the Princes of the 
Union, as under his instructions he had full powers to do, in 
order to ascertain why the fortifications had been begun. Conway, 
however, refused to comply with his request, nor would he consent 
to advise him as to the policy of the Union with regard to the 
Elector of Mainz, Bewinckhausen asked him whether or no 
the Union should notify the Elector that if he did not prevent 
Spinola from seizing his fortresses they would occupy them them- 
selves. Conway replied, “that they could not advise nor in 
His Majesty’s name countenance any such enterprise, 80 in our 
private opinions we could not mislike that which he propounded.” 
[Do, Conway to Buckingham, 27 August, 1620, det. ct.) As 
Spinola was occupying the fortresses in Mainz at the Elector’s 
invitation, Conway’s refusal to answer such a question officially 
was probably judicious, Yet an ambassador who could express 
his private opinion so freely on a question involving the issues 
of peace and war, might equally well, a few days later, have taken 
advantage of the opening which had been afforded him by 
Bewinckhausen, to submit Dohna’s conversation with James I. 
to Spinola and the Elector of Mainz. He would not have incurred 
more responsibility in the one case than in the other, but Conway 
was 8 soldier rather than a diplomatist and he was trained to take 
his orders in their literal sense. 

As a soldier his opinion of the army of the Union is of more 
value, perhaps, than his reflections upon political matters, “It 
consists of fourteen or fifteen thousand practised soldiers, and 
five or six thousand more levied of the country about five 
thousand horse, well mounted, well armed good bodies of men and 
well practised in the use of their horses and arms, their general 
the Marquis of Anspach, a gallant gentleman, recommended wth 
divers men of principal rank, the Duke Lewis of Wurtemburg, 
and followed by divers Colonels and Captains who weary of gar- 
risons, loving war and a good cause, have brought him troops 
from Holland and other parts, both of horse and foot.” 

The number of troops from Holland was believed at Brussels 
to amount to three thousand. 

In short, Anspach’s camp was the happy hunting gronnd for 
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every soldier of fortune who had been thrown out of work since 
the wars of Religion had ceased in France, and who could find no 
openings for his talents in the distant conflict between Sweden 
and Poland. [De. Conway’s draft letter, let. cit. Brussels, FE a@ G. 
184. Archduke Albert to Phillip III. 14 October, 1620]. Con- 
way, however, could not get away from his belief that Spinola 
was only too anxious to take the offensive, and that his object in 
taking possession of the places belonging to the ecclesiastical 
electors was to be in a position to overrun the Palatinate when- 
ever he thought fit to do so. To save themselves, the Union, he 
imagined, must seize some of the “‘ places belonging to the eccles- 
iastics, which may bring them to fight, a point the Princes have 
cause to come carefully to, for these forces lost, the enemy hath 
all in his power. It is the God of battles that gives victories 
in humility, for number persons of mean order the party is not 
fearfully unequal, Spinola more better foot, the Union more better 
horse,” It seems a pity that Conway could not have put himself 
for a moment in the position of the ecclesiastical electors, or be 
might have understood that they had some justification for taking 
defensive measures against the Princes of the Union. The Elector 
Palatines’ predecessor had been the first to violate the understand- 
ing arrived at by the Treaty of Passau, and Frederick's recent 
conduct in Bohemia was but little likely to inspire his Catholic 
neighbours with any confidence in his intentions. 

Conway knew that it was Anspach who had proposed to com- 
mence hostilities by attacking Spinola’s works, and that Spinola, 
on the other hand, had most carefully refrained from violating 
the territory of the Palatinate. Had he chosen to show some 
belief in the honesty of the Catholic Party, he would have availed 
himself of the opening which Bewinckhausen had offered him, 
and would have communicated Dohna’s words to their leaders 
without waiting for instructions from Prague. Had he done so, 
he might have averted the Thirty Years War. Such are the 
trivial accidents on which the destinies of Mankind depend, 
and such is the outcome of Secret Diplomacy when it is carried to 
excess. Every government concerned, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Bavarian, was but too anxious to avoid war, and 
there can be no doubt that if Dohna’s words had been generally 
. known public opinion would have forced the King of Bohemia 
to place himself in his father-in-law’s hands. But Fate was 
against the Peacemakers, and the war which followed on the first 
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exchange of shota in the Palatinate was to render Germany 
impotent for one hundred and fifty years. In the light of sub- 
sequent events it is plain that the world is the better for Conway’s 
failure to avert it. It was well for mankind that civilisation in 
the transitional period from its medieval to its modern state 
should have been developed by powers which like France and 
England recognised the interests of the individual rather than 
by those which, like Austria under the Hapsburgs, or Prussia 
under the Hohenzollerns, thought of nothing but the well-being 
of the State, the only distinction between them being that with 
the Hapsburgs the interests of the State were subordinated to 
those of Religion, as embodied in the Church, whilst with the 
Hohenzollerns the interests of the State were in themselves 
Religion. Ferdinand II. and Philip [V. looked upon themselves 
as the instruments of the Divine Will, and recognised that their 
failures as well as their successes were the outcome of that Will. 
Such, save in words, has not been the creed of the rulers of 
Prussia, The world has been the gainer because for three cen- 
turies its destinies have, for the most part, been in the hands of 
those who saw that the state was not necessarily the embodi- 
ment of everything which was needed by the individual in this 
world and in the next. Humanly speaking, the die was cast, 
perhaps, at Frankfort on the sixth of September, 1620. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 


Wen on the sixth of September, 1620 Conway left Frankfort 
on his road to Nuremburg and Dresden, the last faint hope of 
peace forGermany vanished. The envoys can have felt but little 
confidence of success. Whilst at Oppenheim they had learnt from 
the Dutch Agent with Anspach that the Duke of Bavaria had made 
the Austrians “ whom he had reduced from the Bohemian side ” 
swear allegiance to him and also that the Emperor had granted 
part of Lusatia to the Elector of Saxony. “If this be true we 
suppose those parcels are merely pawns for the assurance of 
remboursement, and withal, the better to hold their Princes in 
devotion.” ([London, S.P.0., S8.P. For. Germany (States), 
ve Conway to Buckingham, Frankfort, 27 August, 1620, 

t. cit.] 

If Bavaria and Saxony went over to the Emperor’s side Fred- 
erick had but little reason left to think that he could count upon 
any support in Germany. His only possible allies were Bethlen 
Gabor and the Turks, whose government was in the hands of an 
inexperienced vouth, and whose soldiery were disheartened by 
years of failure against the Imperialists and the Poles. [Times 
* Historians etc.,” op. cit., Vol. XXIV., Pp. 374-375.] 

Spinola, in the meantime, was still waiting at Nackenheim 
to observe Anspach’s movements. He was most anxious to 
avoid hostilities as his object was to prevent the Evangelical 
Union from sending reinforcements to Bohemia, and not to engage 
Spain in a struggle with Princes who had given her no overt cause 
of offence. One of the Protestant officers, however, Baron Gol- 
stein, warned him through Count Henri de Bergh, that he believed 
that though the members of the Union were the Emperor’s faith- 
ful subjects, they would resist Spinola if he interfered with the 
territories of their ally the Palatine. On the morning of the 
eighth of September, the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin, Spinola, 
regardless of Golstein’s message, broke up his camp at Nacken- 
heim, and, marching along the front of Anspach’s position, 
advanced to a village named Odernheim near the town of Alzey, 
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one of the Palatine’s garrisons, which at once surrendered to 
him without firing a shot. On this the army of the Union fell 
back from Oppenheim on Worms, as they feared that if Spinola 
were to reach that city before them, he would cut off their supplies 
of provisions from the Upper Rhine. 

By occupying Worms the Princes of the Union had, in their 
turn, committed a hostile act. Worms was the capital of a small 
but independent bishopric which was about eight miles in length 
by two in breadth, and was even then esteemed a very ancient 
city. Its citizens still recounted the legends of the heroes of the 
Lay of the Nibelungs, and travellers were taken to visit a figure 
of “that famous Horny Siegfried about whom some German 
songs are extant.” On the island in the Rhine, once a Queen’s 
rose-garden, were shown “ the graves of giants, who’t is said 
were the former inhabitants of the country,” giants’ bones were 
hung up in the Town Hall, and a tree and a great stone bore the 
names of the giant’s walking stick and giant’s quoit. Amongst 
its inhabitants were a large and wealthy colony of Jews who 
pointed out with pride a monument to the daughter of one 
Samuel, which bore in Hebrew characters a date corresponding to 
A.D. 248. 

At Worms was a bridge over the Rhine which afforded the 
army of the Union an easy communication with Heidelberg, 
and with the other Protestant territories of Southern Germany. 

On the evening of his arrival at Alzey Spinola despatched 
D. Carlos Coloma with a force of three thousand Burgundians 
and Walloons to occupy Kreutznach which commanded the 
passage by which the road to Treves passed the Nahe, and which 
was held by a weak garrison. Its inhabitants, as Conway had 
found a week before, had been paralysed with terror by Spinola’s 
arrival at Mainz, and its commander surrendered after a few shots 
had been exchanged, the first fired in the campaign. A Spanish 
detachment replaced them in the castle. Shortly after Coloma 
had set out, Spinola received the news that the Protestants were 
evacuating Oppenheim. He at once proceeded to occupy their 
camp, and the town immediately surrendered. “In it there was 
& garrison of eight hundred men, whom they had raised in the 
country; they left their flags and arms, which were nearly all 
very good muskets,” and everything which was found in the 
place “ became the prize of those who entered first, to their great 
delight.” He at once proceeded to restore the bridge which 
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had been demolished, and to repair the fortifications, as he deter- 
mined to establish his winter quarters there. The country was 
very rich though the villages were small, and large stores of rye 
were promptly requisitioned. In order to make up his army 
to its full strength after he had detached the garrisons of Kreutz- 
nach, Alzey, and Oppenheim, he was forced to send one of his 
staff Diego de Salgedo to Brussels to ask for reinforcements, 
which could well be spared from Flanders, as the Dutch were 
sending a large force from Maurice’s army, near Wesel, to 
strengthen the Protestants at Worms, 

On the eleventh of September the Protestants in their turn 
took the offensive, and cut to pieces a troop of horse under Prince 
d’Espinoy, whom they had surprised, when defiling out of a farm- 
stead. They took their commander prisoner, and from that day 
active warfare commenced. [Brussels, Z. & (., 184, Archduke 
Albert to Philip III., 26 September, 1620. London, S.P.O., 
S.P. For. Germany (States), 18, Conway to Buckingham, Nurem- 
burg, 7 September, 1620. London, Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 20,921, 
* Voyage de M. de Rohan de Paris 4 Metz, Frankfort, ete.,” 1599. 
Villa, R., op. cit., pp. 366-371, quoting Simancas, Estado. leg. 
2,309. Spinola to Archduke Albert, Oppenheim, 15 September, 
1620, Nugent, J, op cit., Vol. ITI. (Germany), p. 45). 

Spinola’s cavalry had suffered severely by desertions, and 
although on the eighteenth of August it had mustered four 
thousand strong at Coblentz, a month later it could not have put 
two thousand five hundred in the field. Thus, if the enemy were 
reinforced before he was, he “ would be in a very awkward plight, 
and we might have a mishap, of which Y.R.H. can imagine the 
consequences. They would be so thoroughly the masters of the 
country that not a man could come out of our camp eyen to take 
a straw of forage. Y.R.H. will see how the cavalry would be off 
for supplies, even though we now hold the river by which they 
reach us from Mainz. But, if we were defeated, they could cut 
the river route as well.” He, therefore, begged for a force of 
cavalry and, if possible, of infantry, to be sent to him from 
Belgium, as it was certain that “as the Dutch are sending” 
the Union “ reinforcements, we may rest assured that they do 
not mean to break the truce in the Netherlands.” ([Valla. &., 
op. cit. pp. 368-370, Spinola to Archduke, let. cit.] 

As the Archduke explained to Philip III., he readily complied 
with Spinola’s request, as he was so much outnumbered, although 
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the general belief at Brussels was that the campaign was nearing 
its end. Nothing, he added, could be done about the truce whilst 
the Dutch were in the field, but, if the King desired it, he could 
include Belveder in the Committee appointed to deal with the 
question, and thus strengthen the Spanish element amongst its 
members. [Brussels, EF a G@., 184, Archduke to Philip III., 
26 September, 1620.] 

At Oppenheim Spinola held a Council of War to discuss the 
aivisability of intercepting the Dutch reinforcements on their 
way to Anspach, but as it was impossible to foresee by which road 
they would advance, it was decided to confine the operations 
to the Palatinate itself. 

To secure the uninterrupted command of the Rhine between 
Mainz and Coblentz, it was necessary to secure the two river ports 
of Bacharach and Caub, which belonged to the Palatine, and 
which lay in the midst of the rich vineyards, from which Bacha- 
rach was said to have derived its name of ‘‘ Bacchus’ altar,” and 
from which the Rhenish wine so dear to the Englishmen of that 
day, was shipped direct to the Thames. As Bacharach, which 
was twelve leagues from Worms, was to the north of the Nahe, 
it could only be relieved by the enemy either by passing the Rhine 
or by recovering the bridge at Kreuznach. If the Spaniards could 
occupy Bacharach, which was but weakly held, they could fix 
their winter quarters in the fortified quadrangle formed by 
Oppenheim, Alzey, Kreuznach, and Bacharach itself. Others 
of the Council advised that they should march at once upon 
Heidelberg, and that if the Protestants advanced from Worms 
to relieve it they should fight them in the open field. It was 
feared, however, that they themselves might be attacked whilst 
bridging the Neckar, and it was decided by Spinola, who wished 
to perform some striking action to celebrate his appointment as 
Captain General in the Spanish Service, to order D. Gonzalo de 
Cordoba to occupy Bacharach and Caub, if possible by surprise. 
He, therefore, sent a thousand infantry down the river by boat, 
as the roads through the Sonowald were so rough that twenty- 
five men could have closed the passage to even a larger number. 
Anspach had heen afraid to scatter his men in outlying garrisons, 
ao both places surrendered at once on Cordoba’s appearance. 
He found eighty English sick at Bacharach belonging to Count 
Henry of Nassau’s command, as well as some small guns. But, 
in the meanwhile, Oppenheim itself was being seriously threatened, 
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as Spinola had been unable to drive the Protestants from several 
strong positions near it which were constantly receiving Dutch and 
English reinforcements by a road running along the Main, which 
Spinola was not strong enough to interrupt. However, on the 
sixth of October, he learnt that Captain de Barrau with the 
Mounted Walloon Musketeers had surprised the town of Kirchberg 
on the Hundsriick, and that Simmem had returned to its allegiance 
to the Emperor. Thus the whole of the road between the Nahe 
and the Moselle was now in his hands. Kirchberg had been taken 
by some soldiers, dressed like countrymen, who had killed those 
on guard at the gate, and had given time for a force placed in 
ambush behind them, to rush in before it could be shut. With 
ita fall one of the most important links in the chain of communica- 
tions between Oppenheim and Luxemburg was secured. 
[Brussels, EZ. et G. 184, Philip IIT. to Archduke Albert, 1 August ; 
Archduke Albert to Philip III., 15 October, 1620. London 
S.P.0., 8.P. For., Germany (States) 18, Conway to Buckingham, 
Nuremberg, 7-17, September, 1620. Vella R., op cit., pp. 371-372, 
quoting Simancas Fstado, leg, 2,309. Spinola to Bedmar, 26 
September, 4, 6, 7 October, 1620. Bedmar to Phillip III, 
14 October, 1620, For topographical details cf. London, Brit. 
Mus., Cotton, Cleopatra, B. VIITI., 25 a, Grueber, Magnus, “ De 
Origine Rheni fluminis, 1533 ” ; do. add. MSS. 20,921,“ Voyage 
ete,” op. cit. Ybarra D., op cit. , pp. 366-369 : 369- 373. J 

* Meawwhile the Dutch occupation of Mondorp was “ proving a 
very serious matter and a very hard bone for the Elector of 
Cologne.” Their new fort of Papenbril or “ Popes’ Spectacles,” 
was destined, indeed, to be a thorn in the flesh of German Catholics 
for many a long day to come. Archduke Albert would have 
gladly expelled the invaders by force, but was afraid to do so 
lest he “should occasion a general rupture, which, perhaps, as 
things stand, would do no such great harm.” (Brussels, E. et G., 
132, Giacome Rapallo to Spinola, let. cit., 15 October, 1620 ; do. 
184, Archduke Albert to Philip III., 15 October, 1620.] 

At Genoa the course of events in Germany was being followed 
with the greatest interest, not only because the fortunes of the 
Rhine Valley very closely concerned the Genoese, but because 
they could not but feel a pride in the fact that one of their fellow 
citizens was now # Captain General of Spain. The news of 
Spinola’s appointment which reached the city by a letter from 
his agent at Madrid, Carlo Strata, was hailed with delight, for 
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“the post which your Excellency has been chosen to fill has been 
sought after and canvassed for by the greatest lords of Italy and 
Spain,” and when the mail from Mainz brought the tidings that 
the Marquis had entered the Palatinate, the Doge and Council 
of State sent him a vote of congratulation, which ended with the 
prayer, “ May it please our Lord to aid you in such sort that the 
end of your holy undertaking may correspond with ita beginnings.” 
But, perhaps, the postscript to his sister’s letter gave him even 
greater pleasure, for Madalena Doria wrote that she had just 
heard that “ Don Philip is the man who of all in the Valtelline 
has shown himself the most eager to be the foremost and then to 
inform us of it with his own hand.” Such is the first mention in 
Spinola’s correspondence of a campaign which was to play 80 great 
a part in the story of the coming years. (Brussels, E. ¢ G., 132, 

Madalena Doria to Spinola, Genoa, 9 September, 1620. Doge 
and Council of Genoa to Spinola, 14 October, 1620.] 

On the sixth of October, Spinola learnt that reinforcements of 
three thousand foot and ten troops of horse would shortly join 
him from Flanders. It was at first intended that the army 
should advance from Oppenheim to Alzey to meet them, but as 
it was seen on reflection that it would be dangerous. to leave 
his base without a large garrison, the Marquis decided merely to 
send a small detachment to hold Alzey under the command of 
Baron de Balangon, a native of the Free County of Burgundy, 
who was already a well-known soldier. At the same time bis 
movements were greatly hampered by his uncertainty as to the 
intentions of the Dutch under Count Henry of Nassau, who, 
with the thousand English, were rapidly approaching Worms. 
It was possible indeed, that their cavalry might decide to remain 
there as the Truce would shortly expire. Anspach, in that case, 
would be able to annihilate his opponents, and the King of Spain 
would lose the best feather in his cap for no money could replace 
his veterans of the wars in Flanders. Even if they remained 
encamped where they were, on the pretext of resting after their 
march, the Spaniards would be unable to undertake any offensive 
operations. Finally, in order to penetrate their design, Count 
Henri de Bergh wrote a letter of inquiry to his kinsman, Count 
John of Nassau. He replied that they had come there as an 
escort to the English who were joining Anspach, but that as 
they saw that the Spaniards had taken up a position on the road 
by which they were to return, they had halted to await further 
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instructions from the States. ‘‘ This was taken to be the trath.” 
[Ybarra D., op. cit., Book IT., pp. 372-375.] On the twelfth an 
expreas from Balangon brought the news that the army of the 
Union was advancing upon Alzey. Spinola at once decided to 
march to his assistance, even at the risk of a collision with the 
Dutch cavalry. 

On the following morning he accordingly set out from Oppen- 
heim with eight thousand foot, three thousand horse, and twelve 
guns, and came in sight of the enemy about midday. He at 
once turned aside out of his line of march, and his horse soon got 
in touch with them, whereupon he halted and drew up his army 
at the foot of a small rise. A squadron of cavalry pushed for- 
ward to its crest, and quickly sighted the enemy, some of whom 
were posted in a farmstead about a cross bolt shot off. 

Before the fighting began Spinola addressed his men in a few 
burning words. He esteemed it, he said, “a great piece of good 
fortune that the day was now come for which they had so longed, 
and that they were to look the enemy in the face. ‘ The cause is 
God’s and depends upon your doing well. I know from your 
courage you will.” Many a soldier muttered that he would set 
to, but that their commander should withdraw himself into some 
place of safety, for they would do their duty. 

The Marquis then had some guns placed so that they could 
play upon the farm which stood in a clump of trees, whilst the 
horse skirmished in front of and round the enemy. After a 
few shots the detachment in the farm fell back upon their main 
body, which was stationed on another rise about a bow-shot 
further off, “* but all our cannonading failed to stir them up. It 
is plainly showed how little stomach they had for fighting.” At 
last they fell back but as evening was closing in the Spaniards 
marched back to their lines, whilst the Protestants remained 
drawn up upon the field all through the night, and only returned 
to Worms at daybreak. Many of the troops from Holland were 
seen in their ranks, “ so that none of us doubted that we should 
have them in our hands likewise,” and, counting the Dutch, they 
had over eight thousand horse, The Catholics claimed a victory 
because they had prevented the enemy from attacking either 
Alzey or Oppenheim. ‘“ The fourteenth,” wrote Spinola, “is a 
day we may be proud of.” He had, indeed, only eight thousand 
foot and two thousand horse with him, whilst the Protestanta 
had a large body of infantry, besides their cavalry, and all the 
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Dutch were old soldiers. Yet they had refused hattle, so that 
his Italian officers believed that “ our supplies can be assured 
without much trouble and we shall not fall by their hands.” 
Their men had already lost their fear of fire, and were only too 
eager to come to blows in defence of “ the finest country which 
is to be seen anywhere.” But owing to the slackness of their 
commanders all these advantages proved of no avail, though 
Spinola himself reckoned their army at forty thousand foot and 
seven thousand horse. 

| Spinola at once decided to make some attempt elsewhere. 
For a moment he thought of attacking “ Hermanstat,” as he calls 
Gernsheim, which would have given him a good position on the 
further bank of the Rhine, but decided not to do so “as tha 
Landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt is friendly to us and has sent us 
several presents of most excellent fish from his fisheries near 
Caub, and of game from his country, which is the finest to be 
seen anywhere in these parts.” 

In the meantime Spaniards continued to advance up the Nahe 
and into the northern part of the Hundsriick, occupying in succes- 
sion Stromberg, Sobernheim, Monzingen, and Waldbrdhl, so as to 
secure all the tracks which led from the Nahe across the rugged 
country which separates it from the Moselle. [Brusselx, E. et G., 
132, Giacomo Rapallo to Spinola, Oppenheim, 15 October, 1620 ; 
do., 184, Archduke Albert to Philip IIT., 24 October, 1620. Villa R. 
op. cit., p. 373, quoting Simancas Estado, leg. 2,309. Bedmar to 
Philip III., 24 October, quoting Spinola to Bedmar, 15:18 
October 1620; do., pp. 373-374, quoting do., Archduke Albert 
to Philip TII., Tervueren, 24 October, 1620, Kruner, op. cit., 
pp. 53-55.] 

On the twenty-third of October Spinola received information 
that the enemy were about to attempt to recover Kirchberg, 
and, as he knew that his reinforcements from Flanders had left 
Coblentz on the previous day, he set out towards the place to 
meet them. He found that a force of five thousand foot, and 
fourteen troops of horse, with four guns had already appeared 
before Kirchberg and summoned its garrison, which was only 
one hundred and fifty strong, to surrender. This the command- 
ant, M. de Misiers, a Burgundian officer, refused todo. A captain 
with four hundred men at once rushed to seize one of the barriers. 
He was beaten off by the musketeers on the wall, and driven to 
take cover, but though firing went on continuously for twelve 
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hours, the Protestants could not make up their minds to msk an 
assault, and marched off next morning leaving forty dead behind 
them. The Spanish loss was one killed and five or six wounded. 
The Marquis was at Eisenberg, a village two hours’ off, when he 
learnt that the enemy had retreated, so halted there until Monday, 
the twenty-sixth, when he was joined by the forces from Flanders 
of two thousand five hundred foot and eight hundred horse, who 
were under the command of the Lord of La Motterie, Governor of 
Maestricht. Winter was at the door, and he determined to strike 
another severe blow at the enemy before it finally came on him. 
“ The cold is beginning to be very great,” runs a newsletter from 
the camp, “ and if the rains set in, he will not be able to take the 
field or even to march. A great many of the men are sickening 
and dying. Many of D. Gonzalo de Cordoba’s and Marchese di 
Campo Lataro’s terzaex are deserting, and if they were in a country 
where it would be safer for them to do so, I don’t think there 
would be more than a handful left with the colours. The climate 
here is harder than that of the Kingdom of Naples. The enemy 
git tight in their positions and do not dare to face this army.” 
Spinola had, however, good reason for satisfaction. It had 
taken him two months to occupy not only a large province, but 
also the most important positions which commanded the ap- 
proaches to it, but he would shortly have to find suitable winter 
quarters for his army. He was suffering severely from gout, 
but could ride and work as usual, and, as the country was very 
rich, he had no need to feel any anxiety about his supplies. 
{Ybarra D. de, op. cit., Book H., pp. 379-380. Villa R., op. cit., 
pp. 375-376, quoting Simancas Estado, leg. 2,309; Bedmar to 
Secretary Cirica, Brussels, 5 November, 1620; do., Newsletter 
from Camp, etc., 28 October, 1620.] 

It was somewhat difficult for him, however, to decide as to hia 
future plans. He could not attack Heidelberg, as he did not hold 
any bridge across the Neckar. Worms was too strongly held, nor 
could he induce his Italian troops to undertake siege operations 
in that wintry weather against either Frankenthal or Kaisers- 
lautern. 

He finally resolved to continue his operations between the 
Nahe and the Moselle, so as to open up the road by Luxemburg, 
through Trarbach, a fortress on the latter river, which belonged to 
the Palatine and lay within four hours’ march of Briick in the 
Spanish Netherlands, whilst the intervening country formed 
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part of the electorate of Treves. He accordingly advanced his 
headquarters to Kreuznach, and after inducing the Protestants 
to fall back upon Worms by a feigned attack on Kaiserslautern, 
sent D. Diego Mexia against Trarbach with fifteen hundred foot, 
three troops of horse and two guns. Mexia made his way to- 
wards Trarbach over wretched tracks through the Idarwald, and 
on the thirteenth of November had the place reconnoitred by 
D. Francisco de Ybarra. He found that it was too strong to be 
attacked, as it was surrounded by inaccessible rocks and entered 
only by two or three roads which could not be passed by artillery, 
whilst trenches could not be opened in such rocky ground. Ybarra 
decided to try to storm one of the gates which was approached 
by a hollow way. Whilst two of his captains were digging cross- 
trenches to distract the attention of the enemy, his Italian and 
Spanish pioneers with the greatest difficulty dragged a gun into 
@ position from which the town was completely commanded, 
and after five hours’ bombardment, the town, and shortly after- 
wards the Castle, hoisted the white flag. The garrison were 
completely taken by surprise. The piece was once all but over- 
turned whilat it was being hauled up, and in some places a road 
had to be cut with pick-axes. Four hundred men were tugging 
at the ropes to which Mexia himself was the first to lay his hand 
and the ropes swayed now upwards and now downwards as some 
pushed behind and others pulled before under a galling musketry 
fire from the castle. Even when the gun had been got into 
position it was found that it could only play upon two turrets 
of the middle gate, and that if these were breached, they would 
be commanded by a round tower of the castle, so that it was 
seriously proposed to drag the gun up close to the gate at night- 
fall, “even though it would cost much blood to do so.” The 
garrison, however, surrendered, but when the Spaniards entered 
the place they found that though they had fired one hundred 
and sixty shots against it, no damage had been done. After 
taking Trarbach Castle, Mexia proceeded to clear the line of the 
Moselle and occupied successively Starkenburg, Enkirch, Alf, 
and Beilstein, all of which commanded the river. By the twen- 
tieth of November he had rejoined Spinola at Kreutznach, and 
the army could be sent to its winter quarters, although in such 3 
small country, it was difficult to find them for so large a force. 
“The burden made the people lament and blame their master’s 
mistaken policy and taught them how much happier are the 
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subjects of great monarchies who are not as such, at the mercy 
of every change of fortune.” War is a stern schoolmaster, but 
it was not until two and a half centuries later that Germany 
learnt the lesson that “ Union is Strength,” and that “ German 
Liberty,”as understood by Maximilian of Bavaria and the Princes 
of the Evangelical Union might mean the happiness of the rulers 
rather than of their subjects. [Ybarra, op. cit., Book II., pp. 
386-388, p. 393. Villa R., op. cit., pp. 377-378, quoting Stmancas 
Eatado, leg., 2,309, Spinola to Philip ITI., Wolstein, 21 November, 
1620.) 
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CHAPTER XXX 


ALTHOUGH Philip III. had appointed Spinola a Captain General 
in the Spanish Service, he took but little interest in the campaign 
in the Palatinate, which he feared might well cost him the friend- 
ship of England. In his eyes the affairs of the Netherlands 
bulked far larger than did those of Germany, and the postbage 
which passed from Madrid to Brussels can have brought little 
upon German matters which could have been to the satisfaction 
of Archduke Albert. The King knew that the Archduke’s 
health was failing, and, doubtless as a precautionary measure, 
ordered him to garrison the fortresses of Antwerp, Ghent, and 
Cambrai, which were the keys to the Obedient Netherlands, 
with Spaniards alone, and to appoint D. Luis de Velasco, Marquis 
of Belveder, the commander of the army which was watching 
Maurice on the Rhine, as a member of the Committee for re- 
porting as to the means of extending the Truce. [Brussels, 
E. et @. 184, Philp TI. to Archduke Albert, 20 August, 1620.] 
For a moment, indeed, the King appears to have thought that 
he himself could arrange its extension. ; 

His principal adviser as to the affairs of the Netherlands was 
Don Balthasar de Zuiiiga, who, about the middle of October, 
received s letter from a friar named Henrique Conde of Seville. 
The writer stated that a friend of his who had been in Holland 
in the previous June had learnt from persons in the confidence 
of “ Prince Maurice,” that it would not be a difficult matter 
to secure the extension of the Truce, or even some kind of peace. 
Maurice had talked very openly of his wish to reconcile himself 
personally with the King, but had made the kinsman, to whom 
he was speaking, swear to keep his secret. Conde’s friend had 
afterwards seen the Prince by whom he was very kindly received, 
and this circumstance would do much to facilitate any negotia- 
tions. Before he could reply to the King’s communication, 
Archduke Albert had received the news of that victory at Prague, 
which, for a moment, seemed to have assured the triumph 
of the Catholic cause throughout Europe, but, with his usual 
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moderation, he requested that the friar’s confidant should 
communicate with him. He would then see what could be 
done. Any opening which might occur for arranging for the 
personal reconciliation of the Prince of Orange with Spain should 
be embraced at once. He added that although at the request 
of the Elector’s brother, Maximilian of Bavaria, he had sent 
some money to assist Ferdinand of Cologne to levy troops after 
the Dutch had seized Mondorp, he had refused to send Belgians 
to expel them from the island, as, had he done so, it might have 
led to the rupture of the Truce. [Do. Philip III. to Archduke 
Albert, 20 October, 1620. Archduke Albert to Philip III., 28 
December, 1620.] It is plain that even after the overthrow 
of the Palatine seemed to be assured, both the King and the 
Archduke were anxious to keep the peace with the United 
Provinces, although, perhaps with this object in view, the naval 
preparations at Ostend and Dunkirk were continued. [Do. 
Philip TIT, to Archduke Albert, 11 December, 1620.] 

The King, on the other hand, left the management of every- 
thing connected with German affairs almost wholly in the hands 
of the Government at Brussels. He sent orders to Ofiate, who 
was anxious that the Ban should be published at once against 
the Palatine, whilst the Emperor desired to delay ita publica- 
tion, to consult the Archduke, to whom he also referred him 
for directions as to his course of action if the Emperor put for- 
ward proposals for peace which obviously embodied the sugges- 
tions of France and England. He said, however, that it was 
all important that the French should not have a hand in the 
negotiations. At the same time he expressed his disapproval 
of the despatch of money and troops, both of which would be 
required in Flanders, to aasist the Elector of Cologne, although 
in the face of the large number of Calvinists who were joining 

h it was well that Spinola had been strengthened. [Do. 
Philip III. to Archduke Albert, 27 October, 7 November, 1620.] 

A few days later the Archduke wrote, when summing up 
the results of the campaign, “The present position of affairs 
in the Palatinate is that by their capture of the Castle of Wald- 
bréhl and of the towns of Starkenburg, Enkirchen, and Trarbach, 
Y.M.’s army have been enabled to occupy a great part of the 
country so that Spinola is now in touch with these states, and 
that without passing through any foreign territory save for a 
distance of four hours’ march through that of Treves, which is 
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friendly to us, I hope Y.M. will be pleased to consider how 
much has been achieved this year in all parts, and how important 
it is that everything should be thoroughly finished off in a way 
advantageous to our interesta.” [Villa R., op. cit., pp. 378-379, 
quoting Simancas Estado, leg. 2,309, Archduke Albert to Philip 
III., 23 November, 1620.] But these fair prospects soon clouded 
over. The course of events in the Valtelline had forced Feria, 
the Governor of Milan, to keep back for his own use half of the 
four hundred thousand Castilian ducats (£171,050, taking the 
Castilian Ducat of 57 Placks as 8s. 63d.], which were to have 
been sent from Sicily to Flanders, and there was but little 
prospect of any further remittances from Italy, whilst money 
was also running short at Vienna. [Brussels, H. et G. 184, 
Archduke Albert to Philip III., 14 October. Philip III. to 
Archduke Albert, 7 November, 1620.] 

Since the army in the Palatinate had gone into winter quarters 
it had suffered great losses from sickness, and as the forces 
in Belgium were none too large for their work, new levies would 
have to be raised to bring both up to strength. As, unless 
money was found, great difficulties would ensue, the Archduke 
sent Don Carlos Coloma to Madrid to arrange as to the means 
for furnishing supplies. His difficulties were increased by 
the fact that though only a handful of the Dutch were still near 
Wesel, Belveder had been obliged to remain there with a large 
force to watch them. [Do. Archduke Albert to Philip III, 
28 December, 1620.] Yet, despite these money troubles, the 
prospects for the future seemed to superficial observers very 
bright. Whilst the Archduke was writing, the echoes of the 
Te Deums with which the Church had celebrated the crowning 
fight in Bohemia were still lingering in the aisles of St. Gudule. 
Before he sent his troops into winter quarters, Spinola had occu- 
pied more than thirty strong places within the Lower Palatinate, 
of the greater part of which he was now the master, and of 
the Upper Palatinate much was held by the Bavarians. Save 
for the despatch of a few volunteers of little military value, 
England, despite Conway’s blusterings, had done nothing to 
resent the attack on her adored Palatine, and France as yet 
remained quiescent under her feeble governors. The victory 
of the House of Hapsburg might well seem assured. 

As, however, the Truce with Holland was to expire in the 
coming spring, the Archduke ordered Spinola to return to 
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Flanders early in the winter with a portion of his forces. He 
accordingly left D. Gonzalo de Cordoba to command the garrison 
of the Palatinate, and arrived at Brussels in December, whilst the 
Emperor deferred the publication of the Ban against the Palatine 
until he could fix the date for proceeding to its execution in 
consultation with the Elector of Saxony and the Duke of Bavaria. 
(Do. Archduke Albert to Philip III., 28 December, 1920, let. cit. 
Villa R., op. cit., pp. 379-380.] 

The cause of Bohemia might be lost, and Protestants might 
be trembling as their ancestors had trembled when Charles the 
Fifth had struck down their champions at Mihlberg, but Arch- 
duke Albert was not blinded by the splendour of the victory 
of the White Mountain. Age and disappointment, perhaps the 
feeling of approaching death, had sharpened his mind’s vision. 
He knew that Maurice and his supporters were cut to the heart by 
the Palatine’s defeat, but they were straining every nerve to 
aid him, and to secure the help of other states and potentates, 
whilst even England, sharing for once the apprehensions of the 
Protestants of the Continent, was preparing to make up, per- 
haps rather to forget, her differences with the most dangerous 
of her commercial rivals, [Villa R., op, cit., quoting Simancas 
Estado, leg. 2,308, D. Pedro de San Juan and others to Secretary 
Ciriga, Brussels, 29 December, 1620, Do. leg. 2,309, Bedmar 
to Philip III., 8 December, 1620.} 

Moreover, it was clear to him that as Spain could no longer 
count with absolute certainty upon the financial help of Italy, 
the greatness of her Empire was menaced at the heart. How 
could Spain, indeed, live without the loans of the Genoese bankers, 
and without the riches which she drew from Milan, from Sicily, 
and from Naples, to be poured out like water in the endless 
warfare on the banks of the Rhine and of the Moldau? Yet 
it seemed as if these riches must now be diverted to sustain 
another never ending war amid the fastnesses of the Grisons. 

Such were the reasons whch actuated the Archduke when, 
in the same letter in which he thanked the King for his con- 
gratulations on Bucquoy’s triumph, he expressed his views 
frankly and fully as to the extension of the Truce with the Dutch. 

“When I see that the state of affairs everywhere is what Y.M. 
knows it to be, and that the Truce with the Dutch is running out 
so fast, whilst there is not much time between now and the 
minth of April, (and Y.M. has not yet sent me your decision on 
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the subject), I cannot but feel very anxious. If we had to go 
to war with them at the present time, it would be a great weight 
in the scales against us, for we should have to call back to Flanders 
our forces which are employed elsewhere. I see Y.M. entangled 
in Bohemia, in the Palatinate, and, through this Valtellime 
affair, in Italy, and were you to have to take a war in these 
provinces with Holland on your shoulders this next summer 
you would find it a heavy piece of work. As for the Truce 
we have every one against us: the English on account of the 
Palatine: the King of France, thanks to the Valtelline, which 
he is taking, I hear, a good deal to heart. Every one of them, 
indeed, thinks that if Y.M. breaks with the Dutch you will 
have to attend solely to the Netherlands and so will have no 
eyes for the others. The Dutch themselves may be disposed to 
take advantage of the opportunity, at least as things stand at 
present. Thus I think any question of arranging the Truce 
on better terms will prove a most difficult one at this hour of 
the day, especially as the time for the negotiations is so short. 
It would, therefore, be our best plan to set ourselves to get it 
extended for as short a term as we can in the form in which 
it is in at present, on the pretext that by doing so we shall get 
the time to treat either for a long truce or for a permanant settle- 
ment, We have, indeed, reason enough to be wary of renewing 
a war with them at a moment when we go in terror of so many 
others, as we are doing just now. Besides, if it should turn out 
to be desirable to renew the war later on at such a time as might 
be agreeable to Y.M., as for instance when the affairs of Germany 
have been brought into the posture we wish, we shall never have 
any want of pretexts for doing so. Y.M. will be pleased to send 
me such instructions as you may think best, as I am only stating 
to you the course which I think should be taken in the present 
position of affairs. I must, therefore, beg Y.M. to let me have 
your decision on the matter forthwith, so that I may be guided 
by it and act in accordance with your wishes.” [Brussels, 
E. eé G. 184, Archduke Albert to Philip III., 28 December, 
1620, ] 

Had the Archduke known all that was passing at the Hague, 
he would have felt his advice more than justified. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


Durie the progress of the campaign in the Palatinate Gabaleone 
was busily depicting the changing moods of the English Court 
for the information of a master whose enthusiasm for the cause 
of German liberty had, perhaps, been somewhat chilled by his 
disappointments at Frankfort and at Prague. 

James I. had taken the news of the Archduke’s refusal to 
delay the despatch of Spinola’s expedition with great coolneas. 
For the moment the preparations for the despatch of an English 
fleet to the Mediterranean against the Algerines, in which Buck- 
ingham was to hold the command, absorbed his thoughts. He 
had repeatedly informed Gondomar that they proposed to join 
the Spaniards in an attempt to put down the pirates, but Gaba- 
leone suspected that if they were to fall in, when they reached 
Southern waters, with a Dutch fleet in readiness to assist them, 
they might turn their arms against the Italian coast. The 
Dutch, indeed, had already sent by sea a large number of troops 
to support the Venetians in their war with Archduke Ferdinand, 
who by their exploits, especially at the Siege of Gradisca, had 
done much to bring him to treat for peace in Northern Italy. 
There were usually a number of Dutch vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Italian coast was only protected by a few gallies, 
80 that such a raid was quite feasible. {Zurin, Ing. 3, Gabaleone 
14:20 August, 1620. London, S.P.0., S.P. For., Savoy 5, 
Carew to Roe, 18 January, 1618, Times op. cit., Vol. 1X., 
p. 515.] 

The King was, at the same time, more eager for the Spanish 
Match than ever, and Gondomar was telling the Catholics that 
it would certainly take place. Buckingham, who knew himself 
to be hated not only by the nobility but by the King and Queen 
of Bohemia, was most anxious for the marriage, which he looked 
upon as the one means to insure himself the protection of the 
Prince of Wales, of the Infanta, and of the Spanish Court. The 
whole of the most important business of the country was con- 
ducted by a Cabinet Council consisting of the King, the Prince, 
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Digby, and Buckingham. Of these four, the King was the 
man who knew everything the most thoroughly, whilst the 
Prince was the most moderate; and the least senseless, yet 
the most daring, Digby. His Majesty had not his equal in the 
Kingdom for carrying a business to the point at which it was 
ripe for carrying out, but when that time came he utterly lost 
his head, and acted with a circumspection which might be the 
result of his having failed to think the matter out thoroughly 
rather than of a reasoned policy. “ This trait shows iteelf 
when he comes to the crucial point, that is to say when a scheme 
has to be acted upon, and also makes him averse to anything 
which may trouble his repose. Consequently, he does everything 
80 slowly and in such a confused way that he never puts the 
finishing touch to anything he takes in hand, so if he really 
carries through this business about the ships thoroughly, one 
can only think it concerns him far more nearly than most things 
do. I am vainly trying to persuade myself that at the very 
moment when the King of Spain is sending such a powerful 
expedition to attack the Palatinate, His Britannic Majesty 
is fitting out such great armaments to assist him in the Mediter- 
ranean.” ([Ho. Gabaleone, 14 August, 1620.] 

No one who was the representative of Charles Emmanuel 
of Savoy can have possessed any faith in human honesty, but 
even Gabsleone failed to appreciate the versatility of such a 
quick-change artist in politics as Buckingham, who had, 
possibly, a sincere belief that the friendship of Spain was 
of far greater value to England than was the goodwill of a King 
of Bohemia with a disputed title, even if coupled with an alliance 
with the Dutch. 

The news that Spinola was on the march to the Palatinate 
reached London on the twentieth of August. Next day it 
was known that Maurice had set out with a large force to follow 
him, (Do. Gabaleone, 20,21 August, 1620.] 

For a moment London society was profoundly moved by the 
tidings that the storm was about to burst, but its alarms were 
soon forgotten. James J., troubled though he was, would not 
let his emotion interfere for a moment with his sport, although 
Dohna assured him that he did not know if his master had a foot 
of land left in those parts, whilst Gondomar jeered at those 
who threw his bad faith in his face and said he was heartily 
glad if the Palatine was hunted out of house and home, and 
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only wished Spinola had all the rest of it in his clutches. He 
could then give His Majesty a lesson by showing him what he 
could do in the way of getting it released and given back. After 
a sharp war of words with Secretary Naunton, in which the 
Puritan did not get the best of the encounter, “the great Am- 
bassador of the great King of Spain,” as the Count loved to 
style himself, set out on an almost royal progress through the 
still very Catholic countries of Buckinghamshire and North- 
amptonshire, where great Catholic nobles entertained him at 
feasts costing more than fifty pounds a meal, and busied him- 
self, so rumour said, in raising a contribution for the service 
of the Emperor. 

The King could only find money for his son-in-law by collect- 
ing voluntary contributions, but could yet give lands at Woking 
worth five hundred pounds a year to the Knight Marshal Sir 
Edward Zouch “for masking and fooling,” and could bestow 
upon John Murray the fee-farm of Guildford Park, one of the 
finest grounds in England. Whilst Buckingham was banquetting 
with Lord Doncaster at Sion House, the preparations for the 
expedition to Algiers went merrily forward, at a cost for the 
fleet alone of at least three hundred thousand crowns [£75,000. ] 

On the twenty-fifth of September the King left Hampton 
Court to course hares at Newmarket, but, on his way through 
London, received the official news that Spinola had taken Kreuz- 
nach. [{Do, Gabaleone, 4, 10, 25 September, 1620. London, 
S.P.0., 8.P. Dom., James I., Vol. 116, No, 98. Chamberlain 
to Carleton, 16 September, 1620.] 

The veil was torn from his eyes. He burst into a storm of 
passion, and during the whole evening his courtiers scarcely 
dared to approach him. Over and over again, stuttering and 
slobbering, he muttered his complaints against the villainous 
treachery of the Spaniards. Gondomar had promised him that 
Spinola would never set a foot in the Palatinate, and Gondomar 
was the Ambassador of Spain. Next morning, however, His 
Majesty had slept upon the news, and had been told by some 
of those about him that although Kreuznach belonged to the 
Palatine, it did not form a part of the Palatinate, an assertion 
which was technically true, as the place belonged to the County 
of Sponheim. He flatly refused to hear another word about 
the matter, and declined to allow any fresh steps to be taken 
to assist his son-in-law, thinking, perhaps, he had undertaken 
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more than enough already. His Majesty might he serenely 
indifferent but the Puritan Councillors and the citizens of London 
were in a frenzy, and it was even whispered that there might be 
serious rioting if Spinola should pass the Rhine, as, indeed, 
it was thought that he had already done. All cried shame on a 
King who would not assist his daughter, so greatly was that 
Princess adored in England. To the Palatiners, as the Pala- 
tine’s supporters were called, it was gall and bitterness that 
the monies which might save their hero on the very brink of 
ruin should be thrown away by his father-in-law on a fleet 
for helping Spain. Every one was whispering that some great 
mystery lay hid behind this scheme, but that all would soon 
come to light. Such trickery could not go on for ever, [Turin, 
Ing. 3, Gabaleone 26 September, 1620, let. cit. Spruner op. cit.] 

But a few days before the Prince of Wales had instructed 
the English Ambassador at Paris to express his disapproval of a 
suggestion for his marriage with Henrietta Maria of France 
which had been made by a Frenchman named Buisson, whom 
he believed to have been sent to England by the Prince of Condé 
without the knowledge of the French King. Bitterly did the 
Prince and his advisers now regret their over-hastiness, for 
they saw that Spain was deceiving them and that events were 
tending rather to a breach than to an alliance with her. The 
Spaniards were dissatisfied with the guarantees offered by the 
English on the subject of Religion and Gondomar was thought 
to be seeking for a pretext for a quarrel. He evinced not the 
slightest gratitude to the Prince for having treated Buisson’s 
offer with contumely but grumbled to all and sundry that they 
were not treating him frankly but wanted to keep one foot in 
two shoes. They would end by disobliging France without 
obliging Spain. 

As fresh tidings arrived of Spinola’s progress the King called 
a meeting of his Council at Theobalds to consider what best to 
do. Nothing, however, was decided on to assist the Palatine, 
and most people thought he would contrive to do nothing as 
he so dreaded a breach with Spain. Gondomar took such an 
advantage of his fears that he might be almost said to be steering 
the ship of state, and was far more presuming than he would 
have been if the King had shown any inclination to steer it 
himself. (Turin, Ing. 3, Gabaleone, 2 October, 1620.) 

As Gabaleone regarded Gondomar with the utmost veneration 
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and looked upon him as the oracle of all the Spanish Ambassa- 
dors and Viceroys in Europe, his insolence must have been 
almost unbearable to merit this condemnation. The King's 
timidity and lack of resolution were so displeasing to the Dutch 
that they told him that they would throw over the Palatine if 
he did not help his son-in-law himself. 

Buckingham, usually so haughty and overbearing, went so far 
in his subservience to Spain as to write to Gondomar that the 
King had declared openly “ that neither the King of Spain nor 
¥.E., nor the Marquis Spinola, nor any one on behalf of Spain, 
hath given any undertaking or promise that the Army of the 
Marquis Spinola shall not enter the Palatinate. On the con- 
trary, the King’s Ambassador in Spain and the Spanish Am- 
bassador here have always given the assurance that there was 
no hope of his doing anything else. I also am witness of the 
way in which you have always spoken, and the King my master 
has not only published this fact, but has declared that he would 
consider himself deeply offended with anyone who made so 
false a statement as the contrary would be.” ([Hist. MSS. 
Comm. Rep. Rutland MSS., Vol. I., p. 457. Buckingham to 
Gondomar, Theobalds, 2 October, 1620 (French copy).] Buck- 
ingham’s statement may not have gone beyond the truth so 
far as Gondomar was concerned, but he must have speedily 
had cause to regret that he had made it, for his frankness might 
well have lost him the favour of both the King and Prince, 

The “Princess Palatine’s” letters to the Prince of Wales 
all reached him on the same day. They were couched in the 
most moving terms and pierced the King through his very 
soul. He had, indeed, worked himself up into a conviction 
‘that the Spaniards would never attack the Palatinate whilst 
the negotiations for the match were going on, For a while he 
hesitated, but yielding to the pressure of his courtiers, he sent 
an urgent summons to Gondomar to hasten to Hampton Court. 

Within a few hours the Count entered the room all but on 
tip-toe, with mincing gait, and an air as if the English Councillors 
were as dirt in comparison with Diego Sarmiento de Acuiia, 
“the great ambassador of the great King of Spain.” As His 
Excellency glided through the door the King, scarlet in the 
face with rage, thundered to him in tones hoarse with anger 
and asked if he had anything to propose to him. If so, let him 
speak at once. The Count, when he saw how maddened with 
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passion the King was, put on a graver air than was his wont, 
for, in every day life he was, unlike most of his countrymen, 
gay and witty, and replied that he had nothing to say except 
that he was delighted to see His Majesty looking so well. 

James I. asked him what news he had from Germany. Count 
Ofiate, he answered, wrote that the Emperor was well, had 
already recovered a great part of Upper Austria and had good 
hopes of recovering the remainder. ‘“‘ What,” said the King, 
“about Spinola?” All Gondomar could say was that he 
knew what rumours were in circulation in England, and that 
the letters from Flanders said that Spinola had entered the Pala- 
tinate, had taken some open towns, and hoped to push on further. 
His Majesty, possibly to satisfy his Council, who had been 
worrying him to death, then began with his litany of his com- 
plaints. He had never, he mumbled, approved of the Bohemian 
business, and would never lift his little finger to help his son- 
in-law in that war. The Count knew well enough that he had 
not done so, that he had all along shown how much he disliked 
such doings, and had done his best to show his good will by 
striving to discover a road to peace. Never could he have 
believed that Spinola would have attacked the Palatinate. 

In the bitterest language he reproached Gondomar with 
having known all along what was going on and having yet left 
him in ignorance of it. That country was his son-in-law’s in- 
heritance, the security for the dowry of his daughter, and “ turn- 
ing to Wales with tears in his eyes,” he added, “ the sister of 
this poor son of mine whom he cannot and will not forsake.” 
It did not take him two eyes to see that every Catholic prince 
on this earth was leagued in a conspiracy against himself and 
his religion. He had heard the French King was sending his 
troops against the Protestanta of Béarn, that the Duke of Savoy 
contemplated an attack on Geneva, and that the Governor of 
Milan “ had had those poor innocents m the Grisons massacred.” 
All his friends in Germany and elsewhere, howled the King, 
said he was to blame for the loss of Geneva and the ruin of 
religion. Never would he suffer such a calumny to rest upon 
him, but would make it manifest to all the world that he would 
never desert his own blood, and that he would die with his 
friends for the faith, which he, like they, professed. From 
time to time the Prince and Buckingham burst into his recitative 
with interruptions which showed how determined Charles was 
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that his brother should not be ruined, and said a great deal more, 
“which, as it was quite beside the mark, | will not set down 
here.” 

Gondomar must have laughed in his sleeve for he knew well 
enough that His Majesty would cast theValtelliners, the Genevese, 
the Dutch, and, indeed, every Protestant in Europe, to the winds, 
whenever it might suit his purpose of the moment, but as he 
saw himself the butt at once for tears, for lamentations, and 
for threata, he put on his proudest air, and replied with the 
greatest solemnity. He well remembered that his Majesty 
had upon more than one occasion told him that he did not 
approve of the Bohemian war, as it was an unjust one, and had 
cast the blame for it upon his son-in-law. Yet his moral in- 
dignation had not prevented him from assisting his son-in-law 
with both men and money. His Majesty had never asked 
him if Spinola was going to the Palatinate, and so he had never 
told him when the Marquis did so. Had he questioned him 
on the subject before Spinola had left Brussels he could not 
have given him an answer, as he had not known himself what 
would be done. For once Gondomar was speaking the simple 
truth. He could quite see, he continued, that His Majesty 
had no control over his son-in-law, and had no means of forcing 
him to give up what he had usurped. Yet, though he was 
powerless to restrain his son-in-law from his wrong doings, he 
pretended to claim authority over the King of Spain and to 
prevent him from recovering what had been unjustly taken 
from his house. The Palatine, an Elector of the Empire, was 
domg his best to bring Bethlen Gabor and the Turk into its 
very heart, to the ruin of Religion and of Christendom, and, 
therefore, it was not for His Majesty to speak of what the King 
of France and other princes were going to do. But he durst 
not fora moment hint such a thing as that His Majesty would fail 
to protect his son-in-law and his religion. “The ruin of 
Emperor Ferdinand of Austria,” he continued, “ matters not one 
straw so long as his successor is a Catholic, but it would be a bad 
day for Christianity if his Empire were destroyed and fell into the 
hands of the Turks as it will do if the Palatine opens its gates to 
them.” He would give the Palatine a year to do so, as bis hand 
is against every one. “ His Majesty should advise his son-in-law 
to give back what does not belong to him, and not let it be said 
that the ruin of the Christian Empire lies at the door of an 
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Elector.” He said a good deal more, and let out so freely with his 
tongue at the King, as to leave him scarce one syllable to reply 
with. 

After listening to what Gondomar had to say, and mumbling 
some sort of an answer in which Charles and Buckingham kept 
joining in, the King calmed down a little. He dried his tears, 
and begged the Ambassador to put off his grave airs, and joke and 
chaff as usual. The bystanders looked at one another and 
frowned as he spoke. He then said that what Gondomar had 
said was true in part, but he could not be easy in his conscience if 
he let his son-in-law go to ruin, and, therefore, begged him as his 
friend to tell him what could be done to remedy such grave dis- 
orders. Gondomar replied that, speaking as an Ambassador, 
he must tell him that he had heard that His Majesty was pledged 
to give the Princes of the Union four thousand men to be paid by 
himself, and, that as he had already furnished them with eight 
thousand, it looked very much as if he had done far more than 
carry out his engagements. As he himself, he said langhing, was 
in the pay of Spain, he could not advise him as his servant, for 
under such circumstances, not much reliance could be placed 
upon his advice. The best thing His Majesty could do was to 
keep his eyes fixed on what was just, as then he could be his own 
adviser. He would find that the Emperor’s whole policy both 
as regarded Bohemia and the Palatinate was actuated solely 
by his zeal for the honour and greatness of the Empire. He 
wound up his discourse by once more entreating His Majesty to 
bethink himself of a remedy, and asked him to grant him another 
audience within three or four days to discuss matters further. 
[Turin, Ing. 3. Gabaleone, 8 October, 1620. For Gondomar’s 
manners c/., London, S.P.0., 8. P. Dom. James [. Vol. 116. 
Chamberlain to Carleton, 16 September, 1620, Rye, W. J. 
“ England as seen by Foreigners.” (London, 1865.) ] 

But for his own lack of courage and his want of money, it was 
generally thought that the King would have declared for his 
son-in-law. He knew that the Spaniards were only playing 
with him about the marriage. The Court, who now regretted 
that they had rejected Buisson’s overtures, asked Sir Thomas 
Edmondes, the English Ambassador at Paris, to try and pick up 
the threads of the negotiation, but when he spoke to the French 
minister, de Tilliéres upon the subject, he met with a chilling 
rebuff, for Tilliérea showed not only his disapproval of the plan, 
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but his annoyance at the lack of respect to the French King, who 
was fully cognizant of the transaction, which had been shown 
by the Prince of Wales and his advisers. France, added Tilliéres, 
had other plans for Henrietta Maria, but did not explain that one 
of them was to marry her to the Infante Don Carlos and thus, 
indirectly, to secure the control of the Obedient Netherlands, 
which they hoped would be settled on the bridegroom. The third 
competitor for Charles’ hand, was, for the moment, in ill odour 
at Whitehall, for the report that Savoy was about to attack 
Geneva had made the King furious. But, as Gabaleone remarked, 
if such a plan were really carried out, it was certain that James I. 
would leave the Protestant Mecca in the lurch, as France 
and Spain would do, but, m any case, he did not doubt 
that the Duke would face England with the same courage as he 
had displayed against other and more potent foes. [Turin, Ing. 3. 
Gabaleone, 8 October, 1620.] Gabaleone was probably correct in 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


WHATEVER encouragement the Palatine’s well wishers might 
derive from the course of events at Hampton Court, they could 
certainly derive none from the tidings which arrived by every post 
from Germany. Spinola had placed the Emperor’s affairs on a 
sound footing, and had made it out of the question for his oppo- 
nents to prepare some unpleasant surprise for the Catholics in 
the following summer. As Van Male put it if the Palatine were 
given time, the Huguenots would use every devil’s trick and 
artifice to attain their pernicious ends. (Brussels, F. e @., 366. 
Van Male, 19 August, 1620.] 

Conway and Weston had learnt of the capture of Kreutznach, 
and of the Saxon invasion of Lusatia on their arrival at Nurem- 
berg, and at once hurried to Dresden, but were received in all the 
Saxon towns on their road with an “ignorant jeslousy,” far 
beyond that of Muscovy. When they reached Dresden, the 
officer on duty at the Town Gate took their letters from them and 
carried them to the Chancellor to be read before they were for- 
warded to the Elector, and, under such circumstances, it was 
unlikely that that bigoted and beer swilling Lutheran, John 
George of Saxony, would attach much weight to James’ stilted 
representations in favour of the Calvinist Palatine. 

It was of but little moment to “‘ Beer Geordie,” as the Jesuits 
styled him, whether or no, so long as he could secure Lusatia for 
himeelf, the Calvinists should “ have their peace of conscience and 
freedom according to the will of the conqueror.” Nor in view 
of the recent diplomacy of Pleaser and his colleagues was he likely 
to be swayed by a fear that if the Bohemians were overthrown by 
the Catholics a way would be opened to the Turk to enter the 
heart of Christendom. He doubted and not without reason 
whether England had it in her power to save the Palatine and 
had no desire to join the King in an effort to persuade His Bohe- 
mian Majesty to submit himself for the public good to the reso- 
lutions of a diet. He even went so far as to refuse to receive the 
envoys at his headquarters at Bischofswerda. In short the only 
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result of their hurried rush through Central Germany appeared to 
Conway to be his discovery that the Emperor, the Duke of Bavaria, 
and the Elector of Saxony were, as if of set purpose, prosecuting 
the war more vigorously than ever. [London, S.P.0., 8S. P. For., 
Germany (States), 18 (Conway Papers), Conway to Buckingham, 
7 September, do. Conway to — September. Do., 19 (Conway 
Papers), Conway to —September; do. to Elector of Saxony (draft 
letter), Dresden, September. Do., 18, John Carpenter to —- 
Nuremberg, 29 September, 1620 (S¢. Vet.).] 

Wootton, it is true, had with the assistance of the French 
Ambassadors brought the Emperor to consent to negotiate with 
the Bohemians and to allow them to despatch couriers to Prague, 
but Anhalt had not replied to Angouléme’s letter, and it was 
doubtful if the Palatine would treat or, indeed, would be allowed 
by the Bohemian States to do so. The terms offered were 
singularly liberal. Frederick was to relinquish the Crown of 
Bohemia which the Emperor was to retain for his life but, on 
Ferdinand’s demise the Bohemians were to be free to choose his 
successor and during his lifetime were to retain the administration 
in their own hands so as to guarantee their civil and religious liber- 
ties. These terms were to be arranged by the Diet of Ratisbon 
with the intervention of foreign ambassadors. [do. Germany 
(States), 18. Wootton to Conway, Vienna, 7 September, 1620.} 

The Austrians, however, would not agree to an armistice, and, 
whilst Conway and Wootton were compiling despatches, the 
Saxons and Bavarians were pressing on into the heart of Bohemia. 
When Conway and Weston left Dresden on the firat of October, 
the Saxons had already taken Bautzen after bombarding the 
place with red-hot shot. The Elector, indeed, hoped to occupy 
all the rest of Lusatia without opposition, as many of the gentry 
were coming in to him and it was uncertain whether Jagerndorf, 
the Bohemian commander, would be able to offer any resistance. 
Yet at Prague it was still hoped that the rapidly approaching 
winter would stay the enemy’s advance, and the Bohemians were 
far from despairing of their cause. The ambassadors pursued 
their journey by water in a boat drawn by men up the Elbe from 
Dresden to Leutmeritz, “ as the way by land was bad and full of 
danger,” and reached Prague on the twelfth of October. [Do., 
Germany (States), 19. Conway to Naunton, Prague, 12 October, 
1620.] 

The Bohemians had heard with great surprise that Spinola was 
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attacking the Palatinate, as they had believed that he would 
have refrained from doing so in order to avoid a breach between 
Spain and England, and had expected that he would have marched 
on Bohemia. They blamed the Princes of the Union for their 
inactivity, and thought, not without reason, that they had, by 
the English ambassador’s instructions, left him to strike the first 
blow. Yet they still believed that James I. would take up arms 
in defence of Bohemia when he learnt that they were surrounded 
by their foes. 

Before the middle of September, Maximilian and Bucquoy 
had crossed the Bohemian frontier by the road from Gmund to 
Prague, and were encamped at Wittengau near Tabor where they 
were faced by Anhalt who knew that if Tabor surrendered the 
enemy could advance without a check to the very walls of Prague. 
Thurn was on the borders of Moravia with twenty thousand men, 
but Frederick was waiting at Prague for the twenty thousand 
men who were to have left Tyrnau under Bethlen Gabor on the 
eighteenth of September, but whose march was delayed by the 
failure of the Bohemians to pay the subsidy of a hundred thousand 
florins [£16,700], which they had promised him at Michaelmas. 
The remainder of the Bavarian forces were lying at Cham on the 
Regen, a position from which they threatened the Upper Palati- 
nate and could enter Bohemia by the road running through a gap 
in the Béhmerwald from Taus to Klettau, to which Plessen had 
already alluded as Spinola’s possible line of march, whilst, as has 
been said, the Saxons in Lusatia menaced both Bohemia and 
Silesia. It was hoped, however, that the Circle of Lower Saxony 
might send some help to the Princes of the Union. Even supplies 
were running short for the fall of Bautzen was due to the want of 
ammunition. Every Protestant was clamorous against the 
Elector of Saxony, who was the only one of their co-religionists 
who had taken up arms for Ceesar. 

It was evident to every statesman at Prague that “ notwith- 
standing all the Christian care which hath been taken by our 
great Master,” as Nethersole wrote, “to keep this business from 
becoming a quarrel of Religion,” the struggle must inevitably 
become a religious one, and that all Christendom, as well as the 
Turks, would be drawn into it. . 

Yet though the Evangelical party must in such an event 
necessarily be the weaker both in numbers and in other respects, 
they derived much comfort from their fervent faith and belief 
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that God would always deliver his true Church out of danger, and 
as Nethersole, whose original Puritanism had been much deepened 
by his sojourn at Calvinist Heidelberg, remarked, were “ not a 
little conserved therein by the Divine exposition of His Majesty 
upon the twentieth chapter of Revelation.” This, apparently on 
James’ authority, they took “ for a prophecy of the times now at 
hand,” and flattered themselves with a conceit, “ that as the Pope 
received his first blow from this place, so the flinging of the men 
out of the windows here was the first act of the tragedy of Babylon 
and her final fall.” 

Though, in this point, the ex-professor might be “ of the Stoic’s 
heresy transformed into Divinity,” he saw that if Bohemia was 
to be saved it must be through human means, and bluntly told 
his ‘‘ great master, “ whom he had already placed but a little 
below righteous Job, that “if Almighty God be now preparing 
to bring that great and glorious day upon the stage, he will also 
put a mind into the heart of our great Sovereign to be as chief and 
famous an Actor therein with his sword, as he hath been and is 
with his pen.’’ Nethersole, whose manner was always that of the 
former tutor to Sir Michael Hicks’ son, evidently did not hold the 
views of the Stoics as to passivity. [Do., Germany (States), 18, 
Nethersole to Naunton, 15 September, 1620., O.8., Prague, 
Recd., 3 October. Times, op. cit., Vol. IX., p. 414. D.N.B., 
Vol. XL., pp. 229-231. MNethersole, Sir F., Imperial Dictionary, 
Vol. IV., p. 211, art., “ Storc.””] 

James the First was, assuredly, no disbeliever m the Divine 
right of Kings, or in his own talent as a writer on Controversial 
Divinity. But even his vanity would not induce him to exchange 
his much loved goose quill for the hated sword at the bidding of 
Slavonic fanatics who chose to rank, whether in good faith or 
otherwise, his prelections on the old serpent, Gog and Magog, 
and the souls of beheaded martyrs, on a level with the mystic 
utterances of Hussite prophets. But he could, at least, wield his 


n. 

Nethersole’s despatch reached London on the thirteenth of 
October, and on the same day, Gabaleone wrote to Turin, that 
the King, who most probably had heard of the unfriendly recep- 
tion with which Edmondes’ overtures had been met at Paris, had 
received Gondomar on the previous Thursday with the greatest 
honours. He listened meekly whilst the Count rebuked him for 
his treatment of the Catholics which might well serve as a ground 
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for delaying the marriage. On this the King in the Ambassador's 
presence had given Secretary Naunton a sound scolding for his 
conduct towards them. Yet though His Majesty was never 
weary of abusing the Puritans who wished to make a breach 
between England and Spain, he kept mumbling between his 
teeth that his good name would suffer were he to desert his son- 
in-law and the Princes of the Union. 

Gondoman had little pity to spare for this royal ship driving 
helpless before the storm, and unkindly hinted to his cronies that 
what the King really wanted was to sit on the fence and negotiute 
instead of coming to an overt rupture. However the audience, 
which took place at Hampton Court, ended with the usual 
friendly gossip about foreign affairs, on which Gondomar, thanks 
to his correspondence with all the Spanish ambassadors and 
viceroys, was & much respected authority. 

That same evening when Gondomar was dining with the Master 
of the Ceremonies he overheard one of the guests say that the dec- 
latation which the King had just made, must have greatly annoyed 
His Excellency, but that everyone could see that he could not 
justly or honourably abandon his son-in-law. The following 
morning he sent his Confessor to Digby to say that he had 
heard some talk of a declaration and to ask what it meant. Digby 
who, up to that moment, had always shown himeelf very friendly 
to the Ambassador, replied that he was sorry to say that His 
Majesty could not desert his son-in-law without exposing 
to every species of calumny. It was not long before Gondomar 
found out that though he had been welcomed at Hampton 
Court with the greatest friendliness, had been sent out shooting 
with Digby, had been received by Buckingham when he arrived, 
and been conducted by him from the Park to the audience 
chamber after the Council rose, the declaration had actually been 
decided upon at the time, and the fact was known all over 
London. 

He at once hurried to see Digby but was refused admittance 
on the excuse that he was working with the King. This con- 
vinced him that the Declaration had really been confirmed, 
and when he went on to see the Prince of Wales, His Highness 
told him frankly but courteously that they were determined 
to assist the Palatine and his allies. As soon, therefore, as his 
audience was over Gondomar got into his litter and returned to 
London. 
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As he saw that the King had deceived him, he made up his 
mind that the moment his health allowed him to do so, he would 
return to Spain. He sent a message to inform Digby of his 
intentions. He was determined, he said, to inform his master 
of the declaration and to let him know how he had been de- 
ceived. Digby at once hurried to the King, who despatched a 
message couched in the most soothing terms to beg Gondomar 
not to be offended and to send his director to see him before 
he left. Gondomar’s only reply was that he was returning to 
Spain within two days. If either of them changed their minds, 
all the world would know it soon enough. “ Y.R.H. will be 
well able to judge, if the one game which both the Spaniards and 
English have been playing throughout these negotiations has 
not been to deceive one another, and which of them is the de- 
ceived party.” (Turin, Ing. 3, Gabaleone 13 October, 1620.] 

The King, in making his declaration to the Council, stated 
his reasons for his decision to assist the Palatine and the Evangeli- 
cal Union. Once more he brought out the broken promises 
of Spain, and the engagements by which he was bound to de- 
fend the Princes of the Union against all assailants, apparently 
in utter obliviousness of the fact, that but two months before 
he had repudiated the existence of any such treaty obligations 
to Dobna. Again he stormed at Spinola the invader of that 
Palatinate, “‘ which he might almost call his own because his 
daughter's dowry was settled upon it,” and told his slightly 
sceptical councillors that he knew no man in the world who 
could keep him from making war to defend his allies, This, 
he said, he would tell the Spanish Ambassador to his face. He 
would write with his own royal hand to his Ambassadors to tell the 
Princes of the Union so, for he could not live under the stain 
with which the world would mark him through all time if he 
were to desert his son-in-law, his blood, his friends, and his 
religion. 

Brave words, indeed, which might have made the Lermas 
and the Bedmars tremble could he have backed them up with 
fleets and armies, But James’ fleets and armies existed for 
the most part in his own tongue, and it was one thing to thunder 
patriotism in the Council Chamber at Hampton Court, and 
quite another to repeat his threats in his closet under the 
scornful gaze of the Count of Gondomar. 

He, therefore, told the world that the Declaration was not 
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drawn up in any such terms, as had been reported, and which 
might, perhaps, be considered a trifle too imperious, whilst to 
publish it would do harm to the Emperor’s intereste. Count 
Gondomar, however, and the whole court were so impolite 
as to question the accuracy of his recollection of its terma. 
Thereupon His Majesty condescended to explain to the dis- 
believing Count that the Declaration only included two points. 
In the first paragraph he denied that he had had a hand in 
inducing the Palatine to accept the Bohemian Crown, in the 
second he explained his reasons for interesting himself in the 
Palatinate. 

Notwithstanding these somewhat fantastical explanations, 
His Majesty wrote in due course to ask the Palatine and the 
Princes of the Union what he could do to assist them, and, 
thereupon, all the Court and Town talked of nothing but of 
waging war and raising men. Great was the delight of Dobna, 
of the Prince of Wales, of the Council, and of the whole of the 
Palatinians, “in a word of the whole of this Kingdom, and 
people bless the King in a loud voice as he passes them on the 
road,” The King’s friends said that the reason why he delayed 
declaring himself was because he was afraid that if he did so he 
would have to break with Spain, whilst all the Catholic princea, 
who were still neutral, would side with the Emperor. At heart 
he was in terror at the prospect of having to call a Parliament, 
as he knew that they were only waiting their opportunity to 
force him to obey the laws of the Kingdom. 

The Palatine’s friends had argued the King out of his scruples 
against taking action by telling him that as Spain had not got 
& penny and had its hands zo full elsewhere, its power was purely 
an affair of the imagination and was, just then, far less than 
it might come to be again later on; France had enough to do 
to put down the Protestanta in Béarn; the Pope’s one thought 
was to enrich his relations and to end his days in peace; Savoy 
was exhausted with a long war; finally, Parliament would 
only too gladly vote him money to assist the Palatine and defend 
the Protestant Religion, without troubling itself about other 
matters. If His Majesty could not get supplies by cringings 
to Parliament, he could always raise money by a Benevolence. 

Many people supposed that James was aiming at a very different 
object. He might induce his son-in-law to resign the Bohemian 
Crown and might, then, himself assume it as an hereditary one, 
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so that he might make himself all-powerful by ruining the 
Catholic Religion in Germany. He was convinced that if the 
Palatinate could be kept safe, Frederick could not fail to secure 
possession of Bohemia with the help of Gabor, whom England 
had encouraged to assist him. His Majesty in short, though 
he had sent ambassadors to Vienna and to the German Princes, 
had no real wish for peace, and had only delayed declaring 
himself until he could find a decent pretext for doing so. [Do. 
Gabaleone, 13 October, 1620, let. cit.] 

As a matter of fact a rupture was the last thing which was 
desired by either England or Spain. With the praiseworthy 
object of avoiding one, James and Buckingham had a long 
conversation with Gondomar’s confessor, the Padre Maestro or 
“Father Doctor,” who enjoyed great influence at Whitehall, 
and explained to him their reasons for making the declaration. 
It would not, they said, prevent them from bringing back the 
Palatine to his duty, or from obliging him to make peace. They 
would never break with Spain. As their words and deeds 
did not correspond they failed to convince either the confessor 
or his penitent. 

James J. gained little by his duplicity. The Palatinians 
never ceased worrying him to call a Parliament. His reputa- 
tion would be for ever lost if he did not assist the Palatine. 
However, he had the consolation of receiving fifty thousand 
pounds as a free gift from the Privy Council, who had collected 
it amongst themselves. To this sum the Prince of Wales con- 
tributed eight thousand pounds. All outside observers could 
say was that no human being could know what His Majesty 
thought or meant to do. Those who believed the worst of 
him whispered that though be had been goaded into declaring 
himself for the Protestant Cause, he had persuaded himself that he 
could do so without either breaking with Spain or interrupting 
his intimacy, whether real or feigned, with her ambassador. 

Gondomar himself said that he was not in the least annoyed 
-by the declaration itself, What vexed him was the way in 
which it had been made. He owned that he had let himself 
be cheated, and regretted that he had left Van Male’s warnings 
that he was being duped unheeded. Gabaleone surmised that 
he had allowed himself to be so with his eyes open, for, as things 
.stood with Spain, he had no choice in the matter. [Do. Gaba- 
leone, 13, 16 October, 1620.] 
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So the month of October drew on. Before it closed, “‘ Father 
Doctor” left for Spain, taking with him as a parting gift from 
the King three thousand ounces of parcel gilt-plate. A few 
days later, with Gondomar’s sanction, the English fleet sailed 
for Cadiz. 

But ere the nuts had been cracked and the roasted apples 
dived for on Hallow E’en, the news of the fall of Bautzen had 
reached London, and rumours were afloat that Maximilian 
and Bucquoy were hastening towards Prague. It was said that 
the Princess Palatine with her eldest son had sought refuge in 
Strasburg. [Do. Gabaleone, 30 October, 1620.] 

There was no truth in that report. The Queen of Bohemia 
was still at the Hradschin, where she was entertaining the English 
Embassy at sumptuous banquets. It would have been better 
for her, perhaps, had she followed Nethersole’s advice and re- 
mained at Heidelberg, for Spinola would not have ventured 
to lay his hand upon a Princess of England, and had she been 
there when the news of Dohna’s concessions as to an armistice 
reached Conway, she would not have left the Marquis in ignorance 
of his proposals. But neither Bohemia nor its sovereigns were 
to be saved by diplomacy. 

By the end of October Prague was in the greatest danger 
and the English nation was soon to awake to the truth that the 
Palatine’s reign was at an end. [Zonden, S.P.0., S.P. For., 
Germany (States), 18, Nethersole to Naunton, 15 September, 
1620 (St. Vet.) A Picture of the King and Queen of Bohemia 
dining in state at the Hradschin is at Hampton Court.]} 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


Wuitst James I. and Gondomar were exchanging threats and 
compliments in the closet at Hampton Court, sterner work was 
going on where Maximilian and Bucquoy were hastening to relieve 
Budweis over the fertile tableland which had given the road from 
Upper Austria to the valley of the Elbe, the name of the “ Golden 
Straits.” Maximilian had been engaged in securing Upper 
Austria, which by the Treaty of Munich, was to form his guarantee 
for the recovery of his outlayson the war. Outsiders, who did not 
know of his agreement with Ferdinand IT., thought that he was 
persevering in the contest “‘ as loving the Emperor merely for 
superstition’s sake,” for “ of all the Princes in the world ” there 
were not “ two such for zeal and devotion in their religion,” which 
made them “ dote on the Jesuits as sanctified creatures, and the 
Jesuits to adore them as pious princes.” Lintz had fallen into 
his hands “ betrayed by a priestly rabble,” but he had sustained 
several unexpected checks and had been disappointed of the 
promised assistance of the Poles, who had been held back by the 
intrigues of the Hungarians. 

Bethlen Gabor, after being crowned at Tyrnau as King of 
Hungary, had occupied himself in taking Neutra instead of 
marching to Prague, and had made a diversion by building a 
bridge over the Danube at Presburg and by sending four thousand 
men to occupy the roads south of the river from that place to 
Vienna, where the effects of his operations were speedily felt in 
the markets. Beef and mutton disappeared as the butchers 
could no longer receive their supplies from the Hungarian graziers. 
The Bohemian light horse were foraying up to the very gates of 
the city ; all the suburbs were half pulled down, and the villages 
were wasted for eight miles round, whilst, on the other hand, the 
only Imperislists anywhere near Prague, were at Budweia, 8 
hundred and fifty miles off. The Viennese were convinced that 
if Bethlen Gabor laid siege to their city he would certainly take it, 
as there were so many Protestants within its walls. Despite the 
severe orders issued by the Emperor, Protestant preachers 
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“sanctified the Sabbath” by addressing huge assemblages at 
noblemen’s castles within a mile and a half of the Hofburg. A 
member of Wootton’s staff who rode out to see one of these 
gatherings was told that there were between seven and eight 
thousand persons present, and counted fifty-three coaches 
“ fraught with men and women of quality,” although the preachers 
so ordered matters “ that not above two of the greatest family 
came forth at once through all the great city, and thus many 
thousand Protestants had remained at home.” The diplomatist 
had to confess that he did not understand much of the sermon. 

Possibly his want of knowledge of German led him to over- 
rate the strength of the Bohemians, whom he believed to have an 
army of fifty thousand men in good condition, after having done 
so well during the campaign that the Emperor had no reason to 

‘congratulate himself upon his summer’s work. He thought that 
if Bethlen Gabor joined Frederick, “they will surely put the 
Emperor to a sore plunge,” but the writer was fain to end his 
letter with the confession that ‘“‘ the issue of these terrors and 
threatenings of all sides ” was “ a secret locked up in the treasury 
of heaven.” [Historical MSS. Comm. Rep., Montagu of Beaulieu, 
p-99. Newsletter from Vienna, September (but before 28 Septem- 
ber}, 1620. Do., Earl of Powis, p. 385, Newsletter, Heidelberg 
11-21 August, 1620.] 

In reality indifference and negligence reigned supreme at 
Prague. The King of Bohemia thought of nothing but “ of 
keeping his court so magnificently that men wondered at the 
same,” and was so beloved that “ as the people answered David, 
they will not suffer him to go in person into the field.” With 
some want of fitness, however, when, at Frederick’s earnest re- 
quest, the delegations elected his son as his successor, they had 
done so on the ground that as the King was about to take the 
field, it was necessary to designate his heir. Thus there were 
three Kings in Bohemia at once, Ferdinand, whose flag waa still 
fiving at Budweis; Frederick, and Charles Lewis, “ a brat who,” 
as the scornful remarked, did not know what the word “ Design- 
ate” meant. The one object which the Delegations set them- 
selves was to keep the power in their own hands. Meanwhile the 
Catholics in Prague were greatly cheered by a report that lights 
had been seen and the chanting of litanies heard at midnight in 
the Palace Chapel. Many believed that angels had come down 
from Heaven to celebtate mass and to reconsecrate the desecrated 
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fane. Frederick, on the other hand, talked of the dead rising 
from their graves to rejoice together at the expulsion of the 
Papists from the sanctuary. Meanwhile the open country was 
being ravaged on every side by those ardent theologians, Mans- 
feldt and his dragoons. They forayed and plundered, and best, 
tortured, or cut down everyone, whether gentle or simple, who 
fell into their hands! they stripped bare every church “* which 
they put their noses mto ” and never left a farthing’s worth in the 
place. They had even sold a knight’s daughter as a slave in the 
open street at Prizbram. Despite the bitter complaints of the 
States, men in authority passed over such trifles with a laugh. 

On Conway’s and Weston’s arrival at Prague, they found that 
the King was absent with his army. He had already been in- 
formed by Nethersole of the proposals made by Wootton and 
Angouléme to treat for a truce, and they received a letter from - 
the French Ambassadors at Vienna asking them to assist in the 
negotiations. As Frederick had told Nethersole that he could 
not take any part in them without the consent of the States, 
who were most unlikely to give it, Conway frankly wrote to 
Naunton to say that his best course would be to return to England 
at once and thus spare the Treasury a useleas expense. [Kheren- 
huller, op. cit., Vol. [X., pp. 989-993. London, S.P.0., SP. For., 
Germany (States), 19, Conway to Naunton, 12 October, 1620.]} 

Every precaution had been taken to secure the safety of the 
capital. The Catholics had been disarmed, the trainbands called 
out for service, and the Hradschin, where Queen Elizabeth was 
residing, garrisoned by the royal guards. 

But, on the morning when the King had left for the army, 
tidings arrived that the enemy had occupied Wodmian, a 
amall town on the road running westwards from Budweis to 
Pilsen, from which they could either march straight upon Prague, 
or invade the Upper Palatinate through Taus and Klettau. On 
this Anhalt hastily retired from Tabor whilst Mansfeldt fell back 
towards Pilsen after summoning Solms from the Upper Palatinate 
to join him, Bethlen Gabor sent eight hundred horse into 
Moravia, and was thought to be about to take the field in Lower 
Austria in person so as to draw away Spinola from the Lower 
Palatinate to defend it. The Bavarian army consisted mainly 
of raw recruits. They were suffering severely from sickness, 
and would not, it was thought, be able to stand up against the 
Bohemian veterans in the open field, At thé beginning of October 
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therefore, Nethersole had written in the greatest confidence of 
success, provided only that Upper and Lower Austria held to their 
resolution not to treat with Ferdinand II. [Do., Nethersole to 
Naunton, 22 September, 1620. (St. Vet.)] 

Two days later, however, he learnt that the Bavarians had 
taken the strong position of Pisek, and that strong detachments 
of them were advancing on Pilsen. 

The main Bohemian army with which Frederick was, was 
lying two miles north of Pisek, but it was plain that the game 
was going against them unless the Hungarians joined them, A 
French gentlemen, M. de Sigorney, who had visited the Duke of 
Bavaria on his way from Vienna, reported that he had found 
Maximilian very desirous of peace, so that it seemed possible 
that he might be willing to treat with Conway. [Do. Nethersole 
to Naunton, 24 September, 1620 (S¢. Ved.)]. 

From Pisek the Bavarians pushed on through a hostile and 
wasted country almost to the gates of Pilsen, which was now 
held by Mansfeldt, whilst Frederick, marching by a parallel 
road, succeeded in reaching Rokitsan, a town which blocked 
the road from Pilsen to Prague. He had learnt from prisoners 
that Maximilian intended to advance on the Bohemian capital, 
but it was impossible for him to draw the Bavarians into an 
engagement, although it was certaim that want would soon 
drive them from their entrenchments. Constant skirmishes 
took place in which quarter was given and taken only between 
the Germans, “The Spaniards, Neapolitans, Walloons, and 
Polacks put all to the sword, and are paid in their own money 
specially by the Hungars, which makes this war bloody and 
would make a battle horrible.” It was thought that the beat 
plan for the Bohemians was to defer fighting as long as possible. 
Bucquoy and Tilly were quarrelling and the two Catholic armies 
would not camp together, thus the reinforcements from the 
Upper Palatinate only sufficed to fill up the gaps made by sick- 
ness in their ranks. On the other hand, the Bohemians were 
in good health, but they now knew that no large reinforcements 
could be expected from Hungary. Nethersole, therefore, was 
most anxious that the Queen should remove into a place of 
safety. The Crown Prince had already been sent to Berlin. 
[Do. Netheraole to Naunton, 1 October, 1620 (St. Vet.).] 

Possibly, in consequence of Frederick’s threats to confiscate 
the fiefs which the Elector of Saxony held from Bohemia in 
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Voigtland and Meissen, John George seemed to be inclining 
once more to the Bohemian cause, and the Saxon States had 
protested vigorously against his action in invading a Bohemian 
province. [Do. Nethersole to Naunton, 22 September, 1620 
(St. Vet.).] 

For a moment it was thought that Maximilian intended only 
to winter in Bohemia and had given up his intention of marching 
on Prague. All Frederick’s attempts to bring the Bavarians 
to an action were in vain, though his Hungarian horse pene- 
trated so far into their lines that they all but took their head- 
quarters, and next day the King came up so close to their camp 
that he could see his own men coming out of Pilsen to skirmish 
with the enemy. But still the Hungarian reinforcements failed 
to arrive, and Nethersole, who could hear nothing from Plessen, 
was alarmed at their delay. Bethlen Gabor was engaged in 
besieging Hainburg in Lower Austria two hundred miles away, 
and, for want of pay, the Bohemian troops, who were in good 
spirits, though poorly equipped, were on the point of mutiny. 
[Do. Nethersole to Naunton, 6 October, 1620 (Si. Vet.), received 
27 October. ] 

James I. continued to do his utmost to induce the Bohemians 
to come to terms with the Emperor, and his efforts were warmly 
supported by those who like Nethersole and Achatius von Dohna 
knew how their affairs really stood. But an understanding was 
impossible. Neither Ferdinand nor Frederick would resign the 
rights with which they conceived themselves to be invested 
by their election to the Bohemian Crown. Sufficient guarantees 
could not be found for the safety of the Evangelical Religion. 
In an elective Kingdom no sovereign could afford to place Caution- 
ary Towns in the hands of his bitterest opponents; even native 
administrators would not satisfy the Bohemians who had bitter 
memories of the renegades who, like Chancellor Popel, had been 
the instruments of their former tyrants. In Nethersole’s eyes, 
however, it was the point of honour alone which prevented Fred- 
erick from coming to terms, James I, had learnt that the Pals- 
tine had never taken any steps to secure his election to the 
Bohemian Crown and that he had only accepted it out of a 
conscientious desire to defend his correligionists, in whose cause 
he would cheerfully lose everything he possessed. 

If Ofiate’s words to Doncaster in the previous year were to be 
believed, the Emperor could not make either a peace or a truce 
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without the consent of the King of Spain, who for his own reasons 
did not desire one. Wise men, therefore, conceived that making 
@ peace was one of those things “ which although not impossible 
are yet infesible.” The last news from the army was that 
Bucquoy seemed to be preparing for a move. [Do. Nethersole 
to Naunton, 14 October, 1620 (St. Vet.).] 

It is probable that Ofiate would not have cared to repeat his 
statements to Doncaster at the Council Table at Madrid, but 
discipline was not one of the strongest points in Spanish ad- 
ministration, 

On the thirteenth of October Maximilian and Bucquoy broke 
up their camp before Pilsen and advanced towards Rokitsan, 
whereupon Frederick fell back towards Prague, and halted at 
Beraun, fifteen miles from the capital, to which he returned 
for a night to see the Queen and to give an audience to the 
English ambassadors. The audience was almost without results, 
for although he offered to leave the title of King of Bohemia 
to Ferdinand for life, he obstinately refused to submit to the 
decision of a Diet, chiefly on the ground that the Ecclesiastical 
Electors and the Elector of Saxony, had already declared them- 
selves his enemies. [Do. Conway to Naunton, 17 October, 
Nethersole to Naunton, 16, 17 October, 1620 (St. Vet.)] Has- 
lang, the Duke of Bavaria’s Prime Minister, an old friend of the 
Palatine’s, had been taken by the Hungarians on his way back 
sick to Munich. As he said that his master did not wish to 
winter in Bohemia, Frederick sought a private interview with 
Maximilian. It was refused on the ground that the Duke 
would not hear of peace, unless the Emperor was restored with- 
out restrictions, Two days later a Bavarian courier was taken 
with a letter in which the Duke promised his wife the rich spoils 
of Prague. For the first time the Bohemians realised their 
danger. 

Rakonitz was a small village of a single street which lay 
about thirty miles from Prague and commanded the junction 
of the roads thither from Eger and Carlsbad. After passing 
through the village the road to Prague ran across a marsh and 
two bridges, and emerged into an open plain between two high 
hills over which there was no passage on either side for ten miles. 
Anhalt, anticipating Bucquoy’s design, had hurried up from 
Rokitsan and had occupied Rakonitz but a few hours before the 
enemy came up, They were forced to fall back upon Senomat, 
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a small village surrounded by lofty hills, upon one of which 
Frederick planted his batteries whilst Maximilian’s guns were 
on the other. Rakonitz held out against a bombardment with 
red hot shot, but the Hungarian light horse failed to cut off a 
convoy of bread and ammunition which was on its way from 
Bavaris to Bucquoy, who, thus strengthened, prepared to make 
a last effort before the Hungarian reinforcements could reach the 
King. Aa has already been said, they were being held back because 
the Bohemians had failed to pay Bethlen Gabor the subsidy which 
they had promised him. The near approach of the enemy, how- 
ever, made the burghers of Prague pay their taxes far more 
readily than before, and patriotic women were bringing in contri- 
butions of plate and money. [Do., Nethersole to Naunton, 
16, 17, 26 October, 1620 (St. Vet.).] 

The danger was indeed drawing near their gates. In vain the 
Queen was urged to retire to Breslau as the safest refuge should 
things go ill. The very word “ Treaty ” was hateful to the prin- 
cipal councillors, and the idea that negotiations were contemplated 
might well prejudice the King and the English ambassadors in 
the eyes of all Bohemians, for they were maddened at the thought 
of their violated constitution, and of the outrages which had been 
perpetrated by the invaders. The peasants were up in arms 
everywhere to regain what they had been despoiled of. For a 
moment Conway thought of retiring to Hamburg to wait for 
further instructions. [Jo., Conway to Naunton, 26 October, 
1620.] Yet, at Whitehall, thanks to the impression produced by 
Nethersole’s report of his conversations with M. de Sigorney, it 
was confidently believed that the ambassadors might be able to 
alTange @ peace with the Duke of Bavaria or, at least, induce him 
to refrain from attacking either of the Palatinates. [Do., (Conway 
Papers), Naunton to Conway, 26 October, 1620.) 

Meanwhile the Bohemian generals were flattering themselves 
with the belief that their army could always keep a day in front 
of the enemy on whatever road they might choose for an advance 
on Prague. They forgot that they had been all but outstripped 
in their advances both upon Rokitsan and Rakonitz, and that, 
owing to bad scouting, they had allowed the Bavarians to slip away 
from their positions before Rakonitz, without discovering that 
they had evacuated them for twenty- four hours. It is true that, 
on that occasion, Bucquoy had availed himself to the utmost of 
the screen of woods and of hills, wrapped in mists until midday, 
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to conceal his march from the Bohemians, and had left some 
thousand musketeers in his trenches to amuse them. Yet, 
although until that moment Anhalt had kept a careful look out, 
his scouts failed him before Rakonitz. Fate seemed, indeed, to 
be against him for the loss of that one day upon his march was 
the sole and only cause of the disaster at the White Mountain. 
In order to outstrip the enemy, the royal army had to force its 
way over all but impassable mountains to Unhoscht, a small town 
about twelve miles west of Prague, which they reached on Satur- 
day, the seventh of November. The enemy, however, encamped 
so near them, that they were forced next morning to fall back 
upon the so-called Star Park, and so, “ having no more ground 
to give nor time to entrench themselves there, to fight the same 
day, the place being champion, and they extremely outmatched 
in cavalry, both for force and number. For the new supply of 
Hungarians had then a day’s march to Prague.” [Do., Nether- 
sole to Naunton, Dresden, 16 November, 1620 (St. Vet.).] 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


Tr we would understand the Battle of the White Mountain, that 
mighty struggle which saved Austria from ruin and, for three 
centuries, fixed the destinies of an enslaved Bohemia, it is neces- 
sary to describe the arena in which the conflict was fought out. 
Prague, the ancient capital of Bohemia, stands in a wide valley 
through which the Moldau flows to join the Elbe some fifteen 
miles away. To the east broad and fertile plains stretch away 
through the haze towards Moravia, to the west an escarpment of 
Silurian rock rises abruptly from the river’s bank to a height of 
some two hundred and fifty feet. This escarpment marks the 
edge of a high rolling tableland, whose bare ploughlands, broken 
only by dry stone walls, might well have recalled to Conway the 
wolds of his wife’s native Gloucestershire. The tableland which 
extends for some five miles to the westwards is traversed by the 
road to Eger, and is bounded to the north and the south by deep 
ravines, so as to form a district which is known as the White 
Mountain. A portion of the city of Prague extends up its slopes 
and on to the tableland itself. This district, which is known as 
the Klein Seite, contains the Hradschin, which, like our own 
Westminster, was at once the residence of the Bohemian Kings 
and the seat of the Bohemian Parliament, the Cathedral of St. 
Veit, whose yellow stones, blackened by Time, are shaped into 
designs which nearly recall the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at 
Jerusalem, and the gloomy palaces of some of the greatest Bohe- 
mian nobles. From the windows of the Hradschin, the eye roams 
over the rushing Moldau, always thronged with shipping, to the 
brown roofs of Prague and the churches whose lofty painted 
domes seem to tell the traveller from the West that he is at the 
portals of a world which differs widely from the familiar scenes 
and the familiar art of Western Europe. To the north lies the 
Jewry whose quaint synagogues and graveyards crowded with 
monuments inscribed in unknown characters go back to a time 
when Christianity had scarce been heard of in the German forests. 
The Jewish colony at Prague ie one of the oldest in Europe, and 
although the city itself does not go back beyond the seventh 
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century, its site is one of the most ancient centres of European 
commerce. Prague, indeed, stands at the intersection of the road 
which leads from Central Germany to the Magyar and the Slavonic 
lands of Eastern Europe, and of the far more ancient highway 
from the Adriatic to the Baltic, by which, in times before the 
dawn of history, Celtic, Ligurian, Etruscan, perhaps even Phos- 
nician and Jewish traders journied to Samland to bring the much 
valued amber to the marts on the Venetian coast. Nor are the 
surroundings of Prague altogether unlike those of Jerusalem. 
The summit of Petrin which rises to the south of the Klein Seite 
is crowned by a cloister belonging to the order of Premonstra- 
tensians or White Canons to which its founder King Vladislaus 
gave the name of Zion, because he had been told by Bishop Henry 
of Olmiitz who had visited Palestine, that its site much resembled 
that of the Holy City. These White Canons, in their turn, gave 
its name to the White Mountain. 

The two ravines which bound the White Mountain to the North 
and South are separated at their heads by a low saddle, about 
two thousand five hundred yards broad, on which runs the great 
highway from Prague to the West. On the northern ravine stand 
the hamlets of Rusin and Stern, from the latter of which the 
Star Park takes its name, on the southern that of Motal, whilst 
to the east of the dip where the saddle joins the table land, runs 
a rising ground which stretches across the main ridge to the south 
of Stern. The so-called Star Park, a deer park surrounded by a 
lofty stone wall, lay upon this ridge and extended eastwards almost 
to the northern wall of the Klein Seite, and, therefore, almost to the 
the edge of the escarpment. The Bohemian army, after retreat- 
ing from Unhoscht, had encamped in and round the Star Park, 
20 that Anhalt was forced to give battle in a position from which 
it was almost impossible for an army to retreat without breaking 
into a disorderly mob, [T urin, Corti Straniere, Vienna, 1. “ Des- 
cription of the City of Prague.” gives the origin of the name of the 
White Mountain. ] Of these circumstances Maximilian and 
Bucquoy prepared to take every advantage. [Spruner, op. cit., 
Map 44, gives a plan of the Battle of the White Mountain ; cf, 
also Creasy, Sir F., “ Fifteen Decisive Battles, etc.”] No sooner 
had the army from Bavaria reached Senomat, than they broke up 
their camp and, on the fourth of November, set out on their 
march towards Prague. Bucquoy, who had been severely 
wounded whilst reconnoitring the Bohemian lines before Rakonitg, 
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had been forced to hand over his command to his fellow country- 
man, Tilly, who had long been one of the most trusted Bavarian 
generals. The Bohemians, as has been said, did not hear of their 
departure for twenty-four hours and were thus in the greatest 
danger of being outstripped and cut off from their base. Seeing 
this, Tilly pressed on by forced marches through the pelting rain, 
riding at the head of his troops with his sword drawn, but Anhalt 
contrived to escape by slipping away by a track to the south of 
his line of advance. It was not until the seventh of November that 
the Bavarians came up with the Bohemian rearguard. Had not 
Bucquoy’s people who were in the van of the allies failed to set 
out at the appointed hour, Tilly might have won a brilliant 
victory, for that very morning his vanguard had cut two hundred 
Hungarians to pieces and taken twenty-eight waggons ladened 
with supplies, All through the night of Saturday they had to 
stand to their arms as their camp was within a musket shot of 
Frederick’s outposta. 

Two hours before daybreak on Sunday, the eighth of November, 
the twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost in the Calendar of the 
Roman Church, the Catholics broke up their camp, and, after 
hearing Mass, marched towards the Bohemian position. The 
Gospel for the day was taken from that of Saint Matthew [Matthew 
XXII., vv. 15-23], and tells the story of the questionings of 
the Pharisees as to the lawfulness of paying tribute to Cesar, 
ending with the Divine injunction, “ Render unto Cesar the 
things which are Cwsar’s and to God the things which are God’s.” 
To Maximilian these words sounded as an omen of certain triumph. 
But, by a singular coincidence, one rarely, perhaps, to be found 
in history, it was destined that these words should be read in the 
Anglican Churches, as the Gospel sppointed for the Twenty-third 
Sunday after Trinity, both in the English Prayer Book and in the 
old Sarum Use, on that Sunday, the third of November, 1918, 
when that armistice was signed between England, her victorious 
allies, and Austria-Hungary, which sealed the downfall of the 
Hapsburgs and the Wittelsbachs, and called up Bohemia from the 
grave to a new and vigorous life. It would almost seem as if 
Divine Providence had willed to show the world the fate of those 
who, after such a signal mercy as that which was vouchsafed to 
the House of Austria at the White Mountain, remember only the 
things which are Csar’s and fail to call to mind the things which 
are God’s. Was it a mere coincidence that the ruler of Great 
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Britain and her dominions, by whose generals that armistice was 
concluded, held his crown as the heir of the luckless Electress 
Palatine, Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia ? 

The Catholics advanced slowly and cautiously and, about 
seven in the morning, came in sight of the main Bohemian 


army. 

Anhalt had selected what was thought to be a most advanta- 
geous position, His forces were drawn up in two lines on a rising 
ground to the west of the Star Park, and extended from the deep 
ravine on their north, to some flatter ground on their left as they 
faced the Bavarians. On their left was a small fort, and there 
was another on their right but on the flatter ground. In front 
the rise on which they were ranged fell into a shallow valley 
beyond which was another but lower rise backed by a hollow 
through which flowed a wide brook. This brook was crossed 
only by one bridge, lying somewhat in advance and, therefore, 
west of the hamlet of Rusin towards which Maximilian was 
marching. The Bohemian army numbered about twenty-one 
thousand men, of whom about twelve thousand were foot and 
eight thousand five hundred horse. As most of their artillery 
had been left in Prague, they had only nine great guns. Of their 
horse the bulk were Hungarians, but five hundred excellent Dutch 
troopers had joined them under Count Styrum. Their foot were 
a motley array of Bohemians, Moravians, Silesians, Palatines, 
and Thuringians, with few or no English, as Sir Andrew Gray and 
his levies had been left in Pilsen. 

The Catholic army consisted of three separate contingents, 
including Bucquoy’s Walloons and Italians, the Bavarians, and 
the troops of the Catholic League amongst whom were Pappen- 
heim’s cuirassiers. The Austrians served under Bucquoy and 
his musketeers from Brabant were the terror of the Bohemians. 
Their heavy cavalry included Liechtenstein’s dragoons, and 
Wallenstein’s, Bucquoy’s. and St. Hilaire’s cuirassiers, whose 
blaring trumpets and crashing kettle-drums sounded in their 
van. Amongst their light horse, which were led by Montecuculi 
and the Cypriote Isolani, were Milanese, Polish lancers, in furred 
caps and jackets with wide, hanging sleeves, Croats from the 
marshlands of the Save and Cossacks from the Ukraine steppes. 
The Walloon mounted arquebusiers were under Maradas, most 
famous of marauders, and Verdugo. René Descartes, the founder 
of the Cartesian philosophy, rode in buff coat, steel helmet and - 
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cuirass, as a volunteer in Tilly’s ranks. In all, the Catholic 
army numbered some ten thousand men more than their oppo- 
nents, who, however, had left seventeen half battalions in reserve 
at Prague. 

It is difficult to ascertain with precision what took place 
immediately before the battle began. An English gentleman 
who was at Prague at the time mentions an incident which 
may well have been looked upon as a signal instance of Divine 
interposition on behalf of the Catholic cause. He says that 
the Bavarians only discovered the position of the Bohemian 
arniy when they had advanced to within two miles of them. 
They found it lying in s plain and without any kind of entrench- 
mente. Thereupon the Duke of Bavaria enquired of a Dominican 
friar, ‘‘ who all these wars hath been his oracle,” whether he 
should fight or no. “He going a ceremonious time apart re- 
turned with an encouragement to them to fight, assuring them, 
a troop of angels was over them for their defence. With this 
superstition and their own private necessity (for the enemy 
had had no bread in four days before, and hardly any water,” 
they put on a resolution to bring things to an exigent.” 

Another story of this incident is usually accepted. When 
skirmishing began between the armies, Maximilian, Tilly, and 
Bucquoy came together to consult. Bucquoy opposed Tilly’s 
wish to attack at once, Then the balance turned. A Spanish 
Carmelite, Brother Domenic de Jesu Maria, whom all held to 
be a saint and a worker of Miracles, had come from Italy to 
attend the Duke of Bavaria in the field. He strode into their 
midst. “ What, Sons of the Church, would you fight with 
words when the Lord of Hosts hath delivered the enemy into 
your hands? See how they have handled Hia Holy Mother.” 
So saying, the friar plucked from under his frock an image of 
the Blessed Virgin which had been shamefully mutilated by 
the Bohemians and held it up. “ Holy Mary,” cried Maxi- 
milian in horror, and “ Holy Mary” was the watchword for 
the day. 

Friar Domenic was subsequently employed in Maximilian’s 
diplomatic service, and is described in records at Munich as 
“having held up the crucifix” at the Battle of Prague. The 
incident, however, somewhat resembles one which is recorded 
of Charles the Fifth at the battle of Miihlberg, and it may be 
asked why it is not depicted on the monuments which were 
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set up by Ferdinand II. and Maximilian to commemorate their 
victory. 

At Bucquoy’s suggestion a detachment of cavalry was sent 
forward to reconnoitre the Bohemian position in order to discover 
whether it would be advisable to come to close quarters with 
them. The day was bitterly cold, the ground was frozen hard, 
and the fog was so thick that the Imperialists could not see 
five yards before them, but about eleven o’clock it turned to 
a drizzling rain. At midday the sun burst forth, and the army 
was drawn up in battle array. The horse came to the front 
and skirmished with the Bohemians until Bucquoy’s infantry 
and the rest of the foot could come up, when, about one o’clock, 
the advance hegan. The Imperialists formed the right wing, 
the Bavarians the left, both forces being drawn up in squares. 
Without giving Bucquoy any warning, Tilly pushed forward 
with a regiment of foot to the narrow bridge leading into Rusin. 
His men were drawn up in close squares, with squadrons of horse 
placed in the intervals and on cither flank. On they marched 
with drums beating and shouting loudly, but with such careless 
haste that had the Bohemians charged them they must have 
been utterly routed. They were met by a heavy fire from 
the Bohemian guns, which were loaded to the muzzles with 
balls, chains, and nails, Whole files of the foot were swept 
away, but they passed the bridge and advanced up the slope of 
the White Mountain in the teeth of a murderous musketry fire 
from the trenches. Bucquoy, angry though he was at Tilly’s 
rashness, hurried up to support him, and his rapid advance, 
which was quite unexpected by the enemy, threw them into 
confusion. Unfortunately for the Bohemians, some six thousand 
Hungarian horse had been placed in the van, but their training 
and formation was not well calculated to enable them to with- 
stand the shock of heavy cavalry, and when they saw that a 
great mass of cuirassiers, led by a nephew of the Elector of 
Mainz, was about to charge them, they broke at once, turned, 
and galloped away without striking a blow. In their flight 
they fell upon the rest of the horse and threw them into such 
disorder that but few of them attempted to defend themselves. 
Of the runaways not above forty fell. Many of the troopers 
left their horses, swords, and pistols and made off on foot; 
others swam the Moldau, and spread such terror amongst some 
large reinforcements of their fellow countrymen who were on 
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the march to Pragne, that they mutinied and refused to ad- 
vance. 

Tn the meanwhile Bucquoy had moved away to a road upon 
Tilly’s right which was better and less hilly. He was, however, 
forced to diverge from it to support the Bavarians, who had 
charged too much to the right, and his ranks were mown down 
by the enemy’s artillery, which played upon them at very short 
range as they defiled in front of it. As he had not reconnoitred 
the ground over which he must have advanced to attack the 
Bohemians, he changed his plans, and decided to halt the bulk 
of his forces, keeping with him only four battalions of foot and 
fifteen cornets of horse. He saw that if he could occupy the 
amal] redoubt on his right he would be able to take up a position 
quite as good as that held by the enemy, and if they tried to take 
up a better one, the formation of the ground would enable him 
to attack them at an advantage with his reserve. Just as 
he was advancing to the attack of the redoubt he was charged 
by the Moravian infantry supported by the King’s foot and 
horseguards. They were led on by the young Prince of Anhalt 
with the most dogged courage, and charged one of the Austrian 
squares and broke it, so that many thought that “they saw 
daylight through it.” On this Bucquoy’s reserves came up, 
and inspired the advanced attack with new vigour, so that, in 
their turn, they charged the royal troops. But the second 
line of the Bohemians, which had just seen the Hungarians 
rush by in full flight, refused to come up in support. The 
Bohemians could no longer hold the redoubt, left seven guns in 
the field and fled towards Prague, with the Imperialists at their 
heels cutting down everyone whom they saw with arms in their 
hands, but, such was their haste, that their losses were not much 
larger than those of the victors. 

The Prince of Anhalt, who had been knocked down by a 
Polish lancer in the charge, was made a prisoner, as was the 
Captain of the King’s Guard. Fourteen companies, one - 
which was a picked troop of young nobles, took refuge in 
pleasure house in the Star Park, and made a most seperate 
defence, as did Duke William of Weimar with his two thousand 
Thuringian foot. At last the Cossacks forced their way into the 
enclosure and cut down many of the Bohemians. The Neapoli- 
tans, under Spinelli, who had just burst into the great battery 
and silenced the guns, followed hard after them, but gave quarter 
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to all who asked for it. Amongst those made prisoners by 
the Neapolitans were Count Schlick and a young Rhinegrave, 
a great favourite of the Bohemian Queen. 

Then the survivors surrendered, Bucquoy encamped under 
the walls of the Star Park, but many of his soldiers followed in 
pursuit of the fugitives almost up to the city gates. The Secre- 
tary of the Legation of Savoy at Vienna, Binelli, who was with 
Bucquoy’s army, had been in the firing line with the general 
“all through the scuffle, which can certainly claim to be called 
a battle,” and was amongst the first to enter the park. He 
saw with his own eyes ten or twelve dead lying in a heap near 
its entrance, and all the country round was covered with the 
bodies of Hungarians and othera who had been cut down by 
the Cossacks and the Polish light horsemen whilst they were 
endeavouring to escape. Everywhere there were deserted 
baggage waggons, more than eighty of which were taken and 
plundered. In one of them was found the English Order of the 
Garter, which the Palatine himself had worn. The Cossacks 
had followed hard on the track of the Hungarians, and 
were to be seen leading about strings of six or seven 
or eight riderless horses which they had taken from 
them. Twenty-four flags and ten guns fell into the hands of 
the Catholics, 

Amongst those of the victors who distinguished themselves 
the most were the Bavarian Colonel Kratz, whose regiment 
had broken Auhalt’s horse, and Pappenheim, who was left for 
dead in the Star Park. He lay there all night unconscious. 
Next morning 8 Croat, who was looking for plunder, stumbled 
upon him. The savage could not draw a costly ring off his 
finger, and tried to bite it off. The pain brought Pappenheim 
to life again. He roared out, “ What do you want, fellow.” 
The Croat replied, ‘‘ You have good cloths on, you must die.” 
Pappenheim, half dead as he was, at once boxed his ears, but 
promised him a good reward if he would take him to a surgeon. 
The Croat took him to André at Prague. When the Duke of 
Bavaria sent to inquire for the sufferer, André sent him a message 
that Pappenheim would certainly get all right again, “* although 
six of his wounds were fatal, only the general ought not to be 
so excessively impatient.”” Pappenheim, who overheard what 
he was saying, bellowed from his bed, ‘“‘ How in the world can 
one keep patient, when one is sewn up and patched like this ? ” 
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André, however, proved a true prophet and his patient recovered, 
as one risen from the dead. 

The battle of the White Mountain did not last more than an 
hour. In that hour the Bohemians had played and lost. Shrewd 
ohservers attributed their defeat to two causes. In the first 
place they had failed to discover the enemy when they were 
stealing away from Rakenitz, secondly they had marched in such 
an order as to court disaster, although they had done so rather br 
chance than of their own choice. They had been brought to 
bay and forced to fight at a moment when the Hungarians 
were in the van, although the Hungarians were utterly unsuited 
to sustain a charge of heavy cavalry, It is possible that if 
Bethlen Gabor had been present in person, or if he had allowed 
his promised reinforcements to leave Tyrnau at the time originally 
fixed, the Hungarian cavalry might have been rallied and thus 
the defeat might have been prevented. Conway, who was an 
experienced soldier, seems to have thought that the Bohemian 
batteries were not protected by entrenchments, but the reports 
of observers upon the spot prove them to have been so, All, 
however, agree in saying that the Bohemians owed their ruin 
to their confidence in the Hungarians. 

The Catholics attributed, and with justice, the chief merit 
of the victory to the Duke of Bavaria. From the very beginning 
to the very end of the action he was to be seen everywhere from 
the forefront of the battle to the rear. Had he not employed 
himself in person amongst the soldiers, who at the outset were 
holding back, at first encouraging them with cheery words but 
finally loading them with reproaches, the victory might well 
have been a defeat. It was said that counting the dead, the 
prisoners, and the fugitives who had not come back to Prague, 
the Bohemians had lost more than half their army. Their 
real loss seems to have been about three thousand. Some three 
hundred of the victors fell, amongst whom were few persons of 
distinction. 

The Bohemian generals showed themselves to be arrant 
cowards. It was said that the Prince of Anhalt, and the general 
of the Horse, Count Hollach, left the field at the first sign of 
danger, came running into Prague paler than death, and never 
made the slightest effort to rally their men, many of whom 
had never seen a blow struck in earnest. When the battle 
began the King was in the City, but, on hearing the firing, at 
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once started for the field. On his way there, however, he was 
met hard by the “ Golden Ball”’ by the Prince of Anhalt, without 
his hat, and half dead with terror, who told him that the battle 
was lost. The King at once turned his horse and rode back 
with Anhalt to the Hradschin. From the Hradschin he fled 
with the Queen, Anhalt, Hollach, and other great lords, across 
the fortified bridge into the Old Town on the east bank of the 
river, The panic in Prague waa terrible. The Bavarian scouts 
who pressed forward at the very beginning of the day almost 
to the walls of the Klein Seite, heard loud shrieks proceeding 
from the Palace quarter and learned that the Court was in full 
flight. There could be little hope of defending the city. The 
fortifications were weak, the garrison disheartened, and a large 
number of the inhabitants disaffected. Ail that Conway and 
Weston could do was to write to the Duke of Bavaria so as to 
open a negotiation, and thus give time to the Court to begin to 
retreat to Breslau. The enemy could easily have intercepted 
them by sending a thousand horse across the river, but the roads 
were so deep in snow and mire and the Bavarians so exhausted, 
that Frederick was allowed to depart without any interruption 
early on the morning of the ninth of November, after refusing 
Court Thurn’s offer to defend the Old Town with his regiment. 

Almost at the moment when Frederick was setting out, the 
townsmen of the Klein Seite sent a note to inform Maximilian 
that the rebel leaders were in full flight, and asking him to enter 
the city without delay and protect the poor Catholics, At the 
same time he received Conway’s letter, but before he could 
answer it, Prague surrendered, and within a few hours he was 
lodged in the palace which Frederick had quitted on the previous 
afternoon. Maximilian refused to treat with Conway, and thus 
the Bohemians were left to the tender mercies of their conquerors, 
whilst their King was taking his first steps on the road to exile. 
It would have been better for the world had he died a soldier's 
death in the Star Park at the head of his gallant nobles. The 
weak, faithless King of Bohemia was the chief cause of the 
calamities of the Thirty Years War, for it was owing to his 
vanity and greed that every attempt to end it by a peace failed, 
nor could such a peace be concluded until Frederick had lain 
for sixteen years in an exile’s grave. It is, perhaps, fair to 
add that even before the fall of Prague Frederick had refused 
to treat for the restoration of the Palatinate in return for his 
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resignation of the Bohemian Crown. He told Conway that 
he was convinced that if he did so he would be the cause of the 
loss of Bohemia and its dependencies and of Hungary to the 
Protestants, and that such a loss would, in the end, bring about 
the ruin of Protestantism in Germany. It is hard to believe 
that his resignation would have had any such results, and, as 
things stood, his refusal to come to terms with the Emperor 
brought about the destruction of Protestantism in all the Austrian 
dominions, save in Hungary and in Transylvania, without in 
any way prejudicing its existence in Germany itself. But he 
may, perhaps, be pardoned for his errors in politica, if we can 
believe that his religious convictions were as sincere as were 
those of his rival Ferdinand. 

Such was the Battle of the White Mountain which, in one 
brief hour, seemed to have made Rome once more the mistress 
of the world, whether as the Rome of the Popes or the Rome of 
Charlemagne. In the eyes of zealous Catholics, Maximilian 
of Bavaria’s victory could only be compared to the victory of 
Lepanto. 

Nor did Conway underrate the consequences of the defeat. 
“The loss of soldiers was not much unequal, but the loss of the 
cannon, the baggage, reputation, is the Imperials’ victory, who, 
as it seems, hold Bohemia now by conquest, and all immuni- 
ties, privileges, and letters of reversal,” the Bohemian charters, 
“ void, and if a new establishment by petition shall be obtained, 
it will be only the law of the Conqueror, who doth already finely 
call those of the Religion to account for that they have, and put 
it into safe keeping, so that they taste already their condition 
to come.” Conway was to prove a true prophet. 

Few or no English troops seem to have been engaged in the 
fight. Gray and his volunteers had been in garrison, as has been 
said, at Pilsen, and, when the Bavarians raised the siege, had 
hastened with their cannon towards Prague. At Reraun they 
were met by the news that all was lost and at once threw them- 
selves into the strong castle of Karlstein, in which the Bohemian 
crown had been deposited for safety, but in the end were forced 
to surrender upon terms to the Imperialists and retired north- 
wards down the Elbe. Gray was not destined to emulate the 
exploits of the Veres in the Palatinate, and English aid brought 
but little good to the Bohemian Cause. [The authorities quoted 
in this account of the Battle of the White Mountain are: Tunn, 
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Corti Straniere, Vienna, 1. No. 13, “ Description of the City of 
Prague, etc., 1606.” No, 23, “ Description of the Taking of Prague 
in Bohemia, 1620.” This is a copy made in the Righteenth Cen- 
tury of an undated letter which must, however, have been written 
on the day of the battle. According to a despatch from the 
Minister of Savoy at Vienna, the Marchese Carretto-Bagnasco, 
[Turin, Vienna, 7, Carretto-Bagnasco to Duke, 28 November, 
1620], it was written by his Secretary Binelli' In the same 
despatch is enclosed a letter from Count Biglia, a cousin of 
Bucquoy’s, and the General of his artillery. Biglia had brought 
the official despatches from Prague to Vienna, and his journey 
had taken a fortnight as the roads were so unsafe. London, 
S.P.0., S.P. For., Germany (States), 19. Nethersole to Naun- 
ton, Dresden, 16 November, 1620 (St. Vet.) : Translation (French) 
of the Duke ‘of Bavaria’s letter to the Flector of Mainz, Prague, 
9 November, 1620. Do, 20, Nethersole to Naunton, 19 March, 
1621. Zondon, Brit. Mus., Harl. MSS., 389. A relation of 
the loss of Prague by an English gentleman there, 21 November, 
1620 (St. Vet.) 

Ybarra, Diego, de, op. cit., Book II., pp. 389-392. Count 
Bucquoy’s letter to Spinola on the battle of the White Mountain, 
received at Kreuznach 20 November, 1620. Do. pp. 391-392, 
Lord Conway’s intervention : the results of the battle. Kheven- 
hilller, op. cit., Vol. [X., pp. 1116-1117. Vehse £., op. cit., 
Vol. I., pp. 214, 277-282. Spriner, op. cit., map 44. Creasey, 
Sir E., “ Fifteen Decisive Battles.’’] 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


Tue news of the Battle of the White Mountain flew quickly 
round Europe and was received by the Catholics with joy and 
thankfulness, by the Protestants with dismay. 

Bonfires blazed and salvoes rang out in the camp at Kreuznach 
when, on the twentieth of November, Bucquoy’s letters brought 
the tidings of his victory to Marquis Spinola. 

Khevenhiiller at Madrid received the news by way of Barcelona, 
and, accompanied by the Papal Nuncio, at once carried the des- 
patches to the King. Philip III. heard him read them with the 
utmost delight and expressed himself in his reply to the ambassa- 
dor with greater pleasure than he had ever been known to display 
before. On Saint Catherine’s Day, the twenty-fifth of November, 
the Te Deum was chanted in the Royal Chapel, and after this 
service of thanksgiving, the marriage was celebrated between the 
Prince of Spain and Elizabeth of France, who until that time had 
merely been betrothed. In the evening all Madrid was illumi- 
nated, and, though at that very moment Countess Khevenhiiller 
was receiving extreme unction, two wax lights in lanterns were set 
in every window of the Imperial Embassy. [Turin, Spagna 17. 
Tarantaise to Duke, 6, 7 December, 1620. Genoa. Let. Min. 
2,429. Spagnal7. G. B. Saluzzo to Doge, Madrid, 8 December, 
1620. Khevenhiller, op. cit., Book LX., p. 1180. Yarra, op. cit., 
Book II,, pp. 389-392. ] 

Very different was the aspect of London when on the second of 
December the tidings of the disaster arrived by the Flanders Mail. 
They were not wholly unexpected. After the fall of Bautzen had 
become known at the beginning of November, rumours were 
afloat that Maximilian and Bucquoy would soon be pressing 
Prague hard. A week later every hour was expected to bring the 
news that some great battle had taken place there. The results 
were foreseen. It was known that the Palatine had but a small 
army and no money and it was thought that he would therefore 
be forced to withdraw from Prague. Should he do so the ruin of 
Bohemia and of the Palatinate would inevitably follow unless 
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Bethlen Gabor could succeed in diverting the Imperial forces. 
James I., moreover, had promised Gondomar that he would not 
give any assistance to his son-in-law unless he consented to return 
to his duty, although, as the ambassador remarked, the royal 
assurances amounted practically to nothing, for Naunton, despite 
his protests, was persecuting the Catholics more cruelly than 
ever. The policy of the King and Gondomar was identical. They 
did nothing but lic to one another and dissimulate in order to 
avoid a rupture between the twocrowns. [Turin, Ing. 3. Gaba- 
leone to Duke, 30 October, 6, 13 November, 6 December, 1620.] 

Van Male, very early in the day, had been informed by De la 
Faille of the progress which the Imperialists were making in 
Western Bohemia, but most of his English visitors listened to his 
reports with the utmost incredulity. They thought that Mans- 
feldt was merely paltering with the Emperor when he talked of 
surrendering Pilsen, and that, on the contrary, he had inflicted a 
severe defeat upon the Bavarians. [Brussels, Z. et G., 363. Van 
Male to De la Faille, 27 November, 1620.] 

When, therefore, copies of the Duke of Bavaria’s letter to the 
Elector of Mainz, one of which had been sent to Archduke Albert, 
reached Gondomar and some London merchants, with some other 
detailed accounts from Brussels, the effect they produced was 
terrible, The Londoners were thrown into unspeakable mourning. 
No one could say for certain whether the Palatine was alive or 
dead or whether his wife was in safety in Silesia. The King 
received the tidings at Newmarket where he was amusing himself 
with hunting and coursing. He was greatly moved, but decided 
at once to despatch Sir Albertus Morton to the Princes of the 
Union with a more favourable message than they had as yet 
received from him. As Naunton remarked, “ The King is come 
about now.” Only, indeed, the day before he heard of the dis- 
aster, a picture had been stuck up in all places of public resort, in 
which the King was pourtrayed in a cradle attended by Buck- 
ingham, who was rocking it, Digby, who was keeping off the flies 
with a fan, and Gondomar who waa telling him stories and 
playing him a lullaby on the violin. In public, men said that the 
King slept too much : what was whispered in private was far more 
spicy, and it frightened Gabaleone even to listen to what the 
grandees were saying. Every one could see that the King was 
far too weak to bring German affairs into order again, and it was 
even supposed that he had been persuaded by Spanish cajoleries 
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and Spanish pistoles to put off the meeting of Parliament for a 
month and that but for the news from Prague the proclamation 
adjourning it would have been issued. Although the Palatine’s 
two eldest sons were in Holland, it was impossible to induce their 
grandfather to invite them to England. It was thought that he 
had not the slightest affection for them and that he cared for 
nothing and no one in the world save Buckingham. [Turtn, 
Ing. 3. Gabaleone to Duke, 6 December, 1620.] 

Still the English were buoyed up with false hopes. Three days 
before a second express arrived with the definite confirmation of 
the fall of Prague, a lie was coined in the taverns and was even 
repeated by the Lord Chancellor at the Council Board, that only 
& part of the town had fallen, but that the Palatine had rallied his 
forces and retaken it. Subsequently he had defeated the Duke 
of Bavaria and Bucquoy had fallen in the engagement. Such 
was the account, which, it was said, had been brought to Margate 
by an unknown gentleman who had landed there from the Hague 
with Sir Christopher Cleeve, and who was thought to be “ one of 
Lord Wootton’s men.” It is just possible that some passenger 
from Holland may have heard that Rucquoy had been wounded 
before Rakonitz. The good news speedily spread through 
London, and everywhere preparations were begun for illumina- 
tions and for bonfires, A huge pile of wood and tar barrels was 
piled up by willing hands in front of the Spanish Embassy. But 
between five and six in the evening, just as the candles were being 
lighted and the faggots kindled, the Post came in with the tidings 
that Prague was wholly lost, that the King’s army was destroyed, 
and that no one knew for certain whither Frederick and his 
Queen had fled. All were utterly cast down, and seemed not to 
know in what world they were. Angry cries were heard, and 
furious and threatening crowds gathered at Gondomar’s gates. 
Great nobles rushed to beg the ambassador to go into hiding for a 
time. But the Count of Gondomar was a gentleman of Castile. 
He asked for a watch to be sent him and a strong guard speedily 
arrived, but such was the rage of the multitude that he stayed 
all night in his house with his household under arms and 
expecting at every moment that he would be torn to pieces. 
At daybreak he sent to tell Gabaleone that as he had confessed 
and communicated an hour after midnight, he was prepared for 
martyrdom. 

From every city pulpit Calyinist preachers were thundering 
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denunciations of the Papists and clamouring for vengeance 
against Spain. In vain the Bishop of London summoned his 
clergy to his palace and forbade them in the King’s name to bring 
politics into their sermons. Men were wild for war, and at every 
street corner it was said that the best way to bring one about 
would be to knock Gondomar on the head. With great courage 
the representatives of France and Savoy were preparing to visit 
and console him. 

The King did not dare to punish the promoters of these dis- 
orders, Amongst therm were some of the Privy Council, and he 
was afraid that if he took any action, the Puritans, who were 
most mutinous and disaffected, would rise against his own person. 
“* Please God,” wrote Gabaleone, ““ He may take our affairs in His 
Holy Hand, or we must fear that a comet, which we have been 
seeing in the Heavens for these twelve days past, forebodes some 
great troubles.” Van Male saw, however, that the extreme 
Puritans were defeating their own objects. England was para- 
lysed by her internal dissensions and was in no condition to take 
the offensive against the House of Austria. He believed that 
when passions had cooled down a little, James would negotiate 
with Spam and the Archdukes to secure the restitution of the 
Palatinate, as he and his advisers were convinced that they were 
fully entitled to receive this boon, and even more into the bargain, 
if only they condescended to ask for it. [Turin. Ing. 3, Gabaleone, 
13 December, 1620. Brussels, £. et. G., 363, Van Male, 18, 25 
December, 1620. Jondon, S.P.0., 8. P. Dom. James I., 118. 
Locke to Carleton, 2,3 December, 1620. Sir H. Mildmay to Lord 
Zouch, Dover, 7 December, 1620. Chamberlain to Carleton, 
22 December, 1620.) 

His Majesty himself was in a curious frame of mind. When he 
first heard of the loss of Prague he said that it was no surprise to 
him as he had all along foreseen it. He did not know what he 
ought to do, but such was the fate of those who showed such little 
foresight in their policy. He swore and cursed, and loaded those 
who had advised his son-in-law to accept the Bohemian crown 
with his maledictions. He spent. whole day sulking in the house, 
but next morning after he had been comforted by Buckingham, 
his wife and his mother, who always followed the Court, His 
Majesty went out hunting, and left orders that “ Wales,” who 
was keeping himself in retirement on account of his great grief and 
melancholy, should go on rehearsing the ballet which they were 
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getting up for Christmas. He found consolation in the thought 
that the defeat was a far less serious matter than it was reported 
to be. 

Nothing could draw the King away from Newmarket even 
when the worst tidings of the disaster were confirmed and when 
the Spanish Ambassador sent to ask for an escort to accompany 
him to his port of embarcation for Flanders. His Majesty’s 
excuse was that he was suffering from a slight attack of the gout, 
and if he did not show his feelings outwardly, he may have 
remembered the old adage that ‘a blow foreseen, smarts the 
less,” The Puritan courtiers felt the loss extremely and from 
every part of England it was reported that the people were 
stricken to the heart and panted to pour forth their desire for 
revenge in the Parliament at Westminster. Meanwhile James, 
to divert his thoughts, was wrapped up in his amusements, and 
it was said eyerywhere that his chief reason for refusing to stand 
forth in defence of his daughter, of his grandchildren, and of his 
religion was that he was anxious to avoid the intolerable worry 
which # Parliament would give him. 

If he himself was to be believed, he had been convinced all slong 
that peace and the restitution of the Palatinate could not be 
secured until Bohemia was lost. Most of his ministers had united 
in keeping him under this impression, although the Spaniards 
had never been known to give up anything which they wished to 
keep. It was, therefore, predicted that he would treat Count 
Gondomar better than ever, in the hope of securing his good 
offices; which the Count would be only too ready to promise him, 
especially as Spain was upon the point of breaking with the 
Dutch. If James could thus be kept in a state of indecision, 
Spinola would be given time to complete the conquest of the 
Palatinate. The King knew that Moravia and Silesia were 
being overrun by the Imperialists, and thought that it would be 
useless to make any attempt to assist them. He was, therefore, 
devoting all his efforts and what thoughts he could spare from 
the Christmas hallets and his new ball room to the task of per- 
suading the Princes of the Union to join him in saving what was 
left of the Palatinate. This was the object for which he had sent 
Morton to Germany with thirty thousand pounds to lay out on 
subsidies, a sum which, as Dohna bitterly remarked, might have 
saved Prague had he advanced it three months earlier to pay the 
Bohemian troops. The English were boasting loudly of the con- 
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quests which they meant to make in Germany but, in the mean- 
time, peace was their first object. 

The King and Queen of Bohemia, after leaving Prague with an 
escort of two thousand horse, had made the best of their way to 
Breslau where they took up their abode in a house, known as the 
“Seven Electors,” from the frescoes on its walls, of which the 
high gables and facade of lath and plaster work, pierced with lines 
of windows closely set together, still adorn the Market Place of 
the Silesian capital. But Frederick in vain endeavoured to rally 
the Silesians and the Moravians. From Breslau, therefore, he 
fled to Berlin, and from Berlin withdrew into Holland where he 
lived, until his death, at Rheenen, a country house amid the 
heaths, the lindens, and the pines of Utrecht, aa the guest of 
the States-General. 

It was not until the end of December that James received any 
letters from the Princess Palatine. She had written to him from 
Breslau, but the messenger had had to make so many detours on 
his road to escape the enemy’s forces that he did not arrive in 
London until thirty-five days after setting out from Silesia. 
About the same time it was announced that the French Govern- 
ment was sending a mission to England under Marshal Cadenat, 
the brother of the Duke of Luynes, in order to find out the exact 
position of affairs. As Gondomar said with a jest he was too 
weak to stand up to such an opponent and so he must beat a 
retreat to Spain. 

In France the loss of the battle of the White Mountain had 
struck home far more deeply than it had done in England. To 
the English the fate of Bohemia and the Palatinate was merely a 
matter of sentiment, which had little or no effect on their material 
interests, for, so long as England controlled the North Sea, they 
cared little whether or no Spain controlled the roads which led from 
Genoa to Flanders. But to the French the question was a vital 
one, for if the Spaniards, under the pretence of protecting the 
Catholic religion could occupy the Valtelline and establish them- 
selves in the heart of the Rhineland, the danger of an invasion of 
Champagne would be always present to every French statesmen. 
Hence the result of the Battle of the White Mountain made it a 
matter of pressing necessity for France that she should ally herself 
closely with England and with the Dutch. Cadenat had, there- 
fore been instructed to reopen negotiations for a marriage between 
Henrietta Maria and the Prince of Wales, which, if it could be 
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would also prevent James from giving any aid in the 
future to the French Huguenots. [Turin, Inq. 3, Gabaleone, 22, 
26, 31 December, 1620. London, S.P.0., 8. P. Dom., James I., 
Vol. 118, Chamberlain to Carleton, 22 December, 1620. London. 
Brit, Mus., Harl, 1580. Conway to Buckingham, Metssen, 
18 November, 1620. For the description of Frederick’s house 
at Breslau, cf. Berliner Tageblatt, Sunday, 1 July, 1906. Deutsche 
Stddtebilder, “ Breslau,” by Heinrich Léwe.] 

Thus it came about that Spain, in the end, gained but little 
by the Battle of the White Mountain, a victory which, at first 
sight, seemed to have made the House of Hapsburg the masters 
of Europe. The apprehensions of the French were aroused, 
they devoted all their efforts to prevent the Dutch from re- 
newing that Truce with Spain, which would have staunched the 
issue which was to drain her of her life’s blood, whilst the Spanish 
Viceroys of Milan were, at the same time, encouraged to pursue 
& forward policy in the Valtelline, which brought about that 
war between Spain and France, which was to end by reducing 
Spain to the rank of a third rate power. But the results did 
not lie upon the surface of things political, and in December, 
1620, to the ordinary observer Spain seemed to be at the height 
of her power and glory. It was only a few worn-out statesmen, 
who, like the Archduke Albert, had been schooled by a long 
succeasion of deceived and disappointed hopes, who could sea 
the abyss which lay hidden under the Jaurels which Maximilian 
and Bucquoy had won for the Catholic Church and for the Haps- 
burg House by what men deemed a God-sent victory. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI 


Srinona had not remained inactive in the Palatinate during 
the progress of Maximilian’s campaign in Bohemia. He had, 
from the first, foreseen that it would be impossible for him to 
support his army in winter quarters solely upon the resources 
of such a small and exhausted country, whilst he could expect 
little help from either Spain or Flanders owing to the outbreak 
of hostilities in the Valtelline and to the rapidly approaching 
expiration of the Truce with the Dutch. He had, therefore, 
detached Count Limburg and Count John of Nassau early in 
November to occupy some places upon the right bank of the 
Rhine, including Gelnhausen and Wetzlar, which belonged, 
not to the Palatinate, but to the Wetterau, a group of seventeen 
petty counties which extended from Frankfort to the mountains 
of the Bergstrasse, and, for the first time, trespassed, by doing 
80, upon territory which was technically neutral. He estab- 
lished his own headquarters at Kreutznach and distributed 
the bulk of his forces over cantonments in the portions of the 
Palatinate which he had occupied in the autumn. 

Constant skirmishes, in which, upon the whole, the Spaniards 
had the advantage, took place between his forces and those 
of the Union, as the Protestants feared that if they abandoned 
Worms, which was their only passage over the Rhine, the 
burghers, weary as they were of sustaining the burden of the 
war, would rise and seize the City. 

A rumour that Frederick intended to leave Bohemia to its 
fate, and to return to Heidelberg, which was still held for hinr 
by the Duke of Deux Ponts, occasioned the Marquis some anxiety 
and induced him to raise some German regiments for service 
in the ensuing summer. 

Even after his departure from Prague, the King of Bohemia, 
it is true, had thought, for a moment, of attempting to recover 
the Palatinate with the help of the Moravians and Silesiana, 
but his hopes were disappointed by Bucquoy’s rapid progress 
in Moravia and by the refusal of the Silesian States to assist 
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him. His discouraging reception at Berlin by the Elector of 
Brandenburg, who was anxious only to obtain the mvestiture 
of East Prussia from King Sigismund of Poland, all but decided 
him to abandon his claims to the Bohemian Crown and to betake 
himself to the Lower Palatinate. Had he done so, however, 
the Catholic Reaction would have been free to throw all its 
forces into Germany to the great danger of Protestantism everv- 
where, and he, therefore, withdrew to Holland and sought to 
secure the support of the King of Denmark and the Princes of 
Lower Saxony. 

In the meantime the Princes of the Union held a meeting at 
Heilbronn at which envoys from Spinola were present. Their 
instructions were to represent that the sole object sought by 
Spain in sending troops into the Palatinate was the restoration 
of the Emperor’s authority and that, like them, he himself was 
in the Imperial and not in the Spanish Service. The Spanish 
Government desired only to restore tranquillity in Germany 
and did not intend to annex any German territory. He, how- 
ever, failed to bring his opponents to an agreement. [London, 
S.P.0., S.P. For., Germany (States), 19. Conway to Naunton, 
do. to Buckingham, 3 December, 1620. Nethersole to Naunton, 
4 December, 1620. Do. 20. Nethersole to Naunton, 6 January, 
1621, Yberra, D. de, op. cit., Book. III, pp. 393-401, Green, 
M. A., “ Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia,” pp. 169-171.] 

The general feeling in Germany was but little favourable to 
Frederick. Both Lutherans and Catholics agreed so thoroughly 
in their hatred of Calvinists that they scarcely looked upon one 
another as encmies. The Imperial Cities were exhausted by a 
war of which, as they clearly saw, they bore the burdens, and 
the nobles reaped the rewards, Under such circumstances 
the Evangelical Union began to crumble away, and Landgrave 
Maurice of Hesse-Caasel, and Strasburg, that great bulwark 
‘ of the Protestants of Southern Germany, came to terms with the 
Emperor, The King of Bohemia bowed before the storm. He 
received Buckingham’s brother, Sir Edward Villiers, who had 
been despatched to him by his father-in-law directly the news 
of the loss of Prague reached England, with the greatest 
courtesy, and at once submitted to the conditions which he 
imposed, These included his resignation of the Bohemian Crown, 
upon which his own hereditary possessions would be restored to 
him and the Ban removed which had been issued against himself, 
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Anhalt, Jagerndorf and Hollach. [Zondon, 5.P.0., S.P. For., 
Germany (States), 20. Nethersole to Naunton, Berlin, 24 Febru- 
ary, 1621. London, Brit. Mus., Harl, 1583. Frederick to 
James I., 31 January, 1621. Do, Bethune MSS., 9776. Courante 
uyt Italien, 29 January, 1621. Green, M. A., op. cit., p. 172. 
Ybarra, D. de, op. cit., Book IIT., pp. 393-401.] 

The terms proposed by Villiers were such as to a certain extent 
corresponded with the views of Philip III., who had directed 
Ojiate to be guided by Archduke Albert in everything connected 
with the negotiations for peace, more especially with regard 
to the restoration of the Palatinate. This was only to be granted 
if the Palatine renounced his claims to Bohemia and gave up 
the Presidency of the Evangelical Union. He must also repay 
the expenses entailed by Spinola’s expedition. Spain was by 
no means anxious to have the Emperor upon her hands at a 
time when the Truce was so shortly to expire. [Brussels, E. 
et G., 185, Philip II. to Archduke, 19 January, 1621.] 

Unfortunately for the cause of peace, the Emperor was far 
from being at the beck and call of Spain, as English envoys like 
Nethersole supposed him to be. Philip IIT. might have the 
utmost confidence in “that most sensible and devout man” 
Ferdinand of Styria, but the Emperor Ferdinand II. was not 
“ governed by planets ” like Madrid, and, moreover, entertained 
projects with regard to the Empire which were by no means 
consonant with the objects sought by Spain. Whatever the 
wishes of the King of Spain might be with regard to an arrange- 
ment with the Palatine, the Emperor’s interests would not permit 
him to effect such an arrangement at the price of the restoration 
of the Palatinate and of the suspension, if not of the total with- 
drawal of the Ban against him and his confederates. As if 
to give one unmistakeable proof of the small account in which 
he held Archduke Albert and Philip III., the Ban, despite their 
urgent requests that it should be suspended, was published at 
Vienna upon the twenty-second of January, 1621, with all 
the stately ceremonial which the successor of the Cesars so well 
knew how to employ. Maximilian was commissioned to execute 
the sentence in the Upper and Spinola in the Lower Palatinate. 
In taking this step Ferdinand II. was actuated by very mingled 
motives of which the chief were his engagements with the Duke 
of Bavaria and the necessity under which he lay of keeping 
upon good terms with the Catholic League and ite leaders. 
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By the Secret Treaty of Munich he was pledged to transfer the 
Electorate from Frederick to Maximilian so as to secure that it 
should be held alternately by the Elder and the Younger branch 
of the Wittelsbachs in accordance with the Family Agreement 
of 1329, and also to hand over Upper Austria to Bavaria as a 
guarantee for the repayment of the expenses which he had in- 
curred in the Bohemian campaign. As Upper Austria formed 
an important part of the Austrian hereditary dominionts, the 
Emperor was most anxious to secure its restitution and this he 
could only do by giving Maximilian the Upper Palatinate in 
exchange. But even if Bavaria could be satisfied, many of the 
leading members of the Catholic League had claims against the 
Palatine which Ferdinand II. could not venture to disregard. 
The Lower Palatinate had been largely increased by the annexa- 
tion of smaller territories, many of which had been taken from 
the Church. Amongst these one of the most noticeable was the 
Bergstrasse, that rich and fertile district lymg almost at the 
gates of Heidelberg and Mannheim, which had been torn from 
the See of Mainz in 1463 by that “ pious and God-fearing lord,” 
and champion land-grabber Palatine Frederick I., the “ Con- 
queror,” in that war which had driven the first printers from 
Mainz to bear their art all over Europe. To these lands the 
Elector of Mainz, the redoubtable Ludwig von Schweikhardt, 
was now advancing hisclaims. As Elector of Mainz von Schweik- 
hardt was not only a leading member of the Catholic League, 
but was also Chancellor of Germany, and the.Metropolitan of a 
Province which extended almost from the mouth of the Elbe to 
the southern slopes of the Rhetian Alps, where his suffragan 
Johann a Flugi, Bishop of Chur, was claiming the ownership of 
those portions of the Valtelline in which lay the entrance into 
Italy from the Valley of the Inn. Whether as Elector, as Chan- 
cellor, as Metropolitan, or as a member of the Catholic League, 
his friendship was of the greatest value to whoever was Roman 
Emperor. Ferdinand II. could not but remember the difficulties 
which had beset his own election, and reflect that unless a mem- 
ber of the House of Hapsburg was chosen as King of the Romans, 
the Imperial Crown might at his decease pass into the hands of 
some rival house. As Chancellor of Germany Schweikhardt was 
the officer responsible for the observance of the Imperial Consti- 
tutions and, in some degree, for the conduct of the Administrs- 
tion of the Empire. By his direction Vice Chancellor Ulm had 
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just refused to invest the Duke of Savoy with the Imperial 
Vicariate in Italy on the ground that he and the Elector Palatine 
were the only two princes in the Empire who had not done 
homage to the Emperor since his election. As Metropolitan 
he was encouraging the Bishop of Chur in his appeal to the 
Emperor to restore to him the possessions of his see. But if the 
Valtelline were to pass wholly or in part into the hands of the 
Church of Chur, as custodian of the Eastern road from Italy to 
Germany and the Netherlands, that road would be at the mercy 
of a German Archbishop or of an Italian Pontiff, and Pope Paul V. 
had already requested the Imperial Ambassador in Rome to 
induce his master to use his good offices to secure the settlement 
of the question of the Valtelline and thus prevent the outbreak 
of war in Italy. But as the French were determined to take 
action unless the Spaniards refrained from interfering with the 
disputed territories, and as such a settlement would involve the 
interests not only of the Lords of the Grisons, of France, and of 
Spain, but of the See of Chur, it is obvious that Ferdinand IT. 
ran the risk, if he came forward to settle it as Emperor, of a 
quarrel with all the three unsuccessful litigants, and, if he dis- 
pleased Schweikhardt, he would greatly increase his difficulties 
as to securing the help of the troops of the Catholic League. Thus, 
if he restored the Palatine to his ancestral rights to please Spain, 
he could only do so at the cost of displeasing both the Duke of 
Bavaria and the Elector of Mainz, whilst the settlement of the 
Valtelline, though by effecting it he would enhance the power 
of the Empire in Italy, might well involve a breach of his friendly 
relations either with Schweikhardt or with his Spanish kinsmen. 
In Italy his relations with Spain were equally complicated for 
by the Treaty of Asti it had been decided that the claims of 
Charles Emmanuel of Savoy to Monferrat were to be settled by 
the Imperial Courts, and on the verdict of those Courts the fate of 
Casale was, therefore, at stake, whilst the dispute between Savoy 
and Genoa as to the strategically important fief of Zuccarello 
might well come before the same tribunals, and no Emperor could 
wish to override the decisions of his own courts of law at the risk 
of diminishing the authority and prestige which still attached 
to the name of the Roman Empire. From this it will be seen 
that whether in Germany, in Rhostia, or in Italy, the interests 
of the Emperor were by no means identical with those of Spain, 
and it could hardly be expected of him that he should shape his 
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policy to suit her interests at the cost of the sacrifice of his own, 
and at the risk of incurring the ill-will of France and of the Pope. 

As Ojiate pointed out with much reason, the French could not 
be expected to acquiesce without a murmur in 8 redistribution of 
territory which would solely tend to the aggrandisement of the 
House of Hapsburg. Louis XIII. would in no way be the gainer 
if Austria recovered her Bohemian and Hungarian Provinces, 
Spain occupied the Lower Palatinate and the Valtelline, and the 
Upper Palatinate with the Electoral dignity passed into the pos- 
session of Bavaria, unless he himself could obtain compensation, 
especially if the German Catholic party were strengthened by 
an alliance with Saxony. If France were to take the Protestant 
side the House of Austria would find itself at war with all Europe 
and could no longer entertain the hope of rooting out Calvinism 
in Germany. Ofiate, therefore, urged that the French should 
be given some share in the spoils, if in return they would agree 
to the other proposals, and reminded the Spanish Government 
that they owed their possessions in Italy to the agreements made 
on lines such as those which he was proposing by Ferdinand the 
Catholic and Charles the Fifth. He added that the Pope whose 
chief pre-oceupation at the moment was the question of the 
Valtelline, seemed somewhat annoyed that Fema, as Governor 
of Milan, and, therefore, the representative of the Spanish Govern- 
ment in the matter, had not fallen in with the idea of settling it 
by constituting the Valtelline as a Fourth League within the 
Grisons Leagues, as had been suggested to‘ the Duke from the 
firat. In plain terms this was a tolerably intelligible hint from 
the Pope that he was by no means anxious to see the influence of 
either Spain or the Emperor increased inItaly. Thus the Catholic 
party in Europe was divided against itself and it is creditable to 
Ofiate’s foresight that he already recognized the conditions which 
were to determine the whole course of the Thirty Years War, in 
which Religion was the pretext, but the temporal interests of the 
States involved in the contest the real and decisive issue at. stake. 

Like the prophets of old he was, however, powerless to avert 
the evils which he foresaw. Ojiate did not make any suggestions 
as to the form which the compensation for France should take, 
and, on the other hand, it was all but impossible for Ferdinand IL., 
in view of his relations with Bavaria, to acquiesce in a suggestion 
which Cadenat had put forward at Whitehall and with which 
James I. seemed inclined to agree, that if the Palatinate was given 
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back to the Palatine, the Valtelline should be restored to its former 
masters, the Grisons Leagues, by a voluntary arrangement be- 
tween Spain and the Emperor. The alternative proposed by 
Cadenat was an alliance between France, England, Holland, 
Savoy, and the Grisons against Spain, but as Archduke Albert 
could at any moment throw his whole weight on the side of the 
Huguenots of La Rochelle, who were always ready to rise against 
the Central Government, France might talk, indeed, but could 
hardly take effective action. Nor did Cadenat’s second proposal 
commend itself to James I., who was afraid that if he agreed to it, 
it would be to the detriment of the interests of the great mass 
of the French Huguenots. 

The system of alliances based upon common religious interesta 
which for almost a century had prevailed in Europe might seem 
to be breaking up, but it had left behind it traces which prevented 
the fate of the world from being determined solely with reference 
to temporal considerations. It was not every European states- 
man who was imbued with the spirit which had led Henri IV. to 
exclaim that Paris was worth a mass. 

Such was the position of affairs at the moment when the Truce 
between Spain and Holland was on the point of expiring, in those 
winter months of 1620. [London, S.P.O., 8.P. For., Germany, 
(States), 20, Nethersole to Naunton, Berlin, 24 February, 1621. 
Brussels, BE. et G., 363, Van Male, 8 January, 162]. Do., 185, 
Philip III. to Archduke Albert, 19 January, 8 February, 1621, 
enclosing a letter to himself from Ojiate, Vienna, 8 December, 
1620, with another from the Imperial Ambassador at Rome to 
Ferdinand II,, Rome, 7 November, 1620, 8 March, 1621. Zurin, 
Vienna, 7, Carretto-Bagnasco to Duke, 17 January, 1621. Chur, 
Episcopal Archives, Urkunden Register des Hoch Stifts Chur, 
No.1. Mappa 53, Bishop of Chur to Ferdinand IT., 28 November, 
1620. Do., to Duke of Feria, 31 December, 1620. Instructions 
to Pompeio Curti Maglioni to treat with the Bishop of Chur. Do., 
nn 54, Archbishop of Mainz to Bishop of Chur, 21 August, 

Ybarra D. de, op cit., Book III., pp. 400-403. Riezler 8., op. 
cit., vol. V., pp. 41-42, 45-49. Spriiner, op. cit., Introduction, 
p. 22. 
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CHAPTER - XXXYVII 


Brrors we proceed to discuss the events which led to the renewal 
of the war between the United Provinces and Spain, it may not 
be without interest, as showing what the Dutch people were, to 
describe everyday life in one of those Cautionary Towns at the 
mouths of the Maas and the Scheldt, which had been handed cver’ 
by the Provinces to Queen Elizabeth, and in which the Dutch and 
the English were brought into close contact. The English tenure 
of these towns for nearly fifty years exercised a direct influence 
upon the Foreign Policy of Whitehall. Not only did Briel, 
Flushing, and Rammekens preserve the continuity of the tradi- 
tion, which dated back to the Norman Conquest, that England 
should possess a foothold upon the Continent, but their occups- 
tion, which provided Government with so many opportunities for 
providing lucrative appointments for its supporters, showed the 
value of Colonial possessions to Statesmen who have to administer 
& more or less constitutional government. 

Briel, which was closely connected with the fortunes of Sir 
Edward Conway, had, when James I. ascended the throne, been 
occupied by an English garrison since Queen Elizabeth had in 
1585 concluded the Treaty with the States-General, under which 
she despatched Leicester and his army to their relief, and 
was retained by the English as a pledge for the repayment of 
their outlay upon the war by the Dutch even after the conclusion 
of the Truce of 1609. To an English soldier the Cautionary 
Towns were what Gibraltar and Malta are to the men of our day. 

Briel stands on the Island of Voorn, which forms the southern 
bank of the main channel of the Maas, and faces that Hook of 
Holland, whose dreary sand flats mark the entrance of the great 
river into the North Sea. The town, with its wide, regularly 
built streets, lined with two or three storied houses of red-brown 
brick, with crow-stepped or pointed gables, lies upon a harbour, 
running far into the land, which from its position was for centuries 
the mustering place of the Dutch herring fleets. Above it rises 
the massive tower of the Collegiate Church of Saint Catherine 
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which, with that of Gravesande on the opposite bank, marks the 
channel so plainly that the fishers never hesitated to sail up the 
river at any hour of the day or night. From the time when a citi- 
zen of the neighbouring village of Biervliet had discovered the art 
of curing herrings, the Dutch herring fisheries had been the first 
in the world. The catches were landed at Briel, and foreign 
visitors described to Emperors with pen and pencil how from its 
quays not only herrings, but cod, called by the learned from its 
colour the “ ass-fish,” plaice, soles, and founders were sent by 
water to every market of Brabant and even to distant Cleves. 
The fishermen sought their prey “ in the furthest recesses of the 
seas,” and, as John Keymer wrote to Queen Elizabeth, “ Briel 
doth get their living with fishing for hearmges or other fishing, and 
with making of nets and other necessary commodities pertaining 
thereto.” 

But its fisheries were not the only source of its well-being. On 
the rich, treeless pastures of Voorn, guarded from the waves by a 
girdle of dykes and sandhills, held together by the broom-like 
sand grass, store cattle from Denmark and Holstein fattened for 
the Dutch markets, whilst buyers flocked from every town on the 
Maas and Waal to purchase the grain which, for centuries, had 
earned for Voorn the name of the granary of the Netherlands. 
Thus a sandbank, on which not a spring nor well of fresh water 
was to be found, save one which welled up in the middle of the 
Briel lagoons, had become the centre of an extensive commerce. 

The town, which had been founded by the Counts of Holland 
in 1140, had been made the place of passage to England by 
Edward I. in 1285, and, a few years later, one of ita streets had 
been inhabited solely by Scotch merchants. From that time it 
had flourished exceedingly under the successive dynasties which 
had sat upon the throne of Holland, and had been amongst the 
first Dutch towns to be reached by the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion. 

Even in Catholic times the burghers were far from being in- 
different to learning. In 1527, they had founded a Grammar 
School which every child was forced to attend on reaching the age 
of eight and, when they left it, their parents were bound to appren- 
tice them to a trade under a penalty of three Dutch pounds. 
[£1 16s.] It was through this school that the Reformed tenets 
first made progress in Briel, and the story of the place during the 
Reformation period probably shows what went on elsewhere in 
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the Low Countries. In 1548 Dirck Cocx, a man of some learning, 
was appointed schoolmaster, and soon availed himself of his 
position to spread the new doctrines. To quote the sentence 
pronounced on him by Alva’s Blood Council on the twentieth of 
October, 1568, Cocx “‘ had infected all the school children by his 
false and delusive teachings. He had taught them Calvin’s 
Catechism and to sing the Psalms, and had never taken them to 
Mass or to any other Church Service. On the other hand, he had 
accompanied them to every funeral which was celebrated in the 
new manner, so that they might sing the Psalms at it. He had 
thus estranged all the youth from the old Roman Catholic service, 
and most of them had, in consequence, become contaminated with 
these false doctrines.” Moreover, when he was summoned before 
the magistrates, and called upon to renounce such practices, 
he had flatly refused to do so, and had added to his crimes by 
destroying the missal and other books belonging to Saint Cather- 
ine’s Church. 

Cocx had, wisely, disappeared from Briel, and was replaced 
by a teacher recommended by Alva himself for his soundness 
of doctrine, who, in his turn, fled in a panic before La Marck’s 
Seabeggars, when, on the first of April, 1572, they took Briel by 
surprise and made the little port, whose motto is “ The First 
Fruits of Liberty,” the foundation stone of the Dutch Republic. 
Cocx, thereupon, returned to his desk, and lived to a ripe old 
age, only ruffled by an occasional summons before the Town 
Council, when, after saying their Catechism in church on a Sunday 
afternoon, his children had disturbed the congregation with 
their whoops and shouts as they rushed away before the sermon. 

Briel, too, could boast of its own martyr for the True Religion, 
Engel Merula, priest of St. Catherine's, who, in 1557, had been 
brought before the Inquisition for his heretical teaching as to 
the intercession of the saints and as to the Sacraments. Merula’s 
first thought after his arrest had been to implore the Town 
Council to protect some almshouses, which he had founded, 
against confiscation by the Treasury, and his words, whilst he 
was being led to the stake at Mons were long quoted as a presage 
of the war with Spain. ‘“ My blood,” he had said, “ will, of a 
surety, not quench the flames which have been kindled to 
consume it; they will soon blaze up into a far more violent fire, 
which will spread far and wide, and which neither ye yourselves 
nor those, who come after you, will live to see quenched.” The 
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““ Angel’s Prophecy,” for ‘‘ Engel” means ‘‘ Angel,” as it was 
styled over a century later, was, indeed, fulfilled in the Eighty 
Years’ War. The martyr had fallen dead just as he was about 
to enter the little cabin of broom and straw, in which he was to 
be burnt, and the executioner, in his terror, had refused to 
on with his work. It was not until another fire had been kindled 
that the corpse was burnt to ashes. For many a generation 
the tale of their pastor's martyrdom was familiar to the ears of 
the burghers of Briel. 

Such memories as these, perhaps, sufficiently explain why 
the traders, the sailors, and the fishermen of the old seaport 
showed such an attachment to doctrines which, in themselves, 
were far less alluring and seemed far less likely to render men’s 
lives happy than did the teachings of the older faith. In their 
hatred of their persecutors, the Dutch resolved to banish every 
ceremony which reminded them of an ecclesiastical religion 
both from their lives and from their deaths. Sunday was 
degraded into a week day. “The workshops remain open all 
day ; buying and selling go on as usual, and, what is worst of all, 
they gorge and guzzle more than ever on the Sabbath, the taverns 
are never fuller and the streets never noisier at night with the 
shouts and songs of returning revellers. It would almost seem 
as if they wished to challenge God by their drunkeness and 
brawls, On the other hand, when the State has proclaimed a 
fast-day, for some object of its own, they observe it with almost 
incredible solemnity, and all give themselves up wholly to praying, 
hearing sermons, and voluntary fasting. They proclaim days 
of this sort either to implore God for victory when they are 
preparing for war, or, when things are going ill with them, 
to propitiate the Divinity, and, as it were, to secure His goodwill 
for the future, by showing gratitude to Him in this fashion 
for His kindnesses in the past.” 

Even their funerals, which were attended by crowds of 
mourners in black cloaks reaching to their heels, had little or no 
connection with any religious rites. After the corpse had been 
committed to the earth without a prayer, the company returned 
to the house of mourning to partake of white bread covered 
with pepper and salt, and to drown the memory of their grief in 
floods of wine and beer. For six weeks the kinsmen of the de- 
parted kept open house at the expense of his estate, as if their 
only wish was to consume his property in revelry and wantonness. 
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During this period they settled up the estate or what was left 
of it. These customs had come down from Catholic times, 
when it had been the usage that, as the cup passed from hand to 
hand, the drinker should recite a prayer for the soul of the 
deceased. Men had even been known to leave by their wills 
80 many measures of wine to be distributed at fixed times, 
“ as this was a certain means of ensuring that their souls would 
be prayed for.” 

Exaggerated as these descriptions may appear, they represent 
the views of sixteenth century foreign visitors as to the effects 
of the Reformation upon the Dutch people, and they are of the 
greater interest because they serve to explain many features in 
the lives of the English and, more especially, of the Scotch 
Puritans in the next two generations, who were so greatly in- 
fluenced by the example of Holland, although they held stricter 
views a8 to Sabbath observance at least in public. 

We have seen that Briel had been handed over to Queen 
Elizabeth at the moment of Leicester’s expedition both as a 
security for the loans which she was making to the States General 
and to safeguard the communications of his army. 

To the disgust of its burghers “ the first fruits of the Nether- 
lands liberties”, was, in accordance with the stipulations of 
the treaty, handed over to Leicester as its governor on the six- 
teenth of December, 1585, when an English garrison was placed 
within its walls, and it became, in many respects, an English 
settlement beyond the seas. 

In the eyes of English observers, the connection between the 
United Provinces and their own country, which constituted, 
in reality, a disguised English protectorate, brought nothing 
but profit to the Dutch. As Keymer wrote to Queen Elizabeth, 
“ Bithence by Gode’s grace they have continued in your Majesty’s 
favour, God hath so blessed the frute of theyr labours that all 
the Towns for the moste parte, as Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Enchusen, Briell, Midleborowe, and, in fine, ye moste towns 
of ye lowe countries are growne as greate againe as they have 
beene (the new towne as greate as ye olde) as is daily to be sene. 
And, whereas, they had but one haven in a towne before, they 
have nowe 2 or 3 in a towne and yet not able to hold the shippes 
if all weare at home at once not by a greate number. And yet 
they builde more shippes and make newe havens continually, 
having nothinge growinge in their owne cuntrye of tymbre 
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wherwithe to builde the shippes or houses but what they have 
from foraine cuntryes.” 

So far as their own town waa concerned, the burghers of Briel 
would have been but little disposed to confirm these assertions 
of the optimistic Keymer. It was to the English occupation 
that they traced the origin of their decline and fall. 

They had only agreed to the occupation of their town after 
receiving guarantees both from the States General and the States 
of Holland and West Friesland, of which they were members, 
that the English garrison should be given an allowance in money 
and find their own quarters, in place of being billetted upon the 
inhabitants and also that the money for the pay of the soldiers 
should be provided regularly, The magistrates were allowed 
to deduct the amount of this pay from the imposta due to the 
central government, and if this amount proved insufficient, 
and the States failed to make up the deficiensy, they were em- 
powered to satisfy their claims by seizing the ships and other 
property belonging to citizens of Holland and West Friesland 
which they might find in the district. 

The Treaty of 1585 provided that all monies expended by 
England on the forces sent to support the United Provinces should 
be regarded as advances made to the States on the security of the 
Cautionary Towns. Consequently, as Elizabeth had no reason 
for limiting her expenditure, she fixed the salary of all officers 
holding appointments in connection with Briel upon the most 
lavish scale, The town had a governor, a lieutenant-governor, 
and a garrison, including that of the two forts at the entrance 
to the harbour, of three companies of foot of two hundred men 
each. In 1598 the Governor of Briel drew pay at the rate of 
sixty shillings a day, with an allowance of eight shillings a day 
for that of twelve halberdiers, and waa also allowed £26 13s. 4d. 
& week as captain of two hundred foot, The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor and Marshal drew thirteen shillings and fourpence a day, 
with six shillings and eightpence for his guard of ten men, with a 
house, fire, and lights, and an allowance of twenty pounds a 
month as a captain of a company of foot 150 strong. The two 
other.companies of foot of a strength of two hundred men each, 
cost twenty pounds each a month. 

There were also other and not inconsiderable perquisites 
attached to these offices. When the Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor were ordered to deduct one pay from each of their 
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* bands” and to hand it over to the gunners who were paid 
upon the English establishment, representations were made with a 
view of employing the money to increase the preacher's allowance. 
As Sir Thomas Shirley calculated that he would lose forty or 
fifty pounds a year by the change, it is evident that some of these 
“pays” were looked upon as the perquisites of the officials. 
Such salaries were sufficient to attract the highest nobles in 
England, and even Lord Sussex did not think it beneath him to 
be a candidate for the governorship of a seaport in the Nether- 
lands. It is true that a governor's salary and allowances must 
have been worth at the very Jeast £2,000 a year, or an amount 
which in these days would equal £9,000 a year. 

Can we wonder then, that, when the Cautionary Towns had 
in 1616 to be handed back to the Dutch, those in power in London 
should have made every effort to secure similar positions for 
England abroad, in order that they might use the appointments 
connected with them to secure supporters for themselves at home, 
just as Dundas employed his position as President of the Board 
of Control to purchase the Parliamentary representation of 
Scotland for Pitt’s administration with the patronage of India ? 
We shall see later on how Buckingham’s policy abroad was in- 
fluenced by his recollections of the advantages which a politician 
could derive from places like Briel, Flushing, and Rammekens. 

The first English governor of Briel was Sir Thomas Cecil, a 
younger son of Lord Treasurer Burghley, who brought letters 
recommending him in the warmest terms to the Magistrates of 
Briel, not only from Queen Elizabeth, but from the Netherlands 
Embassy in London. The envoys knew full well, indeed, how 
important it was to their Commonwealth that they should be on 
the best of terms with the all-powerful Lord Treasurer. 

As they justly argued, the burghers could only be the gainers 
if they kept on good terms with Burghley’s son, and urged that 
he should not only be provided with a suitable residence, but 
that he should not be required to pay the town dues upon the 
meat, wine, and beer which he was bringing from England. 
Houses were not very easy to find but, at last, the Town Council 
purchased one in Saint Peter’s Street, which had formerly be- 
longed to the Convent of Saint Catherine’s for the sum of four 
thousand Flemish pounds [£2,400] and spent four hundred gulden 
[£40] upon the repairs to it. The old maps show Government 
House as a large two-storied building surrounded by an orchard, 
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‘end its remains are still known as the “ Kommendantur.” As the 
Town Council were allowed to charge the expense of entertaining 
their English guests to the Province they had no need to show 
any parsimony as hosts, and gifts of aums of Rhenish found their 
way to the Governor’s cellars when he chanced to be inviting 
the Corporation to meet a delegation from the States General 
at his table, whilst the Burgher Guard were refreshed with tuns 
of Dordrecht beer at the charges of the Corporation, when they 
marched out to line the roads at the entrance of a new governor. 
When the Municipality were asked to stand godfathers to Sir 
Horatio Vere’s son, they bestowed upon him a silver gilt cup 
made by Henry Seeuwin, goldsmith, at the Hague, which weighed 
ninety-seven English ounces and cost £387 10s. Od. sterling, and 
they were also godparents to that daughter of Sir Edward Conway, 
who was afterwards so famous in the English Civil War as Bril- 
liana Harley. 

The Lieutenant-Governor was far leas sumptuously lodged 
than was the Governor. Brilliana’s birthplace is a modest 
dwelling, known from a painted plaster relief over the door as 
the House of the Four Players, which looks out over the inner 
haven, and was let by Conway, whilst on leave in England, for 
£5 8s. Od. a year. So limited is the accommodation that the 
Town Council allowed him to store his turf in the choir of St. 
Catherine’s Church. 

The States General had agreed to provide for the spiritual 
wants of the English troops, and to supply a place within the 
walls “ in which they might practice the exercises of the Christian 
religion.” The burghers accordingly handed over to the garrison 
* a disused chapel belonging to the old men’s almshouses in Hog 
Lane, but made a good bargain with the States for doing so, 
as they obtained exemption from serving as constables for the 
term of seven years, and also from the excise of seven shillings a 
tun on the beer consumed by themselves and their families. 
In their satisfaction at their success they had the building new 
shingled and a stately pew made for “ Madam Governor” by 
Simon the joiner. 

It proved more difficult to settle the question as to how to 
supply a minister. No provision had been made in the treaty 
for the payment of a chaplain, and neither the Provinces nor the 
English Government were willing to be charged with his salary. 

At firat the matter was left to the parochial authorities, but the 
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difficulties of the position became clear when a preacher of the 
Dutch Reformed Church was asked to baptise the illegitimate 
child of an English soldier. The Kirk Session held long and 
anxious deliberations, but, at last, agreed to admit the child to 
baptiam on condition that its godmother would personally bind 
herself to see that it was sent to school “ in due time to be brought 
up in the knowledge of God,” and would herself teach it the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Creed “ from its youth up.” 

To avoid such incidents for the future, the brethren sent several 
deputations to the Governor to request “ that the English preacher 
should be responsible for the celebration of baptisms and mar- 
riages amongst the English,” as was done at Flushing, “ that no 
illegitimate children should be brought to us for baptism and 
that no persons of scandalous life should be allowed to act aa 
godparents as had been the case upon several occasions.” To 
all their remonstrances Lord Burgh, who had succeeded Sir 
Thomas Cecil as Governor, turned a deaf ear, until it was pointed 
out to him that it was “‘ probably Her Majesty’s wish that matters 
should be put upon a better footing.” Thereupon, he com- 
missioned his secretary to look out for a suitable person, and the 
Kirk Session agreed that until one could be found they would 
continue to celebrate the baptisms and marriages, They in- 
sisted, however, that before performing any marriage they should 
receive a certificate that the banns had been duly called in the 
English Church, that the soldiers, who were married in the Dutch 
Church should be warned that they were not to live with their 
wives until that ceremony had been pérformed, and, lastly, that 
those who practiced any deception as to marriages and baptisms, 
as had been done in several instances, should be severely punished. 
In the end, Mr. Michael Seroyen was appointed English chaplain 
and continued to hold his post until the town was restored to 
Holland. The new chaplain appears to have lived upon excel- 
lent terms with the town authorities, and upon one occasion, 
accompanied a deputation to England to petition the Queen to 
order the Company of Merchant Adventurers to transfer their 
staple for fine cloths from Stade, “in Kast Friesland,” to Briel, 
& request which was not accorded. A few years later he received 
permission to practice as a dispenser and surgeon in Briel and 
Voorn. 

The affairs of the Chapel were under the superintendence of 
the Lieutenant-Governor, who was presented annually with the 
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accounts of its poor relief funds, and who was also in charge of 
the registers containing the baptisms, the marriages, and the list 
of the communicants at the communions which were celebrated 
every two months. 

It would appear from these particulars that the English con- 
gregations in the Netherlands, at least those in the Cautionary 
Towns, had little or no official connection with the Dutch ecclea- 
iastical authorities. This fact is not without importance for the 
history of English Dissent, and may serve to show why the 
Pilgrim Fathers were so willing to abandon their refuge at Leyden 
to settle in the deserts of New England. 

The Lieutenant-Governor had a good deal of patronage in 
connection with the appointments to the English regiments in 
the Dutch service, and even when Conway was Secretary of State, 
great personages like Sir Thomas Wentworth, the future Lord 
Strafford, sought his help to secure employment on that estab- 
lishment for their younger sons or brothers. 

Conway, except when visiting the Hague during the sessions 
of the States General, resided continuously at Briel, but he kept 
in close touch with England, great as was the difficulty of con- 
veying letters. ‘‘I wonder,” writes one of his men of business, 
“ how the letters which were sent by John Peterson, of Rotter- 
dam, could possibly be lost, the same being putt in the pocket of 
a French vardingale, which was at that time sent for my Lady 
Conwaye, and locked in the wicker hampier with the two rundlets 
of Canarie wyne. I trust the last: packet that about the beginning 
of this Marche I sent with another rundlet of sacke and six ounce 
of Venice gold and silver, likewise locked in a basket, and six 
firkens of butter by one Adrian Leonardson, a shipper of Rotter- 
dam, have found better successe, and are safely delivered at 
Briell before this tyme. By the first shipp of Briell that goeth 
hence I propose to send you two tunnes of Marche beare which 
shall be somewhat extraordinary.” Apparently the Postmasters- 
General of the Empire had not yet established a mail service from 
Holland to England. 

Briel had never been an artistic centre, but Conway found 
opportunity to make a good collection of pictures during his 
residence in Holland, and also gct together a library which shows 
the tastes of an Elizabethan soldier. It included numerous 
translations from Greek and Latin into French, as well as works 
on theology and military and contemporary history in Latin, 
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Spanish, and Italian, whilst Boccacio’s Decameron stood side 
by side on its shelves with Froissart and a Treatise on Chiro- 
mancy by Tricassio Cerasori of Mantua. Such were some of the 
books which, in 1610, Conway brought back from Briel to his 
Warwickshire home at Ragley. It is, perhaps, noteworthy that 
his library contained neither Dutch nor German books. Nor 
can he be said to have been in any sense a special patron of 
Literature. Although he lived close tc Stratford-on-Avon, and 
took a great interest in the affairs of his own neighbourhood, 
there is nothing in his correspondence to show that he even knew 
of the existence of Shakespeare. On the other hand, Conway 
waa one of those who brought the English Court into contact with 
Dutch art, and such painters as Cornelis Janssens and Mytens 
owed something to his introductions. But Conway's literary 
and artistic tastes are chiefly of interest because they show that 
& courtier and soldier under Elizabeth and James I. was a highly 
educated man. 

The English Governor had no jurisdiction over the Dutch 
_ inhabitants of Briel. The town continued to be administered 
under the charters which had been granted to it by successive 
Counts of Holland, and which constituted its corporation as a 
close oligarchy. The burghers, who had a right to take part 
in the municipal elections, formed the “ Vroedschap ” or Livery, 
and had to be residents. Only liverymen were eligible for the 
posts of “ Schout,” or Burghermaster, of ““ Schepens,” or Baillies, 
or as Town Councillors. By a provision borrowed from the 
municipal institutions of Italy, the “ Bailjuw” or Judge, the 
Italian ‘ Podesta,” in whose hands were the police and the 
administration of Justice, and who, as “ Overdykegrave,” 
was responsible for the dykes and canals, could not be a native 
of the town. The post was generally filled by a nominee of the 
States of Holland, who held it on a yearly rent, for which he 
recouped himself by the fines on delinquents, and from his profita 
on the management of the prisons. All the municipal officials, 
except the Judge, held office for a year only, and were appointed 
by a system of indirect election. 

The town councillors and jurats, or members of the old and 
new courts of justice, met on the fourteenth day before Bar- 
messe, the first of October, nominated fourteen men chosen from 
amongst the notables of the place, and forwarded their names 
in a sealed paper to the Stadhouder and States of Holland. These 
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chose seven out of the fourteen nominees, and the persons, thus 
selected, elected two Burghermasters, two Baillies, and two 
Councillors. This body, with the Judge, had power to make 
laws and byelaws, which, however, had to be sanctioned by the 
States General, for the government of the town. Briel was not 
represented in the States General, but was represented in the 
States of Holland by the Burghermaster and one of the Coun- 
cillors. As, by the Treaty of 1585, the Corporation could not 
take any step which might affect the military security of Briel, 
without the sanction of the English government, constant fric- 
tion existed between the garrison and the burghers, who alleged 
that this provision gave the officials unlimited opportunities 
for: extorting money, particularly in connection with the port 
and dykes and the navigation of the Maas. 

At the same time the magistrates gladly made use of the ser- 
vices of the English officials, when it suited their convenience. 
The governor’s private secretary received eight guilders [16s.] 
a month for making out the list of sailors on active service, and, 
after much deliberation, they agreed to allow the executioner 
of the English garrison 25 stuyvers [2s. 6d.] a week as a retaining 
fee, with three guilders [6s.] whenever he performed an execution, 
“so that death ensued.” Apparently his office was an onerous 
one, for, in 1589, his pay was raised to five shillings Flemish 
[2s. 9d.] and his fee to five guilders (10s.] “for every person 
whom he brings from life to death.” The headsman’s sword 
is still shown in the Town Hall. Later on, they induced the 
Governor to set up an English military prison under a provost 
marshal for the soldiers of the garrison, greatly to the relief 
of the judge’s pockets. 

Conway, in reporting to the Privy Council the apprehension 
of a man suspected of murder, who had been taken as a fugitive 
from justice, writes that he had been examined by every means 
except torture. It would seem that the rack was occasionally 
employed by the English authorities as well as by the Dutch. 

To judge from the sentences inflicted by the Briel courts, 
the magistrates seem to have been very lenient to ordinary 
criminals, Justice was administered promptly in most cases, 
Trial, conviction, and execution followed hard upon an arrest. 

The business of the Courts was varied. Tramps of all nationali- 
ties were numerous, but murder and murderous assaults were 
rare, although housebreaking, especially in the open country, 
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waa common. Frauds and forgeries were scarcely known. It 
was a heinous offence to speak evil of the local dignitaries. 
Some of the worst offenders were to be found amongst the English 
population of Briel, whether floating or resident, and to them 
justice was meted out with a stern hand. When John Mais- 
terssen of London and John Peys of Kent were charged with 
stealing a silver chain from Lennart Dingmanpzoon’s house in 
Herckinge, which, as Peys owned, they would have divided 
between them, had not his accomplice run away with it, and when 
Peys was further charged with kicking open the door of an empty 
house and carrying off a coat and a web of linencloth, both were 
severely whipped at the door of the Town Hall, after being tor- 
tured once, and were banished from Briel and Voorn for twelve 
years, On the other hand, when Pauwels Janszoon was charged 
with stealing some baskets of fish from a ship and selling them 
to the host of the “ Mad Fortune” at Sluys, and with filching 
the petticoats and blue aprons of several respectable matrons, 
the prosecutor demanded that he should be hung before the 
town hall, and his goods confiscated. The tribunal, however, 
condemned him to be banished for two years from Voorn, and 
to pay the cost of his imprisonment and the Court fees. 

Justice showed herself stern enough when framing a criminal 
indictment. The sheriff substitute, after reciting the misdeeds 
of the accused, proceeded to announce in solemn tones, that 

‘as such doings were most harmful to the common weal, and 
could not be tolerated in a country where justice was held in 
respect, but, on the contrary, must be severely punished as a 
warning to others,” he must demand ‘‘in the name of and as 
representing the Suzerain of Voorn, that the Burghermaster 
and Baillies should sentence the accused to be brought to the 
scaffold raised for the purpose before the Town Hall, on which 
the sentences of Justice were usually carried into execution, 
and there punished by the executioner with the cord so that death 
ensues, and his goods, according to inventory, confiscated to 
the profit of the country or otherwise as the Burghermaster 
and Baillies may think fit to decide.’ Thereupon, the accused 
asked for grace and mercy instead of rigorous justice. 

“The Burghermasters and Baillies after hearing the pro- 
secutor’s charge and the petition of the accused, considered 
everything bearing on the case, and as executing justice in the 
name of and as representatives of the Suzerain representing 
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the Lord of Voorn, condemn the accused aforesaid to be brought 
on to the scaffold before the Town Hall of this place, where the 
sentences of Justice are usually executed, and there be severely 
whipped, until the blood flows, and, moreover, banish the said 
accused for the period of fifty years from the town of Briel, 
the land of Voorn on both sides the Flacque, Holland, and West 
Friesland, and order him to depart from the said town and land 
within the daylight of one day, and from Holland and West 
Friesland within the space of three days, on pain of severe 
punishment if he returns,” and declare his goods confiscated 
“for the use of the Suzerain.” In reality, had the delinquent 
returned, he would have purged his sin with a second whipping. 
Drunkards and other roysterers might atone for their trans- 
gressions by apologising to the Court in a somewhat degrading 
fashion. Thus Esaias de Beauvoir, who had been condemned 
to be branded on the cheek by the hangman for a felonious assault 
upon @ neighbour, compounded for his crime by the payment 
of a fine and by making a suitable apology in public. “ He 
forthwith, in open court, with bared head, folded hands and on 
his bawed knees, prayed God, the tribunal, and Jacob Gerrits- 
zoon van Dam for forgiveness, protesting that he was heartily 
sorry for his misdeeds, and that he would henceforth keep a 
watch over himself, so as not, in future, to abuse or maltreat 
the said Jacob or anyone else by word or deed,” under penalty 
of being punished both for his present crime and any future one 
should he again transgress against the law. Such was the some- 
what patriarchal fashion in which Justice was administered 
against ordinary offenders by the Magistrates of Briel. 

But there was one exception to their habitual leniency, When 
witchcraft or sorcery was in question, justice and mercy were 
alike forgotten, and their ferocity knew no bounds, The offence 
does not seem to have been very prevalent, but it may be worth 
while to give the picture of a witch’s trial in some detail, both 
because it throws an interesting light upon the mentality of the 
governing classes in the United Provinces, and also because it 
proves that the manner in which, in Alva’s day, the Holy In- 
quisition and his Blood Tribunal had dealt with heretics, waa 
not wholly dissimilar to that in which the criminal law was ad- 
ministered by the Dutch Courts in casea where a prepossession 
existed against the accused, especially when charged with sorcery 
or treason. 
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It should be premised that the excessive leniency of the criminal 
courts in all commonplace matters can be easily accounted for. 

It was not the custom to pay the Judge a fixed salary. On 
the contrary, as we have seen, he contracted to pay a yearly rent 
to the States of Holland during his term of office, which, in the 
case of Jonckheer Dirck van Duvenvoorde, the Bailjuw of Briel, 
amounted to two hundred Flemish pounds [£120] a year, and re- 
imbursed himself out of the court fees, the fines, and such profits 
as he could squeeze out of the allowance paid him by the Cor- 
poration for the support of the prisoners in the gaol. As the costs 
incurred in the administration of justice might, if the criminals 
had no property, fall upon the Judge, it was to his interest that all 
cases should be decided and sentences carried out as speedily as 
possible, whilst the justices were equally concerned in saving the 
town expense, Hence light sentences were the fashion, and 
whipping, for which the Judge received a fee, took the place of 
imprisonment. But when a witch was brought before them both 
Judge and magistrates cast economy to the winds. 

Adriana Jansdatter or Clynckebelle had been convicted by the 
Bailiff of Goederoede as a notorious witch, and, after examination 
under torture, had made a confession. The confession, however, 
was not sufficiently circumstantial, and an ordinance was 
by Count Maurice, the Stadhouder, and the Lords of the Pro- 
vincial States of Holland, to enjoin the Judge and Justices of 
Voorn to proceed to Goederoede at once to re-hear the case. 
This they did forthwith. Adriana made a further confession, 
and after counsel had been consulted “ the said accused was upon 
the ninth of June, 1592, condemned by the Judge and Baillies 
of Geoderoede to the torture.” It was then explained that she 
must be completely reclothed, and all the hair cut off her body, 
and that she must be kept awake for several nights. It was hoped 
that she might thus be brought to make a further and more de- 
tailed confession. All these methods, however, failed completely, 
* notwithstanding that she waa subsequently subjected to numer- 
ous and different examinations, until on the sixteenth of October, 
1592, the prisoner passed out of the world in the prison, without 
leaving behind her a farthing or a penny, for she was a poor and 
utterly destitute woman, so that all the costs incurred in the case 
from the time of her apprehension to her burial, and disbursed 
by the aforesaid Judge of Goederoede in the interests of Justice, 
and more particularly those incurred in pursuance of the authori- 
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sation of the said Provincial Council dated the tenth of July, 
must be charged to this account. Thus here Nothing.” 

Such was the statement sent in by the Judge of Voorn to the 
Treasury at the Hague, and the details contained in the account 
of his colleague at Goedercede, which are annexed to it, give an 
even fuller picture of life as it was lived in the first years of the 
Dutch Republic. 

The three days’ trip to Goederoede of the Judge and Justices 
of Voorn cost £74 14s. Od., and they also received travelling 
allowances amounting to £29 8s. Od., making about ten pounds 
sterling in all. 

“ Paid for boat and waggon hire for the conveyance of the said 
gentlemen... £10 Os. 0d. 

“ After the examination aforesaid and also confession the said 
Judge demanded and it was decided accordingly that the prisoner 
should be tortured; it was then thought that it would be m 
accordance with justice that counsel should first be consulted. . . 
In consequence the aforesaid Judge travelled to the Hague to 
obtain an opinion, and remained there four days at the expense 
of three pounds a day, making £12. [‘ He may have,’ noted 
the Treasury auditor, ‘two guilders a day *]. 

“ Paid for the consultation with the lawyer, £2 8s. Od. 

“As the aforesaid prisoner was condemned to the torture, 
the Judge hired a boat to bring the executioner from Dordrecht, 
and to take him back again, and paid for it, £6. 

“Paid to the gentlemen’s servant for four days’ travelling 
expenses, when he fetched the executioner, at fifteen stuyvers 
a day, comes to £4. 

“* Item paid tc the executioner for the torture, for his allowance 
for going and coming and for other work, the sum of £35 10s. Od. 

*“* And as, in the sentence after the torture, it was stated that 
the prisoner must be reclothed, the Judge disbursed for the said 
cloths, the sum of £40 17s. Od. [Allowed on account of the 
prisoner’s destitution]. 

““ Moreover, as the prisoner died in prison, it was ordered that 
her corpse should be buried under the gallows. Due to the 
Judge for the sentence, £3. [Disallowed.] 

* Paid for her burial, as no one would contribute to the ex- 
penses, and she had nothing of her own, £7. 

‘* Paid for broom and ropes, seventy shillings. 

‘* Due to the Bailiff for boarding and keeping the prisoner for 
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173 days, at six stuyvers a day, £51 188. Od. [Reduced to four 
stuyvers a day, comes to £33 10s. Od.]” 

When we read such a bald statement of figures in connection 
with such a case, and when we see the Stadhouder, Count Maurice 
of Nassau, and the Lords of the States of Holland interesting 
themselves in the trial of a penniless old woman on an Imaginary 
charge, we may well ask what was the difference, if any, between 
the “ friends and lovers of the true Christian religion, and of the 
Freedom of the Fatherland,” as the Magistrates of that “ Cradle 
of the Netherlands Liberties,” Briel, delighted to describe them- 
selves and the familiars of the Inquisition who howled round the 
blazing fires of Alva’s victims. 

The Corporation of Briel might be lovers of Freedom in theory, 
but they showed no great wish to pay towards its defence. No 
sooner had they received the English garrison than they tried to 
make its presence a pretext for securing the reduction of their 
taxes. Their fisheries, they pleaded, had suffered greatly through 
the rise in the price of necessaries owing to the war, whilst many 
of their boats had been taken by “ the malcontents at sea,” in 
other words, by the Flemish privateers, and some of them had 
had to be ransomed two or three times in one year, by a place, 
whose burghers had already suffered greatly through Alva’s 
persecutions. Under these circumstances, many of the fishing 
boata had been laid up, the rates could not be collected, and if 
the taxes were increased further the people would rise in rebellion. 
They had only allowed their town to be pledged to the English 
“ because they had in view the preservation of God’s Word, and 
the advancement of the commonweal,”’ and their self-sacrifice 
had been but ill repaid, As they represented to Count Maurice, 
the English garrison had received no pay during the first four 
months after their arrival, and consequently some burghers, 
who at the request of the burghermaster and their commanders, 
had agreed to furnish them with supplies, had been ruined by the 
delay in receiving payments. During the time when they had 
had a German garrison, it had been regularly paid, whilst its 
officers bought all that they needed in the town, The English, 
on the other hand, had all their supplies and clothes sent from 
England, or at least, bought them only from those “ of their 
own nation,” so that their presence was of no advantage to the 
shopkeepers and artisans. 

Briel, therefore, had decayed rapidly, and the one object of 
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every young person was to marry and set up a home elsewhere. 

Since 1588 the English garrison had been more regularly paid, 
and the soldiers, therefore, had had less excuse for giving the 
townsmen trouble, but, for years afterwards, cases were con- 
stantly coming before the magistrates in which the artisans had 
to be bound over for using threatening language against the 
English. 

English tramps and English beggars wandered about the 
country in swarms, “ sponging upon householders” and break- 
ing into farms. English beer-house keepers and their hangers-on 
were prosecuted for extorting money from their guests by threats ; 
English tailors plied their calling without obtaining the per- 
mission cf the local trade guild, and English householders refused 
to pay the rates when they were increased above those levied in 
1685. On the other hand, many English artisans and discharged 
soldiers married Dutch wives, and were duly admitted as freemen 
of Briel. 

Another source of friction between the Dutch and English 
authorities arose from the fact that the magistrates had no power 
to make any alterations in the dykes or canals which might 
affect the security of the fortifications, without the consent of the 
English Government. Sluices could not be made to scour the 
harbour because the outflow of water might damage the walls 
of the forts at its entrance, and the not unreasonable refusal 
of the English Lieutenant-Governor to allow the boom at the 
mouth of the harbour to remain open at all hours of the day or 
night to suit the tides gradually drove away the fishing fleet. 
Tt was a subject of grave complaint that English officials boarded 
and searched shipping in the river on its way to and from 
Rotterdam. 

As the Magistrates pointed out, Briel had formerly been a Free 
City, like any other of the Free Cities of Holland. Yet, for the 
sake of the common weal, they had voluntarily made themselves 
the subjects of the English garrison, “ and had let themselves 
be opened and shut up like a bird in a cage, whilst they had not 
the least say as to the gates, havens, walls, or other amenities of 
their own town.” 

This touch of rhetoric so delighted the worthy corporation that 
they introduced it again and again into their petitions to the 
States General and to the States of Holland when seeking for a 
reduction of their asseasments, 
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If they were to he believed. Briel was fast speeding on the road 
to ruin, and it might well be fearerl that all the wealthy burghers 
would remove from a place where a foreign garrison held the kevs 
not only of the gates but of the workshops. As has already been 
said, and the Conway Papers fully prove the truth of the assertion, 
the garrison imported all its cloths ready made from England 
and would not deal for the other necessaries of life with any but 
their own countrymen. “ The result is that the English are not 
only hounding the old burghers out of the town and planting 
themselves there in their places, but also flatly refuse to recognise 
the jurisdiction of the magistrates in any way whatsoever, even 
as regards debts which they contract in connection with their 
business dealings."’ Moreover, it was left to the town to provide 
for the sick and invalicded soldiers, and their widows and orphans, 
with whom the town orphanage was overcrowded, so that an in- 
supportable burden was thrown upon their funds for their own 
poor, and they were obliged to supplement them out of their 
scanty means. In fact, in one way or another, they had to sup- 
port a third, or, at the least, a fourth part of the garrison at their 
own expense. 

This picture may be overcharged, but, as it is taken from the 
Memorial, by which, after the conclusion of the Truce of 1609, 
the deputies of Briel sought to justify themselves to the Statea 
of Holland for their refusal to pay the additional taxes which 
had been voted to carry on the war, it is evident that the presence 
of the English garrison in Briel was felt, and, on no slight grounds, 
as avery real grievance. No doubt the constant friction as to the 
Cautionary Towns was one of the causes for that growth of ill- 
feeling between England and Holland which was to culminate in 
their wars under Cromwell and Charles I]. 

It is difficult, indeed, to see what advantage Briel derived 
from the presence of its so-called protectors. English naval 
discipline, as is amply shown by the correspondence of English 
Commissioners of the Navy like Sir John Coke, was notoriously 
slack, and the municipality complained bitterly that they had 
no authority to order the captains of ships of war lying in their 
harbour to put to sea and attack the pirates, when the watchman 
on St. Catherine’s belfry announced that hostile privateers were 
lurking under the land at the mouth of the river, whilst, inside 
the town itself, the English police were so negligent that the bur- 
ghers preferred to keep watch and ward themselves, 
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It cannot be said that the men of Briel were unwilling to 
provide for their own defence. Year in and year out, the militia 
went their nightly rounds between the eight guardhouses, which 
stood upon the dykes of Voorn, and the muster-rolls of its inhabi- 
tants between the ages of sixteen and sixty showed that the island 
could furnish an armed force of fifty-two officers and nine hundred 
and forty-five men. Of these, four hundred and four were mus- 
keteers ; two hundred and ninety-seven were pikemen ; one hun- 
dred and eighty-three were lancers, whilst the remainder were 
armed with halberds, with the great clubs which in common par- 
lance bore the playful name of “ Featherstaves,” or with the huge, 
two-edged “ battle-swords,” which, since Roland’s or even Wie- 
land’s day had figured in every legend of medieval chivalry. 

Such were the forces which mustered to reinforce beleaguered 
Bergen when Spinola was at its gates. 

Despite the poverty of its inhabitants, Briel shared in the 
spirit of commercial enterprise which fired the United Provinces 
to open up the trade routes to the East in the teeth of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese. 

As early as 1597, the magistrates, when remonstrating against 
the refusal of the States of Holland to allow them to be repre- 
sented on the Board of Admiralty at Rotterdam, said that their 
constituents were taking an active part in trade beyond the seas, 
Their main object, however, in asking to be represented on the 
Board was to acquire the right of exercising some control over the 
boats’ crews from the men-of-war, who landed and plundered 
their gardens, orchards, and hen-roosts. By 1604, some of the. 
burghers were already among the chief adventurers to the Indies. 

On this fourth of April, 1606, Johan Sneewater, a goldsmith 
resident at the Hague, made a valuation of some jewels, which 
had been deposited at Briel by Balthasar de Moucheron, an 
eminent burgher. The list might well have excited the envy even 
of a Spanish Court favourite. It included a diamond, weighing 
twelve and a half carats which, “if it has no extraordinary flaw, 
is estimated for its water and beauty at ten thousand pounds.” 
Another diamond of the same quality was estimated at sixteen 
thousand, six hundred and sixty-six pounds, If the valuation is 
made in Flemish pounds, and not in guilders, these sums in sterling 
would have been equivalent respectively to £6,000 and £10,000. 
Rubies were less valuable than diamonds, although one stone 
weighing one carat was valued at £83. Sapphires were com- 
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paratively little esteemed, but the blue fetched a higher price than 
the white. A topaz, weighing thirteen carats, was set down at 
three thousand pounds, but a white ruby of fourteen carats was 
worth only six hundred. Amongst some uncut stones which had 
been brought from the Indies by the ships ‘ Sheep,” and “ Lamb.” 
under the command of “ General” Joris Spilborch, were to be 
found jacinths, spinel rubies, garnets, red rock crystal, cata’ eyes, 
aquamarines, and rubies, whilst though the importation of super- 
stitious objects was, forbidden by law, the collection contained 
rosaries with coral or gilded beads. Many of the rubies were from 
Ceylon, and one of the most curious was “ a great and rare stone 
of an extravagant colour, verging on purple red,” which weighed 
two hundred and twenty-four carate. In all, the stock valued for 
Moucheron was estimated at nearly Forty Thousand Pounds or 
£24,000 sterling,” without taking into account his interest in some 
uncut stones of less value, which had been brought over by 
“General” Spilborch, “in a great iron chest with three locks.” 
Such were the prizes for which Englishmen, Dutchmen, Spaniards, 
and Portugese struggled with one another in the Indian Ocean. 

In the course of years, the burghers of Briel had, as we have 
seen, come to find the presence of the English garrison an intoler- 
able burden. Conway, it is true, had done his best to make him- 
self popular, although, to judge from his purchases of land in 
England, he must, doubtless, have made considerable sums out of 
his post. In July, 1615, the Town Council passed a resolution : 
“that, to preserve the reputation of the country and town, a 
‘banquet shall be given in three weeks time to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, his brother-in-law, and other officers of the English 
garrison with their wives, and that all the members of the livery 
shall be invited to it.” 

A few months after this entertainment, the English occupation 
of the Cautionary Towns came to an unregretted end. 

France had taken the place of England as the tutelary genius 
of the United Provinces, and Barneveldt had discovered or 
affected to have discovered, that James I., in his eagerness to win 
the good graces of Spain, was preparing to hand over Briel, 
Flushing, and Rammekens to Philip III., whom he regarded as 
their legitimate and lawful owner. To counter his designs, the 
Dutch would have to repay the monies which England had 
advanced them in Elizabeth’s reign, and to an offer of money 
her successor was at all times accessible. By Easter, 1616, the 
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English Council was discussing the question of their return to the 
States. Lord Pembroke and Sir Thomas Lake wished them to be 
retained ; the majority voted for their restoration. On May the 
twenty-second a Commission was sent to the Governor, Sir 
Horatio Vere, “ to yield them up.” Next day, Sir Noel de Caron, 
the States Ambassador in London, reported to his Government 
that James had signed the arrangements for handing them over on 
the eleventh. In return, the States-General were to pay the 
King over two hundred thousand pounds, but he had to pay a 
pension of a thousand pounds a year to Vere as a compensation 
for his government, and grant him the reversion of the Mastership 
of the Ordinance on the death of its then holder, Lord Carew. 
Lord Lisle received a pension of £1,200 a year with the Garter for 
his government of Flushing, and Sir Edward Conway retired to 
his house in Great St. Bartholomew’s with one of £500. Every 
captain and officer was also provided for. 

James squandered the money which he had received from the 
Netherlands, on his progress in Scotland during the following year. 

On receiving Caron’s despatch Maurice and the Council of 
State proceeded to discuss the arrangements for taking over the 
Cautionary Towns in the minutest detail, for, as the Ambassador 
had pointed out, it was all-important that no hitch should arise 
which might serve as a pretext for postponing the evacuation, 
which was fixed to take place on the last day of May and the first 
of June (Old Style.) There was some difficulty in deciding on 
the person in whose hands the keys of the fortresses were to be 
placed, and as to how the debts, which might be owing by the 
garrisons, should be provided for, “ so that they may not serve to 
delay their departure.” Finally, it was agreed that the Commis- 
sioners, who were to be sent to take over the towns, should dis- 
charge their inhabitants and their garrisons from the oaths which 
they had taken to the English government, and swear them in as 
subjects of the Provinces. In recognition of the long years of 
faithful service which had been given to them by Sir Horatio Vere 
and Lord Lisle, the Council voted that they should each receive a 
gold chain worth three thousand guilders (£300) with a medal, 
and that chains worth fifteen hundred guilders (£150), with 
medals, should be presented to the Lieutenant-Governors of Briel 
and Flushing. 

On May the thirty-first, Jonkheer Adrian van Matenisse, Franz 
Wittens, a former burghermaster of Dordrecht, and Henry van 
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Berckenrode, Burghermaster of Haarlem, as Commissioners of 
the States-General, received the keys of the town and forts of 
Briel from Sir Horatio Vere. The garrison marched out to take 
service with the States-General, in whose pay the English infantry 
had been since 1598, A few days later the Commissioners duly 
delivered over the keys to the magistrates of Briel, which, thus, 
resumed its place as an independent member of the Province of 
Holland. Flushing had been handed over to the States of 
Zealand on the first of June. 

Many English politicians deeply regretted that England 
should have restored the Cautionary Towns to the United Prov- 
inces. The promise of Walcheren was the lure by which Gondo- 
mar, in the Spring of 1620 sought to induce James, Charles, and 
Buckingham to give up the idea of protecting the Palatinate 
against a Spanish occupation, and the same bait was thrown out to 
Charles I. when he concluded his alliance with Spain in 1631. 
Seven years earlier Buckingham had gone in person to Holland, 
in the hope of securing the restoration of the Cautionary Towns 
as the reward to England for entering into an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance with the United Provinces, but his efforts had been in 
vain. 

As has been said before, it was an indisputable maxim of English 
policy that England must have a foothold upon the Continent if 
only as a staple for her trade. But fifty-eight years had elapsed 
since the loss of Calais, which must still have been vividly remem- 
bered by men who sat in the Council Chamber at Whitehall, and, 
during those years, scarcely a decade had passed during which 
some effort had not been made to replace the much regretted 
town. But, for an accident, Havre might well have passed under 
the English flag: both Drake and Essex may, possibly, have 
aimed at a permanent occupation of Cadiz, but, for a time, Briel, 
Flushing, and Rammekens filled the place of our last French 
possession. 

When, however, the Cautionary Towns were handed back to 
Holland, it seemed necessary to find some other vantage point to 
replace them. This fact is one of the chief clues to Buckingham’s 
Foreign Policy. Possibly at Raleigh’s suggestion, he turned his 
attention to the Mediterranean,but the failure of the Cadiz Ex- 
pedition of 1625 diverted his thoughts to La Rochelle. The 
Rochellers refused to receive an English garrison, and his failure 
at La Rochelle coat the Duke his life, 
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Cromwell in taking Dunkirk, Charles II. in occupying Tangiers 
were inspired with the same ideas, but it was not until a chance 
stroke of fortune had given England Gibraltar, that English 
statesmen could, at last, say that they had found a substitute 
for the long-lost Calais. [For authorities for this chapter cf. 
“ List of Authorities, Briel as a Cautionary Town,” App.] 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII 


To Gabaleone in London, and Carretto-Bagnasco at Vienna, the 
Legation of Savoy at Madrid might well have seemed a haunt of 
ancient peace. Charles Emmanuel I. knew the times and seasons 
for the exercise of diplomacy and he was also aware that his 
brother-in-law, Philip III., was as well acquainted as any mere 
man could be with every turn and twist of his tortuous policy, and 
that so long as Philip III. sat upon the throne of Spain, it would 
be but a mere waste of effort for him to endeavour to employ the 
Spanish monarch as an instrument to advance his interests. 
Consequently, so far as his diplomatic labours were concerned, 
the good Archbishop of Tarantaise even during the agitated years 
of 1619 and 1620, enjoyed more or less of a sinecure, and could 
devote himself with an easy conscience to the purchase of furni- 
ture and of curiosities for the Duke and to the collection of tittle- 
tattle for the amusement of the courtiers at Turin. 

It cannot truthfully be said that Tarantaise’s purchases of 
works of art were either intrinsically or historically as valuable 
as those which the Mantuan Envoys made for Duke Francesco 
II, and Duke Vincenzo II., or as those which Sir Arthur Hopton 
made for the collections at Whitehall. The archbishop was not a 
connoisseur of pictures, and did not possess the talents required to 
discover a Murillo amongst the artists who exhibited their paint- 
ings on church railings to the loungers in the Calle Mayor, the 
Bond Street and the Wardour Street of Madrid. On the other 
hand he was familiar with every furniture dealer's and jeweller’s 
shop, and was no unfrequent attendant at the sales of spices, of 
perfumery, and of Indian vases, which took place whenever a 
Silver Fleet had arrived at Cadiz or a Carrack from Goa had 
anchored off Belem. Nor were his master’s tastes more exacting 
than his own. Of all the Italian Sovereigns the House of Savoy 
was the least artistic, the Renaissance had affected their domi- 

_nions but little, and though, as befitted the descendants of Dom 
Manuel of Portugal, they were ardent collectors of every kind of 
bric-a-brac, they had never given the slightest encouragement to 
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any painter or sculptor. To architecture they had made some 
contributions, and the arcades with their deep mouldings and their 
lovely diaper patterns which characterise the buildings erected in 
Piedmont in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries, had a 
happy influence on the triforium of Westminster Abbey, and on 
that North Transept of Hereford Cathedral which was the work 
of its Savoyard Bishop, Peter of Acquablanca. But Charles Em- 
manuel’s own buildings are in the most paltry style of Jesuit archi- 
tecture, and show how little sympathy he had with any of 
the more exalted forms of Art. Tarantaise’s purchases reflected his 
master’s taste. But, like all the sovereigns of his day, the Duke 
of Savoy was but little accustomed to waste his resources on the 
payment either of his officials or of his creditors, and, conse- 
quently, these purchases plunged his minister even deeper than 
before into the slough of insolvency. As he dolefully writes, he 
had not at the beginning of 1620 received a single farthing of his 
salary since he left Turin fourteen months before. His next 
despatch strikes a more cheerful note. 

The cares of State did not prevent the Infanta of Flanders from 
devoting much attention to choosing Christmas presents with 
loving care for those nephews and nieces in Spain, whom she had 
never seen, but who, like their cousins at Turin, were very dear 
to her heart, and her purchases show what the shelves of a 
Brussels or an Antwerp toyshop displayed in the Archduke’s day. 

“ The Most Serene Infanta Isabella has sent His Majesty some 
presents, amongst which are some little pictures which, they say, 
are very well done. She has given the Prince of Spain a clock 
with a cat so placed upon it that when the clock is going to strike 
a rat runs out, the cat pounces on it, and it strikes: her present 
to the Infante Don Carlos is a collar set with jewels, most of which 
are diamonds and a little clock also set in diamonds. 

“Infante Carlé has also had from her some rochets, most 
beautifully and delicately worked, and a missal, breviary, and 
daily service book with gold and diamond clasps. She has also 
sent the Infanta Maria some little things but I have not heard 
what they are.” 

Charles Emmanuel I. was, at that moment, a very disappointed 
man. He had been baulked of the Crown of Bohemia, his hopes 
of calling himself Emperor Elect had vanished for ever, but his 
disappointments did not prevent him from worrying all and 
sundry, who had any influence at Vienna, to induce his successful 
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rival, Ferdinand II., to give him permission to take the title of 
“King of Savoy.” The grounds on which he advanced his 
claim were sufficiently plausible. Caesar, in his Commentaries, 
speaks of the “ King of the Allobroges,” so that the title is much 
more ancient than that of “ King of Spain.” But the Kingdom 
of the Allobroges in Roman times had extended from the Isére 
to the Rhone, and, therefore, of that Kingdom the Duchy of 
Savoy formed a part, and the Duke of Savoy thus had the right 
to revive the title borne by his predecessor seventeen hundred 
years before, especially as the House of Savoy, the heirs of the 
Lusignans, already bore that of King of Cyprus. There was a 
method in his seeming vanity. Geneva, according to Cesar, 
was the furthest town of the Allobroges towards the frontiers of 
Helvetia, or, in modern phraseology, of Switzerland, whilst a 
large portion of Dauphiny also lay within their territory. Thus, 
if the Emperor permitted the Duke of Savoy to revive the title 
of King, whether of Savoy or of the Allobroges, he would be 
sanctioning by implication the claims which the Dukes had always 
advanced to the possession of Geneva and of its dependent terri- 
tories, although those claims had been persistently challenged 
both by the Genevese and their bishops. Such a grant would also 
be of advantage to him if he ever renewed his attempt to obtain 
possession of Dauphiny. For the moment Tarantaise could do 
nothing to further his master’s suit, but his claim was destined 
to have an important political effect. It is clear that when, in the 
war between Savoy and Genoa in 1625, the Duke might have 
occupied Genoa but for the failure of the French to support him, 
the seeming slackness of their Commander, the Constable de 
Lesdiguiéres, who was Governor of Dauphiny, was in a great 
measure due to his knowledge of the Duke’s intrigues to obtain 
a royal title. [Turin, Spagna, 17, Tarantaise 4, 5, 6 February, 
1620. Cesar, De Bello Gallico, Book I., Cap, VI., X., ete. Times 
* Gazetteer,” p. 1392, Art. “Savoy.” Times Historians, etc., 
op. cit, vol. VIII., p. 389.] 

A few weeks later the East India fleet arrived in Portugal with 
letters which brought the news that a great gold mine had been 
discovered near the Cape of Good Hope. It was said by its dis- 
coverers to be far richer than those of Peru, and it was taken for 
certain that it was the one “ from which so much gold was brought 
to Jerusalem in King Solomon’s time.” This seemed the more 
credible because a mountain had been discovered near it “ which 
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is still called Tharsis as it is in the Book of Kings, and also a ruin 
which is still called Saba and so must be, they think, the city in 
which the Queen of Sheba lived, as is recorded in that book.” 
Possibly these workings may have been re-discovered in our time. 
[Turin, Spagna, 17, Tarantaise, 1 March, 1620.] 

Sir Walter Aston had recently been appointed English am- 
bassador in ordinary at the Spanish Court. He owned Tickhill 
in Staffordshire, where his father had more than once received 
Mary Queen of Scots during the closing years of her imprisonment, 
and ranked amongst the wealthiest of English landed proprietors. 
If not secretly a Catholic, he was greatly trusted by the Curia, 
but probably owed his employment at Madrid chiefly to his money. 
Although he eventually became one of Tarantaise’s most intimate 
friends, Aston did not impress the Archbishop very favourably 
on his first visit. He thought him a very fine gentleman, but as 
he could neither speak nor understand French, Italian, Latin, or 
Spanish, they were only able to converse through an interpreter. 
He gathered that Aston had not spent much time at the English 
Court, but had lived at his own house or served the King in some 
government, for he did not seem to know much about English 
Court life or even about their state affairs. Eventually, however, 
as his papers show, Aston became an excellent Spanish scholar. 
[Do., Tarantaise, 14 April, 1620.] He was, indeed, an exception 
to the ordinary run of Englishmen employed on public service 
abroad for, as a rule, they were both scholars and 
Foreign languages were then better known by country gentlemen 
than they are to-day, for most of them in their youth had served 
a campaign or two in some foreign army, or, if younger sons, had 
been employed as merchants abroad, whilst such acquirements 
were looked upon as almost indispensable by a courtier, for English 
society then was almost as cosmopolitan as it had been when 
English Kings ruled in France and English Churchmen sought 
preterment from Rome, It was not until standing armies grew 
up upon the Continent and English gentry, under the influence 
of prejudices imported from Yersailles, began to despise trade, 
that England became really insular, in the sense in which it re- 
mained insular until the middle of Queen Victoria’s reign. 

In the month of August, as we have seen, the Archbishop was 
greatly perturbed by the news that the Bavarians had taken up 
arms against the Palatine, and sent off two despatches within 
two days to Turin with reports as to the position of affairs at 
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Madrid. (Do., Tarantaise, 9, 11 August, 1620.] He soon, how- 
ever, wearied of his excursion into high politics under Kheven- 
hiiller’s guidance and returned with fresh zeat to his occupation 
of purchasing and describing furniture. “ The tapestry is for a 
large bedroom and there is a bed and six chairs to match. It is 
made in two pieces or, I should say, in two strips, one of silver 
cloth and the other of purple velvet. Both are covered with 
embroideries, very skilfully wrought in silks and gold, of flowers 
and animals, which are so well done that they not only look like 
painted pictures but as if they really were alive. Amongst them 
are parrots, peacocks, and other kinds of birds like them. The 
bed is splendid, and I particularly admired the fringes which are 
worked so as to look like solid gold. In fact it is a work of art 
well worthy of Y.R.H. for, as I have said, you can never have 
seen anything of the sort which was richer, handsomer, or more 
charming. It is not only brand new but has not yet been put 
together, and the breadths and strips have not been sewn together. 
I hope to get it for eleven hundred ducats [£302 10s. Od.] less 
than they ask for it, and to make them let me have it for fourteen 
thousand ducats at eleven reals each (£3,850.] Though I would 
rather have been able to pay them fifteen hundred ducats 
£412 10s. Od.) down on the nail, I will try to get them to take 
the fourteen thousand ducats in bills on Naples.” [Do., Tar- 
antaise, 31 August, 1620]. Those who are acquainted with the 
set of tapestry, now in the National Museum at Madrid, which 
once adorned Olivares’ saloons, and which must greatly resemble 
Tarantaise’s intended purchase, will hardly be inclined to rate 
his taste at a high standard. 

Life at the Spanish Court during the last years of Philip ITI. 
can hardly have been wildly exciting to judge by the habitual 
routine of Charles Emmanuel’s second son, the Grand Master 
Philibert. 

“ The Most Serene Prince,” writes Tarantaise from the Escurial, 
“is, thank God, still as well as possible. He gets up at eight in 
the morning, and, as soon as he is dressed, goes and takes a walk 
in the Convent cloisters, He always hears Mass with one of the 
Princes at ten, then dines at once, and after his gentlemen have 
finished doing s0, goes to the King’s dinner. After His Majesty 
has dined, they withdraw and sit together for some time, and 
he then goes out shooting. If the King goes out, Prince 
Philibert goes with him, but if His Majesty does not, he goes 
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out with the Prince of Spain.” [De., Tarantaise, 3 September, 
1620.] 

Elizabeth of France had been but a mere child when she had 
arrived at Madrid in 1615, as the bride of Philip, Prince of Spain, 
but in November, 1620, when her husband was sixteen, it was 
determined to make the nominal marriage a reality, and it was 
arranged that the ceremony should take place before the Royal 
Family returned from the Pardo for the winter to the Palace at 
Madrid, 

“The Most Serene Prince is cutting a very fine figure as is 
also the Most Serene Princess for she has to-day put on for the 
first time the pattens which she had been wishing for so much, 
and I have just heard that the marriage is to be celebrated in the 
greatest secrecy so as to escape any contrivances of possible ill- 
wishers.” [Do., Tarantaise, 15 November, 1620.] In other 
words, the Archbishop, like everyone else, firmly believed in the 
arts of sorcerers and witches, and the Court of Spain was not 
ashamed to act in accordance with their beliefs as to the powers 
of the professors of the Black Art. It was an important moment 
for a Spanish girl when she put on the pattens, those high, stilt- 
like clogs, which the Spaniards and the Venetians alike had 
borrowed from Eastern harema, for they showed the world that 
she had escaped from the schoolroom, and was now under the 
control of the duenna, although when mounted on her pattens 
she might have to totter about leaning on her maids. 

The Presidents of the Councils of Castile, of the Indies, and of 
Finance were accordingly summoned to the Pardo to witness the 
declarations which the Spanish Princes upon their marriage were 
accustomed to make to the Kings their fathers, and the marriage 
was duly celebrated on Saint Catherine's Day, after the Te Deum 
had been sung for the taking of Prague. After the ceremony 
Tarantaise went to visit the Infanta Nan, otherwise Charles 
Emmanuel’s aunt, Margaret of Austria, and found her in the 
greatest delight at the good news from Germany. Khevenhiiller, 
who was with her, was in equal delight and gladdened the Arch- 
bishop’s heart by saying to him, “ If the other business goes on 
as well as it has begun, I hope ours will also come off,” for these 
cryptic words were an allusion to a project which was warmly 
entertained at Turin for arranging a marriage between the Im- 
perial widower Ferdinand IT., “ and one of Y.R.H.’s most serene 
Infantas,” a hope which was not fulfilled, for the Emperor pre- 
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ferred the charms of a well-dowered Mantuan Princess to the 
attractions of the penniless Infantas of Savoy. Thus the year 
1620 ended at Madrid. [Do., Tarantaise to Duke, 15 November, 
6, 17, 19 December, 1620. Times, Historians’, etc., op cit, vol. X., 
p. 262, Do., vol. XI., p. 438.] 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


Ir is possible that the rupture of the Truce between Spain and 
the United Provinces which led to the renewal of a war which 
had already raged for forty-one years, was the result of a mis- 
understanding. Even, at the time, foreign observers saw that 
neither of the opponents understood the other. For once, in the 
history of diplomasy, honesty would have been the best policy. 
[London, &.P.0., 8.P. For., Flandera, 14, Digby to Carleton, 
Brussels, 2 April, 1621.] 

The prospects for the renewal of the Truce had been by no means 
unfavourable, when, at the end of December, 1620, Archduke 
Albert had again asked Philip III. to take the question seriously 
into his consideration. The King had already learnt from Friar 
Henrique Conde that Prince Maurice was anxious to be per- 
sonally reconciled with him. The Archduke suggested, there- 
fore, that negotiations should at once be undertaken to bring 
about this personal reconciliation, and that the time thus gained 
should be employed in treating either for the renewal of the Truce 
or for a permanent peace. As things were going it would be moat 
undesirable to renew the war with the Dutch at a moment 
when Spain had her hands full in Bohemia, in the Palatinate, 
and in the Valtelline, (Brussels, F. et G., 184, Philip III. to Arch- 
duke Albert, Escurial, 20 October, 1620 (quoting Conde to 
Zuiiiga, 6 or 7 June, 1620. Do., undated, Anon. to Conde, Hol- 
land, 29 June, 1620. Archduke Albert to Philip III., 28 December, 
1620.] 

Unfortunately Philip ITI. was in very weak health and delayed 
replying to the Archduke’s letter for over five weeks on the ground 
that it was impossible to come to a definite decision on a matter 
of such importance without long consideration. When his 
answer arrived it was by no means unsatisfactory and was plainly 
influenced by Conde’s representations, It is true that the King 
recommended that immediate preparations should be made for 
war, and promised with this object to increase his monthly allow- 
ance to the Archduke from the beginning of April by a hundred 
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thousand crowns [£30,000.] As soon as he had placed his finances 
on @ sound footing it would be possible for the Archduke to 
bargain with the Dutch, but he was upon no account to grant an 
extension of the Truce unless there seemed a prospect of inducing 
them to concede three important points, namely, the Liberty of 
Public Worship for the Catholics, the abandonment of their trade 
with the East and West Indies together with the withdrawal 
of their forces from them, and, lastly, the re-opening of the 
Scheldt, which was most important. Ifthe two last-named points 
could not be secured the Archduke was to leave it to the Dutch 
to open negotiations themselves, and should give them a patient 
hearing. They had found from their experience of its working 
that the Truce, as it stood, would be the ruin of Spain, and it must, 
therefore, be amended. He was not to come to a final agreement 
with the United Provinces upon any point unless with the King’s 
assent, but he was given full powers to treat with Maurice for his 
reconciliation with Spain, and Philip UI. pledged his word that 
he would ratify any arrangements upon which they might agree. 
He also approved of the Archduke’s action in suspending the 
execution of the Ban against the Palatine for a short time, al- 
though he was still continuing to enroll recruits to keep the army 
in the Palatinate up to its full strength. (Do, E. a G., 185, 
Philip III. to Archduke Albert, 4 February, 1621.] 

What Philip offered came far short of the terms which had been 
suggested by the Archduke, yet it might well have furnished 
the basis for a settlement. 

Public opinion in the United Provinces would not have been 
ill-pleased if the Truce could have been prolonged as it stood. 
Those in power, however, would not make the slightest opening 
for such a negotiation and envoys had actually been despatched 
from the Hague to the Princes of the Union who had assembled 
at Heilbronn to counteract Spinola’s efforts to effect an under- 
standing with them, and to exhort them to arm against the 
common enemy. At their sitting on the eleventh of January 
1621, the States General, however, agreed at Maurice’s suggestion, 
to insert a paragraph in the instructions which they were sending 
to their envoys in France which might have opened the way to 
such a treaty. The envoys were instructed that if the French 
authorities questioned them as to the feeling in Holland about 
the prolongation of the Truce, they were to reply that as the 
Archdukes and Spain were making such great preparations for 
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war, the States General had also placed their forces upon a war 
footing. They were to add that the reason why they had not yet 
received any instructions on the subject of the Truce was that the 
matter had not yet come before the States. If the French went 
further into the matter, they were to declare that they would send 
a full report of the French King’s views to Holland and were also 
to ask His Majesty to consider whether he would not order his 
ambassador-in-ordinary to bring the subject before the Dutch 
authorities, [v. d. Kemp, op cit, vol. III., pp. 145-146, Note 394, 
Resolutions States General, 6 January, Secret Resolutions States 
General, 11 January, 1621.] It is evident from this that in 
January, 1621, Maurice, at least for the moment, wished to treat 
for the prolongation of the Truce and that his overtures of the 
preceding June, concerning which unwonted secrecy had been 
maintained at Madrid, had been made in good faith. The Prince’s 
motives may well have been varied. The Archduke thought that 
he was influenced by the religious differences which were running 
high in the Provinces. He himself may have felt an honest 
remorse at his treatment of Barneveldt, who had not only at all 
times opposed the grant of a Charter to the West India Company 
Bo as not to cause an irremediable rupture with Spain, but had 
often told his intimates, if we may credit so hostile a witness as 
Carleton, that the Seventeen Provinces of the Netherlands would 
never enjoy peace until they were united once more under one 
head, and that no head was fit for them save one of the House of 
Burgundy. During the whole of the campaign in the Palatinate, 
Maurice had been most careful not to commit any act of hostility 
against either Spinola or Belveder, and if Dutch cavalry had 
fought at the White Mountain, they had done so as auxiliaries. 
Nor could he complain that the Spanish Government had betrayed 
his overtures, for as late as March, 1621, persons so well informed 
as D. Carlos Coloma believed that the Dutch “had never once 
opened their mouths to ask for the prolongation of the Truce even 
through indirect channels.” (Brussels, E. e G., 185, Archduke 
Albert to Philip IIJ., 2 March, 1621. London, S.P.0., 8.P. For., 
Holland, 100, Carleton to Calvert, Hague, 26 March, 1621. Villa R. 
op cit, pp. 382-392, quoting Royal Academy of Histery, Madrid, 
“* Memorial as to the Extension of the Truce by D. Carlos Coloma, 
1621.””] 

But the governmént at Brussels were far from being well in- 
formed as to the state of feeling in the United Provinces. They 
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appear to have relied in a great measure for their information 
upon the Arminian exiles who, with Barneveldt’s sons, had been 
allowed to take refuge and even to organise themselves as a 
Church at Antwerp, and who evidently shared the views of their 
late leader as to the proper relations between the United and the 
Obedient Provinces. [London, S8.P.0., S.P. For., Holland, 100, 
Carleton to Calvert 26 March, 1621.] 

The Arminians, it is true, had still numerous though secret 
adherents in Holland, and the Catholics, as has already been said, 
formed a large portion of the population except in Zeeland in a 
country where every man was a trained soldier. Thus the govern- 
ment was in reality in the hands of a sectarian oligarchy which 
ruled by intrigue and force and which outsiders, at least, supposed 
might be overthrown at any moment by some rising of the dis- 
affected. [London, S.P.0., S.P. For., Holland, 102, Carleton to 
Calvert, 15 September, 1621. Uzt onzen Bloeitijd, Tracts quoted.] 

Such being the conditions Maurice chose his ground with con- 
summate skill. Everyone knew that the Archdukes and Spain 
' were arming. He may have thought himself, therefore, justified 
in conducting his negotiations with them upon such lines that if 
those negotiations failed, their failure would be due to causes 
which would unite the whole of the population of the Seven 
Provinces against a power which they would look upon as the 
aggressor. And, yet, at the same time, he may have desired 
that the negotiations should succeed. 

His choice of agente was designed to keep the threads of the 
negotiations in his own hands. A Dominican Friar from Seville 
might be a welcome guest at Brussels and at Madrid; he might 
well have been thrown into prison by the stern Gomarists at the 
Hague. His second agent was selected with no less skill, The 
Prince had many Catholics amongst his intimate friends, one of 
whom was & lady of advanced years, a certain Madame de 
T’Serclaes, who belonged to a noble and ancient family of Liege, 
of which John of T’Serclaes, Count of Tilly, was the most dis- 
tinguished member. She usually resided in the Hague where she 
enjoyed familiar access to the Prince of Orange, but her two 
daughters were married in Bruzsels. In both cities she was held 
in great respect and was much esteemed for her sound sense and 
her brilliant conversation. She was known to the Infanta Isa- 
bella by whom she had on several occasions been received in 
private audience, Such was the woman whom Carleton who 
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had gained his knowledge of court ladies from harridans, who, 
like Lady Coke, dealt in pretty faces and prettier fortunes, or 
from the saintly Lady Somerset, jeered at as “a walking lady 
who broked in Truces,” & fit instrument of that trade of cor- 
ruption which found such a profitable field “in that world of 
Holland in which so many had part in the government.” Trum- 
bull, at best a vulgar and a spiteful spy, who probably never 
entered the Infanta’s public reception rooms, might write of her 
later on as “ an itinerant female who is (for anything I can per- 
ceive} not much respected,” but possibly the Infanta’s judgment 
as to a society lady, who was the confidential agent of a statesman 
like Prince Maurice, may be preferred to Trumbull’s by a modern 
student. (Brussels, H. et G., 184, Philip III to Archduke Albert, 
20 October, 1920. Do., 185, Archduke to Philip II., 10 February, 
1621. Londen, S.P.0., S.P. For., Holland, 100, Carleton to 
Calvert, 25 March, 1621. Sir E. Herbert to Carleton, Paris, 
19 March, 1621. Do., 101, Carleton to Calvert, 20 May, 1621. 
Do. Flanders, 14, Trumbull to Carleton, Brussels, 23 July, 1621.] 

Maurice’s first overt advances, however, were made through 
France on the lines which he had suggested to the States General 
on the eleventh of January, 1621. 

Nearly two years before, in April 1619, the French Resident 
at Brussels had suggested to the Archduke that he should allow 
France to attempt to induce Maurice and the States General to 
extend the Truce. At the moment neither Maurice nor the 
States General had wished France to intervene in the matter, 
but, subsequently, they became more inclined to the idea, so the 
Archduke with the sanction of Philip III., told the Resident 
when he again spoke to him upon the subject, that if Louis XIII. 
desired to discuss such a negotiation they would gladly listen to 
his views. 

Nothing more was done in the matter until the middle of 
January, 1621, when the French King sent a message to the 
Archduke through his confessor Ifiigo de Brizuela, that as the 
Dutch were sending deputies to France to discuss some business 
matters, he ought to let him know his wishes as to extending the 
Truce, as, if he liked, he would take advantage of the opportunity 
to do something in the matter. On the second of February the 
Archduke received a further message from the Resident, who 
asked that all communications might be treated as confidential, 
and pledged his word that if Spain went to war with Holland 
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France would give her active assistance and would withdraw the 
French troops from the Dutch service. He suggested that his 
master should open the negotiations with the States, and should 
ask them to return forthwith to their allegiance to Spain so as to 
escape the disasters of a war. The Archduke, in forwarding the 
Resident’s message to Philip III., remarked that it might be well 
to accept this suggestion. They would lose nothing by domg so, 
and if they were going to treat at all, they should get the French 
King to open the negotiations by proposing the terms he sug- 
geated to the Dutch. 

The French insisted upon the utmost secrecy being observed. 
They knew that if the Dutch found out the part which they were 
playing, it would gravely compromise their interests in Holland. 

As this despatch was to prove the cause of the Rupture of the 
Truce, it is important to discover the reasons why the Archduke 
had within a few weeks so completely altered his views and now 
no longer insisted that the Truce should be prolonged as it stood. 
[ Brussels, E. et G., 185, Archduke Albert to Philip III., 10 Feb- 
ruary, 1621.) 

Those reasons are to be found in the devices of French diplo- 
macy a8 practised by the favourite of Louis XIIT., the Duke of 
Luynes. Young as Luynes was and short as was his tenure of 
power, he was the man who paved the way for the triumphs of 
Richelieu and of Mazarin. It was Luynes who hoodwinked the 
veteran Albert, one of the greatest and yet most moderate of 
European Statesmen, and thus laid the foundations of French 
supremacy in the Europe of the Seventeenth Century. Luynes 
had risen to greatness by his skill as a falconer and he had not 
forgotten the falconer’s arts. [Times ‘‘ Historians’, etc.,” op. cit., 
vol, XI,, p, 448, quoting A. FE. C. Dareste de la Chavanne, Histoire 
de France. | 

The action of the Duke of Feria in invading the Valtelline in the 
late summer of 1620, without the sanction of the Government at 
Madrid, had been the occasion of a bitter dispute between France 
and Spain, and Cadenat’s failure to secure the settlement of the 
question by inducing James I. to consent to ally himself with 
France, and to allow the Palatinate to be exchanged for the 
Valtelline, had come as a keen disappointment to Louis XIII. 
and his advisers. Nor was their disappointment likely to be 
lessened by the knowledge that James I. had refused their pro- 
posals, and had also declined to agree to a marriage between the 
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Prince of Wales and Henrietta Maria, because he felt keenly the 
position of the Huguenots in France, and yet, at the same time, 
would not break with Spain until he had heard what the Pope 
would do about the dispensation for the Spanish match. Under 
these circumstances they decided to send Bassompierre to Madrid 
to patch up 4 settlement of the Valtelline question. But until that 
question was settled, France was not prepared to forego the 
advantages which she had derived in the past from maintaining 
hostility between Spain and Holland, and to this end, therefore, 
she devoted all the resources of intrigue. [Brussels, E. e G., 363, 
Van Male, 8, 29 January, 1621. Bassompierre, Marshal de, 
Memoires, (Cologne, 1692), vol. I., pp. 532, e segq.] 

The Archduke knew only too well that France was at heart his 
enemy, but he was old and sickly, for two years his life had been a 
living death, and his only wish was to end his days in peace. 
[London, S.P.0., S.P, For., Flanders, 14, Trumbull to Carleton, 
26 June, 1621. Ybarra, D. de, op cit, vol. III., p. 352, Note 2. 
Cf. Villa R., op. cit., p. 397, Note 3.] The Truce was to expire 
within three months and as yet not a single word as to its renewal 
had reached him from the Hague. 

The French laid their plans with a skill almost infernal. 

It so happened that Villebon, a French Catholic who was a 
captain of cavalry in the Dutch service, was a friend of Boisschot, 
the Belgian Minister at Paris. Villebon, in writing to Boisschot, 
mentioned that he knew for a fact that Prince Maurice’s brother 
and heir, Frederick Henry, was willing to serve the King of Spain 
to the utmost of his power if the Archduke would arrange for him 
to marry the Marquise de Berghes, who was one of the Infanta’s 
ladies in waiting. As the Nassaus at that time did not rank 
amongst European royalties, the proposal seemed a natural one, 
From the Hague Villebon made his way to Paris, and when stop- 
ping at Brussels, told Boisschot on the third of February that he 
had represented to Maurice how much the States would gain by 
returning formally to their allegiance to Spain, and that it would 
be greatly to His Highness’s own advantage if he could induce 
them to do so. Maurice had replied that no inducement what- 
soever could persuade him to break off his connections with the 
States, but that if they were approached on the subject, he would 
do his best to persuade them to agree to such a proposal, and if 
he succeeded in doing so he trusted that he would be suitably 
rewarded by His Spanish Majesty. It was in consequence of 
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thought himself justified in suggesting to Philip III., that they 


should ask the French King to make a proposal on those lines 
to the Dutch. 

The French Resident at Brussels, speaking, as he said, by His 
King’s orders, had told the Archduke’s Confessor that his master 
thought the present time a very good opportunity for making 
open war on the Dutch so as to root out the heresies from amongst 
them and to reduce them to their lawful obedience. It would be 
well, therefore, if France and Spain entered into an alliance to 
assist one another in this work, as it would be of great use to the 
King of France in his project of crushing the Huguenots in his 
own kingdom, which was the thing which lay nearest to his heart. 
“ My Confessor told me all this, and I sent a message through him 
to the Resident that it would be well if the two Crowns could come 
to an agreement to give one another mutual help and support. 

“T thought, however that I ought to report all this to your 
Majesty. As, nevertheless, I do not set much store by the French 
negotiations, and think they cannot possibly lead to any advan- 
tageous result, I would again submit to Y.M. that our best course 
at the present moment would be to try and prolong the Truce 
for a short time in its present form, whilst we see how things turn 
out in Germany and the Palatinate, for it would be a bad business 
for us to have so many wars on our hands at once. I think every 
effort should be made to push matters forward in the Palatinate 
and to carry through the settlement there which we desire.’ 
[Brussels, B. e G., 185, Archduke Albert to Philip IIL., 
10 February, 1621, let cit.] 

It would have been well indeed for Spain if the Archduke had 
persisted in his resolution to renew the Truce of 1609 as it stood. 

Any such proposal would have received a warm welcome at the 
Hague. Experience had shown that the war in Germany was, in 
reality, a great advantage to Holland and that it would be easy 
to keep it alive by giving some help occasionally to the Princes 
of the Union. If, however, Spain chose to take a middle course, 
and postpone a rupture, by putting forward plausible offers, 
she would have found many people ready to listen to them, as the 
majority were inclined toa Truce. At the same time the United 
Provinces were running some risks by the delay. In January, 
1621 a plot was discovered to deliver up to the Spaniards Tiel, 
& fortress which commanded one of the best passages over the 
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Waal from North Brabant into the Betuwe, and its Recorder, 
Jacob Maer, was beheaded as an accomplice in the crime. Reports, 
too, were rife of conspiracies to assassinate Maurice, and the 
States General had him warned to look to the security of his 
person. Several persons had been arrested in Friesland, Gré- 
ningen, and elsewhere, for having had treasonable communica- 
tions with the Archduke. [London, S.P.0., S.P. For., Holland, 
99, Carleton to Conway, 18 January, 1621. Do., to Buckingham, 
20 January, 1621. Do. to Naunton, 2 February,1621. S.P. For., 
Germany (States), 20, Conway’s Journey to England, 31 Decem- 
ber, 1620, 3 March, 1621. As to the arrests in Gréningen cf. 
v. d, Kemp, op. cit., vol, III., pp. 145-146, Note 395. Resolutions, 
States General, 27 February, 5, 8, 9 March, 1621.] 

Thus the public came to believe that the Spaniards emboldened 
by their successes in the Palatinate and their successes in 
Bohemia, intended to make another attempt to reconquer the 
Netherlands. It is difficult, however, to decide in how far the 
conspiracy at Tiel and the treasonable correspondence with Fries- 
land and Gréningen were the work of subordinate Spanish officials 
acting without the Archduke’s knowledge, and in how far they 
were the contrivances of that section of Dutch politicians who 
had set all their hopes upon the renewal of the war. 

Possibly the shrewd and callous politicians who foregathered in 
Carleton’s stately mansion on the plane tree shaded Voorhout, 
laughed over their Rhenish at tales for which all the intrigues 
and racks of their police could not have produced one tittle of real 
evidence. Even at the beginning of March Carleton believed that 
the Truce would be renewed on the pretext of a joint expedition 
against the Turk. Both sides, however, were making prepara- 
tions for war both by sea and land. The issue remained un- 
certain until the last, although, in the middle of the month, 
Carleton wrote that no overtures on the subject were being made 
by the Dutch envoys either in Paris or London, Carleton was 
an old ally of Prince Maurice, to whom he had rendered in- 
estimable services during his campaign against Barneveldt. 
Possibly Maurice had learnt to know him too well to admit him 
into the secret of his relations with the Court at Brussels. (London, 
S.P.0., 8.P, For., Holland, 99, Carleton to Calvert, 4 March, 1621. 
Do. to Chamberlain, 15 March, 1621.] 

Villebon had done his work, and Maurice thought it beat to 
continue it through another agent, and accordingly despatched. 
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Mme. de T’Serclaes to Flanders under circumstances of which she 
gave a full account to Archduke Albert. 

Mme. de T’Serclaes arrived at Brussels on the eighth of Feb- 
ruary, and on the following day had an interview with the Arch- 
duke’s Confessor. She said that about a month before she had 
made up her mind to speak to the Prince of Orange and had told 
him that it would be no bad thing for him if he would bring back 
the Provinces to their allegiance to Spain, and that he would 
receive great rewards for doing so. Orange bridled up and told 
her that had he not known her so well and been aware that she 
was only anxious for his welfare, he would have been very angrv 
with her for daring to make such & proposal to him. Three or 
four days afterwards he sent for her and told her how dangerous 
it was to hold such language and what risks he himself would run 
were it to leak out that he was talking about such things, As, 
however, he knew that he could trust her thoroughly, he owned 
to her that if this proposal were made to the States, he would 
be heartily glad to do his best to persuade them to comply with it, 
provided that the King and the Archduke would engage them- 
selves to him to give him some large reward. Three days later 
he again sent for her and repeated the same statement, promised, 
as she put it, “ on the word of a Prince,” that he would carry out 
his engagement and gave her leave to go to Brussels and dis- 
cover some means for placing herself in communication with the 
Archdukes. The Prince gave her strict injunctions that she was 
not to say that she had heard all this from himself, but that she 
was to give out that one of his Council had spoken te her upon the 
subject. Once, however, at Brussels, the “ woman,” wrote the 
Archduke, spoke out plainly, but it was true that one of the 
Prince’s Council had also talked the matter over with her. Mme. 
de T’Serclaes often came on visits to her married daughters at 
Brussels, and was personally known to the Infanta, who had 
given her three or four audiences and held her in great esteem. 
For Maurice’s purposes, therefore, he could have chosen no better 
agent. Not only did he entertain great respect for the Infanta 
Isabella, but, unlike the ontside world, he probably knew that 
the Archduke never did anything without consulting his wife, 
who, before she came to the Netherlands, had been the most 
trusted adviser of her father, Philip the Prudent. 

Since then the Infanta approved of Mme. de T’Serclaes, the 
Archduke sent her a reply through his Confessor to the effect that 
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it had given him great satisfaction to learn the views and wishes 
of the Prince of Orange, and instructed her to say that if the Prince 
could induce the Provinces to return to their allegiance, he would 
receive both from himself and from the King of Spain every re- 
ward which he could reasonably desire. He begged Orange to 
reflect as to the channel through which he could continue the 
negotiations and state his personal wishes. Mme. de T’Serclaes 
promised that she would herself carry this message to the Hague 
within five days. (Brussels, H. @ G., 185, Archduke Albert to 
Philip III., 10 February, 1621, let cit. Ybarra, D. de., op cit., 
Book IV., pp. 419-421.] 

Such were the opening scenes of a mission which was to be of 
such weighty import to the future of Europe. It is possible, 
as has been said, that Maurice may have been acting in good faith, 
and that, in view of the apparent triumph of Catholicism, the 
religious dissensions in the United Provinces, and the probability 
that England, alienated as she was from the Dutch by com- 
mercial jealousies, would refuse them her help, he may have 
thought it wise for his fellow countrymen to acknowledge a 
nominal allegiance to Spain. He knew that in 1558 the States 
General, upon the last occasion when they had sworn allegiance 
to a Sovereign Lord, had recognised Philip II. as their natural 
and hereditary prince, but had promised him no other obedience 
than such as would be consistent with the privileges of the country, 
and might consider, despite all the experiences of the past, that 
it might be well for them to accept the Archdukes or even 
Philip II. upon similar terms. The Dutch were members of the 
Holy Roman Empire, as was, indeed, Rome itself, but, in practice, 
Ferdinand IJ, exercised as much or as little authority in the 
Stadthuis at Amsterdam, as he did in the halls of the Roman 
Capitol. The writs in the Isle of Voorn, for example, still ran 
in the name of the “ Supreme Lord of Voorn.” Would it make 
much difference if the words “ Philip, by the Grace of God,” or 
‘ Albert and Isabella, by the Grace of God,” were inserted before 
that title? He could not count upon France, which, once Spain 
had consented to evacuate the Valtelline, would gladly acquiesce 
in any arrangement which would leave her free to turn her arms, 
should circumstances compel her to do so, against her Huguenote 
at home. The only potentate in Europe who really desired a 
war between Spain and the United Provinces was the Pope, who, 
in his desire not only to avert the outbreak of a war in Italy but 
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to maintain his independence as an Italian prince, was eager for 
measures which whilst paralysing Spain in the Milanese and at 
Naples, would, so His Holiness professed to believe, once more 
make Catholicism the dominant religion in Holland. Lastly, 
so far as Maurice’s personal interests were concerned, he would 
by securing the recognition of Philip III. as the sovereign of the 
United Provinces, secure from his gratitude a position which 
would place him far beyond the reach of the effects of any Counter 
Revolution in favour of the Arminians, We may, perhaps, be 
justified upon these grounds in believing that Maurice’s motives 
in sending Mme. de T’Serclaes to Brussels were not wholly in- 
sincere. [Brussels, EZ. & G., 383, Van Male, 5, 26 February, 
26 March, 1621, Cauchie 4., op. cit., pp. 108-109, 112-115. 
Cardinal Ludovisi to G. del Bagno, Archbishop of Patras, 1 May, 
1621. Cy. Note 1, page 111. Card. Ludovisi to Mgr. Sangro, 
Archbishop of Benevento, Nuncio to Spain, 1621, T2rmes, His- 
terians’, etc., op. cit., Vol. XIII., p. 381.] 

On the other hand, there is much that is suspicious about 
Maurice’s conduct. His indignation at Mme de T’Serclaes sug- 
gestions in her first interview with him may be natural enough, but 
his change of attitude three days later, and the addition to the 
Instructions to the Envoys to France, which he induced the 
States General to pass upon the eleventh of January, may 
perhaps, be explained by what passed between Villebon and 
Prince Frederick Henry almost at this same time. It is probable 
that Villebon spoke upon a hint from M. du Maurier, the “ ancient 
gentleman,” who for some eight years had been representative of 
France at the Hague, and the suggestion becomes more plausible 
when we remember that President Jeannin, who was in close 
touch with the more moderate Dutch politicians, and who 
was the only member of the French Council who was originally in 
favour of the Bohemians, had consented to support Luynes in his 
policy against them on the ground that Christian Europe was 
bound to present a solid front against the Turk. Who but 
Jeannin would have thought of suggesting that the Truce 
between Spain and Holland should be extended so that the two 
countries might unite in a crusade, It is true that Mansel’s fleet 
was at that moment undertaking operations against the Algerines 
in conjunction with the Spaniards, but Carleton does not seem to 
have suggested the idea. In that case Villebon may have been 
tutored by both Jeannin and du Maurier, and, knowing that 
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Prince Frederick Henry was in love with the Marquise de Berghes, 
may have thought that to secure her hand, the Prince would 
snatch at any and at every means. The Prince may have 
approached his brother on the subject, and may thus have led 
Maurice to see that Mme de T’Serclaes was likely to prove a most 
useful instrument in his hands. So long as it remained unknown 
to the world that he was in correspondence with Brussels, he 
might be able to induce his opponents to open negotiations upon 
lines which, sooner or later, he might turn to his own advantage. 
If the States General chose to accept the proposals, he would reap 
a rich reward. If, on the other hand, they rejected them, he 
would bring all parties together in an eager clamour for war, 
whereas, owing to the great diversity of interests even amongst 
the provinces themselves, more plausible proposals for a peace 
would have caused great disputes and confusions. [London, 
S.P.0., 8. P. For, Holland, 100. Carleton to Sir E. Herbert and 
other ambassadors, 16 April, 1621.] 

Philip III., who believed that the action of the French in 
offering to intervene, was owing to the refusal of Cadenat’s over- 
tures by England, fully approved of the Archduke’s proposed line 
of action, and promised that Uceda, the Grand Inquisitor, and 
Zuiliga should alone be trusted with the secret of the negotiations 
with Orange, (Brussels, F. 4. G., 185, Philip ITI. to Archduke 
Albert, 8 March, 1621.] 
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CHAPTER XL 


By the middle of March, 1621, the States-General had assembled 
at the Hague and had decided to continue in session until the 
Truce had expired. About the same time Mme. de T’Serclaes 
also arrived there and Carleton, seemingly for the first time, was 
informed of her mission. The Archdukes had already decided to 
send Pecquius, the Chancellor of Brabant, to the Hague to treat 
for the prolongation of the Truce, and he had been promised a 
friendly reception by the States General. Carleton, therefore, 
supposed that Mme. de ‘T’Serclaes had been instructed to ask 
Maurice to support the Chancellor’s efforts and had at the same 
time, been empowered to inform him that “ all reasonable con- 
tentment ” would be given to the Prince Palatine. According to 
her own account she had told the Archduke that the Dutch would 
be far more ready to agree to the renewal of the Truce as it stood, 
but he had insisted that it must be seen, in the first place, how 
they would embrace a proposal for a peace. It had been ar- 
ranged that Maurice should meet Pecquius in person, but, 
directly his intentions became known, some members of the 
States of Holland informed him that if he did so, it would be most 
distasteful both to themselves and to the province of Zealand. 
On the other hand, the deputies of the other provinces wished the 
Prince to do so, but he decided to comply with the wishes of 
Holland and Zealand as to the ceremonial of the reception. He 
resolved that if the Chancellor was coming to renew the Truce 
as it stood, he would allow the five provinces to sway the other 
two. He feared, however, that Pecquius would propose a delay 
which would keep the States from undertaking open hostilities 
and from aiding their friends in Germany, and would at the same 
time give an opportunity for misunderstandings to arise in the 
provinces between those who held different views to the ex- 
tension. Maurice, therefore, informed the Princes of the Union 
that he would do nothing without taking their interests into 
consideration. [ZLondon, 8.P.0., S.P. For., Holland, 100, Carle- 
ton to Calvert, 18 March. Do., no date, 20, 23 March, 1621.] 
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On the twenty-fourth of March Archduke Albert wrote to 
inform Philip III. that Mme. de T’Serclaes had returned from 
the Hague. She had seen Maurice and had told the Archduke’s 
Confessor that he wished that whilst the States General were in 
session someone should be sent to ask them to return to their 
allegiance to Spain. The Prince had sent a large sum of money 
to the Confessor by her, and had requested that he might conduct 
the negotiations. Pecquius had accordingly been despatched to 
Holland, but as the Dutch had concentrated large forces upon the 
fronticr and were ready to renew hostilities the moment the 
Truce expired, the Archduke had thought it prudent to recall 
Spinola from the Palatinate. [Brussels, EF. et G., 185, Archduke 
Albert to Philip III., 24 March, 1621.] 

Such were the auspices under which Pecquius set out upon his 
ill-starred errand. 

He was accompanied from Brussels by a secretary who was a 
near kinsman of Aerssens, the greatest of the Dutch diplomatists, 
and by the Pensionary of Antwerp, who had many relations in 
high places in Holland. 

Unfortunately for the Chancellor the news that he was coming 
to treat for peace had spread far and wide. His road lay through 
provinces where the populace looked upon war as the mainstay 
of their well-being and regarded any who were in favour of peace 
with the utmost hatred. At the Hague, at Delft, and at Rotter- 
dam the ministers were thundering from the pulpita against the 
unfortunate envoy, who, they said, was coming to press the kiss 
of Judas upon the fair brow of the Maid of Holland. 

When on the morning of the twenty-second of March the 
Chancellor looked out of the window of his room at Rotterdam, he 
saw 4 large mob waiting for him at the door, and hooting crowds 
followed him to his boat. 

When he complained to Maurice of this treatment he was 
told drily that he might think himself lucky to have got out of the 
sailors’ hands without a ducking, At Delft Pecquius was met by 
Louis van Tempel, Mayor of Louvain, and other gentlemen of 
Brabant, who brought him a message from the Prince that a 
house had been prepared for him at the Hague, where he was to 
be lodged and entertained as the guest of the States General. 
Whilst he was at dinner, a rough mob crowded round tlie doors, 
peered in at the windows, and filled the air with their shouts of 
abuse. He sent for the Chief Constable of the town, who re- 
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stored order as well as he could, and the party embarked on the 
canal in two boats, one of which was decked whilst the other 
was sheltered only by an awning. They set off on their journey 
to the Hague, and down both towing paths streamed the rabble, 
yelling, screaming, and howling out threata and insults, as if 
they had before their eyes their worst enemies and the betrayera 
of their country. Soon they began to fling turves and earth into 
the boats, following them up with a shower of clinkers, little reck- 
ing of the orders, appeals, and threats of the Chief Constable, 
who, followed by his watchmen, hurried panting after the barges 
along the linden-shaded quays and stone-paved dykes for a good 
quarter of a league from the town walls. Here the travellers 
found waiting for them the Prince’s Master of the Household with 
a large barge in which he was to take them on. A parting shower 
of earth from the hooting rowdies fell upon the stately official’s 
broad-brimmed hat, but the mob tailed off and at last the boat 
made its way to the Hoornbrug, a quarter of a league from the 
Hague, where Maurice, Frederick Henry, and other great Dutch 
personages were waiting for them. 

The envoys saw before them a comely Prince of little more than 
middle age, thin of hair on his head, and with a brown, silky, and 
already grizzling beard, of a mean stature, but an amiable 
expression and stately presence. Prince Frederick Henry 
was taller; his features were handsome and strongly marked ; 
his hair was black and he looked the gallant gentleman he 
Was. 

Maurice welcomed them with courtesy, bidding the Chancellor 
enter his coach, and drove him to the house of Mevrouwe van 
Heemstede, which, greatly to the displeasure of the States of 
Holland, bad been prepared for his reception. Here they took 
leave of one another with stately compliments and congées, and 
the Prince drove off to his palace without single word of abuse 
having been heard in the crowded streets. Thus the prognosti- 
cations of the States of Holland, who had sought to find a pretext 
for their discourtesy in their fears, were signally falsified. That 
evening two members of the States General went to compliment 
their unwelcome visitor at his lodgings, and next morning he was 
presented with a tubfull of the sea fish for which Scheveningen 
was famous throughout Europe. 

An hour or two later Pecquius sent to ask Maurice when he 
might wait upon him to discuss the business contained in his 
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instructions, but Orange replied that it would be beat if he would 
firat speak to the States. 

The States accordingly sent two of their members with two 

coaches to fetch him, and at eleven o’clock he was conducted 
to the Chamber where they were in session. 

They were assembled in a long, low room panelled with a 
wainscoating of dark wood. Through the mullioned windows 
could be seen the high-pitched roof and turrets of that fair, 
great Gothic hall of brick, reared by the old Counts of Holland, 
in which hung countless flags and colours taken from their foes, 
and the sunny court yard where, but ten months before, Barne- 
veldt had met his death. A long table stretched down the 
middle of the room. At its head sat Maurice on a low divan, on 
one side of him being a deputy from Overyssel, which was that 
week the province presiding over the Assembly; on the other 
Pecquius was placed. 

The Chancellor bowed to the Assembly and began his discourse. 
Speaking in Dutch he gave a most eloquent description of the 
miseries of war and emphasized the anxiety of the Archdukes to 
secure the peace and the quiet of the Provinces. To this end he 
proposed that the Seventeen Provinces should once more be 
united under one head, and said that he was authorised to treat 
with them if they would agree to this. Their present prosperity 
might be yet more increased if they would come to a close agree- 
ment with one another under their natural protectors. 

Later on the Dutch accused the Chancellor of being full of 
falseness and deceit, yet it is possible that he advanced these 
proposals in good faith. The Archdukes when they asked the 
States General to acknowledge them as their natural protectors, 
were, a8 has been already said, asking to be acknowledged upon 
the same grounds as those on which the States had sworn fealty 
to Philip II., and thus consented by implication to govern in 
accordance with the privileges of the country. In view of what 
they had heard from Mme. de T’Serclaes such a proposal must have 
seemed to them natural enough, and Pecquius may have felt 
himself fully justified in telling Carleton, that, since the Archduke 
was made to speak first, he had begun in such a way as to afford 
the States “ opportunity of further communication.” This, as 
Carleton himeelf acknowledged, did not disagree with what 
Mme. de T’Serclaes had told Maurice as to the feelings of the 
Government at Brussels. 
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Unfortunately this only proved that the Belgian Government 
were singularly ill-informed as to the real state of opinion amongst 
the ruling party at the Hague. 

Scarcely had the echoes of the Chancellor’s peroration died 
away, when some of the members wagged their heads in token 
of their displeasure and surprise, and the President told him 
somewhat curtly that the States General would look into the 
matter but that he must give them his proposals in writing under 
his own hand, Thereupon Peequius took his leave and the 
deputies escorted him back to his lodgings with all due form 
and ceremony. 

All the States agreed in rejecting these overtures, but whilst 
some would have it done in the most contemptuous fashion, 
others wished the refusal to be drawn up in civil terms and 
founded upon the first article of the Truce, which was that they 
would not treat but as a free state. 

Peequius was.told privately that the deputies from Holland 
and Zealand had wished him to be requested to leave the country 
forthwith, and that the negotiations for continuing the Truce 
should be wholly broken off. Those of the other Provinces, 
however, had declared that the Truce should be renewed if it 
could be done without any change in its terms. He learnt from 
the Mayor of Louvain that the Prince of Orange and his suite 
had told him that since the States were States they had never 
been addressed by any Prince whatsoever in such language as 
the Chancellor had held to them and that his proposals had 
redoubled the courage of the Gomarists, Arminians, and Catholics, 
and had nerved them to withstand the Spaniards to the last 
drop of their blood. 

On the other hand, he learnt from the best-informed sources 
that for all their bravadoes neither the States nor Orange would 
make any difficulty as to renewing the Truce as it stood for 
another twelve years. 

When Orange received the Chancellor privately he said in 
firm but courteous tones that the States had been dumbfounded 
by his proposals, as they were determined not to enter into any 
negotiations in which they were not treated as “ Free and In- 
dependent powers.” Pecquius told Maurice, as he told 
Carleton, that he had only spoken as he did because his masters 
wished to act like good princes, On this Orange at once refused 
to listen any longer as he said that if the Archdukes were recog- 
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nized by the States as their natural sovereigns, they would advance 
some claim to exercise Protection over them, grounding his argu- 
ment upon the famous paper on the subject which had been 
carelessly left behind at the Hague by President Richardot during 
the negotiations which preceded the Truce of 1609. He, how- 
ever, apologised for the conduct of the mobs in Delft and Rotter- 
dam, and said that the populace would not hear a word of either 
@ peace or a truce. 

On the twenty-fifth two of the deputies carried the reply of the 
States General to Pecquius. The Chancellor expressed his 
astonishment that they should have mistaken his meaning. He 
had not meant to prejudice in any way their claim to Sovereignty, 
but had only spoken for the purpose of offering them some advice, 
and had not made any demand or proposition and if they did not 
approve of his suggestions, they might propose some other arrange- 
ment. The deputies seemed pleased at his moderation, and told 
him frankly that they disliked the style in which the answer had 
been drawn up, and would have preferred that it should have 
been a simple negative. He heard, however, that the first draft 
had been considerably toned down. 

' Next day Orange called privately upon the Chancellor at his 
lodgings, and conversed with him in a very frank and friendly 
manner, He again clearly explained to him that the States 
would not enter into any negotiation which pre-supposed any 
question as to their Sovereign Rights or any alteration in the 
conditions of the existing Truce. If, however, the Spaniards 
wished to continue the Truce as it stood for a long term of years, 
this could be done by a simple exchange of notes. But neither 
he nor the States would raise that question themselves. As 
Pecquius told Carleton the result of what Orange had said was 
that the matter could only be brought forward by a third party 
“as the States were stiff and his mastera were sensible of their 
honour.” Finally, at the Chancellor’s request, the Prince agreed 
to send an eacort with him to the frontier to guard him from the 
fury of the rabble, and took leave of him with the greatest 
courtesy. 

At five o’clock on the morning of Saturday, March the twenty- 
seventh, just when the first signs of dawn were showing, Pec- 
quius and his escort left the Hague, and passing through the canal 
round Delft before the city gates were open, arrived at Rotter- 
dam by seven. The Governor and the commanders of the garri- 
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son met them on the quay and escorted them through the town, 
where soldiers were posted everywhere on the watch. An armed 
barge belonging to the Prince was waiting for them in the Maas, 
on which they embarked amid the yells of the crowds who had 
followed them through the streets and would, doubtless, but for 
the soldiery, have done them some grievous hurt. Ineffectual 
showers of stones fell around the vessel as she put out into the 
stream, and the travellers were soon on their way to Brussels. 
Pecquius had been forced to leave his secretary, who had been 
taken ill, behind him at the Hague under the care of the Pen- 
sionary of Antwerp. His mission might well have seemed a com- 
plete failure, and as he told Carleton, with bitter irony, he blamed 
the States for wilfully misunderstanding his meaning, but, much 
as the English Ambassador hated the very name of Spaniard, 
he could not but see that the Dutch were as eager to have the 
Truce renewed as it stood, as the Spaniards were to snatch an 
advantage for themselves on the subject of the Sovereignty. 
All parties in Holland knew but too well that if England were 
to succeed in arranging a truce between Spinola and the Princes 
of the Union, the whole burden of a war would fall upon them- 
selves. Hopes had run high at Brussels that Pecquius’ mission 
would be successful, although the best-informed people thought 
that he would not even mention the subject of extending the 
Truce. The answer of the States was as displeasing to the 
Belgians as the Chancellor’s proposal had been to the Dutch. 
It was felt that the war would shortly be renewed. A bridge was 
built across the Scheldt at Antwerp, and regimente were put 
under orders for the frontiers. [Zondon, S.P.0., SP. For., 
Holland, 100, Carleton to Calvert, 18, 20, 23, 26, 30 March; 1, 10 
April, 1621. Herbert to Carleton, Paris, 19 March, 1621. Pec- 
quius to the States of the United Provinces, 2 April, 1621. Do., 
Germany (States), 20, Conway’s Journey, January, 1621. Doe., 
Flanders, 14, Trumbull to Carleton, 19, 24 March, 2 April, 1621. 
Brussels, E. et G., 185, Archduke Albert to Philip ITI., 10 Feb- 
ruary, 31 March, 1621. Pecquius’ Report of his Mission, Brussels, 
31 March, 1621. Philip IV. to Archduke Albert, 17 May, 1621. 
V. d. Kemp, op. cit., vol. IIT., pp. 145-146, quoting Resolutions 
States General, Resolutions States of Holland.] 
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CHAPTER XLII 


Tue Archduke took the failure of Pecquius’ mission very quietly, 
although, as he pointed out, the Dutch were concentrating large 
forces, and, as there was nothing in Belgium to withstand them, 
great losses and disasters must be expected if a rupture took 
place, for they would certainly push on as hard as they could. He 
calmly proceeded to discuss with the French Resident the arrange- 
ments for withdrawing the French troops in the Dutch service, and 
proposed, if the negotiations about the Valtelline made any head- 
way, to arrange a convention with France for mutual assistance. 
He also told Lord Digby, who was staying at Brussels on his way 
through to Germany, that he was trying to conclude an armistice 
in the Palatinate in order to comply with King James’ wishes, as 
if a settlement were carried through upon this ground, it could be 
done with greater credit to Spain. Digby warmly welcomed his 
suggestion and not only instructed Trumbull to proceed at once 
to Spinola’s headquarters to ask for a truce for the Princes of the 
Union, but wrote to Carleton to beg him to advocate his scheme in 
Holland, as he knew that the States-General would certainly 
oppose any such settlement. He saw that England would now 
find Spain well disposed to support her in her diplomatic efforts 
and that he and Carleton must, therefore, support one another. 
[ Brussels, E. et G.,185. Archduke Albert to Philip ITT., 31 March, 
1621. London, S.P.0., S.P. For, Flanders 14. Digby to 
Carleton, 2 April, 1621. Do. Holland 100. Carleton to Calvert, 
10 April, 1621.] 

At the Hague it was believed that public opinion at Brussels 
was divided into two sections with regard to the Truce. One 
party, the Spanish one, had secured the appointment of Pecquius 
and had drawn up his instructions ; the other, that of the Arch- 
dukes, would have chosen a more conciliatory envoy and would 
have taken milder measures. Almost up to the last moment it 
was expected that the Archduke would send proposals to renew 
the Truce upon the old basis, and this hope was not given up until 
within two days of the date when it was to expire. It was 
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rumoured that a secret agent from Brussels had approached 
Maurice and had suggested that it should be extended on the basis 
of abandoning the India trade, reopening the Scheldt, and grant- 
ing liberty of Public Worship to the Catholics. The Prince had 
replied that these three points would cost three battles and had 
not even communicated the proposals to the States. [Zondon, 
S.P.0., 8.P.For. Holland 100. Carleton to Calvert, 30 March, 
10 April, 1621.] 

By the sixth of April the States General had given orders to 
their ships tc put to sea, and the frontier garrisons could only be 
held back with difficulty from breaking the Truce. Carleton 
wrote with great truth that the unanimity of al] the provinces in 
making war was due to Pecquius’ plain dealing in laying claim to 
a sovereignty which was despised by all, whereas, owing to the 
diversity of interests, more plausible proposals for a peace would 
have caused great disputes and confusion. Digby, who was, 
perhaps, less of a partisan, believed that ‘“ concerning Pecquius’ 
negotiation both sides were mistaken in one condition, but some 
months of war will make them understand one another better, 
and perhaps His Majesty will have more authority with them 
both.” [Do., Holland 100. Carleton to Herbert, etc., 16th 
April, 1621. Do., Flanders 14. Digby to Carleton, 2 April, 
1621.] Even Trumbull was forced to admit that the States’ 
reply to Pecquius was thought by some to be hasty and fiery, and 
that it might have produced better results had it been couched in 
more temperate language. [Do., Flanders, 14. Trumbull to 
Carleton, 28 May, 1621.] 

But the mischief was beyond remedy, The Truce expired 
on the ninth of April, 1621, and the sword then drawn between 
Spain and the United Provinces was not again sheathed until the 
thirtieth of January, 1648. For two months, it is true, both 
sides refrained from moving, fluctuating between negotiations 
and preparations, “like two dogs who have tried their teeth and 
sometimes lick one another and sometimes wrangle, but are loth 
to fasten on each other,” but for all the honest efforts of Spain, 
Maurice, whatever may have been his real wishes as to the renewal 
of the Truce upon the old terms, could not undo the result cf his 
intnigues. It is hard to say if he entered upon the contest with 
any hope of victory. His greatest admirers thought that the 
States, even if they were not assailed by the enemy, must inevit- 
ably sink under their own burden. [Do., Holland, 101. Carleton 
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to Buckingham, 30 May, do to Calvert, 11, 18 June, Do. to 
Buckingham, 1 July, 1621.] Maurice, however, was too well 
acquainted with James the First’s character to trust him with 
his secreta. The English envoys knew that Mme. de T’Serclaes 
kept “ trotting about” between the Hague and Brussels even 
after the Truce had officially expired. They did not know that 
she had informed the Archduke that Maurice had expressed great 
regret at all that had taken place, and wished the Truce should be 
prolonged. Nor were they aware that De Vic, an Auditor of the 
Belgian Treasury, who had been on a visit to Amsterdam, reported 
that if the demand for the public exercise of Catholic worship was 
dropped, terms could be arranged for the reopening of the Scheldt 
and that, upon that condition, the Dutch would renounce the 
right of making further conquests in the East Indies, and would 
agree not to trade for the future with the possessions of Spain 
without a license. The private celebration of Mass would be 
winked at. These proposals as to Religion had been approved of 
by Orange. [Brussels. HF. e G., 185, Archduke Albert to Philip 
IV., 30 April, 1621.] 

Nor was Philip IIT. less anxious to forward the course of Peace, 
but the Angel of Death was hovering round the writing-table of 
the King of Spain. Bassompierre who, early in March, had 
arrived as French Ambassador Extraordinary at Madrid, gives a 
vivid account of the last weeks of his life. According to the story 
which he has preserved, Philip III. died a victim to court etiquette. 

On the twenty-sixth of February the King was sitting writing 
near a brazier filled with lighted charcoal. The brazier grew red 
hot, and the heat struck him full in the face, but, though he was 
streaming with sweat, Philip III. went on calmly with his work. 
One of the gentlemen of the bedchamber, seeing how the heat dis- 
tressed him, asked the Duke of Alba, a lord of the bedchamber, to 
have the brazier removed. Unfortunately no one could give an 
order for its removal except the First Lord of the Bedchamber, the 
Duke of Uceda, who was absent inspecting some buildings. Before 
Uceda could arrive the King was in a fever. Erysipelas super- 
vened and, within a few hours, he was seriously ill. 

By the twenty-seventh of March, Philip III. was in the greatest 
danger. In vain, the image of Our Lady of Atocha, the peculiar 
patroness of the Royal House, was carried in procession through 
the streets followed by the Councils of State. Again, as they had 
done eighteen montha before, long trains of penitents marched 
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scourging themselves to the bone, as a ransom for their King. 
In vain the corpse of the sainted yeoman Isidore was placed by 
his bedside amid chanted litanies. In vain a crowned, anointed 
monarch vowed to build a chapel to a clown. The Blessed 
Sacrament was exposed on every altar in the town. But Philip 
the Third’s hour was come. On the twenty-ninth of March he 
took leave of his children. He implored the Prince of Spain to 
keep his old servants about him and specially recommended to his 
care hia father confessor and the Duke of Uceda. He then 
divided a large number of saintly relics amongst his children and 
signed a despatch in which he counselled the Archduke Albert to 
work for peace. In it he suggested that as the Dutch had with- 
drawn some of their troops from the Palatinate, the Spaniards 
should do the same. If the Prince of Orange was really acting 
straightforwardly, they should inform him of the channels through 
which they proposed to treat, so that, if he approved of them he 
might enter upon the business with greater zeal. It was whis- 
pered that the dying King, who possibly repented of his 
negotiations for the English marriage, had advised his son to 
marry his sister to the Emperor’s son. At Rome, and probably 
with good reason, the story was looked upon as doubtful. 

In any case there was no lack of intriguers round his dying 
bed. The Duke of Ossuna, who had been recalled in disgrace 
from his Viceroyalty at Naples, had, when he was bled, sent him 
costly presents as the customary “ blood fee”? from a Grandee. 
Amongst them was a royal sceptre of silver, ribbed and gilt, with 
which, said Ossuna, he hoped that his master would be crowned 
at Naples. Possibly the wish was looked upon as an ill-timed 
piece of irony, for Ossuna had been suspected of intriguing to 
make himself an independent sovereign. He died in prison. 

The King received extreme unction two hours after midnight 
on Tuesday, the thirtieth of March, whilst the clergy who thronged 
his chamber poured forth fervent prayers for the departing soul. 
That day the Council of State sat twice. During the night he 
grew rapidly worse, and at nine o’clock on the morning of March 
the thirty-first, he “ gave up his soul.”” Such was the death-bed 
of a King of Spain in the Seventeenth Century. [Bruseels, F, @ G. 
185, Philip III. to Archduke Albert, 29 March, 1621. Bassom- 

verre, Marshal de. Journal de ma Vie (Edition, Paris, Renouard, 
1873), Vol. II., pp. 239-240, Do, (Edition, Cologne, 1492), Vol. I., 
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Philip III. left Spain poor, but her poverty dated from 
the time of Charles V. Yet her political position was sound. 
Foreign and hostile observers were forced to confess that 
she had great power, and little opposition to contend with 
save from the United Provinces. Philip III. had done his 
best to keep her at peace. By Spinola’s advice he had 
refrained from accepting the perilous gift of Alsace, whilst 
Feria had attacked the Valtelline without hia knowledge. 
It was the refusal of Bavaria to hold against the Protestants 
those provinces upon which Spain depended for her com- 
munications with Flanders, which had forced upon him the 
war in the Palatinate, and, despite the intrigues of Popes, who 
sought to retain their power as Italian princes by weakening the 
House of Hapsburg, he had done his utmost to preserve a good 
understanding with France and England. It is true that he had 

led the Moriscoes from Spain at a moment when the new 
spirit which Ward and other renegades had breathed into the . 
coraairs of the North African coast, threatened to make the Turks 
the masters of the shores of the Western Mediterranean. Two 
generations later that champion of liberty, William III. hounded 
thousands of Irish Catholics into life-long exile, with far lesa 
excuse. Nor did Philip III, fail to respect the rights of the Cortes 
of Castile and the constitutions of Aragon and Catalonia. Lastly 
he never did anything to check the growth of religious toleration in 
the Belgian provinces. [TZurin, Spagna 17. Tarantaise to 
Duke, 31 March, 1621. London, 8.P.0., S.P. For., Holland, 101. 
Carleton to Calvert, 11 June, 1621, Cauchie, A. op. cit., pp. 117- 
118, Instructions to F. de Bagno, Archbishop of Patras, 1 May, 
1621. Times, Historians’, etc., op. cit., Vol. 1X., p. 517. Vol. X., 
pp. 231-232, p. 262.] 

Philip IV., who now succeeded to the throne as a lad of sixteen, 
was but little inclined to obey his father’s last injunctions to keep 
his old servanta about him. The Duke of Lerma was imprisoned 
in a moated grange at Alameda, and the Duke of Uceda was 
dismissed from his post as Firat Councillor and from the hcuse- 
hold, In their places he appointed as Prime Minister, D. Balthasar 
de Zufiiga, who had formerly been Ambassador in Germany, and 
whose nephew, D. Gaspar de Guzman, Count of Olivares, was his 
favourite and confidant. [Bassompierre (Paris ed.), op. cit., Vol. 
II, pp. 254-277.] ‘These changes seem to have passed off almost 
without comment. The rise and fall of royal favourites was no 
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new thing inSpain. [Brussels, E. et. G.,402. Frias to Archduke 
Albert, Madrid, 8 April, 1621.] 

It has been said that the renewal of the war with Holland 
was in the main due to Olivares, who was upon bad terms with 
Archduke Albert and who was eager to emulate the grandiose 
policy of Lerma. But of this there is no real proof. [Villa, R., 
op. cit., pp. 393-394.) 

It is true that when the new King heard of the reception which 
Pecquius had met with in Holland, he wrote with excusable irri- 
tation to Archduke Albert, ‘‘ Those people are so besotted with 
their liberty and are grown so insolent to deal with, so I under- 
stand, and are so outrageous in all their actions, that Y.R.H. has 
done very well to appeal to arms and to recall Marquis Spinola 
from the Palatinate. You showed great wisdom in arranging 
that he should conclude an armistice, particularly as the English 
Ambassador had asked you and the Princes of the Union to do 
so.” [Brussels, FE. e¢ G., 185. Philip IV. to Archduke Albert, 
22 April, 1621.] At the same time he promised that he would 
make some arrangement with the French about the Valtelline so 
that he might be free to assist him in Belgium. 

Both his father’s advisers and his own saw clearly enough that 
Spain could gain nothing by interfering in Germany, if by doing 
so she was to hamper herself in the Netherlands. Accordingly 
Spinola had already met the Princes of the Union on the twelfth 
of April at Mainz, in the presence of the Elector, and had con- 
cluded an armistice with them which was prolonged until the end 
of August. Under its terms the Protestants pledged themselves 
not to assist the Palatine, nor to send troops into Cleves and Juliers. 
On the other hand the execution of the Ban, at the request of the 
King of England, was suspended in that part of the Palatinate 
which was not yet occupied by the Spaniards, until after the 
end of the Diet, which was to be held at Ratisbon in June. Thus 
Spain got a free hand in Cleves and Juliers, which, in view of the 
rupture with the Netherlands, was a matter of the greatest 
importance to her interests. After signing the armistice Spinola 
handed over the command of the forces in the Palatinate to 
D. Gonzalo de Cordoba, and returned to Flanders, (Villa, 2. op. 
cit., pp. 395-399, Royal Academy of History, Madrid. “ Coloma’s 
Report,” cit., March, 1621. Ybarra, D. de, op. cit., Book III, 
pp. 403-417. ] 

In accordance with the policy which he had outlined to Arch- 
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duke Albert, the new King, on the twenty-fifth of April, 1621, 
concluded that treaty with France for the restoration of the 
Valtelline, which is known as the First Treaty of Madrid and which 
was destined to give rise to 80 many disputes. He informed the 
Archduke that he had been induced to sign it by the letter which 
the newly elected Pope, Gregory XV., had addressed to his father. 
[Brussels, FE. e G., 185, Philip [V. to Archduke Albert, 25 April, 
1621. Bassommerre, op. cit., Vol. II., pp. 7, & seqq.] 

Bassompierre had had his first audience with Philip IV. on the 
twenty-first of April, and at Louis XIII’s request, spoke to him 
about the affairs of Germany and recommended the Palatine to 
his goodwill The King, probably following the promptings of 
Zuiiiga, who was one of the first authorities of the day upon 
German affairs, replied that as for the German business he called 
God to witness that he was as anxious for the peace and welfare 
of Germany, as he was for his own. He, however, was not the 
master there. Germany was under the Emperor, and the Spanish 
troops were only acting as auxiliaries. He would do his utmost 
to induce the Emperor to conclude a peace upon fair terms, and 
he knew that his uncle was very anxious for one. As for the 
Palatine neither he nor any member of the House of Austria had 
any reason to feel well disposed towards him, but nevertheless 
the fact that the King, his brother-in-law, had spoken in his 
favour would be of great service to the Elector. [Bassompierre, 
op. cit., Vol. II., pp. 7, et seqq.] 

It would have been well for Europe, had her statesmen chosen 
to believe these plain words. The desire of Spain for Universal 
Monarchy had been buried in the grave of Philip II., and the 
understanding alleged to exist between the Pope, the Spaniard, 
and the Austrian was an idle tale. The Pope was, above all things 
an Italian prince; the Emperor, the master of Austria, was above 
all things anxious to make the Empire once more a living power 
both in Italy and in Germany, and he could not accomplish his 
dream without coming into collision in a thousand ways with the 
interests of Spain, whilst throughout Europe commercial rivalries 
were almost everywhere taking the place of those religious con- 
tests which for two generations had rent the world asunder. 
Holland and England might at any moment be at war about 
their fisheries or their Indian trade. To these facts Philip IV., 
even if he only saw them through the eyes of Zufiiga or Olivares, 
was keenly alive. But it was far from easy for diplomatists, who 
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had been schooled in the traditions of Catherine de Medicis, to 
believe that a King, and least of all the King of Spain, could 
speak the simple truth. If they were wrong it was not they 
who, in their own persons, would have to pay the penalty of 
theit unbelief. 

The new ruler of Spain, when he had had a few weeks to con- 
sider his position, would gladly have remained at peace with 
the Dutch. [Bassompierre, op. cit. Vol. II., pp. 274-275.] 

As soon as Philip IV. had learnt from Archduke Albert that 
Maurice had expressed his regrets at the insults which had 
been heaped upon Pecquius, he at once wrote to the Archduke 
that he was most anxious to push forward the negotiations 
which had been initiated by Mme. de T’Serclaes. What he 
was most afraid of was that Maurice’s zeal might be cooled 
because the Archduke had only promised him a reasonable 
recompense. Neither the Spanish nor the Belgian Government 
had, perhaps, any reason to suppose that the Prince of Orange 
would show himself squeamish as to his own interests. In his 
dealings with the Arminians and, above all, in his treatment 
of Barneveldt, he had acted like an opportunist even as regards 
the religion to which he was supposed to be attached, and he 
was believed by many of his fellow-countrymen, even amongst 
those who supported the war with Spam, to be aiming in reality 
at the sovereignty of the provinces, which he hoped to obtain 
through their civil discords. The Arminian faction was once 
more raising its head, and was strengthened by the general 
discontent caused by the new imposta which had been rendered 
necessary by the war. [Brussels, E. e G. 185, Philip IV. to 
Archduke Albert, 16 May, 1621. Reigersborch, N. van, 
“ Brieven”’ (Amsterdam, Johannes Miller, 1901). P. 1, Reigers- 
borch to Grotius, Amsterdam, October, 1621.] 

Consequently, Maurice was believed to be inclined to peace, 
and the Archduke thought himself justified in suspending active 
operations in the field until he could receive fresh instructions 
from Spain. In the meantime he urged Philip to oblige Eng- 
land by restoring the Palatinate. [Brussels, H. e G. 185, Arch- 
duke Albert to Philip IV., 4 May, 1621. London, S.P.0., S.P. 
For., Holland, 100, Carleton to Calvert, 21 April, 1621.] 

No sooner had Spinola arrived at Brussels than he sent through 
Mme. de T’Serclaes an unsigned communication to Maurice 
in which he expressed his wish to see the Truce renewed. In 
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reply Maurice said that he should be glad if a proposal were 
made to renew it upon its existing basis, and would leave it 
to the States to decide upon such a proposal. (London, S.P.O., 
S.P. For, Holland, 101, Carleton to Calvert, 30 May, 1621.] 
In June he again repeated his offer and, at the same time, gave 
& positive assurance that a favourable answer would be returned, 
if Mme. de T’Serclaes could bring back a definite offer upon these 
lines. [Do. Holland, 101, Carleton to Calvert, 11 June, 1621.] 

On this the Archduke again urged Philip IV. to conclude the 
Truce, as the financial position was desperate, and Boisschot 
reported that the French offers of help were nothing but fair 
words. He added that he had asked Maurice to send a com- 
missioner to treat with them at Liege, but that the Prince had 
refused to do so unless they would send him beforehand a pledge 
in writing that both the King of Spain and they themselves 
would sanction any agreement which might be arrived at there, 
as the feeling which had been aroused in the Provinces by Pee- 
quius’ mission was still very bitter. To this the Archduke had 
replied that as it was only their intention to propose a Truce, 
the question as to Sovereignty need not be raised. The Prince 
of Orange considered the very mention of the word “ Sov- 
ereignty” as all but an insult, and, therefore, concealed these 
proposals from the States, who, as he well knew, were sharply 
divided as to the continuation of the Truce, of which some Prov- 
inces were warmly in favour, whilst others were as eager for 
war. He, therefore, refused to send any answer in writing through 
Mme. de T’Serclaes, unless she could bring something more 
definite from the Archduke. At the same time he was in con- 
stant, though secret, communication with an agent of Spinola’s, 
who was at the Hague on a mission to secure the return of some 
Dunkirk vessels which had been seized by the Dutch cruisers, 
and who openly said that the Archduke and Spinola would 
prefer peace to war. Severely though the States were suffering 
under the burden of the contest, they remained on the defensive, 
whilst the Spaniards, who were drawing together their forces 
between the Maas and the Rhine, were waiting to see the out- 
come of the Diet at Ratisbon, Thus the issues as to peace or 
war still remained in the balance. 

On the seventeenth of July an express arrived at the Hague 
with the news that Archduke Albert had died at Brussels four 
days before. At the first moment Carleton, like most of the 
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Dutch statesmen, seems to have thought that his death would 
cause little alteration in affairs except to keep things as they were 
until the Belgian Government could communicate with Spain. 
In reality the last hopes of peace had vanished with the Arch- 
duke’s life, and, but three weeks later, Maurice gave permission 
to all the garrisons upon the frontiers to do their worst upon the 
enemy. Would that war have broken out, if the Prince had 
dealt straightforwardly with the Archduke? [London, S.P.O., 
S.P. For., Holland, 101, Carleton to Calvert, 2,17 July, 9 August, 
1621. Brussels, E. et G. 185, Archduke Albert to Philip IV., 
21 June, 1621.] 
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CHAPTER XLII 


’ Tue death of Archduke Albert on the thirteenth of July, 1621, 
three months after that of his brother-in-law Philip III, was 
the real commencement of the second war between Spain and - 
the United Provinces, 

To the Archduke Death came as a friend, to Spain and to the 
Netherlands as their direst foe. Albert had always been a 
friend to peace. When Viceroy of Portugal he had done his 
utmost to pave the way for a union of hearts between two bitterly 
hostile peoples: he had given a truce of twelve years to the 
Netherlands, and it almost seemed as if, when framing it, he 
had foreseen the exact term of his life, for the truce expired 
almost at the same instant as he ceased to live. From his youth 
he had been a trusted confidant of his uncle Philip II., but he 
had imbibed but little of Philip’s intolerant zeal for Religion. 
Yet during the truce the religious interests of the obedient 
provinces were his nearest care: he inspired their ministers 
with a new spirit, and though he relied greatly upon the support 
of the religious orders, he filled the chief ecclesiastical offices 
with the flower of the parish priests. The fires of the Inquisi- 
tion were quenched for ever in Brabant and Flanders. Protest- 
ant congregations were tolerated at Antwerp, and heretics in 
Limburg were allowed to shield themselves behind the privileges 
of the province against the persecutions of a foreign tribunal 
at Liege. 

German though he was by birth, he was most temperate in 
eating and drinking, very patient in his temper and moderate 
in his language. 

He worked so hard that he allowed himself but three hours 
relaxation in the day, which he spent in the Infanta’s company, 
and was so successful in his civil administration that it was a 
proverb that whereas the King before the rebellion was half 
ie. of all the Netherlands, he was now whole lord of half of 
them, 

Clear and cool-headed to the last, only a quarter of an hour 
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before he died he settled some most pressing business with the 
greatest judgment and showed when at his last agony that his 
intellect and perception were greater than those of men of talent 
in good health, His one fault was that he was harsh and austere 
in manner and rarely displayed gratitude or generosity to those 
who served him best. 

Such was the Archduke Albert as he appeared to the outside 
world. Few, indeed, knew that he had another side to his char- 
acter. He was passionately devoted to the Infanta with the 
intellect if not with the heart, and exercised no act of authority 
but with the sanction of her ripe judgment. Out of deference 
for his weaknesses his wife concealed her power over him, but 
the husband never forgot that the woman to whom he owed 
the sovereignty of the Netherlands had been the most trusted 
adviser of her father Philip ‘ the Prudent.” 

It was only when the Archduke had been laid to rest in his 
stately tomb at St. Gudule that the world was allowed to know 
that Isabella had never for 2 moment allowed the sceptre to 
fall from her hand and that it was only for the sake of her people 
that when she became their Governor she drew aside the veil 
which had shrouded her married life. 

Two hours before he died the Archduke expressed a wish to 
his wife that she would assume the government of the provinces, 
She consented to do so, and accordingly took the cath to the 
Provinces in the name of the King of Spain. Few, indeed, 
remembered that the original donation of the sovereignty to 
Albert and Isabella was drawn in such terms that it reverted to 
Spain on the death of either of them. Such, however, was the 
case. As the Marquis of Bedmar, writing from Brussels on the 
day on which the Infanta announced her assumption of the Gov- 
ernment, very justly pcinted out, this fact would oblige Philip 
1V. to remodel his whole policy upon entirely new lines. 

Well would it have been for Spain if her King had refused to 
receive back again the fatal dowry which Mary of Burgundy 
had brought to Maximilian of Hapsburg and which Maximilian’s 
son had given to Castile. Had the Belgians been left to them- 
selves they might have sunk into a feeble folk, independent 
because they were kept apart from their northern kinsmen 
in the United Provinces by commercial jealousies and religious 
differences, Once Belgium was reunited with the Spanish 
Crown, Spain could only retain it at the cost of involving the 
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Iberian Peninsula, which Nature had thought to bar off from 
Europe by the Pyrenees, in all the conflicts which convulsed 
her central and her northern Jands. Spain gained nothing from 
her Belgian possessions, yet she sacrificed her wealth to retain 
them for the sake of her prestige. 

After the Archduke had drawn his last breath, the Infanta 
retired into an upper story of the palace where she shut herself 
up in seclusion for some weeks, during which all the bells in 
Brussels tolled for three hours daily. For four days his body, 
which by his own wish was clothed in the habit of an order of 
Reformed Franciscans, lay in state upon a splendid bed in the 
great chapel of the palace. It was then enclosed in a leaden 
coffin inscribed with a pompous epitaph, and placed in the private 
chapel, where it remamed for eight months, until the prepara- 
tions for the state funeral could be completed. It was not until 
the twenty-eighth of August that the Infanta came down from 
her retirement and occupied her usual apartment where she gave 
sudience to the Councils of State, to some members of her house- 
hold, and to various foreign envoys amongst whom was Trumbull. 

During the next few weeks many ambassadors from abroad 
charged with messages of condolence were received by the In- 
fanta. James the First was a great admirer of the Governor 
of the Netherlands whose portrait was placed in a conspicuous 
position in one of the most splendid saloons at Hampton Court, 
ie the mission from England was not the least welcome amongst 
them. 

Thanks to the privations of his early life, the King of Great 
Britain was at all times thrifty except where his favourites were 
concerned, and to save charges to the Privy Purse the post of 
envoy extraordinary to Brussels was put up to tender. Sir 
Henry Rich had offered to undertake the business for £800, 
but Lord Chaworth, who was anxious for an Irish Viscounty, 
was willing to go for less, As, besides his formal mission of 
condolence, he was instructed to second Digby in his efforts to 
secure the recovery of the Palatinate, it seems strange that a 
man sent upon an important diplomatic errand should have 
been selected chiefly on the grounds of economy. On his arrival 
at Brussels Chaworth at once sent to ask for an audience with 
the Infanta, who consented to receive him upon the following 
day. The choice of a mourning suit had cost the envoy much 
anxious thought. Upon reflection he had chosen one of rug 
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baize, which was the material used at the Spanish Court for 
mourning during winter, but had had it made up in the English 
style. It “was thought good and wrought great acceptance 
at Brussels.” His English tailors had advised him to get a 
“ Permixtion ” or mixture uncottoned and to have it cottoned 
for mourning on both sides. Both he and his son, however, 
wore “syde cloaks and cassocks” of the baize whilst their 
breeches were made of seventeen yards of large and very fine 
stuff at six shillings and eight pence a yard, costing in all £5 13s. 
4d. His gentlemen and servants were all dressed like himself 
except that the gentlemen wore ruffs. His spurs were varnished. 

Thus attired Lord Chaworth set out for the Palace, escorted 
by Count Emden, a Knight of the Fleece. On being introduced 
into Her Highness’ presence he and his son, who had learnt court 
courtesies from the “dancer” in London at the cost of ten 
shillings, made due reverences, and then the ambassador de- 
livered his speech of condolence in the form of a very well worded 
message from his master. The Infanta accepted it most kindly 
and then asked him many questions about the King and the 
Prince and afterwards about his own journey, Mr. Trumbull 
acting as interpreter. Thereafter he presented the twelve lags 
men who were in attendance upon him, and then making Her 
Highness reverencea as he went from her, turned to the right 
hand, saluted with one courtesy the Pope’s nuncio and the 
Spanish ambassador, both of whom were standing covered in her 
presence, passed on, turned to the other side, and saluted the 
ladies, of whom there were twenty-two of great quality, with 
several courtesies. This done the ambassador marched away 
and at once wrote down everything which had passed at the 
audience. His amusing diary, indeed, was destined to be the 
only outcome of his mission which was of the slightest importance. 

It was not until the month of March, 1622, that the Arch- 
duke’s remains were borne to their last resting place in St, 
Gudule. On the eleventh of that month the coffin was moved 
back from the private chapel into the Great Chapel which was 
hung with black cloth embroidered with the Archduke’s arms. 
Vespers were performed, and were attended by all the great 
officers of state, the court, and the foreign envoys. Next morn- 
ing all who were to walk in the procession assembled at daybreak 
headed by the King-at-Arms: the nobles met in the great 
hall of the palace, the ecclesiastics in the church on the Couden- 
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bourg. All the streets through which the cortége was to pass 
were railed in on both sides, with wooden balustrades painted 
black, behind which stood two lines of burgesses bearing wax 
torches in their hands. The houses were hung with black and 
with escutcheons blazoned with the archducal arms, At a 
given signal the procession moved off. It was headed by two 
court officials who were followed by the city trainbands with 
their flags and with arms reversed. Behind the trainbands 
walked the Master of the Ceremonies of the Church of St. 
Gudule, and after him four hundred poor men in hoods, carry- 
ing torches ornamented with two shields of arms. Next to them 
came the Court Chaplains, the beadle, the mendicant orders 
with their banners and a throng of secular clergy, amongst whom 
were the Archbishops of Malines and Cambray, eight bishops, 
and thirty abbots. The whole of the Archduke’s household 
down to the footmen and the scullions followed, with his horses, 
an officer carrying his banner, and the banners of the towns, 
provinces, lordships, duchies, marquisates, counties, and baronies 
in the Netherlands borne by standard-bearers with plumes 
waving in their hats and mounted upon superbly caparisoned 
horses. 

Next came some cars, on which were emblems and allegorical 
representations and the gentlemen of his household bearing his 
standard, sword, helmet, pennon, coat of mail, and shield. 
Three heralds preceding the nobles, who carried his collar of the 
Fleece, his state sword, and his crown upon richly embroidered 
cushions, walked behind his charger. 

The great officers of the Archduke’s household came next, 
amongst them being Marquis Spinola, upon whom all eyes were 
turned, who, as Lord Steward, walked before the Funeral Car, The 
corners of the mort cloth were held up by great nobles, one of them 
being Count Egmont the descendant of the murdered patriot. 
It was followed by the Papal Nuncio and the Spanish Ambas- 
sador, the latter being that Alfonso de Ja Cueva, Marquis of 
Bedmar, who was to be the curse of the obedient Provinces 
during the Infanta’s rule. Then came the burghermaster 
and the baillies of Brussels with the officers of the Privy Chamber 
whose duty it was to place the coffin upon the hearse and remove 
it at the Church. After them came eight Knights of the Fleece, 
the Councillors of State and the higher magistrates. The cortége 
was closed by the archers and halberdiers of the guard. 
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The drums beat funeral marches as the long procession wound 
its way down the hilly streets between the many storied black 
draped houses to the entrance of the square before St. Gudule. 
Here a raised gangway had been built leading to the great door 
of the church, and along it walked the funeral train. 

The lofty pile was hung with black, veiled with crape em- 
broidered with the Archduke’s arms. Thousands of tapers were 
burning in the nave and choir, and in every arch were placed 
crowned A’s shaped into candelabra. The nave was barricaded 
on both sides with wooden balustrades studded with iron nails 
to keep back the crowd. 

Mass was said by the Archbishop of Malines, who, as Primate 
of Belgium had been requested to do so, despite the claims 
advanced by the Archbishop of Cambray on account of the far 
greater antiquity of his see. He was assisted by two abbota. 
The funeral sermon was preached by the Abbot of Orval. At the 
offertory the standard-bearers lowered their standards to the 
slope before the catafalque and the altar and lined up beside 
the coffin whilst the decorations of the dead prince were being 
placed upon it by their bearers. The absolution, during which 
four bishops stood at the corners of the pall, reciting prayers, 
was then pronounced. Finally the coffin was placed upon an 
iron grating in a vault before the high altar which was closed 
in the presence of the Archbishop of Malines and his clergy. 
The ceremony, which had begun at dawn, only ended at seven 
in the evening. Its splendours have been handed down to us 
in engravings by some of the first artists of that day. 

Archduke Albert had left money for twenty-five thousand 
masses to be said for his soul. These masses were duly sung, 
but only a trifling sum reached the hands of the poor priests 
by whom they were performed; the balance was kept back 
by the Lord Almoner. Such incidents show what the standard 
of morality was at the Archduke’s court, when public monies 
were concerned. ; 

The burghers who, torch in hand, lined the streets, must have 
seen the pageant pass with mingled feelings. So poor waa the 
Infanta that she saw no possibility of complying with Philip's 
request that she should repay the thirty-seven thousand ducata 
[£11,000], which were owing to the City of Brussels by the army, 
and for the repayment of which the municipality had petitioned 
the King. Yet, in the very week in which he had received their 
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petition, Philip [V., when standing godfather to the son of his 
minister, D. Balthasar de Zufiiga, gave the child a Commandery 
of Leon, with a rental of ten thousand ducuats [£3,000], whilst the 
Infanta herself could lavish uncounted gold upon the trappings 
of a funeral. But the Brussels burghers counted for little in the 
Infanta’s council-chamber, and their faces were unknown to the 
hallebardiers who waited in the antechambers of the Palace at 
Madrid. (Brussels, E @ G.,185. Infanta to Philip IV., 26 July ; 
22, 24 September. Do. 186, 14, 28 October; 4, 29 November ; 
8, 17 December, 1621. Philip IV. to Infanta, 11 September; 20 
October, 26 November, 1621. Cauchie op. cit. “ Instructions to 
F. del Bagno, Archbishop of Patras, 1 May, 1621, Villa, R., 
op. cit., quoting. Stmancas, Estado, leg., 2,310. Bedmar to 
Philip [V., Brussels, 26 July, 28 August, 1621. For Archduke 
Albert’s Funeral, “ La Gazette de Bruxelles, 26 Novembre, 1905, 
Supplement, “ Funérailles de Prince,” compiled in part from 
E’ Histoire de Bruzelles, by MM. Henne and Wauters. Kempe 
A, J. “The Loseley MSS.” (London, Murray, 1835.) Lord 
Chaworth’s Embassy to Brussels, 1621.] 
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CHAPTER XLIII 


Dupre the Infanta’s retirement from the world Mme. de T’Ser- 
claes had not been idle. On the seventh of September, she re- 
turned from Holland to Brussels and reported that although the 
negotiation was beginning to be suspected at the Hague, Maurice 
asked that the Spanish terms for a truce should be sent to him 
anonymously, so that he might induce the States to put forward 
their own. The obstacles to an arrangement were by no means 
insurmountable. Though the people of Amsterdam, whose pros- 
perity was the outcome of the ruin of the southern port, were 
bitterly opposed to the opening of the Scheldt to the shipping of 
Antwerp, such a measure might well bring some advantage to the 
Zealanders, It was thought that the Dutch would give up their 
trade with the West Indies, but that they would cling to their 
East Indian trade at all costs. No formal arrangement could 
be made as to the public exercise of Catholic worship, but it would 
be winked at in private. Isabella had not the powers to put 
forward any terms without referring to her nephew, and she at 
once communicated with Madrid. The King, indeed, had already 
written to her to approve of a negotiation for a truce, as he thought 
that better terms might now be obtained. As regards the ques- 
tion of the Palatinate he was less decided. Before the Archduke’s 
death Philip had instructed Ofiate to support the transfer of the 
Electorate to Bavaria privately, and not to raise any objections 
if the Marquisate of Burgau, which was a Hapsburg appanage, 
were given to Maximilian as a compensation for lands in the Lower 
Palatinate. If, however, it became necessary to treat with the 
Palatine, Ofiate must throw over the Bavarians with regard to 
the Electorate. Thus at the very beginning of his reign the young 
ruler entered upon a course which sooner or later was destined to 
bring upon him the enmity of one of the most powerful German 
princes, The Infanta, it is true, in view of her growing difficul- 
ties advised her nephew to make peace with Frederick, even 
though the Bavarians might raise objections. The Palatine, as 
she pointed out, was supported by his father-in-law, who had 
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sent Digby on a mission to Vienna and had ordered him to 
visit Brussels on his way thither. This mission, she wrote, made 
her very anxious. The powers given to her by the Emperor did 
not authorise her to conclude a truce without the assent of 
Bavaria, and it was very doubtful whether Maximilian would give 
it. In short it was abundantly evident even at this early stage 
of the war that Bavaria controlled the situation. 

Despite these diplomatic negotiations the war both in the 
Netherlands and the Palatimate was once more waking into life. 
Early in July Maurice had refused to send a representative to 
Liege to negotiate for a truce on the ground that the campaign 
was in progress. Spinola, it is true, had arranged with the Princes 
of the Union in the previous April that they would not send any 
assistance to Cleves and Juliers and had thus got # free hand in 
territories of great strategic value. In return, the Spaniards had 
agreed, that until the session of the Diet at Ratisbon was over, 
they would not interfere with those portions of the Lower Palati- 
nate which they had not yet occupied. By this arrangement 
Spinola had been enabled to return to Flanders with eight thou- 
sand foot and two thousand five hundred horse, but he had left 
Don Gonzalo de Cordoba with eight thousand men to protect 
the territories of the Catholic princes, especially those of the 
Bishop of Spires, against Vere the Palatine’s English general who 
was still holding Heidelberg. 

Spinola was encamped near Wesel to observe Maurice when the 
news reached Brussels that Vere had attacked and plundered the 
lands of Spires, and that Cordoba had in consequence seized the 
Castle of Stein, which commanded an important passage across 
the Rhine. Vere retired, whereupon the Duke of Bavaria invaded 
the Upper Palatinate and ordered Cordoba to advance eastwards 
through the Lower. The incident occurred at a most unfortunate 
moment. M. René de Chalon, a Frenchman, who was acting in 
the Imperial interest, had just induced Count Earnest Mansfeldt 
to return to his allegiance to the Empire. Digby who had been 
treating for a Suspension of hostilities at Vienna, had persuaded 
Ferdinand IJ., who was anxious for peace, to send him to Spinola 
to request the Marquis to support the negotiations at Brussels. 
The Emperor was of opinion that as the Infanta was a woman she 
might without any loss of honour make concessions which neither 
he himself nor Spain could think of granting. Unfortunately 
when on his way to Flanders, Digby atopped at Heidelberg, 
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Weary as the Palatine’s courtiers were of the war, they yet could 
not make up their minds to renounce the objects for which they 
had so long contended. They, therefore, inspired the English 
envoy with grave doubts as to the Emperor’s good faith, basing 
their arguments upon the presence of the Bavarian forces in the 
Upper Palatinate and upon the Duke’s negotiations with Mansfeldt, 
of whom they were extremely afraid. Digby, in his wish to please 
the English Parliament, whose members, zealous as they were in 
their support of the Palatine, were, as a rule, singularly ignorant 
as to Continental affairs, forgot his obligations not only to the 
Emperor but to his own master and undertook to persuade Mans- 
feldt to break off the negotiations. TheCount who was eager to 
retain an independent command, even though it was only over 
an army of thieves and beggars, greedily swallowed Digby’s 
assurances of English support, consented to throw over his agree- 
ment with Bavaria though the treaty was just ready for sealing 
and promised to join Vere at Heidelberg. Under these circum- 
stances it was hardly to be expected that Digby would succeed in 
coming to terms with Spinola. The Emperor, indeed, as soon as 
he had learnt what had passed, withdrew from the Infanta the 
powers which he had given her to treat, and when Digby arrived 
at Brussels, he received but a cold welcome both from the Spanish 
Ministers and the Imperial Agent who did not scruple to tell the 
English envoy that if he had been in his master’s service, he would, 
when he returned home, have found himself the shorter by s head. 
Such is the story told by Lord Chaworth, who went, as has been 
said, to Brussels in the following October to convey to the Infanta 
James the First’s condolences, and who only received from her 
vague assurances of her zeal for the cause of peace and the restora- 
tion of the Palatine, mingled with regrets that the Emperor had 
abrogated the powers which he had given her. The story is prob- 
ably a true one. Lord Chaworth was a dependant of Buckingham 
and their knowledge of Digby’s treacherous conduct during these 
negotiations would explain the mistrust with which both the 
Prince of Wales and Buckingham came to regard him during their 
visit to Madrid two years later. The consequences of Maximilian’s 
ill-will to Spain were destined to display themselves both in his 
envoy Khevenhiiller’s opposition to the English-Spanish match, 
and in his attitude in the Councils, both of the Empire and of the 
Catholic League, when any measures were proposed which could 
serve her interests, 
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Maurice’s proposals for a truce were despatched on the 
twenty-first of August, but Philip IV. did not receive them until 
the middle of October. As he told the Infanta it seemed clear 
that they must have been sent off with the approval of the Dutch, 
for otherwise Mme. de T’Serclaes would not have been allowed to 
come and go so openly. It would be best for them, however, 
not to let the Dutch see that they were aware of this and to presa 
on the war with the utmost vigour. That the Dutch should have 
offered for the first time to tolerate Catholicism showed how 
anxious they must be for a Truce. He could well understand 
that it would be an advantage to Zealand if the Scheldt were 
opened, and that as the United Provinces held nothing in the 
West Indies, they would willingly consent not to trade there. 
He might possibly be willing to hand over to them two or three 
places in the East Indies, if they would give up the rest. The 
Infanta might negotiate for a truce upon these terms. It might 
be as well that she should employ as few words as possible when 
she let Maurice know this, so that he might not see that Spain was 
anxious for a truce, and might remain under the impression that 
the total abandonment of the East India Trade and the public 
exercise of the Catholic Religion would be asked for. As war had 
broken out there would be no necessity for mentioning the Truce 
of 1609 or for raising the question of the Sovereignty of the 
Provinces. Every step in the negotiations was to be referred to 
him and they were not to be broken off without his orders. The 
one essential point was that the West India trade should be 
abandoned. 

As the Emperor was so desirous of peace that he had not only 
shown Lord Digby his commission to the Infanta, but also copies 
of his private communications with her, it is possible that but for 
Digby’s folly, to use no harsher term, peace might now have been 
made both in the Netherlands and in Germany. 

The Infanta, in her reply, assured Philip that she would treat 
in such a way that the Dutch would not suspect that she was eager 
for peace. In the meantime she advised the King to accept an 
offer which had been made by some English merchants to fit 
out privateers against Dutch commerce, as it would thus be 
possible to put pressure upon them which would be keenly felt, 
In Holland things were not going well. Many thought, indeed, 
that Maurice and his Gomarist friends proposed to use the existing 
distress as a lever to enable him to attain to the Sovereignty 
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through civil discords : others believed that the danger from the 
enemy would frustrate any such designs, In the meantime their 
finances were becoming exhausted. To impose any fresh taxa- 
tion seemed all but impossible, and no steps were being taken to ~ 
conciliate the Arminian party. 

Cordoba was besieging Frankenthal, but was forced to with- 
draw his forces by the approach of Mansfeldt and-Vere. A few 
weeks later he was joined by Tilly and crossed the Neckar and 
advanced against Heidelberg. He was, however, recalled by 
urgent orders from the Infanta, which she had despatched upon 
hearing that England had declared openly in favour of the Pala- 
tine, and went into winter quarters at Oppenheim. 

The wishes of England were, indeed, the guiding star of Philip, 
as well as of the Infanta, at least so far as their policy with regard 
to the Palatinate was concerned. In consequence of Vere’s 
succeases the King had instructed Gondomar to continue to nego- 
tiate for the English Match in London, for, whatever may have 
been his real intentions as to that project, he knew that it was 
vital for Spain to have the use of English guns and English priva- 
teers against the Dutch. The great foundries for bronze cannon 
were those of the Weald of Sussex, although a few could be 
obtained in Denmark. The pieces most in demand were demi- 
cannon, firing balls weighing between eighteen and twenty pounds, 
demi-culverins with shot between ten and twelve pounds, shakers 
with balls of seven or eight pounds, and mortars with stone balls 
weighing from fourteen to fifteen pounds. Ships of from three 
hundred and fifty to four hundred tons burden, of which there 
were many owned by English traders, could be usefully em- 
ployed in cruising off the mouths of the Dutch rivers. Then, as 
always, the geographical position and the resources of England 
made her friendship indispensable to any power which had 
interests in the Netherlands. 

Contrary to Philip’s expectations Mme. de T’Serclaes found 
reason to believe that his proposals would not be well received at 
the Hague, but the Infanta was forced to say that she had not the 
power to modify them. Maurice, it is true, disclaimed all thought 
of private advantage and was not averse to peace. He plainly 
said, however, that it would be useless to propose a conference 
at Liege, unless he was made acquainted beforehand with the 
terms which would be proposed. As for the Kast India Trade 
he believed that the States only wished to trade with places 
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which were not held by Spain so that they might not trespass 
upon her Indian possessions, As things stood in the United 
Provinces it would only be possible to tolerate the exercise of 
Catholic worship in private. The navigation of the Scheldt 
might be thrown open if dues were paid upon the goods. To 
avoid reopening the question of the Sovereignty it would be 
necessary to treat for the prolongation of the Truce of 1609. If 
the Infanta would send him a letter signed by herself, containing 
these proposals, he would lay it before an Assembly of the States 
General, the Provincial States, and the Town Councils so as to 
avoid endless discussion. He believed that if the Truce was once 
extended, the war would never be resumed. Count Henry of 
Nassau was also anxious to avoid war. It had begun to be sus- 
pected at Amsterdam that negotiations were in progress and 
their deputies in his camp had spoken to him on the subject. He 
had therefore told his secretary to inform Mme. de T’Serclaes 
that the Infanta must send him something definite. Maurice, 
indeed, seemed to be apprehensive that the Spanish Court did not 
really wish to treat, and so, in order to remove this false impres- 
sion, the Infanta asked Philip to allow the following proposals to 
be sent through her agent. 

“ Tf the States General retain the East India trade and all the 
places which they at present hold in the East Indies, allow the 
Catholic Religion to be exercised publicly and open the Scheldt, 
negotiations may be opened for a Truce. 

“Tf they give up their trade with the Hast Indies, permit the 
public exercise of the Catholic Religion and open the Scheldt, 
“Lee may be opened for a prolongation of the existing 

ce. 

Thus the States could only avoid a discussion as to the 
‘* Sovereignty ” question by giving up their East India trade. It 
seems inconceivable that such importance should have been 
attached to these diplomatic quibbles, both at Madrid and 
Brussels, unless it was thought that by keeping this question in 
suspense, it might be possible to restore Spanish rule in the 
United Provinces at some future time, for so long as Spain had 
not renounced her sovereign rights over them, she could always 
claim the assistance of the Empire to put down their rebellion 
against her authority. 

The Brussels Government were, indeed, not without hopes 
that the provinces might yet be recovered. The Dutch, it is true, 
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believed that if the remittances from Spain were delayed, mutinies 
might again break out amongst the forces in the obedient Nether- 
lands. Their own financial position, on the other hand was going 
from bad to worse. At the commencement of the war their 
public debt amounted to 4,893,390 florins (£407,782) and, when 
the new levies were completed, their annual expenditure would 
amount to 2,159,800 florins (£179,983). Yet, for all their new 
levies, they could not guard their frontier provinces against the 
Spanish raiders, They spent 300,000 florins (£25,000) a year upon 
the fortifications of Sluis alone, whilst the pay of each company 
of one hundred and fifty men came to 26,000 florins (£2,166) for 
that time. Their trade by sea, “the very body, soul, and life 
blood ” of their commonwealth, which without it could not exist, 
and which was their one weapon against their foes, was grievously 
hampered by the privateers. The conduct money for convoys 
was heavy and was not regularly paid. The rates of insurance 
were far higher than they had been before the truce and stood 
at fourteen per cent. for sea-going vessels and ten per cent. for 
coasters, a clear proof that Spinola was fully justified in placing 
great reliance upon his fleet of cruisers, Such was the 
information which Pecquius had obtained from a friendly 
member of the States General and which is partly confirmed 
7: the despatches addressed to Calvert by Carleton from the 


ague. 

By the middle of December Maurice had gone into winter 
quarters: Borgia was lying with a large force near Sluis to 
cover West Flanders: Spinola was blockading Juliers. In the 
Palatinate, however, things were not looking well for the Span- 
iards. The Infanta decided that a Suspension of Hostilities 
should be concluded there in order to prevent the Spanish forces 
from being overwhelmed by the Protestants and at the same 
time set them free to assist the Emperor elsewhere. Such was 
the position of affairs at the end of the year 1621. 

[Brussels, FE. et G. 185, Philip IV. to Ofiate, 8 July, 1621. 
De. to Infanta, 11 September, 1621. Infanta to Philip IV., 
26 July ; 22, 24 September, 1621. Do. 186, Philip IV. to In- 
fanta, 20 October, 26 November, 1621. Infanta to Philip IV., 
14, 28 October, 4, 29 November, 8, 17 December, 1621. London, 
S.P.0., 8.P. For., Holland, 102, Carlton to Calvert, 15 September, 
21 October, 1621, 

Cauchie, op. cit., “ Instructions to F. del Bagno, Archbishop 
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of Patras, 1 May, 1621.” Kempe, A. J., op. cit., “ Lord Cha- 
worth’s Embassy to Brussels, 1621 (note).” Reigersborch, 
N. Van, op. cit., Villa R. op. cit., quoting Simancas, Estado, 
Leg. 2,310. Bedmar to Philip IV., 26 July, 28 August, 1621. 
Ybarra, D. de, op. cit. Book IV., pp. 429-480.] 
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CHAPTER XLIV 


In the year 1621, when the second period of the Eighty Years 
War opened, James I. had been on the throne of England for 
eighteen yeara as the ruler of a kingdom which, in those days, 
already ranked amongst the first powers in Europe from its 
geographical position, and its accumulated wealth [Zsmes, 

“ Historians’, etc.,” op. cit., vol. XIX., p. 484, Note 1, quoting 
Gardiner, S. R] 

But, in themselves, his dominions were but insignificant as 
compared with those of Spain or of the Grand Turk. In Europe, 
they included the Bnitish Isles and their dependencies ; in Africa 
since 1588 the African Company had owned a small settlement 
upon the Gambia; in Asia, the East India Company held a few 
acres at Surat, the starting place of the Indian pilgrimages to 
Mecca, and carried on the spice trade from their factory at Ban- 
tam in Java, despite the constant hostility of the Portuguese and 
Dutch. [Times Historians’, etc., op. cit., vol. XXII, p. 43. 
Do., Gazetteer, op. cit., p. 111, Bantam.] In America, it is true, 
in virtue of the discoveries some hundred and twenty years before 
by John Cabot, the Crown of England claimed possession of the 
island of Newfoundland, to which her fishermen resorted from 
the porta of her western counties, and of the vast continent of 
North America, then for the most part unpeopled deserts, extend- 
ing northwards from the boundaries of Florida to the Pole, and 
westwards from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The French, however, 
disputed her title to Canada in right of the explorations which 
Verrazzano had carried out for Francis I.; the Spaniards had 
never sanctioned the intrusion of any other nation into the world 
which they held by Pope Alexander the Sixth’s grant, and the 
Dutch had settled in that island of Manhattan which was one day 
to be New York. 

Two English colonies were already established in North 
America. To the Virginia Company James I. had granted the 
Atlantic coastline from Passamaquoddy Bay, which is still the 
boundary between Maine and New Brunswick on the north, to 
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Cape Fear in what is now North Carolina on the south, to hold 
of the Kentish manor of East Greenwich, a condition which in the 
far future was to furnish English lawyers with a justification 
for imposing taxes upon the American colonists by a vote of the 
British Parliament. In the southern portion of this vast region 
a settlement had been established on the James River, in which 
about twelve hundred settlers were cultivating the tobacco which 
was imported as the choicest of luxuries into every European 
capital, from Madrid to Copenhagen. The colony was governed 
by an Assembly consisting of a Governor, his Council, and bur- 
gesses, duly elected to represent its eleven plantations, who 
looked upon themselves as the equals of any member of the 
English Parliament. Their constituents were, many of them, 
felons who had been brought to the country to be sold as servants, 
whilst others were unruly lads, who like a son of Lady Finch, the 
wife of the Lord Keeper, had been sent to Virginia to be tamed. 
Two years before twenty negroes had been brought by a Dutch 
vessel to Jamestown, the chief colonial port, and had been sold 
to the colonists as slaves for life. Some four hundred and fifty 
miles to the northward, sixty of those pilgrims who, in the previous 
autumn, had left England to seek religious liberty in America, 
were waiting, amid the pines and rocks of Cape Cod, for the 
arrival of their first harvest. 

The Bermudas had been claimed for England since their re- 
discovery by Sir George Somers in 1609, whilst, in South America, 
the King, despite the protests of Gondomar, had granted to Robert 
Harcourt, of Stanton Harcourt, likewise as on appurtenance 
of the Manor of East Greenwich, the territories between the 
Rivers Essiquibo and Amazon, to be erected into the colony 
of Guiana. Such were the dominions of the British Crown in 
the time of the First James. [Times Historians’ History, etc., 
op. cit., vol. XXIL., pp. 579-578, pp. 630-631. Birch, T., “ Life 
and Times of James I.,” vol. II., pp. 404-405, Chamberlain to 
Carleton, 14 June, 1623, Hist. MSS., Comm. Rep., Appendix to 
Ninth Report, Plymouth MSS., p. 271.] 

It is impossible to ascertain with any real certainty what the 
population of James’s dominions amounted to, but it can scareely 
have exceeded six millions seven hundred thousand souls, of whom 
four million, nine hundred thousand lived in England, the bulk 
of them residing south of the Trent. London, which at the 
General Muster of 1607, had returned forty thousand “ able men” 
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for service, was almost certainly six times as large as York, which 
then ranked as the second English city, and was followed in suc- 
cession by Bristol, Norwich, and, according to that Return, by 
Ludlow, where the President of Wales held his Court. Amongst 
the inhabitants of Great Britain and Ireland five languages were 
in daily use, namely English, Cornish, Welsh, Gaelic, and Irish, 
with all of which Queen Elizabeth had had some acquaintance. 
French reigned supreme in the Channel Islands, Manx in the 
Isle of Man, which was held by the Earls of Derby as an all but 
independent sovereignty, and Norse still lingered in the Orkneys 
and the Shetlands. 

In character these different peoples were as widely divergent 
as they were in languages, and it is interesting to see how their 
varying characters appeared to the observer who compiled 
those guide books by Zeiler, which to the travellers of those 
days were what Murray and Baedeker have been to those of 
our own. 

To German eyes, the Englishman seemed at once intensely 
patriotic and mtensely national. They admired the stately and 
courteous manners which marked those of noble birth, who, 
however, were prone to imagine that politeness was not to be 
found amongst any nation but their own, and, when they met a 
good honest foreigner, were apt to express their regret that he was 
not an Englishman. Their houses and their housekeeping were 
alike splendid, and excited the admiration even of visitors like 
Rubens who were familiar with every court in Europe. Few or 
no subjects on the Continent could have boasted that they owned 
palaces like Burghley, like Hatfield or like Longleat. Yet Long- 
leat was then the home of an untitled gentleman. Noblemen 
and gentlemen alike went about attended by servants in rich 
liveries and wearing on their left arms their masters’ 
worked in silver. They were very fond of dress, the fashions 
were constantly changing and, even when travelling, wore very 
rich clothes, All ranks alike delighted in music and dancing, 
and eagerly cultivated every kind of bodily exercise. The 
nobility were very hospitable to foreigners and entertained them 
splendidly, but were somewhat unwilling to write their names 
in the albums which every German traveller of distinction then 
carried with him, The English, as a rule, were credulous and 
superstitious, and their German visitors laughed at their devotion 
to soothsayers, possibly forgetting the astrologers who haunted 
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the cabinet of the Emperor Rudolf, and the tower where 
Wallenstein sought his destiny in the stars. 

Foreigners were struck by the good feeling which prevailed 
between all classes. The English were esteemed as bold and 
courageous soldiers, but were too impatient to endure the hard- 
ships of war and so did not conduct their campaigns upon any 
well thought out plan. Reverence for parents was very strictly 
inculcated. Children always stood bareheaded before them and 
every morning and evening fell upon their knees and asked for 
their blessing. This was one of the reasons why all classes always 
paid great respect to their superiors and to learned men, although 
they at times carried themselves so haughtily that it was not 
everyone who could get on with them. They were excellent sea- 
men, but great pirates, and were said to be cruel in the hour of 
victory. In the Dutch wars they had learned to become im- 
moderate drinkers, and this plague could not be stayed even by 
the severest penalties. These strictures were not without justi- 
fication, In 1646 the Grand Inquest of Wiltshire described the 
unlicensed alesellers as being ““ the common enemies to the peace 
and prosperity of this Kingdom,” and ordered that all alehouses 
in the county, which was one of the chief seats of the English 
cloth manufactory, should be suppressed. In times of scarcity, 
indeed, even at the commencement of Charles the First’s reign, 
the Privy Council endeavoured to prevent the useless consump- 
tion of grain by prohibiting the brewing of strong beer and by 
directing the Justices to see that all superiluous alehouses were 
closed. Everyone, both men and women, smoked, as tobacco 
was held to be a preservative against the white leprosy, to which 
they were very subject, and also against the plague. There were 
public smoking rooms everywhere licensed by the corporations, 
and they were often to be found in country houses where, on 
summer afternoons smokers assembled in the arbours and garden 
rooms which had been copied from the casinos of Italy. 

To “take the wall, just as the women do in some parts of 
Swabia,” was the place of honour amongst all classes. 

English ladies of rank were allowed a good deal of liberty and 
lived in luxury, As, however, any profit which a married woman 
might make belonged to her husband, they paid little attention 
to housekeeping and left everything, foreigners said, to their 
servants, a statement which is certainly by no means wholly 
true. Asa rule they were very beautiful and their manners were 
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courtly. Indeed it was an old saying that England was noted for 
its mountains with their mines and sheepwalks, its bridges, its 
healing springs, its churches, its women, and ita wool. Nor was 
it a marvel that its women should be so fair when St. Gregory 
himself had called its men not Angles but Angels. A remark of 
Cardinal Richelieu’s was long remembered. Chancing to see some 
English noblemen at Ruelle, he had told the Bishop of Calcedon, 
himself an Englishman, “ I must own your men are handsomer 
than ours.” Girls were brought up somewhat more strictly. 
Widows were well provided for. In London a third of the hus- . 
band’s estate was devoted to his funeral expenses and to legacies, 
a third went to the widow, the remaining third to the children. 
Elsewhere the wife took a third of the renta of the entailed 
property for her life. To Italians England seemed “ the woman’s 
paradise, the servants’ purgatory, and the horses’ hell.” The 
low-pitched roofs of English houses looked strange to eyes accus- 
tomed to the towering gables of South German cities, and it was 
thought worthy of note that the poorest of peasants covered 
their beds with counterpanes instead of feather beds. [Zeiler, 
Martin, Itinerarium Gallia et Magna Britannia,” (Strasburg, Laz. 
Zehner, 1634), 2 Vols., Vol. II., pp. 60-64. “ The Character of the 
English,” Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep., County of Wilts, pp. 110, 112, 
113, 117, 132, Letter from William Stone, Mayor of Salisbury, 
8 January, 1655, p. 41. Petition of people of Melksham for the 
withdrawal of an alehouse license, 1661. County of Worcester, 
pp. 305, Lord Worcester, etc., to Justices of the Peace, Hampton 
Court, 31 December, 1625. Sir George Wombwell’s, Belasyse 
Henry, “ An English Traveller’s First Curiosity,” April, 1659.] 
The Welsh, who dressed like the English, stood very much 
upon the respect due to their birth. They were not fond of 
work and lived hardly and poorly at home, but made excellent 
servants and were, therefore, to be found in numbers in the house- 
holds both of the King and of the great lords. Under the Tudors, 
indeed, the public service had been full of Welshmen, and many 
of Elizabeth’s chief advisers prided themselves upon their Welsh 
blood. Burghley, who seems to have understood Welsh, was 
a descendant of the Sitsylts of Altyrinnis, a famous family in 
“ Hwiasland,” now a portion of South Herefordshire, whilst 
even Oliver Cromwell, whose uncle Sir Oliver had represented 
Huntingdon in the Parliament of 1623 as “Sir Oliver Cromwell, 
alias Williams, Knt.,” was, on his father’s side, a member of 
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the family of Williams of Llanishen in Glamorganshire. Pos- 
sibly their superior education may have contributed to their 
success, for their children were carefully brought up, and it was diffi 
cult to find a Welshman who had not had some schooling. Those 
who were of a studious turn devoted themselves to the study of 
thelaw. The Welsh nationality was still distinct from the English 
and the Welsh language was spoken by all classes of Welshmen. 
Indeed, but forty years before, the first printed Welsh grammar, 
which was compiled and printed at Milan by a Welsh priest 
who was chaplain to Cardinal Borromeo, had been dedicated to 
the Lord Pembroke, who was brother-in-law to Sir Philip Sidney, 
and father to Charles the First’s Lord Chamberlain, on account 
of his zealous encouragement of Welsh scholarship. Wales 
had only come under the English law and sent members to 
Parliament since 1534, when it had been united to England 
by Act of Parliament, and, but for the fact that Queen Elizabeth 
was a Welsh woman, would, probably, have remained firm in 
ita attachment to the faith of the Catholic Church. 

Like Wales, Cornwall, with its tinners and fishermen, retained 
ita old nationality, although the Cornish language, which, in 
Elizabeth’s time, had been spoken on Exmoor, had now re- 
treated to the west of the Tamar. A few years later Charles 
the First’s letter of thanks to his faithful Cornishmen was pub- 
lished in Cornish in their parish churches. The Celts of Wales 
and of Cornwall were amongst the chief supporters of royal 
authority in the island. ([Zeiler op. cit., p. 50. Return of 
Members of Parliament, op. cit., Part I., p. 458. Pax (Magazine 
of the Benedictine Monastery on Caldy Island), October, 1917. 
“The earliest printed Welsh Grammar.”] 

Scotland was as yet united with England solely by the Crown, 
for both peoples had rejected the idea of any closer union, the 
English from contempt, the Scotch from indignant pride, [Tsmes, 
“ Historians, ete.,” op. cit. Vol. XIX., pp. 484-485. ] 

Even their languages were as yet so distinct as to be mutually 
unintelligible. It had been neceasary to translate the famous 
“Casket Letters,” that correspondence between Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and Bothwell, which still perplexes her biographers, 
into English for the Commissioners who sat to inquire into her 
guilt at York, and at the Holy House at Loretto round which, 
early in the Seventeenth Century, inscriptions were placed 
in nearly every European language, Lowland Scotch figures 
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beside English. It is noteworthy that to the modern reader 
the Scotch versions of Mary’s original letters are often more 
intelligible than their English renderings. [Lang, Andrew. 
“The Mystery of Mary, Queen of Scots.”] A traveller from 
Cumberland, who visited the Edinburgh Parliament House in 
1629, noted that the advocates pleaded in Scotch in the Court 
of Session. [H.M.C.R., Lonsdale MSS., p. 82. Account of a 
Tour into Scotland, 1629.) 

But even in Scotland itself there were two nations. The 
mountains of the North and the wild moors of Galloway were 
peopled by Celtic-speaking races who as yet were regarded as 
barbarians who spoke Erse and wore garments dyed yellow 
with saffron. When Charles I. proposed to visit Perth in 1633, 
he was anxious to see a gathering of Highlandmen and the 
Laird of Breadalbane was asked to “ convene a number of his 
friends, followers, and defenders, men personable for stature, 
and in their best array and equipage with trews, bows, dorlochs, 
and others their ordinary weapons and furniture.” The tartan 
had already come into use as a distinguishing mark of the clans, 
and is shown in a portrait now at Inverary of the famous Gillespie 
Gruach, that Earl of Argyll who was Spinola’s friend. The Gaels, 
though less polite, intelligent, and educated than their English- 
speaking fellow countrymen, were equally highly valued upon 
the Continent as good and keen soldiers, who made light alike 
of hunger, thirst and weariness, ([Zeiler, op. cit., pp. 274-277, 
H.M.C.R. Breadalbane, MSS., p. 513.] 

Scotland was a far poorer country than England alike from 
ita climate and its soil, and lacked the cloth, tin, and coal, which 
with their wool and hides went to enrich the English landowners 
and the English citizens. Consequently many a Scotch gentle- 
man, and Scotch burgher took service in foreign parts, whilst 
others resorted to them as pedlars, who wandered with their 
wares far and wide. Scotchmen might be seen at the fairs of 
Germany and of Sweden, and were to be found in high places 
at the Court of Muscovy, and the Scotch tongue was heard in 
the bazaars of Constantinople and of Cairo. It was a trite saying 
that Scotchmen were very good at finding their way to fame 
and riches. But famous as Scotland was for warriors and for 
traders, it was yet more famous for scholars, and German writers 
could exclaim, “* What splendid geniuses there have always been 
amongst them!” The Scotch were sometimes reproached 
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with being revengeful, overbearing, “and greatly given to 
brawling,” charges which there was plenty of evidence to sustain, 
and also as gluttons and robbers. ([Zetler op. cit., pp. 124-125.] 

If the Scotch were known far and wide as successful traders, 
the Irish were no less famous as soldiers and intriguers. The 
descendants of the Anglo-Normans, who peopled the towns on 
the coast, were, it is true, merchants, and were attached to 
the English rule because, as Catholics, they were able to reside in 
Spain as representatives of English houses. These English 
Irish, as they were called, took pains to speak English, whilst 
their countrymen, who had but just submitted to the English 
law, spoke only their own Celtic tongue. 

So temperate was the climate that it was said that in summer 
no one need sit in the shade nor in winter by the fire. On the 
other hand, foreigners suffered much from its dampness, which 
rendered them liable to flux and catarrh, disorders which the 
natives combated by a liberal use of usquebaugh. The wild 
[rish did not cultivate the soil though, except upon the coasta, 
it was for the most part rich and fertile, and used only oatmeal 
bread. Those of the mountain districts lived on milk and roota 
like savages, and gave themselves up wholly to robbing, thiev- 
ing, and begging. They looked almost like gipsies with their 
long, uncombed hair and tattered dress. As a rule they were 
grossly immoral. Incest was common. Many girls married 
at twelve years of age, and husbands and wives separated for 
the merest trifles, They ploughed with ploughs tied to the horses’ 
tails, a practice which the English settlers wished to have pro- 
hibited by law. Enormous quantities of cattle were reared, 
but they also owned large flocks of sheep, whilst their horses 
were of the first quality, and their hawks in the eyes of connois- 
seurs ranked almost with the falcons from the Iceland eyries. 
Honey bees were found everywhere, and hived not only in akeps 
but in trunks of trees and holes in the ground. Their houses were 
built of poles and withies, and were roofed with peats. No 
snakes nor venomous animals were anywhere to be found, “ for 
Irish wood cannot endure poison.” 

The coast abounded in excellent natural harbours, but they 
were very little frequented. The English settlers, who held the 
rich lands in the interior, lived in well built houses, and were 
abundantly supplied with grain and the other necessaries of 
life. Foreigners in search of curiosities found but little to 
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attract them to the island. St. Patrick’s Purgatory was known 
as a place of pilgrimage throughout Catholic Europe and the 
dreary eyot in a mountain lake of Ulster was made the scene 
of a play by Calderon, a proof, perhaps, of the poet’s know- 
ledge of English. Armagh, the seat of the Irish Primate, 
consisted only of a handful of poor cottages with a ruined monas- 
tery and the Archbishop’s palace. A Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire, who with his wife made a tour in the British Isles in 
1609, describes Dublin as strongly fortified, populous, and 
splendidly built. St. Patrick’s was a large and beautiful church 
with a lofty tower. The travellers had taken two days and 
nights to cross from Ayr to Bangor in County Down, which 
they found to be a town of wooden cabins. From Bagnor they 
went on foot to Newtownards, where they at length procured 
horses. At Dundrum they took two soldiers as a guard to pro- 
tect them against the Irish rebels and journeyed under their 
escort to Newry through woods which have long since given 
place to well cultivated fields, Their return passage from Dublin 
to Hillbre near Chester, where they took the post, also lasted 
two days. The Irish were held but in slight esteem. They 
were looked upon as idle, unkempt loafers, who thought it no 
disgrace to be murderers or sorcerers, and were credulous above 
the ordinary. They were childishly eager for praise and honours, 
passionate, and ever ready to take offence at the slightest affront. 
They delighted in music and in the recitation of poetry and bards 
were everywhere to be found attached to the households of the 
great nobles. The howling and shrieking at the funerals struck 
foreigners with amazement. Like Irish wolf dogs, the brass- 
stringed Irish harps were sought all over Europe, and Italian 
envoys were specially instructed to procure them for their 
masters. But Ireland filled a prominent place in the thoughts of 
Continental statesmen, for every strategist saw in Ireland the 
starting-place for the conquest of England, and in such an enter- 
prise Irish wits might be of more value than Irish swords. 
[Zerler, re cit., pp. 151-156, 274-277, 282-284. For Irish harps, 
, Brit. ‘Muse. Add. MSS., 27,962. Vol. L, Salvetti to 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, London, TI anuary, 1620, Do. to Pic- 
chena, 15 October, 1620.] 
Such was the nation whose alliance was sought by every 
power in Europe, for as the Spanish proverb, summing up long 
years of bitter experience ran, “ Peace with England and war 
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with all beside.” Between 1569, when Elizabeth reduced the 
Catholic North to obedience for ever, and 1639, when the Cov- 
enanters of Scotland forced their way across the Tweed, scarce 
e shot, if we except the Spanish raid upon Newlyn, was fired in 
anger upon English ground. Whilst eight wars were raging 
upon the Continent, the English farmed and traded in peace, 
and their wealth increased by leaps and bounds, although shrewd 
observers thought that London must yield the pride of place 
to Amsterdam. Thanks to English sloth, the English fisheries 
were in the hands of the Dutch, and their activity was so great 
that half the fish brought to Billingsgate was said to be conveyed 
in Dutch bottoms, and the Hollanders were able to make the 
Londoners buy dear what Nature had given them for nothing. 
Thus pilchards were thought the least valuable of the English 
fish but, when they were sent smoked into Spain, they were said 
to make the Dons’ mouths water once more after the rich land 
from which they came, and English oysters, crabs, and lobsters, 
like the brett and char from the Westmoreland lakes, were famous 
throughout Europe. But even the inshore fisheries were, for 
the most part, in the hands of the Dutch, and, the sailors trained 
in them were the carriers of the world. Their liberty of trading 
and the wise tolerance of their government as to Religion at- 
tracted settlers into the United Provinces from every quarter, 
and their capital accumulated so rapidly that the usual rate of 
interest for loans in Holland was six per cent. as against eight 
to ten per cent. in England. The network of canals and rivers 
which everywhere brought their ports within reach of Central 
Europe and their comparatively excellent roads enabled the 
Dutch to convey the riches of half a continent into their ware- 
houses almost as speedily as a train of packhorses ladened with 
cloth from Leeds or a wain groaning under cannon from the 
Sussex forges could reach the harbour for shipment. Bad as 
the highways of Holland might appear im their own day, they 
were yet far superior to the tracks over the Yorkshire moors 
or to the miry lanes of the Sussex Weald. Such were some of the 
causes which made the United Provinces the most dangerous of 
England’s rivals despite the strain of their long wars with Spain. 
(H.M.C.R. Rutland, Vol. I, p. 470 “ Holland. A Comparison 
between Holland and Great Britain,” 1623 (7) Wombwell, 
pp. 193-204, Belasyse, Henry, op. cit.] 

The religious condition of the populations of the British Isles 
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varied as greatly as did their languages and their national histories 
In England the whole nation nominally belonged to that Church 
of England by Law established, which to a large extent had 
retained the old Catholic ritual but had borrowed its dogmas 
from Calvin. In reality the Anglican Church had but few sincere 
adherents outside the Court and the Universities, and even at 
Court was professed only by those whose official position de- 
pended upon their Conformity. A very large proportion of the 
nobility and gentry, especially amongst those families, who did 
not trace their wealth to the appropriation of Church lands 
under the Tudors, were openly or secretly Catholics, and their 
feelings were in many cases shared by the peasantry, except 
in parts of Eastern England which had received large colonies 
of Protestant refugees from the Netherlands fifty years before, 
although, even in Essex, persons of all ranks in the social scale 
figured in the lista of recusants presented by the Churchwardens. 
{H.M.C.R., Essex, pp. 477-478. Presentments by Church- 
wardens 23 Eliz., pp. 485-490. Certificate of Richard, Bishop 
of London, as to such presentments, 6 April, 1605.] The great 
bulk of the middle classes, especially in the towns, even amongst 
those who attended at the parish churches, were Puritans, 
and to be a Puritan was to be a professor of the narrowest tenets 
of Calvin. Their views were supported by the lecturers, who 
were appointed by the Corporations to assist the clergy as 
preachers in the parish churches, whilst the more educated arti- 
zans flocked to the conventicles which gathered around those 
Independant or Anabaptist teachers, who had done so much to 
draw down upon the Reformers the anger of the Church of Rome. 
But, like Independency, Puritanism had also its political side, 
and even before the accession of Charles I., those who opposed 
the absolutist and Spanish policy of his father were often des- 
eribed as Puritans, a designation which was occasionally applied 
to Buckingham and even to Charles himself. [Munich, Archives, 
passim.] On the other hand, reporta sent to the Propaganda 
in 1626 and 1632 showed that their writers believed that Charles 
I. might return to the Catholic Faith. It was hoped, indeed, 
that his conversion might be brought about by the influence 
of Henrietta Maria, who “had blunted the edge of the perse- 
cutor’s sword.” He was depicted as a good-natured, easy- 
going man, whose only fault was the heretical opinions in which 
he had been brought up, and who was said to spend an hour a 
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day praying upon his knees in his oratory. He had expended 
large sums upon repairing Saint Paul’s Cathedral, and upon 
the erection of a chapel for the Queen, whom he had told that 
he would not have her change her religion. He had openly said 
that he bore no ill-will to Catholics as such. The chief reason 
why His Majesty would not come over was because he thought 
that it would be a shameful thing for him to change his religion, 
and believed that every Christian might be saved even if he 
remained in the faith in which he was brought up. In 1632 
the cessation of the persecution had enabled all the Catholics 
to show themselves in their true colours, and it seemed as if 
England had never yet been so well disposed to return to the 
bosom of the Church. Many of the “ so-called Anglican bishops ” 
were thought to be Catholics, because they were beginning to 
confirm children, to put up altars, images, and crosses, to set 
candles upon the holy table, and to build churches. The Bishop 
of London was especially noticeable. He was the King’s chief 
adviser as to Church affairs, and had lately fined many arch- 
heretica for eating meat on Fridays, All these things were 
opening the way for the commonalty to return to the Catholic 
Faith. The Catholics had never been more numerous either 
amongst the gentry or amongst the commons at any time since 
the Reformation. They were all devout adherents of their faith, 
and were thinking of arranging with the King to pay him a 
fixed sum yearly to secure themselves in the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of their religion. If only the Holy See could settle the 
disputes between Jesuits and Seculars, and introduce bishops and 
some appearance of ecclesiastical order amongst its adherents, 
there might be a good hope of the conversion of England. 

Of the heretics some were Protestants and some Puritans, 
who, however, were in 1632 by far the smallest party. The 
Protestants followed the religion established by the King: 
the Puritans all but spewed it out. They were beginning to 
conceive grave doubts as to whether Anglicanism could last 
or no, and were afraid that there might be an ecclesiastical 
revolution either in the direction of Papistry, or in that of Armin- 
ilanism, which was professed by many of its ministers. [Zondon, 
S.P.0., Roman Transcripts, General Series, No. 91 (1626-1636), 
Vol. I., Propaganda. Status Catholice Religionis in Anglia 
circa finem anni 1632. 1632, Munich, Archives, 1624-6 passim.] 

In Scotland, which was nominally Presbyterian, religious 
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factions everywhere prevailed. Presbyterian in its strictest 
sense was to be found only in the Lothians, in the South-west, 
and in Fife: north of the Tay, Episcopalianiam had a strong 
hold over the English-speaking populations, whilst the Reforma- 
tion had as yet scarcely touched the Gaelic-speaking Highlanders. 
Ireland was as Catholic as Spain, and it was believed that Wales, 
which was fast lapsing into indifferentism, mainly owing to the 
want of a Protestant clergy acquainted with ite language, might 
well have been reclaimed for the Catholic fold, had Philip IV. 
consented to expend upon the Welsh the large sums which he 
sent for missionary propaganda to Scotland only to be wasted, 
if not embezzled, by his fraudulent agents. ([Zeiler, op. cit., 
Brussels, Archives passim. | 

Such was the religious situation in the British Isles, at the 
moment when Charles I, was on the point of ascending their 
throne. Few, indeed, could have foreseen the fierce Protestant 
reaction which was to bring about the Civil War. But for Charles’ 
estrangement from his Parliament, and for the memories of 
the Marian persecution, it is possible that this reaction might 
never have taken place, and England, or, at any rate, the larger 
portion of its population, might have returned to the bosom of 
the Roman Church, on a similar footing, perhaps, to that accorded 
to the Uniate Greeks or to the Syrian Maronites, But it was 
fated that these constitutional disputes should become involved 
with the religious issues at stake in Scotland, and, thus the cause 
of English liberty came to be championed by the spiritual des- 
cendanta of the rigid Calvinists of Geneva, and for these men 
there could be no compromise with Rome. 
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CHAPTER XLY 


THEN 83 now the Government of England was in the hands of the 
King, the Lords, and the Commons, but though the names and 
outward show remain, three hundred years have completely 
changed their meaning. In 1621 James the First, who had in- 
herited the English throne by his descent from Henry VIII., 
was in his fifty-fifth year. His life had been divided into two 
distinct periods. During his youth he had been the puppet 
of the contending factions of Scotch nobles, who had justified 
their mutual conflicts by the sacred name of Religion, and who, 
to further their own ends, had gained the support of the Presby- 
terian preachers by placing the control of their sovereign wholly 
in their hands. Before, however, James I. had on the death of 
Elizabeth acquired the crown of England and the lordship of 
Ireland, he had, in a great measure, succeeded in putting down 
his opponents and, in consolidating his own power, and had 
learnt not only to detest popular government but to rely upon 
dissimulation as his chief weapon. 

He was misled by words. As has often been pointed out, al- 
though he reigned at Whitehall solely in virtue of an Act of 
Parliament, he believed himself to be an Absolute King, because 
he imagined that the word “ Absolute” applied to his relations 
between himself and his subjects, and not to his relations with 
that Holy Roman Emperor who, in theory at least, was the 
superior of every monarch in Christendom. This error was at 
the root of his mistakes in policy, and was destined to bring his 
successor to the scaffold. 

James the First had, in many respects, the vices of the newly 
enriched, and it cannot be gainsaid that he might have pleaded 
some attenuating circumstances. As a King of Scotland he had 
not only been the slave of the factious nobles and of domineering 
preachers, but he had been miserably poor, and he knew that in 
England he was tolerated rather than respected or beloved. 

As King of Scotland, James VI. had with great difficulty in 
1597 succeeded in setting aside thirty thousand Pounds Scots 
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[£1,500] a year for the maintenance of his household. He was 
glad to accept very homely gifts from his nobles and his neigh- 
bours. When he was entertaining his wife’s kinsman, the Duke of 
Holstein, to a banquet, the Laird of Dundas sent him a fed ox 
and the family of Wauchton four geese and ten lambs; the ox 
given him by Lord Rothes when the French Ambassador dined 
at Holyrood was divided equally between his own and the Queen’s 
household. [H.M.C.R., Milne-Home, pp. 65-71.] In 1607, the 
expenses of the Royal Household which numbered at least nine 
hundred and seventy-nine persons, were estimated at £16,898 
10s, 2d., but the salaries of the judges of the High Court and their 
officials, together with those of the staffs of the Admiralty, College 
of Heralds, and Mint, with those of the Band of Pensioners and 
Naval Gunners, were included in this amount. 

The highest paid member of the Court was the Lord Chamber- 
lain, who received a salary of two hundred pounds, with an allow- 
ance for his diet of one hundred marks [£66 138, 4d.] The Vice 
Chamberlain received one hundred marks and his table, whilst 
the Lord Steward received one hundred pounds with an allow- 
ance of one hundred and twenty marks [£79 Is. Od.] and the 
Masters of the Great Wardrobe and of the Revels, one hundred 
pounds each. Amongst the Law Officers, the Lord Chancellor 
was paid three pounds a day with allowances amounting to six 
hundred and twenty-five pounds, the Attorney General drew 
eighty-one pounds, and the Solicitor General fifty-one pounds a 
year. The usual wages for clerks and subordinate officials were 
a shilling a day, and the best-paid artizans might make twenty- 
six pounds, eight shillings a year. On the other hand sergeants 
of the scullery drew sevenpence halfpenny a day, and the yeoman 
bit-maker fourpence, which was the amount paid to a private 
soldier. The average pay of a captain of a fort was twelvepence 
a day, that of a lieutenant between sixpence and eightpence. 
These sums would have to be reckoned at four and a half times 
these amounts to represent their value in 1913. [H.M.C.R., 
Montaqu of Beaulieu, pp. 54-67]. 

Three hundred gentlemen who carried arms slept at Court, 
and when Anne of Dénmark went to Bath to take the waters in 
1616, the Corporation bestowed gifts upon the Royal trumpeters, 
and the Queen’s wainmen, littermen, footmen, coachman, porter, 
guards, drawers, and blackguard, so called from the smutty faces 
of the scullions, who looked after the kitchen furniture and coals 
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when the Royal household was moving from place to place. 
[Bath, Chamberlain’s Accounts, 14 October, 1616; Imperial 
Dictionary, vol. 1, p. 280, Art. ‘‘ Blackguard ” ; Birch, T., op. cit., 
vol. IL, p. 11.] When James I. dined in the presence chamber 
in state, two rich cupboards of plate were set out, one of which 
of gold was valued at two hundred thousand pounds, whilst the 
other, which was “ exceeding fair, massy and sumptuous,” and 
was valued at five hundred thousand pounds, had formerly 
belonged to the House of Burgundy, and had been pawned by 
the States of Brabant to Queen Elizabeth. A carcanet of pearls 
belonging to Anne of Denmark was, at her death, estimated at 
forty thousand pounds. Possibly the English valuers were some- 
what too courtly for, in 1627, Christian IV. of Denmark com- 
plained bitterly that Charles I. had sent him some false jewellery 
in part payment of a subsidy. [Birch, T., op. cit., vol. IL, 
pp. 69, 73, Appendix to the Forty Seventh Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Records, No. 5, Report on the Royal Archives of 
Denmark, pp. 48-49, 19 August, 1627.] It is not perhaps sur- 
prising that James I. was forced to avow during Charles’s visit 
to Madrid that he and his baby would be bankrupts for ever if the 
Prince failed to secure the hand and the dowry of the Spanish 
Infanta. 

Under such circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that the 
King was forced to resort to expedienta of every kind to increase 
his income, and of these expedients the Sale of Honours was by 
far the easiest and the most lucrative. 

When the King succeeded to the throne in 1603, the House of 
Lords had consisted of but very few members, most of whom were 
either high officials, great landowners, or connections of the 
sovereign, for Henry VII., Elizabeth of York, Edward VI., and 
Queen Elizabeth had been connected with both the aristocracy 
and the middle classes by ties of blood. It had not been the 
policy of the Tudor sovereigns to create peers, and the men 
whom they raised to the Upper House were, as a rule, either 
distinguished officials or distinguished soldiers. The Stuart 
Kings, however, had no scruples against dealing in titles, and 
the purchasers were usually men who had acquired wealth gained 
by successful lawyers or successful traders. The English nobility 
had, indeed, never been a close corporation and, even in Plan- 
tagenet times, the De la Poles had risen within four generations 
from the counting-house to the Duchy of Suffolk. In the reign of 
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James the First they found their counterpart in that family of 
Petre which has since acquired through various marriages some 
of the oldest baronies in the English peerage. Only the eldest 
son inherited his father’s peerage, his other sons were commoners, 
and the proudest nobles did not disdain to marry the daughter 
of a simple gentleman or of a rich city trader. Burghley was 
the grandson of an innkeeper at Stamford, and others of those 
who had risen to high dignities in the peerage under the Tudors 
were of very humble origin. 

The House of Lords, as the Upper House of the English Parhia- 
ment, was of comparatively little importance. It was not indeed 
until a peer had been sworn in as a member of the Privy Council 
that he carried any weight in the affairs of State, and those who 
purchased peerages from James the First, as a rule, seem to have 
done so chiefly out of a wish to acquire social distinction. 

“ Tell those ladies,” wrote Sir Edward Conway, after he had 
been summoned to the Lords, “ that I have found out that the 
best thing to be glad of in being a baron is that the strife is taken 
away from them for place, since the eldest daughter of a baron 
goes before a knight’s wife of the Bath.” 

But Vanity found the Stuart kings many a customer for the 
patents of peerage in which they dealt as readily as, until Parlia- 
ment had interfered, they had traded in monopolies for soap, for 
silver and gold lace, and for sweet wines. Occasionally, it is 
true, a peerage may have been given for political services, as in 
the case of Sir Edward Denny, who had fought a hotly-contested 
election in Essex in the Court interest. But the Dennys had, 
since the time of Henry VIII., belonged to the inner circle of 
courtiers, and, as a rule, James I. relied upon coercion rather than 
conciliation as a means for dealing with his Parliamentary oppon- 
ents. In his eyes Peerages were made to be sold, and for that 
reason it was perhaps fortunate that such dignities existed in 
Scotland and in Ireland as well as in England; their sale was 
carried through like any other business transaction. In 1619 
the Dillon family, who were engaged in an undertaking for a 
plantation in Armagh, wished to secure an Irish Viscounty. 
Lord Oxford approached the Royal Commissioners in Ireland 
on behalf of the would-be peer through the banker Burlammachi, 
who succeeded in effecting the purchase for fifteen hundred pounds, 
which was paid over to the Privy Council in Ireland. Possibly, 
in this instance, the transaction might have been justified on the 
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ground that baronetcies had originally been instituted to secure 
the means for the plantation of Ulster, whilst, in England, Irish 
and Scotch peers ranked only as commoners and, as such, were 
eligible for seats in the English House of Commons. No such 
excuse, however, could have been put forward for the creation 
of the Viscounty of Maidstone, a title which was bestowed upon 
the wife of Thomas Finch, the head of a Kentish family, which 
had been founded by Sir Moyle Finch, a great lawyer of Queen 
Elizabeth’s day, at the suit of Sir Arthur Ingram, an active 
Member of Parliament, and an associate of Lord Treasurer 
Middlesex. A memorandum signed by Thomas Finch states 
that he and his wife had agreed with Sir Arthur Ingram that if 
Lady Finch was made a Viscountess, they would give Copt Hall 
in Essex and the Manor and Park of Gladwins to some recipient 
not named, but that they might redeem them upon the payment 
of thirteen thousand pounds down and five hundred pounds a 
year. Eventually a bargain was struck by which the lady bought 
her peerage by the surrender of Copt Hall and the payment of 
seven thousand pounds and a set of tapestry hangings. The 
subsequent history of the Finch family shows that the investment 
was a good one. [H.M.C.R., G. A. Lowndes, Esq., pp. 542-543, 
Letters Nos. 68, 80, Correspondence as to the Election in Essex, 
15 February, 1 March, 1603. Returns of Members of Parliament, 
op. cit., Part J., p. 443. H.M.C.R., Duke of Manchester, p. 30. 
Nos. 174-191, 26 March, 24 October, 1622. Earl Delawarr, 
p. 283, Memorandum of Agreement by Thomas Finch. Do., 
p. 288, Duchess of Richmond to Earl of Middlesex, Elvetham, 
13 September, 1624.] 

Every successive favourite showered peerages upon his kinsmen 
and his adherents, and then as now, every new creation evoked 
caustic comments from the newsmongers of London. (C7. 
Chamberlain’s letters passim, e.g., a3 to the creations of the Earls 
of Devonshire and Denbigh.] But, nevertheless, some of the 
families who have been the most distinguished in English history, 
were brought into the House of Lords by the two first Stuart 
Kings, and a system which gave us the Cavendishes, the Stan- 
hopes, and the Finches may perhaps compare not unfavourably, 
so far as the interests of the nation are concerned, with the 
creations brought about by Party Whips for the sake of Party 
interests in the early twentieth century. 

At the beginning of James the First’s reign the House of Lords 
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was, as has been said, still a comparatively small body, in which 
the ecclesiastical element was very strong. Four years later it 
numbered one hundred and five members, of whom twenty-six 
were archbishops and bishops and seventy-nine lay peers, mostly 
holding peerages created since the accession of Henry the Eighth. 
[7.M.C.R., Montagu of Beaulieu, cit, pp. 51-84, Return of, 1607.] 
It was, upon the whole, a wealthy body, as may be seen from the 
returns as to the General Musters in 1607. According to these 
returns it was estimated that the ecclesiastical and lay peers 
could raise amongst them a force of twenty thousand foot and four 
thousand horse, whilst the rest of the propertied classes could 
raise 140,165 armed foot, 16,439 pioneers, 938 demilances, and 
6,578 high horses. As the assessment for a foot soldier was three 
pounds a year, whilst everyone worth five hundred pounds a year 
had to maintain a horseman, it is evident that the gross income 
of the House of Lords must have been reckoned at two hundred 
and sixty thousand pounds a year at the very least. 

Francis, sixth Earl of Rutland, was by no means one of the 
wealthiest members of the peerage, but at his death in 1632, the 
total value of the goods at Rutland House, “in Charterhouse, 
- near London,” amounted to £20,206, whilst at his seat near New- 
market, he had jewels worth £831, and white and gilt plate 
estimated at £1,929; his wearing apparel was valued at £500, 
and his ready money and debts readily realisable at £7,188. In 
addition he had a Jarge landed property. On the other hand the 
See of Carlisle is shown by a certificate signed in 1621 to be worth 
only £531 11s. 04d. in spirituals and temporals. [4#.M.C.R., 
Montagu of Beaulieu, cit, Sackville, p. 252, Certificate of the 
annual value of the Bishopric of Carlisle, 20 October, 1621. 
Duke of Rutland, Vol. I1., pp. 348-349, An inventory of all the 
goods and chattels of Francis, Earl of Rutland, deceased. Febru- 
ary-March, 1632-3.] Great wealth was, however, far from being 
confined to the Peerage. Great London merchants like Sir 
John Spencer and Sir Baptist Hicks, records of whose trading 
enterprises have been found by French explorers in our own days 
preserved in Berber encampments in the oases of the Moroccan 
Sahara, were the equals of any English subject, save an all- 
powerful Court favourite like Buckingham, whilst, in the provinces 
opulent squires and citizens were far from rare. Charles Gawdy, 
of Croweshall could scarcely be ranked as one of the leading land- 
owners in Kast Anglia, yet he was asked to settle a jointure of a 
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thousand pounds a year upon his wife on his marriage and agreed 
to eight hundred, whilst a business man like Antony Mingay, of 
Norwich, seems always to have had a thousand pounds by him 
ready to invest. [H.M.C.R., Gawdy, p. 134, Antony Mingay to 
Fram Gawdy, 14 March, 1630-1, p. 140. Sir E. Moundeford to 
Fram. Gawdy, 8 November, 1632, Martin, C., “ Les Oasis Sahar- 
tennes,” Partie Rés, Cap. VIII. (private information.)] It was for- 
tunate for England that so many leading men of all classes could be 
nue who could afford to be independent of the favour of the 
wn. 

The House of Commons, which even then held a far more im- 
portant position in the Constitution than was occupied by the 
Upper House owing to the financial powers which it possessed, 
was, in 1621, composed of four hundred and fifty-two members, of 
whom 425 sat for English, and 27 for Welsh constituencies. The 
power of summoning members nominally rested in the Crown 
but was occasionally exercised in deference to resolutions of the 
House of Commons which voted that writs should be issued to 
constituencies, whose former right to return representatives 
had fallen into disuse, whilst instances sometimes appear in which 
corporations such as Blandford petitioned for the privilege, or 
when bills, as in the case of Barnard’s Castle, were introduced 
into the House of Lords to enable them to return members. The 
power to grant charters of incorporation to new boroughs had been 
so freely exercised under the Tudors that the number of members 
had risen from 292 in 1477, to 452 in 1621, and, although even 
in the new constituencies freedom of election was far from being 
unknown, yet most of these had been created to enable the 
sovereign to pack a Parliament at his pleasure, even if in practice 
such constituencies did not always prove amenable to his dis- 
cipline. On the other hand the counties as a rule enjoyed com- 
paratively free representation, and the elections were often as 
keenly contested as those of our own day. The franchise in 
counties was a comparatively wide one. “ All freeholders and 
copyholders and all that hold by term of three lives or one life 
have voices in this case, although it be but the hold of a house, 
& garden, an acre, or any patch of ground, as also an annuity 
during one life or more,” wrote a lawyer, who was consulted as to 
the nature of the county franchise during the Herefordshire Elec- 
tion of March, 1640. It is obvious that under these conditions it 
was difficult for the Crown to exercise any great influence upon 
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the choice of the electors in counties, although, in practice, the 
expenses incident to such elections were such that only wealthy 
men could afford to come forward as candidates, and even as 
early as the time of Edward IV., such men had been anxious to 
acquire the honour of a seat in Parliament. In theory the elec- 
tions were still made by the suitors in the County Court, and, 
thus there was only one polling place in each county, but it was 
open to the High Sheriff, who, as the President of the County 
Court, was the Returning Officer, to fix the place in which the 
Court was to be held. It was, therefore, essential that the candi- 
date should, at the least, pay the expenses for the board and 
lodging of his supporters who undertook the journey to the 
polling place to vote for him, and these often amounted to a very 
large sum, Enthusiasm ran high during the elections for the 
Long Parliament in the autumn of 1640, but Sir John Coke, 
sound constitutionalist as he was, saw himself forced to incur a 
considerable outlay to lodge and entertain the Derbyshire free- 
holders, when they flocked to Derby to assist in returning him as 
their member. The items of the account seem to prove that 
but little of the money was expended in any attempt to bribe 
the electors. 

In all, Sir John Coke appears to have borne the charges of 
1,141 freeholders and 78 horses, and the total amounted to £193 
Is, 8d. One hundred and sixteen of them were packed into nine 
rooms at the Angel Inn at a cost to the candidate of £10 13s. Od. 
Forty-six persons were entertained to supper at the Talbot, 
and next day 240 dined there, at an expense of £17 18s. Od. for 
food and £12 14s. 2d. for wine and broken glasses. Three hogs- 
heads of beer, and three runlets cf sack, claret, and white wine, 
which was browned with four pounds of sugar, were consumed 
by the guests of quality, whilst freeholders of lower degree were 
entertained at various inns at a charge of a shilling a head for 
bed and breakfast, and a hogshead of beer was drunk between 
meals in Jarvis Green’s house. To judge from the items of a 
bill for an election treat in 1768 still preserved in the principal 
hotel at Lewes, the boroughmongers of a hundred and thirty 
years later would have looked upon both Coke and his supporters 
as simpletons not fit for Bedlam. 

The freedom of county elections was, in a great measure, due 
to the fact that the landowning classes were far from being the 
obedient servants either of the Crown or of the peers, and that the 
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peers themaelves, like other classes of their fellow subjects, were 
sharply divided in their political opinions, The Crown en- 
deavoured to exercise its influence both in the counties and in the 
Corporations by means of what were commonly known as Lords’ 
letters. No sooner did a dissolution of Parliament loom upon the 
horizon than letters from Court came flying down to great per- 
sonages in the counties, who were directed to call “ three or four 
of the discreetist gentlemen” together and arrange with them 
as to the choice of candidates. In the days before the Armada, 
Elizabeth had even issued proclamations requesting that the 
former representatives should be re-elected, and intending candi- 
dates who had not the desired qualification, had been doubtful 
whether the proclamation might not debar them from being 
returned, Things had changed, however, when the contest over 
the monopolies had brought a Parliamentary opposition once 
more into being, and early in James’s reign shrewd observers 
began to doubt whether such letters did the King any service, 
as it was observed that “ even in meaner boroughs such counten- 
ance did not prove as powerful as was imagined.” 

As early as 1603 Lord Suffolk’s interference in an election for 
Essex had provoked the wrath of other county magnates. Lord 
Rich and his fellow justices had not only refused to obey a letter 
from the Privy Council forbidding “ the soliciting votes” for the 
election of knights and burgesses for the King’s first Parliament, 
but had expressed their great displeasure at the communication 
and had voted for Sir Francis Barrington, the candidate opposed 
to the Court. All Suffolk’s threats to his tenants at Walton that 
they would repent of it if they did not vote for Sir Edward Denny 
failed to secure him success. 

The General Election in the spring of 1613 excited the greatest 
interest amongst London newsmongers and was more keenly 
fought than any had been within hving memory. Henry Rich, 
who had gone down to Norfolk with letters and a warrant from 
the Lord Chamberlain, was defeated because the Sheriff, upon 
half a day’s warning, adjourned the County Court from Norwich, 
where it was usually held and where Rich had more than four 
thousand freeholders in readiness, to a place “ twenty miles off 
and more,” where Sir Henry Bedingfield and Sir Hammond le 
Strange “ carried away the goal.” Si Henry Rich eventually 
found a seat at Leicester. Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, and 
Hampshire, where Sir William Uvedale, a confidant of the reign- 
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ing favourite, Lord Somerset, defeated Sir Henry Wallop, a former 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, were also keenly contested. The greatest 
contest was, however, in Somersetehire, where Sir Robert Phillips, 
though supported by the influence of his father, the Master of the 
Rolls, was defeated by that of the Berkeleys and of the Win- 
chesters and had to seck a seat at Saltash. 

When, a year later, Parliament met, the House of Commons 
commenced a strict inquiry into the methods which had been 
adopted for coercing the electors, Sir Thomas Parry, the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, who sat for Berkshire, was 
expelled from the House on account of some threatening letters 
which he had written to a corporation belonging to the Duchy. 
A new writ was ordered for his constituency and he was only 
saved from further punishment by the self-sacrifice of his col- 
league, Sir Henry Neville, who took the blame for what had 
been done upon himself, [H.M.C.R., Duke of Portland, Vol IIL., 
Harley Papers, R, Skinner to E. Skinner, 6 March, 1639-1640. 
Earl Cowper's MSS., vol. TIL, pp. 138-141, November, 1640. 
Duke of Rutland, vol. 1. passim. G. A. Lowndes, Correspondence 
as to the Election in Essex, cit. Birch, T., op. cit., vol. I., pp. 235- 
236, Chamberlain to Carleton, 25 February, 1612-1613, pp. 301- 
302. Do. to do,, 3 March, 1613-1614, p. 315, Larkin to Puckering, 
28 May, 1614. Return of Members of Parliament, op. sit., vol. I, 
Index to Part I., Appendix, p. xxxviii.] 

The boroughs varied greatly both in their franchises and in their 
degrees of independence, which was often singularly great even 
in very small constituencies. It is noteworthy that in the Parlia- 
ment of 1614, many of those leaders who, after its dissolution were 
summoned before the Council to answer for their opposition to 
the royal wishes, sat for such constituencies as Beeralston, Hin- 
don, and Bossiney, which, even then, must have been mere 
villages and which were amongst the first to be singled out for 
disfranchisement by the Reformers of 1832. In the same Par- 
liament Lord Northampton had vainly endeavoured to foist 
his own nominees upon the electors of Totness, for the mayor 
and burgesses were determined to elect one of their townsmen as 
one of their members, and to stand by their promise to their 
recorder, Sir George Carye, to leave him the choice of the other. 
On a later occasion, however, they seem to have disregarded an en- 
gagement which they had made with their neighbour, Sir R. Edge- 
combe. [H.M.C.R., Totness, pp. 346-347, Lord Northampton to 
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Mayor, 20 February, Mayor to Lord Northampton, 1 March, 
1613. Sir R. Edgecombe to Mayor, 5 February, 1615. Return of 
Members of Parliament, op. cit., Part I., Appendix, pp. xxxvii- 
xli. Birch, T., op. cit., vol. I, p. 324. T. Lorkin to Sir T. 
Puckering, 18 June, 1614]. Possibly, despite his position as 
Lord Admiral, Lord Northampton enjoyed little influence in 
Devonshire, but two years later he was more fortunate in Shrop- 
shire, the county which had been the original seat of the Howard 
family. At Bishop’s Castle, Sir William Cavendish had inter- 
ested himeelf in obtaining the confirmation of the charter for the 
corporation, and waa, in return, given the nomination of a burgess, 
the choice of the other being left to Lord Northampton, who had 
lately become the lord of the place, and who had prevented the 
establishment of a rival market at Church Stretton. [H,M.C.R., 
Bishop's Castle, p. 40, Minute Book 7, Jas. I., (1610). Do., p. 402. 
Do,., 17 April, 1615; 10 March, 1617.] The nominations to the 
seats for Grantham and East Retford seem to have been left as a 
matter of course in the hands of the Manners family, whilst their 
neighbour, Sir George Chaworth, was in the habit of receiving 
from his friend, Sir Rainald Mohun, a great Cornish landowner, 
blank indentures for such boroughs as West Looe, which he filled 
up at his pleasure. [H.M.C.R., Duke of Rutland, vol. I. passim.] 

The growth of patronage in boroughs was in a great measure 
due to the fact that from the very origin of Parliaments the 
representatives had been paid by the constituencies. The rates 
of payment varied, At Bath the members were, in 1612, paid 
two shillings a day each and were also repaid a sum of three 
shillings and fourpence, which they had been ordered by the 
House of Parliament to give to the poor; the wages of the Barons 
of the Cinque Ports were the same, At Plymouth the allowance 
for a member and his servant was ten shillings a day. The pay- 
ment of these wages was contingent upon the attendance of the 
member at St. Stephens. In 1566 Mr. Green, one of the repre- 
sentatives of Hereford, was forbidden by an order of the Privy 
Council to attend the sittings of Parliament whilst the plague 
was prevalent in his constituency, and had to induce a friend 
to make an appeal to the Mayor and burgesses on his behalf 
before his allowances were paid. But these payments were often 
sorely grudged, as many boroughs were very poor and special 
rates had at times to be levied to make them. Consequently a 
wealthy man who wished to secure a seat for himself or a nominee 
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could, in many cases, do so by arrangement with the constituency 
as to the question of wages. As early as 1586 William Downing, 
member for Orford, refused to accept any allowance for attend- 
ance “ for he will bear his own charges.” In 1593 Sir Thomas 
Heneage offered to relieve Salisbury of half ita charges if he was 
allowed to have the nomination of one of the burgesses, but it 
does not appear that his offer was accepted. A few years before 
Lord Pembroke had, indeed, been allowed to nominate a member 
there, but on the express condition that, for the future, the mght 
of nomination and election should be in the hands of the Council 
and that no one should be eligible as a member for the city who 
did not belong to it. [Bath, Chamberlain’s Accounts, op. cit., 
12 October, 1612. A.M.C.R., Hastings, p. 360, 4 August, 1604, 
Plymouth, Supplemental Report, p. 540, 1601-2. Hereford, 
p. 328, 1566 (7). Bishop's Castle, p. 401, Minute Book, 6 April, 
1613. Orford, p. 276, William Downing to the Mayor and his 
brethren, London, 6 October, 1586. Salisbury, p. 230, Leger. 

C. TIL, 17 January, 1592-3. Do., p. 226, 12 March, 1571- 2] 
In time such men, little by little, came to be the patrons of the 
constituencies, and this relationship was at times recognised 
even in the wording of the returns to Parliament. In the case of 
those of the members for Newton-in-Makerfield, a Lancashire 
constituency, to the Parliament of 1621, it is expressly stated 
that they were elected with the consent of Sir Richard Fleetwood, 
Baronet, Lord of the Borough, but this statement does not recur 
in the case of subsequent elections. [Return of Members of 
Parliament, op. cit., Part L., pp. 451-455. ] 

The electoral franchise in boroughs was far from being uniform. 
In the oldest boroughs it appears to have belonged to the whole 
body of resident freemen, who exercised it through those cf their 
number who went as suitors to the County Court. Elsewhere 
it was exercised by those inhabitants who paid scot and lot, or 
in other words, by the ratepayers, whilst in other cases it was 
confined to those who held by burgage tenure, that is those who 
owned certain tenements which were charged with the upkeep 
of the fortifications of the borough, a species of tenure which dated 
from Saxon times. In the boroughs which since Plantagenet 
days had been called into existence by Charters granted by the 
Crown, the franchises were equally varied. Of this Suffolk 
affords some excellent illustrations. At Eye the right of voting 
was given by Elizabeth to the corporation and to the inhabitants 
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paying scot and lot; at Orford the Charter of 1579, which pur- 
ports to have been granted at the petition of the burgesses as a 
means for restoring prosperity to a decayed port, vested them in 
& corporation consisting of a mayor, eight portmen, and twelve 
capital burgesses, all of whom were in the first instance appointed 
by the Crown, and a similar charter was bestowed upon Alde- 
burgh, where the elections for the governing bedy, which was 
chosen by the freemen, took place annually on Christmas day 
in the Town Hall. As early as 1604 the elections for Parliament 
were hotly disputed in that borough, and carefully as the repre- 
sentation of Suffolk had been manipulated, a large majority of 
its members supported the Parliament during the Civil War. 
[Return of Members of Parliament, op. cit., Part I, H.M.C_R., 
Orford, p. 257, Charter of Queen Elizabeth, dated at Weston, 
7 July anno 21, (1579). Do., Aldeburgh, pp. 280-281, 22 Novem- 
ber, 1554, 4 June, 1559, 1 September, 1606. Do., p. 304, A 
double return for Aldeburgh, 4 March, 1604. Eacursions in 
Suffolk, (London, Longman’s, 1819), vol. II., p. 13.] 

Although in the newer boroughs the franchise was determined 
by the regulations laid down in their charters, the question as 
to the constitution of the electorate was never really settled in 
the case of some of the older ones until the Reform Act of 1832. 
In some instances, indeed, as at King’s Lynn, Grimsby, and 
Salisbury, it seems to have been left for settlement to the Town 
Council. At Salisbury, in 1654, it was decided by a majority 
of that body, that the election should be made by the Mayor 
and Commonalty of the City in the usual place, the Council 
House, whilst in 1660, when political passions were running high 
in the elections for that Parliament which brought about the 
Restoration, the freemen of King’s Lynn and Grimsby seem to 
have forced the Returning Officer to accept their votes without 
any legitimate authorisation to do so. [H.M.C.R., Salisbury, 
p- 241, 29 June, 1654, King’s Lynn, Great Grimsby, passim. ] 

The records of the Cinque Ports give a vivid picture of the 
manner in which elections were carried on during those years 
of heated political strife which extended from 1620 to 1629. In 
some places certain Crown officials, such as the Governor of the 
Isle of Wight, appear to have considered the right of nomination 
for the seats in Parliament within their district as part of the 
perquisites of their places, and successive Lord Wardens of the 
Cinque Ports were extremely pertinacious in enforcing this claim. 
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These constituencies were, as a rule, very small but the voters 
were both keen politicians and extremely independent. 

Feeling was running high under the influence of the disasters 
in Bohemia and the Palatinate, when the Common Hall met at 
Sandwich in the first days of January, 1621, to choose Barons 
to represent them in the Parliament, which the King had with 
so much difficulty been induced to summon, Only thirty-one 
electora were present of whom seven declined to vote. Yet 
“this rabble of schismatical sectaries,” as the Lord Warden, 
Lord Zouch, styled them, refused to elect his nominee. They 
chose as their first member their neighbour Sir Edwin Sandys, 
who had secured their support by a most persevering canvass, 
during which he had promised them to improve their haven, 
and by his opposition to the East India Company. For the 
second place, six candidates were proposed, and though the 
nomination of a popular jurat, as the town councillors were 
styled in the Cinque Ports, was prevented by a trick of the Mayor, 
eighteen voters chose a Kentish squire in opposition to the Lord 
Chancellor’s secretary. Some Puritans, indeed, threatened to 
bring the Mayor's conduct before Parliament. [Londen, S.P.O., 
S.P. Dom., Jas. I., vol. 119, No. 11, Richard Marsh to Edward 
Nicholas, 8 January, 1620-1.] At Dover, in 1625, the Mayor, 
Jurata, and Burgesses, although they obediently returned the 
Lieutenant of Dover Castle as one of their Barons, for a time 
stoutly refused to accept Buckingham’s second nominee and 
delayed his election by refusing to admit him as a freeman, the 
meeting being attended by the Mayor, the Town Clerk, twelve 
Jurats, and twenty-nine burgesses. Rye was somewhat more 
complaisant, and, in the previous year, had elected a son of 
Secretary Conway’s at Lord Zouch’s request, and had even 
amended the return and elected Conway’s second son, when they 
found that the one whom they had chosen had already been re- 
turned for Warwick. On the other hand although, in 1627, 
Lord Conway was not only Secretary of State, but Governor of the 
Isle of Wight, and enjoyed the support of Sir John Oglander 
and Sir Edward Denys, the leading landowners in the island, 
he had found it impossible to secure his son Ralph’s election 
either at Newport or at Newtown, and was forced to fall back 
upon Andover, where his friend, Sir Thomas Jervoise, was the 
patron, and where the most engrossing question at issue was the 
provision of the customary feast for the electors at a cost of four 
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pounds. Conway’s interference in other Hampshire elections 
was equally unsuccessful and was warmly resented by the county 
magistrates. It is evident from these particulars that the 
majority of the members in the Parliaments of James I. and 
Charles I, were chosen by the free choice of their constituents. 
[Dover Corporation Records, 14 April, 1625, 10 March, 1627. 
London, S.P.0., 8.P. Dom., Charles I., Vols. 92, 93, 94, (Conway 
Papers). Correspondence of Lord Conway with Mayors of New- 
port, Newtown, Yarmouth, Southampton, the Bailiff of Andover, 
Sir John Oglander, Sir Thomas Jervoise, etc., February, 1627. 
A.M.C.R., Rye, pp. 162-164, Lord Warden to Mayor and Jurats, 
12 January, 7 February, 1623-4. Sir E. Conway, Senior to do., 
24 February, 1623-4. Lord Warden to do., 27 February, 1623-4.} 

Nor were the members, who were thus chosen, men who were 
likely to be brow-beaten by a king or by a king’s favourite. 
The title of Esquire was then fenced about with legal restrictions 
and those who assumed it without authority were liable to be 
fined and degraded by the Heralds on their visitation, [Heralds’ 
Visitation of Staffordshire, 1583.] Consequently those so desig- 
nated in the Kolls of Parliament must necessarily have been men 
of position, and the genilemen are carefully distinguished from 
them. The last Parliament of Elizabeth contained 462 members, 
of whom the large majority were esquires, three were peers’ sons, 
thirty-nine knights, and only a handful gentlemen and merchants. 
In Charles the First’s first Parliament the number of knights was 
enormous, and leas than twenty five persons are described as 
gentlemen, aldermen, or traders, Most of the members belonged 
to county families, and it is plain that the House of Commons 
was composed of men who were too proud to bow the knee to any 
King from Scotland. It was for the gentry of England to main- 
tain the liberties of England. [Return of Members of Parliament, 
op. cit., Vol. 1., pp. 437-441. Parliament of 1601, pp. 462-467, 
do. of 1625.] 
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CHAPTER XLVI 


THE actual work of administration was in the hands of the local- 
ities themselves for though the part played by the State was, 
in theory, very similar to that now assigned to it by our advanced 
reformers, as the Elizabethan Poor Laws may be adduced to 
show, yet the State was far from being the centralised and organ- 
ised Bureaucracy which controls our government at the present 
time. The Central authorities left the lesser communities in a 
great measure free to deal with their own concerns, even the 
defence of the country being entrusted to the various countries 
and corporations, subject to the right of the Privy Council to 
intervene. But these local administrations kept a very tight 
hand over the individuals of whom their respective communities 
were composed, and where the interest, real or supposed, of 
the community was at issue, private interests had to give way. 
The laws passed by Parliament, it is true, formed the foundation 
on which local government was carried on, but they were largely 
supplemented by local “ Bye-laws.” Local feeling was intense. 
To the average Englishman, his own county or his own village 
was, as a rule, the world, and all who lived beyond its bounds 
were “ foreigners,” an expression even now used in the same 
sense in some of our remoter counties. Consequently, the 
“ Bye-laws”” were generally framed with a sole view to the 
interests of the locality itself, and it was upon this theory that 
the system of local government was, in the main, based. In 
the counties that government was in the hands of the gentry, 
in the towns it was controlled by the commercial classes: in 
neither case was the great bulk of the population directly con- 
sulted, although some account seems to have been taken of public 
feeling, especially in the great centres of trade and industry. 
Socially speaking, a great gulf was fixed by Etiquette between 
Town and Country, and, in the provinces at least, the municipal 
authorities treated their county neighbours with the most 
ceremonious respect, although, as has been seen, they were 
often disinclined to allow them to interfere in their political 
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concerns. Corporations such as Bath and Canterbury were 
always bestowing gifts at the expense of the public purse upon 
noble visitors and upon neighbouring magnates. When Lord 
Zouche visited Bath in 1621, he was presented with a salmon, 
a lamb, two fat capons, and three young turkeys; in 1625 a 
salmon and six crabs, worth ten shillings, were given to Sir 
Francis Stonor, when certain captives, although recommended 
by the Mayor, got but half a crown. [Bath, op. cit.] 

The Lord Lieutenant was at the head of the government in 
every county. He was appointed by the Crown and, subject 
to its approval, named his deputy lieutenants, the justices of 
the Peace, and all the county officials except the Custos Rotu- 
lorum, He also commanded the militia and was responsible 
for the defence of the county. So important were the Lords 
Lieutenant that when Parliament, in 1642, was preparing for a 
rupture with the Crown, one of the first steps which they took, 
was to name new Lords Lieutenant, who could only be dismissed 
by the two Houses, to the several counties. [H.M.C.R. Duke 
of Beaufort, pp. 8-9, Charles I. to ——, 6 November, 1636.] 
In some cases, as at Salisbury, the Bishop seems to have had 
the right to appoint Justices of the Peace. [H.M.C.R. Salisbury. 
Mayor to Bishop, 15 January, 1577-8.) 

The High Sheriff was at the head of the criminal administra- 
tion of the county and, like the Lord Lieutenant, was appointed 
by the Crown. He had the right to call upon the whole force of 
the county to assist him in carrying out his orders, As chief 
returning officer at the county elections, he could not himself 
be elected to Parliament, and it was the practice of the Govern- 
ment, therefore, in years when a general election was expected, 
to name obnoxious members as high sheriffs of the counties in 
which they had influence. 

The Deputy Lieutenants acted as the Lord Lieutenant’s 
assistants im the organisation of the militia and were also ex- 
pected to do electioneering work for the Government. [Fondon, 
§.P.0. §.P. Dom., Charles I., Vol. 92, No. 17, Lord Conway to 
the Deputy Lieutenants of the Isle of Wight, 2 February, 1627.) 

Justices of the Peace had more varied duties to fulfil, In 
Quarter Sessions they enacted the legislation required for the 
administration of the county, and the lower branches of its 
criminal administration were carried on in their courts, whilst, 
as the Grand Jury, they were forced to give their verdict before 
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any criminal cases could be tried at the Assizes by the judges 
appointed by the Crown. The Justices carried out the General 
Musters of all able-bodied men, which were the foundation 
stone of the Militia, and also inspected and passed the recruits 
when they were called out for service. As Grand Jurors they 
presented recusants who refused to attend the services of the 
Established Church, compounded for the purveyance of the 
provisions which every county was bound to furnish for the 
Royal Household, licensed alehouses, assessed the county rates, 
and appointed the Chief Constables, whose task it was to execute 
their warrants and to carry out the provisions of the Poor Law. 
It was also the duty of the Justices to fix the price of corn whilst, 
at their Easter Sessions, they regulated the rate of wages under 
that Statute of Labourers, which had been enacted three hundred 
years before, when England had been decimated by the ravages 
of the Black Death. In short the machinery of government 
depended upon the Justices of the Peace acting through their 
officers, the Constables, for its successful working. [H.M.C.R. 
Wombwell cit., pp. 89-92. The King and Queen and Council of 
the North to the Justices of the Peace in Yorkshire, 4 April, 1557. 
County of Wilts., cit., pp. 65-176. Records of Quarter Sessions. 
E. R. Wodehouse, pp. 433-469. Letter Book of the Deputy Lieu- 
tenants and Justices of the Peace for Suffolk, 1608-1640.] 

To the villagers, Authority was represented chiefly by the 
constable, and a constable’s duties were, in theory, many and 
varied, Every town and hamlet had, by direction of the Justices 
of the Peace, to appoint at its own expense, a “ sufficient, able 
man,” to keep watch and ward against the rogues, vagabonds, and 
sturdy beggars who infested the country-side. He was also 
required to present the names of persons selling ale or beer without 
a license, of all common swearers, of barrators, a class but too well 
known, who made their living by stirring up lawsuits, and of night 
walkers, cheats, thieves, and companions of thieves. If they 
failed to perform their duties they incurred a fine of ten pounds. 
All perscns relieving beggars and wanderers at their doors and 
not sending them to a constable to be punished were to be fined 
ten shillings and any constable who let such beggars pass through 
his district unpunished, paid two shillings. Lastly, they were 
instructed to report the names of all such masters as had illegally 
discharged their servants, and of servants who had quitted their 
employment without a quarter's notice. In Lancashire they 
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were required to attend at Petty Sessions every fortnight and to 
take orders from the Justices as to the maintenance of the poor 
and other local affairs. Occasionally they dispensed a scanty 
charity to the poor travelling with a pass, and, sometimes, even 
furnished them with a horse to forward them on their way. 
Probably the Justices themselves looked upon the due administra- 
tion of the Game Laws as the Constable’s most important duty, 
and encouraged them in prosecuting all such persons, not legally 
entitled to do so, who kept in their houses “ nets, setting dogs, guns, 
and hays,” the long nets used for setting round the haunts 
of a wild animal. Only persons holding lands worth ten pounds a 
year, the heirs expectant of life rents worth two hundred a year, 
the sons of knights and barons of Parliament, and the eldest sons 
of squires were then qualified to take game. [Act of Parliament 7, 
James I. (1610). H.M.C.R., Lord Kenyon. “ Orders to Con- 
stables for keeping watch in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 28 
August, 1617. Wentworth, p. 371, Justices of West Riding of 
Yorkshire to Bailiffs, etc., 15 October, 1635. West Riding of 
Yorkshire, pp. 324-325, Indictments 1-7, 1637-1638. Went- 
worth cit. Instructions to Petty Constables, 11 March, 1674-5, 
pp. 378-379. #. Oley. Bill for previous year, 11 October, 1660.] 

The duties of a Chief Constable were even more onerous. He 
was sworn to execute warrants, to keep the peace, to suppress 
unlawful games and plays, drunkenness, and idleness, to levy 
rates and taxes and to duly attend the Petty Sessions. He was 
also entrusted with the arrangements for assessing the subsidies, 
and, when the Train Bands were mustered, secured the attend- 
ance of those who were assessed to maintain them and to furnish 
their arms, (H.M.C.R., Wodehouse, cit., p. 107. Form of the Oath 
of a Chief Constable. Karl of Kilmorey, p. 365. Sir R. Needham 
to the High Constables of Several Hundreds (Shropshire), 26 
August, 1617, p. 369. Sir R. Needham to do, 11 February, 1621.]} 

The Clergy, then as now, formed a link between the upper and 
the middle classes. As a rule, they were men of education, but 
were miserably paid. In Suffolk it was found impossible to fill 
up the livings from which the ministers had been expelled during 
the first years of the Civil War, because, after the fifth part of the 
stipend had been deducted for the deprived holders, they rarely 
afforded more than fifty pounds a year. In the Herefordshire 
Valley of Dore, a rich and fertile district, an account written in 
1610 states that, in that neighbourhood, three livings had to be 
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joined together to make up an annual income of forty pounds, In 
consequence there were no resident clergy and the inhabitants 
were left to the chance ministrations of an ancient “ White 
Father,” who, in his youth, had been a member of the Abbey of 
Abbeydore. Possibly the poverty of the livings is one of the 
reasons why Herefordshire and Wales so long continued Catholic. 
It is probable that throughout the greater part of rural England, 
fifty pounds a year was about the average income of a country 
clergyman. In Suffolk, at all events, a vicarage of a hundred 
@ year in a parish of over a thousand communicants was con- 
sidered a good one, whilst the lectureships in the towns, which had 
been founded to supplement the ministrations of the regular 
clergy, and of which the usual stipend was sixty pounds a year, 
were looked upon as prizes. As has already been said, the appoint- 
ments to these lectureships was, as a rule, in the hands of the 
Puritans, and their holders did much to maintain Puritan feeling 
in the corporations. 

It should be noted, however, that, although the Bishops sat in 
the House of Lords, the clergy taxed themselves in Convocation, 
and so had no votes in Parliamentary Elections until after the 
Restoration. They, therefore, could exercise no direct influence 
upon politics, [H.M.C.R. Aldeburgh, pp. 308-309. Thos. Nuttall 
and John Ward to Mr. Good. Saxmundham, 10 September, 1644. 
Vaughan, Rowland. ““ Waterworks.” (London, 1610).] The clergy 
were a fairly well-educated class and were treated by the country 
gentry as their social equals. They had been bred at the Univer- 
sities, and, as the education given at Oxford and Cambridge 
consisted chiefly of the driest logic and philosophy, whilst degrees 
were pained chiefly by a system of disputations, there can be but 
little doubt but that the bitterness which characterised theo- 
logical disputes may in some degree, in England as in Holland, 
be traced to the University lecture rooms. 

The clergy were, as has been said, the one class which, as a 
class, formed a link between town and country, although the ties 
between individuals were numerous and close, and a good deal of 
community of feeling existed between classes who, at the present 
day, are far more widely apart. 

Nearly every town in England was a corporation, and, as such, 
enjoyed many of the prerogatives of a petty state. The feeling of 
citizenship ran high, and the leading citizens, as a rule, were 
willing to take their share in the work of governing their own 
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town. The speeches delivered by the Town Clerk of Gloucester 
upon Mayor’s Day to men who had played their part in that 
famous siege, which had been the cause of the defeat of Charles I., 
show what the ideal city-state in the eyes of such men was, for 
they knew themselves to be the citizens of no mean city. 

The Mayor, said Dorney, was the King’s lieutenant, but he must 
never forget that he was also the trustee for Parliament, in which 
the royal power really resided, for it was the King’s office to 
protect his people and to maintain their just rights and liberties. 
It was in the same spirit that the Mayor ought to preside over the 
Corporation, not exalting himself over them as if he were above 
the laws, but always remembering that it was his duty to watch for 
their good and toreform abuses. It was for the Mayor to execute 
justice and to serve as an example to others in all offices of piety 
and humanity, especially when acting as an escheater for the city 
for the Court of Wards, of which the abuses were well known. 
He had also to see that just weights and measures were kept, 
and that food and drink were cheap and of good quality. Finally, 
he should do his best to maintain true religion and safeguard the 
honour and welfare of the city. 

The Coroner was the next officer to the Mayor, but, as his duties 
had been suspended by the war, Dorney did not describe them. 

The Sheriffs were responsible for the peace and franchises of the 
county : “ it was their duty to look more to the cause than to the 
person, to avoid partiality, and to ensure justice.” 

The City Chamberlains were the Treasurers and Surveyors of 
the City, and kept its seal, plate, and records, In those days of 
distress their duties were very heavy, as they usually had to pay 
away more than they received, 

The Common Councilmen were, in Gloucester, elected for life, 
but could be removed in case of ill behaviour. The city officers 
were chosen annually by a committee of twenty-four elected by 
the Council, This plan had been sanctioned by judicial authority 
and seems to have been introduced to avoid the confusion of 
popular elections. 

Finally, the Mayor was in times of peace responsible for supply- 
ing the King’s household with the proportion of contributions in 
kind due from the city. He was exhorted to be a model of hos- 
pitality, ever to be watchful for the interests of his fellow citizens, 
** especially in calling in worthy ministers,” and never to be weary 
in administering justice and in looking to the maintenance of the 
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streets and buildings. Such was an ideal corporation in the days 
of the Civil War, but it is probable that such perfection was rarely 
attained to. [Glowcester, Free Library. Dorney, John. “ Cer- 
tain Speeches made upon the day of the election of Officers for the 
City of Gloucester, by John Dorney, Esq., Clerk of the said City. 
(London, 1653), pp. 15-19, p. 30. “Speech on the Election of 
Jasper Clutterbuck, Esq., Mayor, 4 October, 1647.” 

Great respect was shown by their fellow townsmen to the 
members of the Corporations who, in their turn, were extremely 
sensitive as to their rights and position. Towns provided special 
seats in their Parish Churches for their bailiffs and capital bur- 
pesses, whilst questions as to the insignia and robes of the Mayors 
were treated as matters of concern. Their Worships paraded the 
streets in hats of purple, black, or red velvet: before them were 
borne Swords of Justice in scabbards of silver gilt, and escutcheons 
engraved with the arms of the Corporation dangled with silver 
roses from the maces. When Royalty visited the place, Mayors 
and Passed Mayors rode to meet their sovereign in scarlet gowns 
whilst aldermen were robed in crimson, and common councillors 
in violet, Elsewhere members of the corporation wore black 
cloth gowns, faced with fur and guarded with velvet or balliment 
lace, [H.M.C.R., Aldeburgh, p. 285, anno 1595, Do., p. 286, 
17 January, 1631-2. Salisbury, p. 221, anno 1552. Hereford, 
pp. 301-302. Mayors Inventory, 1585.] But despite the 
honours and glory which attached to the holders of Municipal 
Office, the obligations which were incumbent upon them were 
such as many desired to escape. In some cases it was necessary 
to impose fines upon those who refused to accept an office to which 
they had been elected or to occupy the seats set apart for them in 
the church. [H.M.C.R., Aldeburgh, p. 284, anno 1572. Do., 
p. 285, annis, 1595, 1628. Orford, p. 265, 20 September, 1580.] 
Tn most boroughs the elections for municipal offices were com- 
paratively free, and, as has been seen, the inhabitants retained 
almost complete control over the choice of their representatives 
to Pariament. Thus rotten boroughs were comparatively rare, 
a fact which in a great measure accounts for the attitude of the 
Parliaments until after the Restoration. Parliament could not 
have been controlled by a Minister as it was during the Georgian 
period. The great landowners and wealthy citizens had no 
interest in allowing the King to become an arbitrary sovereign, 
whilst religious factions prevented them from combining to form 
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an oligarchy such as came into existence when the mercantile 
classes were led to uphold the Revolution Settlement in order to 
secure their holdings in the National Debt. In the height of the 
Civil War at least one Lord Mayor of London was a royalist, 
and some of the greatest names of English commerce figured 
amongst the King’s Commissioners of Array. It may well be 
doubted if in 1745 any leading member of the Court of Aldermen 
was a Jacobite. Freedom of Election called the Long Parliament 
into existence. 

Such was the machinery of English Government and it now 
remains for us to describe the persons by whom it was carried on 
and the taake which they were called upon to perform. 
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CHAPTER XLVII 


Tux administration of the English counties was in the hands of 
the Gentry, who might be defined roughly as the class entitled to 
bear Coat armour, although this right was also shared by many 
citizens of the towns, It was the privilege of the Earl Marshal, 
as the King’s deputy, to grant patents to bear arms, and-the 
validity of these grants was controlled by the Herald’s Visita- 
tions before which all such persons as claimed the right to bear 
coat armour whether by descent or by personal grants were 
required to prove their title. From the records of these Visita- 
tions it would not be difficult to compile a detailed list of the 
individuals entitled to count themselves amongst the gentry 
in 1621, and to trace the steps by which they had risen into ita 
ranks, As a rule few of the pedigrees recorded in these Visita- 
tions go back to any remote antiquity. The Wars cf the Roses 
had decimated the Nobility entitled to sit in Parliament, and 
the oldest families existing under James I., as a rule, descended 
from those who had been the vassals of the Feudal Baronage, 
whilst some, especially in the counties which had been connected 
with the trade in wool, traced their origin to the squires of the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Very few could show a 
descent in the male line from Norman landowners. On the other 
hand, it was not difficult for a commoner, who had risen to wealth 
or who had obtained any public office, to procure himself a grant 
of arms, and, thus, to enter the leaser nobility as a gentleman 
bearing coat armour. This fact, in a great degree, prevented 
the growth of that class hatred between Town and Country 
which had such an influence upon the history of so many con- 
tinental states. It is plain from a comparison between the 
earliest Herald’s Visitations and those held in the early years 
of Charles the First’s reign that a very large proportion of the 
country gentry must, in 1621, have been the sons or grandsons 
of men who had purchased land after the Dissolution of the 
Monasteries or with the profits made in trade under Elizabeth, 
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and, it is noteworthy, that with comparatively few exceptions, 
the majority of what now rank as our leading county families 
trace their origin either to a successful lawyer or to a successful 
merchant of Tudor times. In many cases, these men could 
themselves trace their pedigrees back to traders or manufacturers 
in the Fifteenth Century, from whom they had inherited the 
wealth which enabled them to purchase the lands of the Church 
when they came into the market. No impassable gulf separated 
the citizens and the landowners. The younger sons of the 
greatest nobles ranked in law as commoners, and many of the 
prentices who cried their masters’ wares at a shop door in Cheap- 
side. or who hooted as the Count of Gondomar drove by “ with 
his six carrion mules, and his great lethugador round his neck,” 
were the sons and nephews of men who sat as Knights of the 
Shire in the Commons’ House at Westminster. [Besant, Walter, 
“London under the Stuarts,” quoting s pamphlet of 1625.] 
Trade was no disgrace to the nobly born, and Printers and 
Merchants of the Turkey Company ranked as gentry. 

In many respects the country gentleman of that day was 
singularly like his descendant at the present time both in his 
training and in his pursuits. He took his share in the work of 
local administration, he was not unambitious of a seat in Parlia- 
ment, he was @ traveller, and he kept in more or less touch with 
the great London world. He was, in one word, a man of the 
world, and, in 1621, Squire Westerns seem to have been as rare 
in the ranks of the squirearchy, as they are in our own day, 
and to have excited the wonder of those who chanced to encounter 
them. The country gentleman’s rent-roll is somewhat difficult 
to estimate, but it is probable that, upon the whole, it was not 
greatly inferior to that of an average landowner of the present 
time, when the comparative value of money is taken into account. 
It would have been possible to estimate the total amount with 
some rough degree of accuracy from the General Musters of 
1607, had it not been for the fact that in some counties, as was 
the case in Hertfordshire, several landowners were occasionally 
grouped together to pay for the horseman whom everyone worth 
five hundred pounds a year, which, in 1913, would have been 
equivalent to an annual income of £2,250, was expected te furnish. 
The number of such horsemen was 6,758, with 938 demilances. 
It is worth notice that when the Super Tax was first imposed in 
1910 upon persons with incomes of over £5,000, it was paid by 
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about twelve thousand taxpayers in a population of about forty 


millions. 

Sir Edward Conway, besides being a soldier, a statesman, and 
& diplomatist, held large estates in Warwickshire and may be 
taken,as a typical landowner in the Midlands. From these lands, 
which were situated at Luddington, and at Arrow, he drew rents 
of about nine hundred and eighty pounds a year, of which, in 
ordinary seasons, perhaps seventy pounds might be in arrears. 
He purchased the estate of Ragley for about three thousand 
pounds, and, in addition, drew large official salaries, but, as 
his father had died in debt, he can have possessed little inherited 
capital. Besides his houses at Arrow and at Ragley, he had a 
town house in Great Saint Bartholemew’s where he seems to 
have spent much of hia time. Two of his sons held commissions 
in the forces of the United Provinces. His neighbour, Sir Fulke 
Greville, a Member of Parliament and the owner of Warwick 
Castle, with a collection of pictures which was famous throughout 
England, had a rent roll of £2,312, and drew salaries, amounting 
to £1,750, from the various public offices which he held. The 
favourite Buckingham was one of the richest, if not the richest, 
subject in England ; his income from his landed estates amounted 
to £2,991 3s. 5d., with a reversion worth £1,845, whilst that 
from his various official posta came to a total of £8,794, with 
such valuable perquisites as the gift of all the places in the 
Royal Stables. He thus enjoyed a fixed revenue of £13,630 a 
year, which, in 1913, would have been equivalent to an income 
of over sixty-one thousand pounds a year, all of which the son 
of a poor Leicestershire squire owed to his royal master’s favour. 
Such were the prizes to be won by an adroit courtier at Whitehall, 
and the fact was not without its influence upon the education 
of the higher classea, 

Aas a rule, the country gentleman received the rudiments of 
his education in or near his own home. At the age of four John 
Evelyn, the son of a very wealthy landowner, began to attend the 
village school held in the Church porch at Wootton. [Evelyn, 
John, “ Diary,” anno 1621.] From the village school the lad often 
proceeded to the local Grammar School, one of which was usually 
to be found in any borough or market town of any size. These 
schools were in many cases of very ancient origin, but as they had, 
generally, been re-organised after the Reformation, they were 
often, erroneously, said to have been founded by one of the Tudor 
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Sovereigns. The lists of the members of these schools show that 
they were frequented by boys of the highest county families, as 
well as by the sons of wealthy yeomen and traders. Despite the 
neighbourhood of the Court, the registers of Eton College show 
that a large percentage of the boys came from the neighbouring 
counties, yet Eton ranked with Westminster as the leading public 
schools of England, and even foreigners occasionally endeayoured 
to secure scholarships on its foundation for their sons. [Wasey- 
Sterrte, “ Eton School Lists from 1585 to 1678.” (London). ] 
Lord Conway's son-in-law, Sir Robert Harley, attended Ludlow 
Grammar School, and his school fellows seem to have been, for 
the most part, boys of all ranks above the peasantry from Here- 
fordshire and Shropshire, though the Lord President of Wales held 
his Court at the Castle, and the town was the seat of Government 
for Wales and the Welsh Marches. 

The life at such schools was rough and hard. The hours of 
work were long, discipline was severe, flogging was frequent, and 
holidays were very short. The games were such as are now 
played by small children, and organized sports were completely 
unknown. 

The subjects taught were intensely practical, and, though few 
in number, were very thoroughly studied, but from a utilitarian 
point of view. Although Italian and French were the languages 
usually employed by diplomatists and men of business, Latin 
still retaimed its pre-emmence as the language of science, of 
learning, and, to some extent, of polite literature, and, conse- 
quently, the study of Latin was, to a great extent, pursued in the 
same manner as that in which we now learn French. Verse writ- 
ing was encouraged, and, on the Speech Day at Ludlow School, 
whole reams of verse, in every conceivable metre and crammed 
with every kind of mythological allusion, were declaimed by the 
students for the delectation of their visitors. Nethersole, 
as has been seen, was rather surprised that he should have 
been obliged to converse in Latin with Bethlen Gabor’s nephew, 
yet, a generation later the Parliamentary Visitors to Oxford and 
Cambridge gave orders that only Latin or Greek should be spoken 
in the Colleges by their members because Englishmen not having 
been brought up to speak Latin found it difficult to converse with 
foreign scholars, Greek was already falling into disuse, and was 
less studied than it had been in the Elizabethan age. The exer- 
cise books of Sir Simonds D’ Ewes, who afterwards became a famous 
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antiquary, and who studied at the school kept in Saint Mary Axe, 
London, by Henry Reynolds, show the training which was under- 
gone by the Miltons and the Harringtons, who were to be the 
leaders of English scholarship after the Civil Wars. As D’Ewes 
himeelf tells us, he acquired under Reynolds some knowledge of 
French and Greek, and learned to write “ a moderate good Eng- 
lish phrase.” At the age of sixteen he entered Saint John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

When he was thirteen his lessons seem to have comprised the 
translation of some lines of Ovid into English and of some verses 
of the Greek Testament into Latin or French. From Ovid he 
went on to Cicero and to Virgil’s Georgics, or made a word for word 
translation from [socrates into Latin, and wrote long Latin themes 
and letters on abstract subjects to his school fellows, usually end- 
ing with four or six lines of verse. By fifteen, he had dropped 
French and was writing Alcaica and Sapphics with notes showing 
the sources from which the various phrases and allusions were 
taken and long essays and copies of verses in Greek. It is note- 
worthy that many of these are fulsome panegyrics of James I. and 
Anne of Denmark. Books of reference and dictionaries were 
scarce and dear. Instruction was given in the form of lectures 
and a well-filled notebook was essential to the student. Languages 
were taught orally as well as from books, and in every school, the 
pupils performed theatrical pieces. 

In 1574 the scholars of Beverley School were representing plays 
in the Hansa House; such performances were enjoined by statute 
at Westminster and were given by the Etonians at Christmastide. 

As a rule, scholars, who came from a distance to attend the 
Grammar Schools, lodged with private persons. A Lancashire 
Squire who was sending his sons to Wigan Grammar School, 
evidently found it difficult to procure them suitable lodgings and 
enquired whether his cousin, who kept a private school, would 
allow them wheaten bread. A schoolmaster at Preston Pans, 
to whom Lord Eglinton was entrusting his sons, asked him two 
hundred marks (Scots) [£10 2s, 24d. ] for boarders sitting at his table 
and added that those, who sat at the foot of the table, fared as 
well as those at the head, and so must pay no less. The board and 
tuition of a ward of Lord Rutland’s at a school at Melton Mow- 
bray cost £12 10s. for a year, and, on another occasion his cloths 
and teaching for a half-year came to £6 12s. 9d. In Scotland the 
total expenses for two bovs for a year were nine hundred marks 
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(Scots) [£45 9s. 104d.], each. [H.M.C.R., Queen’s College, Oxford, 
p. 466. Order of 12 July, 1649, found by Professor A. H. Sayce. 
Beverley, p. 184, Egmont, Vol. I1., p. 190. List of the school 
books in use at a Preparatory School for Westminster, 1608. 
Kenyon, pp. 40-41. Alexander Rigby, Preston, to his brother 
George Rigby, Preston, 27 July, 3 August, 1630. Eglinton, 
Robert Seton to Alexander, Sixth Earl of Eglinton, 9 April, 1620. 
Rutland, vol. iv., p. 470, London Brit. Mus., Harl. MSS,, 118, 119, 
120, 121. Sir Symonds D’Ewes’ Notebooks and School Exercises, 
1615-18. D.N.B., Vol. XIV., pp. 450-453, “ Art., D’Hwes, Sir 
Symonds.” Sterrie-Wasie, ‘“ History of Eton College.’’] 

It is plain, therefore, that the country gentleman, in the days 
of James I., received an education which, for the time, was at 
least as liberal as that given to his descendants at the present day, 
and the advantages afforded by the Grammar Schools extended 
also to the Middle Classes, and even, in some cases, to the children 
of artisans. Like most other functions of government, the care 
of education was delegated to the locality, and, so far as the 
boroughs were concerned, the task of educating their inhabitants 
appears to have been carefully carried out. The management of 
the Grammar Schools was under the care of the Town Councils, 
who, in many instances, appointed and dismissed the masters, 
and, possibly, even selected those students who were to receive 
allowances from the town to proceed to the University. But for 
the fall of Cardinal Wolsey, Ipswich Grammar School, which he 
had intended to be the preparatory school for his foundation of 
Christ Church, Oxford, would, doubtless, have been the rival of 
Eton and Winchester. The Town Council regarded the school as 
their special care, granted scholarships, usually of the value of 
three pounds a year, to poor boys wishing to study at Cambridge, 
and, when a headmaster was required, sent the town preacher 
thither to select one. The salary appointed for the headmaster 
was £38 a year with the school house and other allowances, so 
that his position compared not unfavourably with that of a 
Suffolk rector. Amongst his other perquisites were fees for 
arranging the “ Pageants and Shows,” performed before the bur- 
gesaes on auch occasions as the Coronation Day when, doubtless, 
his pen was expected to furnish vast quires of bad Latin and good 
English verse. [H.M.C.R., Ipswich, p. 254a. Fourth Assembly 
Book, 30 June, 11 James I., 3 October, 1613. Do. p. 255a. 
Order to pay forty shillings to John King, schoolmaster, 19 
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December, 25 Elizabeth.] After the Reformation the salaries 
of the ushers were sometimes charged upon the parsonages, which 
had been granted to the town. At Lincoln, the Masters of the 
Close were responsible for keeping the school house in repair, but a 
portion of the schoolmaster’s salary of £13 6s. 8d. was raised by an 
assessment on the city, whilst the usher, who was entitled to a 
retiring pension, received £4 and a frieze gown worth ten shillings. 
The city occasionally made an allowance to the master to provide 
books, which were to remain the property of the Corporation, for 
poor students. Within a few years, however, it was found that 
the grants of money given to poor people to enable them to 
educate their children had led to an increase in pauperism, as 
many of these students subsequently came upon the rates. Con- 
sequently no one was allowed to take children for education who 
were likely to become chargeable unless with the leave of the 
Mayor and an Alderman. The problem of over-education had, 
even then, become a pressing one. Industrial Schools, were not 
unknown, Lincoln and Plymouth both boasted of spinning schools, 
although these seem to have been originally intended to set the 
poor to work under the Elizabethan Poor Law. At Plymouth 
the schoolmaster was entitled to take a hundred fish out of every 
ship, which arrived in the port from Newfoundland, and received 
an allowance, in addition, from the town, for the maintenance of 
the children, but at Lincoln the Corporation esteemed it a signal 
favour, when in the terrible winter of 1624, they gave a chauldron 
of coals to warm the schoolroom. [H.M.C.R., Lincoln, p. 52, 3 
September, 1560. P. 54, 6 August, 1562. P. 66, 13 November, 
1563. 10 May, 1564, P. 66, 10 January, 1574. P. 67, 14 Sep- 
tember, 1578, P. 97, 22 April, 1624. P. 100, 10 September, 
1634. P. 87, 29 February, 1612. P. 98, 6 December, 1624. 
Plymouth. P. 268, Petition of William Woulfe, sailmaker to King 
James I., 1606.] 

Even in remote agricultural districts many of the poorer 
classes could read if not write. The parson of Bridgham, a 
village in Mid-Norfolk, twenty-three miles south-west of Nor- 
wich, found it worth while to have some small catechisms of 
his own composition, printed for distribution in his parish. “ The 
people have no copy in print, and few or none can read or write 
out the written copy,” which he had given them, and he also con- 
jectures that they cannot understand it, “ being wholly bent to the 
toil of manual affairs and the tilth of the ground.” It is evident, 
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therefore that Norfolk labourers could read print, and Izaak 
Walton found printed Ballads hanging on the walls of every 
alehouse in Derbyshire. [H.M.C.R., Gawdy, p. 23. Rev. John 
Thaxter, Bridgham, to Bassingbourn Gawdy, 9 April, 1585. 
Times “ Gazetteer,” op. cit., p. 216, Art. “ Bridgham.”] 

It is worth noting that Thaxter only wished to have twenty- 
five or thirty copies of each of the Catecisms printed, as he 
did not want to have them published for the moment. It does 
not appear where the work was to be printed. 

From the Grammar Schools, but at a far earlier age than at 
present, some gentlemen passed to the Universities, and others 
to those Inns of Court where men were trained either for the 
Royal Household, for employment abroad, or to manage their 
own estates and the business of their counties. The Universities 
were resorted to by those who sought to become clergymen, 
doctors of medicine, doctors of law, or schoolmasters; the 
Inns of Court, on the other hand, filled the place which is 
occupied at the present day by the more fashionable colleges 
of Oxford or Cambridge. At the Inns of Court men learnt 
those arts which had raised a Kerr or p Villiers to the height of 
power, and it was the dream of every well-born, quick-witted, 
and handsome lad to follow in their footsteps. Favourites, 
indeed, are, as a rule, but the men of a moment, and even Buck- 
ingham was often forced to turn aside from the most important 
tasks to bafile the intrigues of those who sought to drive him 
from power by the aid of a Brett or of a Monson. The students 
of the Inns of Court devoted at least as much attention to the 
study of fencing, of dancing, and the riding the high horse, as 
they did to that of the law. No play was a success until it 
had secured the favour of the critics of Gray’s Inn or of the 
Temple, and their revels excited the admiration even of 
the courtiers from Whitehall. Italian, French, Spanish 
were eagerly studied, nor, in deference, maybe, to the 
King’s scholarly tastes, was Latin forgotten. But the men 
of the world, trained in the Inns of Court, differed widely from 
the logic-chopping pedants by the Cam or by the Isis. The 
Universities were still monasteries in all but in name. Many 
undergraduates were mere schoolboys, and the precisians who 
filled the tutorships and the professors’ chairs maintained dis- 
cipline with the rod. According to Zeiler, Oxford had 3,000 
students in 1613 and Cambridge a membership of 2,200, in- 
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cluding the teaching staff. The Laudian statutes forbade 
students to play marbles on the steps of Bodley’s schcols ; their 
diaries show no trace of the river, the football field, or the Union. 
The leading Oxford Colleges were "Magdal en and Corpus, Trinity, 
Cambridge, was renowned for ita quadrangles and their fountains, 
ita cloisters and library, for its comfortable undergraduates’ 
rooms, and its guest-chambers for visitors. King’s College, 
Chapel was a world’s wonder for its roof with its elaborate 
caryings and tracery, and for its organ which still, said German 
travellers, accompanied the quire in “singing the Hours.” 
A degree course for a Mastership in Arts required seven years. 
Life was expensive. Sir John Coke, a Lord of the Admiralty, 
allowed his son, who was studying at Cambridge, six pisos 
seven shillings, and ten pence for his commons and firing during 
the Michaelmas quarter of 1626. His chamber and study 
rent cost him ten shillings, and he paid a similar amount to his 
tutor. His total expenses for the quarter came to £16 18s. 10d., 
and itcluded one pound for entertaining his sister, eight shillings 
and sixpence for his diet for a week during an indisposition, and 
sixteen shillings for sixteen “tasting night suppers,” when the 
cook was being chosen for the annual gaudy. For the Lent 
quarter of 1625 his expenditure had been £13 13s. 10d. From 
these figures it would appear that a young man, of good position, 
could maintain himself handsomely at the University for seventy 
pounds a year, which, in modern money, would be equivalent 
to about £315. Degrees were an expensive matter. The fees 
charged to Antony Gawdy amounted to some twelve nobles 
[£4], *‘ besides his apparel,” and wealthier lads expended large 
sums upon the entertainment of their opponents and their ex- 
aminers in the disputations, which constituted the test for the 
degree, and in feasting their friends when the degree had been 
won. The scholarships were not very valuable. Antony 
Gawdy held a scholarship of £5 a year at Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, “ which was one of the best which belonged 
to it, the ordinary places being but forty shillings a year,” and, 
after deducting his scholarship, was charged £3 14s, 8d. for the 
half year from Christmas, 1623, his chamber rent being two 
shillings and sixpence, and his laundreas’ bill the same. In 
1639 his kinsman Robert Gawdy, whose father was long member 
for Thetford, spent only £6 11s. 3d. for a quarter at the same 
college. At the Inns of Court William Smyth expended £289 5s. 
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including £40 for the purchase of his chamber at Gray’s Inn, 
-within a year and two months. His total expenses at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, from Lady Day, 1606, to February, 1609, 
amounted to £250 10s. 6d. A few years before Lord Rutland, 
when at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, had had to lodge 
four daily waiters. His “drawing chamber” measured fifteen 
yards sbout, and was hung with rich and fair hangings. His © 
other rooms were well furnished with stuff, and his men about 
him with sufficient “ prestence.” Evidently life at the Univer- 
sities and at the Inns of Court was much the same as it is in 
our day. [H.M.C.R., Gawdy cit, p. 114. Edward Mitchell, 
to Framlingham Gawdy, West Harling, 17 October, 1622, P. 116, 
Edward Mitchell’s account, 27 March, 1624. P. 121, Edward 
Mitchell to Framlingham Gawdy. Marquis Townshend, pp. 
13-17, 1606-1609. Ruéland, cit., Vol. 1. Pp. 284-285, John 
Jegon to Elizabeth, Countess of Rutland, 8 December, 1590.} 

Other boys of gentle birth, who did not go either to a Public 
School or to the University, were brought up as Pages in the 
families of great noblemen. Their position was often far from 
anagreeable one, Lads with sixteen quarterings were summoned. 
to pull off their master’s hoots, to brush his cloths and to wait 
at table with trenchers in their hands, In the “ Hall,” which 
was still used by both masters and men in old-fashioned house- 
holds, they sat down in messes of four with the footmen and the 
grooms. [H.M.C.R. Wombwell, cit. Preface, p. xi.] At the 
French Court, on the other hand, the French King had not a 
single gentleman amongst his valets and cloak-bearers. 

Younger sons might be called upon to fill still more menial 
posts. Knights of the shire and great squires were but too glad 
to see their sons apprenticed ta leading citizens, and an appren- 
tice, in many respects, fulfilled the duties which, in our time, 
fall to the lot of the shop boy. It was only when French man- 
ners had begun to influence England that a commercial life 
began to be looked down upon by the landed gentry or that 
commercial man became unwilling to apprentice lads of rank. 
[H.M.C.R. Wombwell, cit., p. 204, Bellasyse, Henry, “* England,” 
cit.} 

William Lilly, afterwards the famous astrologer, was, it is 
true, the son of a debtor imprisoned in Leicester gaol, but when 
he came to London in 1620 he found a place in the household 
of a retired citizen, Gilbert Wright, who lived upon his rents in 
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Newgate Street. The worthy man could neither read nor write, 
and hired William for his scholarship. His work was to keep his 
master’s accounts, conduct his correspondence, and go before 
his master to Church; he attended him when he went abroad, 
cleaned his shoes, took the dirty linen to the wash, carried up 
water from the Thames through the heart of the City, weeded 
the garden, and scraped trenchers, Eventually his master died, 
Lilly married the widow, a lady of mean atature, and no educa- 
tion, but of good condition, and. within a few years, inherited 
a thousand pounds from her. To lads like these many of our 
greatest families trace their origin. [Thoms, James. “ The 
Thames” (London, 1849), Vol. II., pp. 6870. “ Lilly’s 
Memoirs.” 

Court and City were thus connected by many ties both of 
blood and of interest. Investments were difficult to find, 
wealth was growing, and the greatest peers, even when Catholics, 
were glad to take a share in ventures such as Captain North’s 
expedition to the Amazons, which bad caused such searchings 
of heart to Gondomar. [H#.M.C.R. Rulland cit., Vol. IV., p. 
516.] On the other hand, Sir Robert Rich and other leading 
Puritans besieged the Court of Turin with petitions to be allowed 
to trade from the Port of Villefranche to the East Indies in 
competition with the Dutch and English East India Companies. 
(London, S.P.0., S.P. For., Savoy, Vol. V., Wake to Winwood, 
19-29 December, 1617.] Clerkships in the Factories of the Turkey 
Company, of the Russia Company, and of the East India Com- 
pany afforded welcome provision for the youths of the leading 
county families, and others entered the service of English traders 
in the Netherlands and in Italy, whilst in Spain and Portugal 
the Irish Catholic gentry found employment which, as has been 
seen, helped to keep them loyal to their connection with 
England. 

The Roman Catholics, indeed, despite the disadvantages under 
which they laboured, enjoyed, perhaps, better means of education 
than did their Protestant fellow countrymen. It is true that 
in times of extreme persecution their children were occasionally 
taken from them by order of the Privy Council to be educated 
by masters “ well affected in religion,’ and that these measures 
were only relaxed in such exceptional circumstances a8 an out- 
break of plague. [H.4.C.R. Lord Stafford, p. 160. The Privy 
Council to Henry Jerningham, Esq., 22 October, 1593.] As a 
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Tule, however, Catholic lads of good position were educated 
abroad, and colleges such as St. Omer and Douai were crowded 
with the sons of the oldest families in England. The Jesuita 
were then reckoned the best teachers in the world, and a life 
abroad could not fail to widen the mental outlook of growing 
youths. A pupil at St. Omer paid only £20 a year. 

Those students who were intended for a religious life as a rule 
completed their education at some University such as Salamanca, 
Coimbra or Louvain. In these colleges three years devoted to 
the study of Philosophy were followed by a four years’ course 

eof Theology. The discipline was severe. No one might own 
books which were not licenced by the Superior or be absent 
from lectures without his permission. At Salamanca students 
were admitted at the age of eighteen and must have a sufficient 
knowledge of the Humanities to proceed at once to the study 
of Logic. They were entertained at the Guest House for two 
or three days and were then examined as to their character 
and knowledge, performed religious exercises for eight or ten 
days, made a general confession of their whole life, and were 
then admitted as probationers for four months. Before they 
were received as members of the College they subscribed the 
Creed of Pope Pius IV. and signed an oath, written in their 
own hand, that they would return home as missionary prieste 
whenever they might be called upon to do so. The sole object 
of their studies which included music and Greek, to which 
the theologians added Hebrew, was the advancement of God’s 
glory. Latin was always spoken except in recreation time. 
They were to see that when they were disputing they did not 
fly into a passion or become sarcastic or pigheaded, but to be 
gentle and amiable, and obedient to the Prefects of Studies 
and to the readers. No thesis for disputation was to be brought 
forward except with the sanction of the Principal, who also 
directed their private reading. Such was the training of these 
Jesuit controversialista, who did so much to bring back the 
courtiers of Whitehall to the ancient faith. In the case of the 
Irish Jesuits at least, it was essential that they should be of gentle 
birth, What wonder that they carried weight with men who 
looked down with loathing upon the coarse champions of Cal- 
vinism, like Uytenbogaert, whose vulgarity still repels us in the 
canvasses of Miereveldt or of Jordaens.” [H.M.C.R. Archives 
of the Jesuits in Ireland, pp. 368-371. Extracts from Regula- 
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tiena of College of Irish Jecnita at Salamanca, b*44. Portraite of 
Uytenbegaert, ete. in Picture Gallery at Haarlem, Holland | 

The ladies of the higher classes seem, as a rule. to have been 
highly educated. Few of them may have known Latin or Greek, 
but many were familiar with French, and some, lke Lady 
Arundel, stucie! Italian during their travels in Italy. Spanish 
wemis ty have been understood by the leading Catholics, and 
when it seemed probable that the Infanta Maria would become 
Queen of England, the Court ladies hastened to hire Spanish 
teachers, Musis:, dancing, and singing were sedulously cultivated, 
and skilful performers could always be found to take part in the 
Court masques and ballets. Women’s letters of the time of 
Jatnes I. are comparatively rare, and spelling was not the writer's 
atrong point, though English ladies spelt no worse than did the 
Infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia or Marchesa Giovanna Spinola. 
It is perhaps significant that most of these letters deal with 
matters of business, and the events of the Civil War were to show 
that the women, who in times of peace had been the patrons of 
it could play their part like heroines in that terrible 
conflict, 

Another resource open alike to country gentlemen’s and their 
tenants’ sons, was service under some foreign flag. Armies in all 
nations were, in the main, made up of mercenaries, and through- 
out the Middle Ages, English archers had been hired for service 
by every Continental power. Since the days of the Protector 
Somerot, however, foreign soldiers had rarely or never been en- 
listed by the English Crown. The permission of the King was 
necessary before any foreign potentate could levy troops in the 
British Ilex, but that permission seems to have been seldom or 
never refused, even if it was known that the troops thus levied 
might be used to fight against their own countrymen, as at 
the siege of Bergen-op-Zoom, under a hostile flag. The com- 
missions for this purpose were granted by the Privy Council 
and were regarded by their recipients as a very valuable gift. 
Throughout Europe, indeed, a regiment was looked upon as the 
property of its colonel, and until recent years such colonels still 
bore in the Austrian service the title of ‘ Colonel Proprietor.” 
This official contracted with the Government by whom he was 
employed, to raise and equip the regiment for a certain sum. 
The captains were named by the Colonel, and he sublet to them 
the right of raising the comipanies, to which, however, he himself 
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appointed the lieutenants. These regiments generally wore 
uniforms, the colours of which were often those of the colonel’s 
family livery, but their equipments do not seem to have been 
manufactured in accordance with any official pattern. 

In their turn the captains applied to the county authorities to 
find them the men. Thus when, in 1624, James the First allowed 
the States General to raise six thousand men in England, he 
appointed as their Colonels Lords Oxford, Suffolk, Essex, and 
Willoughby, three of whom were closely connected with the 
Eastern Counties. The Privy Council then issued instructions 
to the Justices of Suffolk to assist them in making the levies both 
in respect of the general cause, and for the ease and benefit which 
the country would find in being disbanded of its unemployed 
population. (H.M.C.R., BE. R. Wodehouse, cit., p. 441, Council 
Letter to the Lord Lieutenant of Suffolk, 3 June, 1624.] In 
point of fact, a levy acted as a general goal delivery both for 
criminals and debtors. The highest bidder secured the men 
to the majority of whom it mattered little enough whether they 
fought for the Catholic cause or under the banners of the cham- 
pious of the Reformed Faith. It is true that, in theory at least, 
only Catholics could enter the Spanish service, but the Emperor, 
Savoy, and Venice were far less scrupulous as to the shades of 
religious belief amongst their soldiery. The great county families 
were, perhaps, somewhat more particular, and service in Spain, 
in Austria, or in Holland became almost hereditary amongst their 
younger sons according to their family faith. Thus it came about 
that many of the country gentry had passed much of their youth 
in foreign service, and this fact had an important influence upon 
the standard of culture amongst the landowning classes. Others 
atudied at foreign universities, especially at those in Holland, or 
at the Huguenot Academy at Saumur, and also at Padua, the 
official university of the Venetian State. Some, like George 
Villiers, learnt French in private families in France, whilst the 
sons of the richer classes habitually completed their education by 
a tour on the Continent. Thus it came about that foreign 
languages and modes of thought were very generally known 
in England, that Ambassadors at Venice could quote long passages 
in Venetian and compare them with the Italian in their despatches 
to Secretaries of State, and that magistrates on a Wiltshire 
Bench could, like Sir Alexander Tut, readily detect soldiers whose 
passes from Dutch officials were forgeries. [H.M.C.R., Wilts, cit.] 
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The country gentlemen in the reign of James the First and 
the ruling classes in the towns were, therefore, far from being 
unlettered boors, In the days before the Reformation all 
Christendom had, under the influence of the Catholic Church, 
been in a sense but one country, and the traditions of days which 
were scarce a century removed into the past, had not yet wholly 
died out. It was not, indeed, until standing armies had been 
long established on the Continent and that power and patronage 
had passed from the hands of the King into those of the Parlia- 
ment, that the English squire became the stay-at-home land- 
owner of the Eighteenth Century. Personal merita, whether 
real or imaginary, might in the days of James the First attract 
the favour of the Sovereign and raise the son of a bankrupt 
country knight to the coronet of Buckingham. All the graces 
and talents of George Villiers would not have brought him a single 
glance from the Minister at Walpole’s or at Newcaastle’s levée, 
unless he had in his pocket a rotten borough or could bring a 
thousand freeholders to the poll in the county of Leicester. The 
Court and English “ Society ” were identical in the year 1621. 
English “ Society,” which was coming into being after the Restora- 
tion, became distinct from the Court after the Accession of the 
Hanoverians, and English life was the poorer for its growth. 
The patrons of Nicholas Hillyard, or Van Somer, of Cornelius 
Janssen, of Vandyke, and of Dobson, the employers of Inigo 
Jones, and of Parkinson, were no mere country clowns. Justice 
Shallow, if not a caricature, was the product of an older genera- 
tion. Simple gentlemen of coat armour were pourtrayed by the 
pencil of Vandyke and built houses and laid out gardens which 
compare not unfavourably with the famous villas of Palladio, or 
with the cypress walks by the Adige or the Brenta. [H.M.C.R., 
Rutland, Vol. 1, cit., for the differences between the correspon- 
dence of the First and Second Earls of Rutland, and that of the 
Fifth and Sixth Earls. The First Earl was Chamberlain to 
Queen Anne of Cleves, the Sixth died in 1632. But Henry, 
second [ord Rutland, d. 1563, was far from beimg a Justice 
Shallow. ] 

Such were the ruling classes in England in the days when the 
Civil War still lay im the distant future. 
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CHAPTER XLVIiI 


Tuer labouring classes in England in 1621 were much more de- 
pendent for their well-being upon the control of the State than 
they are at present, although they had little or no direct share 
in the government of the country. But many decades of civil 
strife had left their impress upon English mentality and the Poor 
Laws of Elizabeth were the means by which the State hoped 
to insure the maintenance of public tranquillity. By these 
statutes the care of the poor was left to the locality, and it was 
for the Justices in Quarter Sessions in the counties and for the 
Town Council in the boroughs to arrange not only for the relief 
of the destitute but for their housing and for their industrial 
training and, indirectly, so to regulate the distribution of labour 
as to avoid undue competition in one place and undue scarcity 
in another. The state of the roads which for many months of 
the year were all but untraversable, together with the mechanical 
difficulties of providing for the supply of water and the provision 
of sanitation for large and crowded communities, were, perhaps, 
a sufficient justification for a policy which in the end was destined 
to prove one of the most fruitful causes of the growth of pauperism ; 
yet it must not be forgotten that the question of providing relief 
for the poor through the State never became urgent until the 
Protector, Somerset, in the middle of the Sixteenth Century 
had seized the chantries and suppressed the guilds, which had 
been alike the benefit societies and the savings banks of Catholic 
England, and the suppression of the monasteries had put an end 
to the organisations for the purpose based upon a voluntary 
system. The control of labour, as distinct from the measures 
of relief for those unable to work, was regulated by laws passed 
two hundred and seventy years before when the English Labour 
Market had been so disorganised by the ravages of the Black 
Death that the whole economic life of the country might 
well have been ruined and the ravages of famine have an- 
nibilated the survivors whom the pestilence had spared, 
had not remedies been adopted which could only be justified 
by the necessities of the case. The Statute of Labourers put 
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restrictions upon the freedom of movement of the workman and 
provided that his remuneration should be determined by the 
authority of the State. On the other hand, the Law recognised 
those Trade Guilds which not only served to protect their members 
from undue competition but ensured that those members should 
be properly qualified to perform the duties of their calling. More- 
over, the Law, in many cases, regulated both the standard of the 
wares furnished by the workmen and the prices at which they 
should be retailed to the public, and thus in a measure, fixed 
the ratio between the wages paid and their value as a means of 
purchase in the market. It was yet another duty incumbent upon 
the local authorities to carry these provisions into effect, and 
in this instance, likewise, their economic justification is to be found 
in the fact that it was absolutely necessary that each locality 
should be so far as possible self-supporting. It is by no mere 
chance that, in the South of England at all events, the market 
towns along the older roads lie at such distances apart, varying 
to some extent with the nature of the soil, that a loaded waggon 
can go to and return from them in a day to a poimt midway 
between them, usually representing a distance of from six to 
eight miles. Thus all these market towns which as a rule sent 
representatives to Parliament and were administered by their 
own municipalities, were the centres of districts with a diameter 
of from twelve to sixteen miles, each of which “ cantons,” as they 
may not inappropriately be styled, formed in itself an economic 
unit roughly corresponding to the division of the county into 
hundreds, Such was the basis upon which social life in the main 
rested, although the distinction between town and country was 
marked as clearly as it is to-day. 

The country towns with very few exceptions were small and 
were for the most part confined within their medieval fortifica- 
tions, some of which, indeed, rose upon Roman foundations, 
whilst a few houses as a rule connected with the reception of way- 
farers, stood outside their gates. Amongst English cities London, 
Norwich, Bristol, and York were in a class by themselves. Other 
urban communities were comparatively poor in the sense that 
few persons possessed any large accumulated capital; thus it 
was regarded as essential to their interests that no new comer 
should be allowed to settle amongst them who waa likely at one 
time or another, to cease to be self-supporting, and this principle 
mainly inspired their administrators in dealing with all social 
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problems. The same spirit influenced their treatment of com- 
mercial questions for it was thought to be essential that trade 
within the town should be reserved as far as possible for its own 
inhabitants, who in their turn, were held responsible to provide 
for the necessities of the poorer members of the community. It 
was, therefore, of the first importance to determine who the 
members of the community were, and the Elizabethan Law of 
Settlement had been intended as a means to secure this definition. 

The limit of rateable value appears to have been very low but 
the number of ratepayers bore a far smaller proportion to the 
population than it does at present. At the market town of 
Shipston-on-Stour in Worcestershire, in 1618, more than one 
hundred and forty families were in the receipt of weekly relief, 
whilst the number of householders able to maintain themselves 
numbered not more than thirty. [H.M.C.R., Worcestershire, 
cit., p. 298, Petition of the Inhabitants of Shipton-upon-Stour 
to the Justices, 1618.] The Overseers’ books for Parkham, a 
parish in North Devon, give as their receipts in 1631, the sum of 
£29 8s. 1d., and their payments as £29 3s, 5d, the poor of the place 
numbering fifty-four. In 1874 the same parish which in 1890 had 
a thousand inhabitants, paid six hundred pounds in rates. 
[H.M.C.R., Parkham, p. 469, with note by Mr. H. J. Riley. 
Times “ Gazetteer, op. cit., p. 1171, “ Parkham.”] Salisbury 
affords, perhaps, a typical instance of an English city situated 
in 8 neighbourhood which was probably on the same economic 
level as most of the South of England, and the conditions of which, 
as the rates of wages fixed by the Justices of Wiltshire for all 
labourers in 1605 and 1655 show, did not very greatly vary 
during the first half of the Seventeenth Century. Salisbury was 
the seat of a bishop, and the occasional residence of the Court, 
and seems to have contained many houses larger and better 
than those usually found in provincial towns. 

The district was to some extent the seat of the cloth trade, 
and one of the great roads to south-western England passed 
through the city. The General Muster of 1607 gives Salisbury 
as able to furnish five hundred able-bodied men, of whom one 
hundred and fifty were armed, with six pioneers, and three high 
horses. [H.M.C.R., Montague of Beaulieu, cit., p. 31.] Unless, 
as was the case in the Hertfordshire Hundreds of Cashio and 
Dacorum, several persons were grouped to furnish a horseman, 
all of whom had an income of at least one hundred pounds a year 
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each, this would show that there were only three laymen in 
Salisbury who were possessed of over £500 a year. [H.M.C.R., 
Lord Verulam, pp. 102-105 (XVII. Century).] 

In 1629, when Salisbury was called upon to fit out a train- 
band of one hundred soldiers, the Mayor, Recorder, and Aldermen 
provided a musket and corslett each, and forty-eight councillors 
8 corslett or a musket apiece, the remainder of the equipment 
being supplied by the gentlemen and best inhabitants of the city, 
a small general rate being levied to purchase powder and shot. 
[H.M.C.R., Salisbury, cit., p. 238, 3 October, 1629.] It is evident, 
therefore, that incomes at Salisbury were not very large, as the 
rate for compounding for the failure to furnish a soldier appears 
to have been only three pounds in the case of the County of 
Surrey in 1598. [H.M.C.R., W. M. Molyneus, p. 657, Warrant 
to Lord Nottingham, Lord Lieutenant of Surrey, 21 March, 1598.] 

In 1627 when the plague visited Salisbury and the place was 
under a rigorous quarantine, more people seemed likely to perish 
by famine than by the sickness. The epidemic had broken out 
in March, and although only twenty-seven houses were shut up 
at the end of June, 2,674 persons were receiving relief at the rate 
of one penny each a week, whilst the charge for the sick persons 
and their attendants amounted to nearly half as much. Not 
twenty householders were left within the city able to give relief, 
and all the other monies expended had been taken up upon the 
credit of the Mayor and three other leading citizens. Three 
months later eighty-eight houses were shut up, twenty-seven of 
which had been closed in the previous week, and the weekly 
relief for two thousand nine hundred persons amounted to eighty- 
pounds, besides the corn given by private charity. Only ten 
householders were left able to give relief, and the deaths in the 
previous week had amounted to seventy-three. [(H.M.C.R., 
Wilis., cit., p. 96, Memorial from the Mayor of Salisbury and 
others to Lord Hertford, 1627]. At Calne, the plague of 1637 
reduced the population to such a state that a report drawn up a 
year after its cessation states that the majority of them were 
miserably poor, and lived upon a sum of £200 a year allowed as 
relief. Many, indeed, who had been wont to relieve others, were 
driven by their losses during the pestilence, “ through the decay 
of their trades ” to beg relief for themselves. [H.M.C.R., Wilts., 
cit., pp. 103-104, Bill of Expenses for the Town of Calne. Do., 
p- 105, Petition of Parishioners of Calne, 8 January, 1638-9.] 
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Under such circumstances every borough was forced to restrict 
its population as far as possible by the exclusion of persons likely 
to come upon the rates, for, as has been said, few indeed of the 
corporations were inhabited by a class of residents with accumu- 
lated resources. Thus measures intended to effect this object 
constantly occupied the attention of their governing bodies. 
At Salisbury no one, whether a citizen or a “ foreigner” might 
be received as a lodger without the license of the Mayor, and a 
penalty of five shillings a month was exacted from anyone letting 
a house to a person likely to become chargeable on the city. The 
penalty imposed was a severe one, for when a rate had been levied 
in 1570 for the erection of a House of Correction in Wiltshire, it 
had been raised from all those who possessed £5 in goods or forty 
shillings in land, and the franchise for counties was granted to 
freeholders owning lands worth forty shillings a year. At Orford 
no house or room could be let to persons who had not inhabited 
the town for one year, and out-townsmen with large families 
“and poor estates,” were rigorously excluded from Aldeburgh. 
A bill was even introduced into the House of Lords in 1621 to 
prevent any person from coming into any city or corporate town 
to dwell unless he possessed property of the clear annual value of 
forty shillings, but the measure waa rejected. (A.M.C.R., 
Salisbury, p. 236, 12 September, 1612. Orford, cit., p. 267, 
17 November, 1598, 14 November, 1611. Aldeburgh, cit., p. 285. 
Orderbook <A., (1549-1631), 14 b., 1606. Wales, cit., p. 68, 
26 June, 1578. House of Lords, Third Report, p. 22, 30 April, 
1621.] It is evident from this that a person possessing an assured 
income of forty shillings a year was regarded as above the line of 
potential pauperism. 

The Law of Settlement was, in practice, also employed with 
the same object, even before the enactment of the first poor law of 
Elizabeth, as in an instance where, in 1581, John Richards of 
Battlefield in Shropshire claimed relief, which was refused to him 
upon the ground that he had only come into the place since the 
previous Christmas, and really belonged to Upton Magna to which 
he should be sent back again. [H.M.C.R., Shrewsbury, p. 53. 
Edward Hussey to Bailifis, 4 December, 1581.[ At Stockton, 
in Worcestershire, the parish would not allow a labourer em- 
ployed there to bring his wife into the place, whilst the authorities 
of Bewdley wished to expel her from her lodging, because her 
husband’s work lay outside their town. At Great Yarmouth the 
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Corporation requested the minister to refuse to marry any poor 
couples of the town “ or without,” unless they could shew the 
consent in writing of the Alderman and Constable of their ward 
to their settlement in the place. [H.M.C.R., Worcestershire, 
cit., p. 298. Petition of Antony Addams to the Justices of the 
Peace, 1618. Great Yarmouth, p. 319, Assembly Book, F., 29 
December, 1625.] 

Measures relating to trade and industry were taken with the 
same object, and the machinery of the Trade Guilds was used to 
supplement the provisions of the Law of Settlement. 

In many towns, every one who wished to find employment in 
the place must either have become free of some company by 
serving his apprenticeship in it, or must pay its master fora license 
to work. Trading companies were even incorporated for the sole 
purpose of enforcing these restrictions, and every citizen was 
bound under penalties to enrol himself in one of them. Their 
regulations were stringent. At Salisbury no member of the 
Bakers’ Company might own more than one bakehouse or shop. 
No innkeeper might engage any hostler or servant from outside 
the city, and no child might be apprenticed except those born in 
Salisbury, or some other city, borough, or market town. Every 
employer, who took a journeyman from other places, must dis- 
charge the city of any liability for him. On the other hand, no 
one might employ any carpenter, mason, tiler, or labourer on 
either day or piece work unless he engaged to work for the same 
wages as those paid in the country districts. Lastly, no boots, 
shoes, or “ pantoufles” might be sold which had not been made 
in Salisbury under pain of a fine of four shillings a pair for boots, 
and two shillings for shoes or “ pantoufles,” half of which was 
forfeited to the Shoemakers’ Company. Linccln enforced some- 
what similar restrictions upon farriers and glovers, whilst the 
Bye-laws of Southampton restrained persons who were not free 
of the town from either purchasing from or selling to other non- 
freemen, who were residents in the place, any goods except salt or 
sea-fish. Such regulations were far from being universally 
popular. When, in 1609, the clothiers of Bury St. Edmunds 
were incorporated into a guild, which also included the cloth 
workers, the woollen weavers, and the tailors, some of their 
number petitioned against the grant of the charter on the 
ground that it had been obtained against the will of the majority 
and was simply used as a means for extorting money. [H.M.C.R., 
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Salisbury cit, pp. 236-239. Leger, B., 2. Orders of Council, 11 
September, 1612, to 21 May, 1634. Lincoln, p. 57. Smith’s 
Charter, 17 July, 1563. Glover’s Charter, 17 July, 1563. Bury 
St. Edmunds, p. 141, Charter of Incorporation for the clothiers, etc. 
of Bury St. Edmunds, 1 April, 1609. Southampton, p. 54 (51), 
6 February, 1604.] 

If it was to the interest of the towns to keep their population 
down to the lowest limits, it was equally to the interest of the 
country districts to retain the labour which, if left to itself, might 
well have sought the better wages offered in the boroughs. The 
wealth of the governing classes in England was derived from the 
land, and the density of the population of England and Wales 
was not above eighty-four to the square mile. Consequently in 
an age when manual labour had to carry on the agriculture of the 
country, without the aid of machinery, there can have been but 
little surplus population throughout the greater part of the rural 
districts, and ita natural increase did not do much more than 
counterbalance the wastage caused by the ravages of the plague. 
Thus the county authorities were naturally led to second the 
corporations in their efforts to check the migration into the 
towns, and the Elizabethan poor law assisted them in their efforts. 

Under the Statute of Labourers, wages were fixed by the Jus- 
tices of the Peace annually in Quarter Sessions, and, as a rule, 
seem to have borne a definite and very fair ratio to the standard 
of living, especially when it is taken into account that, in the 
country districts at least, they were supplemented in other ways. 

It is possible to gauge the standard of living with some approach 
to accuracy. Wheat was generally sold by the bushel, which in 
the case of the old Winchester bushel, weighed sixty-three pounds, 
and eight bushels went to the quarter. In 1616, it was reckoned 
that a bushel usually represented the yield of seven or eight 
sheaves of red wheat, and nine years Jater it was calculated that 
grain to the amount of fifteen quarters, ten bushels, valued at 
twenty-eight pounds, was sufficient to supply a daily allowance 
of ten loaves to six persons in the Royal Household for a year. 
Thus each person consumed annually twenty and one-third 
bushels or twelve hundred and eighty-one lbs. of grain in the year, 
or three and a half Ibs. daily, representing a money allowance of a 
little over threepence a day for coarse bread, which was otherwise 
known as cheat or baker’s bread. In addition a penny farthing a 
day was allowed for the marchets of fine flour usually eaten in 
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wealthy households. Every member of the Household was 
also allowed ten pinta of beer and two and a half pints of wine a 
day, 80 that the daily expenditure in bread, wine, and beer for 
every courtier of the higher rank, came to tenpence halfpenny, or 
nearly four shillings in the values of 1913. 

Prices seem to have risen somewhat rapidly during James the 
First’s reign for whilst in 1607 the Lord Steward’s allowance for 
diet had been only one hundred and twenty marks a year 
[£80 Os. Od.], in 1630 he received one of seven hundred pounds for 
153 days. On the other hand when great reductions in the 
public expenditure were being made in the same year, the ex- 

of the Royal Household were estimated at £70,110 18s. 2d. 
being £4,770 11s. 2d. less than those for 1629. Asit seems to have 
numbered rather leas than one thousand members, the yearly cost 
of each of them including his salary varied from seventy to seventy 
five pounds, or in the values of 1913, from £315 to £337 10s, Od, 
4 year, and many of the lower servants seem to have been by no 
means highly paid in comparison with the ordinary wages of 
labour. 

The fluctuations in the price of cereals were, however, very 
great. In October, 1617, white wheat was sold in Berkshire at 
five shillings and fourpence a bushel, and red wheat in the follow- 
ing November at four shillings and fourpence, but in the course 
of 1619 the price of corn came down to two shillings and twopence. 
The sale of bread was regulated by the Assize of Bread on a scale 
by which the weight of the penny loaf varied with the price of 
wheat. Thus in Waterford when wheat was selling at twelve 
pence a bushel, the penny loaf of good paste was to weigh six and 
one-half pounds, and when the price was forty pence a bushel, 
two pounds and two ounces. [H.M.C.R., Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu, Waterford.| When, in 1622, the County of Middlesex 
was arranging with the King to settle a composition in money for 
the right which he enjoyed of purveyance, that is of purchasing 
all kinds of provisions, in preference to his subjects, at approved 
prices and even without the owner’s consent, they estimated the 
price of wheat at £1 3s, 4d. a quarter. Hay was valued at twenty 
shillings a load, oats at eight shillings a quarter, wood at four 
shillings, and charcoal at sixteen shillings a load. When in 1633 
the County of Wilts. made a contract with a purveyor at King’s 
Clere in Hampshire to furnish wheat and poultry for a term of 
six years for His Majesty’s table, wheat was reckoned at five 
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shillings a bushel, capons at two shillings each, pullets at tenpence, 
and hens at fourteen pence. In 1648, Admiral Popham in writing 
to Sir Henry Vane said: “ There is not a place in England where 
you can victual in under One Pound, Five Shillings, 2 man a 
month, for though some things be cheaper in one place than 
another, yet other things are dearer; if beef be cheap, pork, 
pease, and fish are dearer, and so in other provisions, that there is 
very little difference of victualling m any place.” After the Civil 
Wars, when taxes were high, £15 a year or about tenpence a day 
was, therefore, thought amply sufficient for a sailor’s provisions, 
and, in 1621, the average cost of living must have been materially 
lower. [H.M.C.R., Leybourne-Popham.] 

The then owner of a farm in the Abingdon Division of Berk- 
shire, which seems to have been Harwell on the slopes of the 
Ilsley Downs, appears to have been a very experienced agricul- 
turalist, who, not only drew large profits from his cereals and live 
stock, but also from his fruit orchards, from which he supplied 
Oxford Market. They consisted of apple trees, chiefly of the 
pippin and russet varieties, pears, and cherries, of which, in 1618, 
he had for sale, six thousand, four hundred and two pounds, 
without reckoning those which were used in his household or 
given away as presenta. 

Wages were fixed in accordance with the price of provisions, and 
high prices did not, therefore, always imply prosperity to the 
farmer. In 1613, which was a dear year, a carter in Berkshire was 
paid £3 6s. 8d. a year, a plough boy twenty-eight shillings, 
housemaid forty-seven shillings, and a farm maid forty shillings, 
The wage bill came to £8 17s, 8d. a year, and the employer 
reckoned that everyone of them cost him in meat, or rather in food, 
one with another, twelve pounds a piece or a little over. He adds 
ruefully that he judges that it would be best in such dear years to 
keep as few servants as possible. He knew no means, however, 
for doing so except to put forth his land to tillage, or at a rent, 
or to keep them on board wages. Wages of servants hired by 
the year were paid on Saint Faith’s Day, the sixth of October, 
being the octave of Michaelmas, which, possibly, for this reason, 
is still given as a black letter festival in the Calendar of the 
Anglican prayer book. It is evident, therefore, that, in 1613, 
eightpence a day was thought a high price to pay for the board 
of a farm servant, and that money wages were comparatively low, 
although, when board and money wages were taken together, 
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the women servants and plough boy were paid at least as well 
as they would have been three hundred years later. 

Many tables are preserved which give the rates of wages as 
fixed by the Justices in accordance with the Statute of Labourers, 
and these show that, at all events in the South of England, 
wages rose during the first half of the Seventeenth century, and 
that the rates paid to artisans were about twenty per cent. higher 
than those allowed for agricultural labourers. Thus, in Wiltshire, 
mowers, who were receiving meat and drink, were paid fivepence 
a day in 1602 and sevenpence in 1635, whilst haymaker’s wages 
had advanced from fourpence to sevenpence. Those who found 
their own food got double pay. Hedgers and ditchers received 
fourpence a day in winter and fivepence in summer, Women 
workers might not take more than threepence a day with food 
and drink or sixpence if they found themselves, A bailiff could 
gain, at most 53s. 4d. a year with 10s. for his clothing, whilst a 
shepherd keeping a thousand sheep got 40s. with 8s. for livery, 
and grazing for twenty sheep worth twelve pence for each a year. 
A head woman servant was paid 30s., with 6s. clothing allowance, 
whilst all other women servants over sixteen got 20s. with 5s. 
allowance. In Herefordshire the best maid servant “ that can 
brew, bake, and dress meat,” was to have “ by the year not above 
228,"", the second maid servant not above 18s., “ the youngest not 
above 14s. “ Every ‘ springall shepherd boy ’ was paid 15s. with 
board and 50s., if not boarded. In Walterstone, a parish of 1230 
acres in the same county, with a population of 181 in 1831, the 
curate, a century later, received four pounds and the profits of a 
school, whilst about 1860 a farm lad of fifteen received seven 
pounds a year. [Statement by Mr. John Parry, of Walterstone, 
Herefordshire.] Even in 1621 the wages for the lowest class of 
labourers in both Wiltshire and Herefordshire cannot be said to 
have been unreasonably low. 

Skilled artisans in most trades seem to have received fivepence 
a day in winter and sixpence in summer with their board, or double 
those rates without it, whilst journeymen in the same trades 
received threepence a day in winter and fourpence in summer with 
their board, and sevenpence all the year round without it. In 
most skilled occupations the wages for journeymen, if paid by the 
year were fixed at forty shillings, with board, but not livery, and 
for ordinary workmen at twenty-six shillings and eightpence. 
Piece work was better paid, both in town and country. In every 
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case it was left to the employer to decide the conditions upon 
which he would engage his servant and whether he would board 
and lodge him or not. 

The wages and allowances for seamen and soldiers have gener- 
ally been higher than the wages paid to agricultural labourers. 
Ireland was certainly a cheaper country to live in than England, 
but in 1629, the allowance for supporting five thousand foot and 
five hundred horse came to £176 a day, and had lately been in- 
creased, so that each man cost the government for food and 
lodging sevenpence halfpenny a day. In the same year the billet 
money allowed for the soldiers in the Isle of Wight came to three 
and sixpence a man a week, and the cost of the upkeep of the 
thirty-five ships with crews of 3,335 men, which were 
the British Seas during the war with France, worked out at 
about thirteen pence a day a head. At the beginning of the 
century an officer who was in garrison in the Cautionary Town cf 
Briel, wrote that he could not maintain himself in Holland upon 
two shillings a day, and would prefer to live in the country in 
England, where his wife could keep a dairy. 

It is evident, therefore, that eightpence a day may be reckoned 
6 liberal allowance for the board and lodging of an ordinary agri- 
cultural labourer. The equivalent wages in 1913 would have 
amounted to eighteen shillings a week with allowances, 

Ready money was, indeed, very scarce and therefore all the 
labouring classes perforce received a large proportion of their 
remuneration in kind. 

The writer of a report as to the condition of farming in North- 
amptonshire in 1620 complains bitterly of the way in which the 
“ Spanish silver ” was exported to the East Indies, and in which 
the precious metals were wasted in making gold and silver plate 
and lace, and for gilding swords, daggers, and coaches. The 
want of enclosures was also of great prejudice to the graziers. 
The corn growers ploughed up all the green sward without regard 
to the interests of the poor cottiers, who had nothing but their 
common, and even tilled the balks, ridges, and landsends. Thus, 
in wet seasons, the common pastures became flooded, sheep and 
cattle took the rot or murrain, and as rents were at least three-fold 
what they had been, the farmer, if he lost his stock, was obliged 
to buy more upon two years’ credit to provide money for his needs. 
If this stock died before it was paid for the tenant was ruined, 
for he was forced to thresh out his wheat to pay his rent, and so 
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grain always remained at a low price. As a remedy for these 
evils the common land should be enclosed, and the arable sur- 
veyed so that no one should encroach upon his neighbour's hold- 
ings. The righta of these cottiers should be respected, and they 
might be allowed to let off their land if they had no stock of their 
own. Oxen should be kept for ploughing instead of horses, for 
if a horse died he was worth nothing but his skin, whereas if an 
ox were unwell, he would be meatable, and so there would be but 
little loss, Doubtless the enclosure of the common lands was 
inevitable, but if it had been carried out upon the lines suggested 
by this writer it would have entailed but little hardship upon the 
agricultural labourers. 

Under the Poor Law, as it then stood, the Justices of the Peace 
had almost plenary powers as to the erection of cottages. None 
could be put up without their license, and they had the right of 
allowing the churchwardens and overseers to erect them where 
they were required, but any cottages built without a legal warrant 
might be pulled down by the constable under a Justices’ order. 
Every parish, on the other hand, was required to provide a 
dwelling for any person having a settlement in it who stood in 
need of one, and in most cases four acres of land, to be manured 
and occupied with the cottage, had to be attached to it. Asa 
Tule, in such cases the cottages seem to have been erected, with 
the consent of the Lord of the Manor, upon the Manor. waste. 
Sometimes, however, such cottages were used to house a class 
of men who could not find a dwelling elsewhere and who had 
been driven from town to town when they seemed likely to become 
chargeable upon the rates, In other cases, hard landlords only 
allowed their tenants to have the houses themselves at exorbitant 
rents, and took the ground attached to them for their own use, 
so reducing the new-comers to beggary. Thus the parishes had 
often ample reason for objecting to cottage building. [H.M.C.R., 
E. R. Wodehouse, cit., pp. 462-463, The Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench to ——. Order by the Justices of Assize at Bury 
St. Edmonds Assizes, 11 March, 8 Chas. I. (1633). Worcestershire, 
cit, p. 294, Order-at Quarter Sessions to erect a cottage upon the 
waste of Astwood Manor, 3 September, 1617. Do., p. 301, In- 
dictinent of Sir Edward Wheeler of Martin Hassingtree, Kt., 
1619. Do,, p. 292, 1616, essex, p. 473, Petition of the Parish- 
ioners of Samborne, co. Essex to the Justices of the Peace for 
the County, Easter Sessions, 1570. Hampshire, Liber Ordinum 
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of the Justices of the Peace (April, 1628-April, 1649), 6 October, 
1629, 12 January, 5 October, 1630.) 

A certain amount of sanitary inspection was in some places 
carried out as regards houses. The members of the Corporation 
of Salisbury were divided into committees for this purpose, and 
it was their duty not only to fix the number of tenants allowed 
in each dwelling but in cases of overcrowding, tc punish both the 
head tenant and the undertenant. Every councillor was to 
inspect the streets in his own neighbourhood, and to take notice 
not only of new-comers who had settled in the place contrary to 
the law, but of the streets and watercourses, “ which were very 
noisome,” of baseborn children and of disorderly houses. As a 
result of this inspection they were empowered to prevent anyone 
from begging in the streets, except those who held tickets from 
the city, and to set all able-bodied new-comers and beggars to 
work. At Kendal, no house could be used as a dwelling unless it 
was “ sufficient to have fire in,” and no loft or backside might 
be let as a lodging unless it had a louver or chimney. So long as 
water could only be conveyed from the reservoirs through pipes 
made of pierced elm trees, it was impossible to bring it into a 
town in large quantities or to lay it on in private dwellings, and 
the filth of the houses was doubtless, in the main, owing to these 
conditions. Some towns, however, like Plymouth, where the 
leat, built by Sir Francis Drake, brought the water from Dart- 
moor, and Canterbury, had taken measures to bring a more 
plenteous supply to the conduits in the streets, whither the 
serving maids resorted all day long to draw the water for their 
households. [H.M.C.R., Salisbury, p. 233, 10 December, 1595, 
26 January, 1596-7, 11 November, 1597. Kendal, p. 314, 19 May, 
1586. Plymouth (Supplementary Report), p. 539, Receiver’s 
Book (1569-1658), 1589-90, 1592-3. Canterbury, p. 162, 1620-1,] 

Occasionally municipalities ventured upon experiments in 
social reform. Colchester sought to uire a municipal 
monopoly of the sale of alcohol, the profits of which could be 
employed for the benefit of the poor of the town. Counties made 
plans for sending poor children to New England under the pro- 
visions of the Elizabethan poor law, and in Norfolk efforts were 
made to eatablish small holdings upon a regular system. Even 
before the Reformation the Great Court of Burgesses of Bridg- 
north had made an order that every child should resort to the 
common school, after a schoolmaster had come to the town, that 
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no priest should take private pupils under penalty of a heavy fine, 
and that all aldermen and town councillors should hang out 
candles before their doors upon moonless nights in winter to light 
the atreeta. [H.M.C.R., Gurney, Bridgnorth, p. 425, Orders at 
Great Court, March 18, Henry VII. (1503)] Lovers of books 
had already associated together to found libraries in provincial 
towns, and at Wisbech a valuable colletcion, consisting mostly 
of works in Latin upon theology and law, given by donors belong- 
ing to the district, with a few thirteenth century manuscripts, 

containing the Lives of Saints, Hymns, and a Harmony of the 
Gospels possibly brought from the great monasteries of the Fen 
Country, waa preserved in a room over the church porch, which 
had been fitted up with shelves and furniture at the expense of 
the town. Valuable general libraries were to be found even in 
the remote Shropshire village of Chirbury, a gift from Lord Herbert 
who took his title from the place. [H.M.C.R., Wisbech.] The 
England of 1621 was a land of progress, and even then, if it was 
compared with its continental neighbours, a land of ancient peace. 
Wealth was accumulating, manners were softening, and all classes 
of the population participated in the progress of civilisation. 

It is true that the methods of justice were still harsh, and that 
sanitary science had made but little progress, but yet a spirit of 
improvement was abroad which had been lacking at the com- 
mencement of the previous century. 

The severity of justice was, perhaps, due to the defects of the 
police, the want of sanitary improvements to the impossibility 
of manufacturing the necessary appliances, in an age when wood 
had to a great degree to take the place of metal, and earthenware 
drainpipes and iron waterpipes were still unknown upon any 
large scale. The first step in the fight against the plague was 
taken when Dud Dudley devised his furnaces for smelting iron 
with pit coal, 

In theory, the sheriff was responsible for the maintenance of 
public order, and could call upon any of His Majesty’s lieges to 
aid him in his task, and in pre-Reformation times, great muster- 
ings of the watch with bills and creasets bad upon Saint John the 
Baptist’s day paraded the streets of every borough. But in 
Canterbury, at all events, such displays had shrunk into a supper 
given to the constables at a tavern, with the mayor in the chair, 
after which they were dismissed to their usual stations. [H.M.C.R. 
Canterbury, p. 155, 1553-4. Do., p. 162, 1617-1618,] But when 
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& Spanish ambassador had been insulted by the London appren- 
tices, and it was deemed advisable for diplomatic reasons to make 
an example of the guilty, the chains were put up in the city 
streets, and business was suspended, whilst the householders kept 
watch under arms before their doors, so that no attempt might 
be made to release the culprits from the carts’ tail. Highway 
robberies, however, were, comparatively speaking, rare. There 
was little surplus population, employment was fairly constant, 
and sturdy vagrants found an opening for their talents under the 
flags of foreign powers. It was a matter for comment when 
highwaymen became so venturesome as to rob about the Court 
in a coach and fvur, as Tavener did when the King lay at Hertford 
in 1608, [Birch, T., “ Court and Times of James I.,” op. cit., 
Vol. L., p. 84, Chamberlain to Carleton, 23 December, 1608.] 

Scotland was well policed, and once the Border districts were 
left behind, travelling, especially in the north-eastern counties, 
was safer than in England. [H.M.C.R., Lonsdale, cit., p. 79.] 

The punishments provided by law for the restraint of evildoers 
were many and various. 

Every town had its gallows placed either in the market place 
or on some conspicuous height near, and after every assizes 
cartfulls of victims were seen wending their way to the fatal spot, 
where the halters or chains were placed round their necks, in 
which, when the cart was driven away, they were left to choke. 
The mildest of all the punishments was the stocks, which, with the 
whipping post, stood on every village green, for the pillory was 
rarely used except in large towns. Scolds were either led bridled 
through the town or ducked im the cucking-stcol, This, if a 
permanent structure, usually stood near a mill-race, and was 
ascended by a ladder, the chair being fixed to a pole which turned 
on & pin passing through thick iron plates. It seems often to have 
needed repairs. [H.M.C.R., Bridgworth, cit., p. 433, 1635, 
Do., p. 432, 1606, 1640, Rutland, cit., Vol. IV., p. 466, 13 Novem- 
ber, 1609. Canterbury, cit., p. 160, 1606-7. Dover, cit., p. 676, 
1625.] In Scotland the scold’s bridle was replaced by the j jugges, 
which hang from an iron chain fixed on the outside of the chair 
of the parish church. The woman’s head was put through the 
collar and an iron tongue, which was fastened to the frame, was 
put in her mouth. Thus accoutred she stood foaming whilst 
divine service was going on until it pleased the bailiffs to dismiss 
her. [H.M.C.R., Lonsdale, cit., p. 76, C. Lowther, cit, 1629.] 

IN 
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In some places ladies of dubious virtue and their lovers were 
carted through the town with painted papers fixed to their heads, 
whilst a man walked before them ringing a brazen basin. Else- 
where they were whipped at the tail of a dray, and poor boys 
were paid for leading the horse. Boys occasionally wielded the 
whip, and the lady was consoled with a present of fourpence by 
the mayor. At Canterbury the scourger was sometimes dressed 
up in devil’s clothes, which may have been a relic of the old 
pageant of St. Thomas & Becket. [H.M.C.R., Canterbury, 
pp. 155-156, 1570-1571. Do. p, 157, 1575. Do. p. 158, 1586, 
Bridgnorth, cit., p. 431, 1599-1600.] 

The calling of an executioner cannot have been a very lucrative 
one, Eighty years before, the execution of Friar Stone, including 
hanging, drawing, and quartering, cost three shillings and eight- 
pence, and a fee was also given to the woman who scoured the 
kettle, in which his quarters were parboiled. In later accounts 
the details as to executions are not given, but charges for halters 
and for marking irons for vagrants occur in nearly every Town 
Chamberlain’s account. At Canterbury the executioner received 
twelvepence for hanging a man, whilst, at Ipswich, where the 
usual fee for whipping a vagrant was twopence, whipping a Jew 
cost sixpence and whipping a Fleming a shilling, Torture was 
unknown in the English law, although it was usually applied in 
cases of treason under a warrant from the Privy Council. Yet so 
little secrecy was observed on the subject that the news letters of 
the day teem with details as to the behaviour of the victims when 
hung up by the arms or stretched upon the rack. It is noteworthy 
that Zeiler’s guide-book gives full directions to foreigners wishing 
to see an execution at Tyburn, and expresses great disgust at the 
barbrous manner in which they were carried out. (H.M.C.R., 
Ipswich, cit, p. 249. 1569, 1572. Canterbury, p. 156, 1560, 1. 
Do., p. 153, 1539-1540. Zeiler op. cit., p. 61. Birch, 7. “ Court 
and Times of James I.” op. cit., as to Torture passim. } 

The condition of the prisons was everywhere bad. The gaols 
were rented from the Counties by the gaolers, often at very high 
rents, and the lessees made their profit by supplying the prisoners 
with board and lodging. Not only criminals, but debtors, 
were imprisoned in them, and it was said with truth that England 
was the only country in Europe in which debt was punished 
with perpetual imprisonment, although it made men unfit for 
any service, “ misery by custom growing into habit,” and gave 
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the creditor no chance of repayment. Debtors in vain petitioned 
the House of Lords that an Act might be passed for the inspection 
of the prisons by justices, empowered to hold a strict inquiry 
into the circumstances of every debtor, and to order those with- 
out means to be discharged. Incidentally the petitioner states 
that, in 1621, there were three thousand five hundred prisoners 
in London and its neighbourhood, able men for the King’s 
service. Three years later Mansfeld’s forces were largely re- 
cruited from imprisoned debtors. [H.M.C.R. House of Lords. 
Third Report, p. 26 (1621), “ Petition of distressed prisoners 
in King’s Bench, etc.”] The case of the Catholics who were 
imprisoned for refusing to attend their parish church was also 
a very hard one. As a sufferer wrote from Newgate on the day 
of James the First’s Coronation, “‘ We are in great danger of 
the sickness, the bell of St. Sepulchre’s Parish never ceasing 
day nor night. The common gaol on the other side of us is 
diversely infected, many of them being now sick and others 
buried of the plague. The Keepers’ man is lodging with us 
every night. The ward for prisoners is all under one roof, with- 
out walls, or distinct chambers, as in other prisons, and, there- 
fore, much more dangerous to all, if any infection by one should 
come amongst us.” A few years later those who petitioned 
against the cruelties of the Warden of the Fleet Prison seem 
to have been all Catholics, At Newcastle the gaol was “ so 
weak and noisome,” that Lord Clifford wondered that all the 
prisoners had not found liberty in death. The contagion wae 
raging.” Two died being brought to the Bar, “ and others there 
and at Carlisle fell down speechless before us while they 
were at trial.” [H.M.C.R. Rutland cit., Vol. I., p. 392. 
Beaston to Mr. ——, Newgate, 23 July, 1623. Marquis 
of Westminster, p. 213 (17th century). Duke of Devonshire 
{Bolton Abbey), p. 38. Draft of a letter by Lord Clifford 
to —— (16—).] 

The lot of the prisoners was still further embittered by the 
extortions of their keepers, Mrs, Moore, the keeper of Worcester 
gaol, had been bound in £100 to the Justices to sell an ale quart 
of beer for a penny. She was accused of receiving thirty-two 
shillings a hogshead from her tapster and paying only twelve 
shillings to the brewer. For lodgings she charged four shillings 
a week with two shillings for the hire of the bedstead, even 
when the bedding belonged to the prisoner. Out of every dozen 
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of bread bought for the relief of the inmates, she took a penny, 
and also took 3s. 6d. from persons committed for felony, and 
11s, each from debtors to release them from fines. If the prisoners 
refused to pay, she not only beat them most cruelly, but double- 
ironed them. John Howell, who had signed the petition to 
the Justices against her, was ironed so that he could not put 
off his hose, but was constrained to lie in them, and had his 
purse picked, being in his pocket, and was robbed of three 
shillings and ninepence by the felons with whom he was im- 
prisoned. When called to account at Quarter Sessions, Margery 
Moore could only plead that she had given credit to various 
prisoners, who had not only failed to repay her but had made 
false accusations against her. Two years later, the untried 
prisoners in Worcester Gaol were still representing to the Justices 
that they were in danger of starving to death with hunger, 
cold, and nakedness, as many of them had nothing but the allow- 
ance of one penny a day, Abuses were apt to occur when the 
money contributed in charity for their relief came to be divided, 
and the House of Lords occasionally took action to secure ita 
fair distribution. [H.M.C.R. Worcestershire, Quarter Sessions, 
_ p. 290, 14 May, 1616; pp. 290-291, 21 May, 1616, and two 

other entries; p. 299, 1619; p. 304, 22 March, 1622-3. House 
of Lords. Third Report, p. 31, 23 April, 1624.] 

Catholics and Puritans were not the only innocent occupants 
of English prisons. The belief in witchcraft and in sorcery 
still flourished, as we have seen, im every country in Europe, 
and had been greatly strengthened by the writings of the Jesuit 
del Rio and of His Sacred Majesty James the First, who believed 
not only that the disasters which had befallen his bride on her 
voyage to Scotland were due to the spells of an old woman at 
Copenhagen, but that Bothwell had confessed on his death-bed 
in a Danish prison that he had won the love of Mary, Queen of 
Scots, by his skill in enchantments. Some of those accused 
of witchcraft may have been prisoners, others may have known 
how to use ptomaines and bacterial cultures to spread disease, 
the majority were self-deluded or mad. The Puritans were keen 
haters of sorcery as they believed with Calvin in the personal 
intervention of Satan in human affairs, but the doings of the 
so called “‘ Lancashire witches” are still remembered, and 
Lancashire was a most Catholic county. In 1634 we find witches 
being sent down for execution under a warrant signed by Winde- 
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bank as Secretary of State. [H.M.C.R. Bridgnorth, cit., p. 
433, 13 December, 1634.] 

The records of Assizes and Quarter Sessions are full of the 
indictments of witches and wizards, and of their examinations 
by pricking, swimming or weighing against Church bibles. 
The superstition was, at times, made use of to further political 
propaganda. In Wiltshire witches, who were supposed to be 
stirred by up the Catholics, threw women into trances and de- 
luded the countryside by their conversations with apparitions. 
In some cases sorceresses were accused of training young girls 
to become witches. Their pupils were instructed to go into 
church, lie down by the font and to forswear their Christian 
names seven times. They would then become witches, and, 
if they made a picture of a man or beast in clay, and ran a hot 
iron into it, that man or beast would be bewitched. [H.M.C.R. 
Wilts cit., pp. 84-87, 26 July, 1613, Do., p. 120, 1649. Do., 
p- 128, 1654. Do. pp. 150-151, 1670.] Suspected persons 
occasionally received certificates as to their innocence from 
their neighbours. [H.M.C.R. Kenyon, cit., p. 36, 24 July, 1627,] 
Even at the beginning of the century, there were, indeed, some 
who disbelieved in the existence of sorcery. In 1600, Augustine 
Styward of Thetford explains a charge of witchcraft made by a 
servant maid as the outcome of hysteria brought about by 
natural causes, and, thirty years later, another authority speaka 
of an alleged witch as simply “a very cheat.” [H.M.C.H., 
Gawdy, cit. p. 71, Augustine Styward to Sir B. Gawdy, Thetford, 
20 December, 1600. Do., p. 144, William Spring to F. Gawdy, 
Harling, 20 July, 1633.] 

Possibly the belief in witchcraft was greatly increased by the 
constant ravages of epidemics such as spotted fever, small pox, 
and the plague. 

The sanitary conditions of the towns were very bad. The 
streets were, as a rule, narrow, and the overhanging upper 
stories, a style of building originally imported from the Levant, 
blocked the free circulation of air. All household refuse was 
flung into the roadways from the windows and lay festering in 
the kennels, whilst the common law recognised a right of property 
in the laystalls, which were to be found in every bye lane. The 
casements afforded no proper ventilation for the low dark rooms, 
the floors were still strewn with rushes rarely changed, and 
Venetian Envoys wrote in amazement of the dirty hay over 
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which they walked in the presence chamber of Anne of Denmark. 
The dead were interred in the churches and in the tiny grave- 
yards which huddled under their walls; cellar dwellings were 
often to be found in London; the soil and subsoil were poisoned 
in every town, and often continued to be so after the era for 
urban improvements had set in after the cholera year of 1849. 
Even Spanish authors, used as they were to the filthy streets of 
Madrid, wrote of London as a dirty hole, and it is perhaps, 
significant that whilst eighteenth Century travellers are never 
tired of dilating on the dirt and discomforts of the Old Town of 
Edinburgh, those of the Seventeenth Century never mention 
the subject. It is true that the place waa then comparatively 
new, as the greater part of the city had been rebuilt after being 
burnt by Lord Hertford in 1544, 

The Plague seems, as was the case in Turkey in the early 
part of the Nineteenth Century, to have been regarded with 
comparative indifference. According to a Spanish biographer 
of the great missioner Dofia J.uisa de Carvajal, the mgid 
Puritans looked upon death by the plague as a singular mark 
of Divine favour, and spoke of the spots which told the sufferer 
of his doom as the Lord’s Tokens. As a rule singular careless- 
ness prevailed as to the danger of infection. The law as to the 
shutting up of infected houses was very strict, but in Worcester- 
shire great complaints were made that their inmates forced their 
way out and not only visited their neighbours, but, at church, 
thrust themselves into other men’s seats and sat where they had 
not been accustomed to sit. [H.M.C.R. Wilts, cit. p. 73, Order 
at Sessions, January, 1604. Worcestershire, cit. p. 301, Deposi- 
tions touching William Mutloe.] In Scotland, even the highest 
nobles did not disdain to see personally that infected houses 
were shut up. [H.M.C.R. D. Livingstone, p. 734, Lord Callendar 
to the Baillie of Falkirk, 25 December, 1644, Eglinton, cit. 
p. 53, Sir William Ross of Muriston to Margaret, Countess of 
Kglinton.] When an epidemic proved to be serious, steps were 
taken to restrain the intercourse between the infected and unin- 
fected districts. The markets were closed to all comers from 
infected places, and the orders issued by the Justices against the 
rogues and vagabonds, who carried infection about the country, 
were published in the parish churches after Divine Service. 
Beggars were, however, punished for begging with plague sores 
upon them, and constables, as in Hanley Chase, grimly note 
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that no rogues had been punished of late “ by reason of this 
dangerous time of infection, for there are but very few that 
doth walk.” Special rates for the relief of the infected places 
were levied on properties lying within a radius of five or ten 
miles, or, in cases of great necessity, upon the adjoining hundreds. 
Carriers, shipowners, and postmasters, who carried passengers 
who afterwards sickened of the plague, were charged not only 
with the expense of their maintenance, but with that of all 
those shut up in the house with them. [H.M.C.R. Berwick- 
on- Tweed, p. 2 (Council Book from 1574), 15 April, 1590. Weits, 
cit. p. 72, 12 January, 1603-4. Do. p. 81, Rate for Bradford- 
on-Avon, 10 January, 1609-10. Do. p. 103, 1637, Note 1. 
Worcester, cit. p. 314, 3 October, 1637. Ipswich, cit. p. 253, 19 
August, 1, James I. (1603).] 

In the infected places, such sanitary precautions as could be 
taken were at once put in force. Pest houses were always 
erected, in which the sick were laid upon straw, able physicians 
.were sent for from distant places, and drugs and nurses were 
provided at the charge of the town. To ease the poor rates 
tottering gaffers were appointed as watchmen, and old women 
found employment in nursing the sick and in “socking” the 
dead, for the corpses were not always sent naked to the grave. 
Swine were shut up, householders who had pumps in their yarda 
had to pump twice a day to flush the channels and gutters, 
and to cleanse and water the pavement before their doors. All 
dung-hills had to be removed out of the streets and backlanes. 
Finally the streets resounded with the peals of bells and the 
echo cf great guns, for physicians of eminence counselled ringing 
ag a means of purifying the air. That their advice was occasion- 
ally acted upon is shown by a payment made to the bellman 
of Carlisle for his labour and pains during the plague there 
in 1646. [H.M.C.R. Wilts, cit. pp. 103-104. A bill of monies 
laid out and due from the Town of Calne at the time of the 
infection there,” 1637. Hereford, cit. Presentment of the Jury 
at the Sessions, 13 July, 1665. Carlisle, p. 201, 1649. 

Bath, cit. Chamberlains’ Accounts, 1626. Nice, Archives 
Municipales, cit. 1630, 1631, 1633. Brand, John, M.A., “ Popu- 
lar Antiquities,” edited by Sir Henry Ellis, Vol. II, p. 218, 
quoting Hering, Sir Francis. “Certaine Rules, directions, 
or Advertisements for this time of pestilentiall contagion, 1625.”"] 
The remedies in use for the plague were very numerous, and were, 
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as a rule, herbs. many of which have been shown by modern 
risearch, tu be fatal to bacilli, Those most esteemed were 
Saffron, Monkshowd, Columbine, Gentian, and Svrup of Mari- 
golda, whilst Garlick and a water, distilled from a mixture of 
the Carduus Benedictus and green walnut husks, were also in 
high repute. The roots of the Double Crowfoot and plasters 
of Purple Starwort were used to break the plague sores. [Parkin- 
aon, John, Paradisus in Sole, Paradisus terre-tis.” (1st edition 
Landon, 162%).) It is difficult to calculate the mortality from 
the plague, as only vague figures are available for the population 
of the various towns, but a cross in the churchvard of Ross-on- 
Wye, which must then have been but a village, records the death 
of 315 persons in the epidemic of 1637, whilst when 73 persons 
died in one week at Salisbury in September, 1627, the population 
can hardly have exceeded 3,000 souls. Yet, despite the terrible 
nature of the disease, Spanish travellers were amazed at the 
crowds who flocked to the burials; the cloths and bedding of 
the dead found ready purchasers, and the materials of the pest- 
houses were disposed of for other buildings. It was the exception 
when the contents of infected houses were burnt. The chief 
means used for disinfection was fumigation with weeds. 
[#.M.C.R. Salisbury, p. 245, 10 May, 1668. Plymouth (Supple- 
mental Report), cit. p. 539, 1590. Wilts, cit. p. 104, Sale of the 
materials of the pesthouses at Calne, 1638. Fullarton, Lady 
Georgiana, op. cit. | 

We rarely find in official records, or even in private corres- 
pondence, any such vivid descriptions of the scenes in plague- 
Atricken towns, as we are accustomed to meet with in the pages 
of romancers and poets. Yet for grim pathos it would be 
hard to surpass the picture placed before us in 8 petition from 
some gravediggers to the Justices on the Bench at IIchester 
in Somersetshire, especially when it is remembered that, in 
1801, Yeovil had a population of only three thousand inhabitants. 
In their claim for payment they state “ that during the great 
contagion at Yeovil wherein many hundred souls died and the 
sickness grew so dangerous that no living would undertake to 
bury the dead infected bodies, Gregory Rainolds, being then 
constable of the hundred, and Ambrose Seward, constable of 
the borough of Yeovil, persuaded Thomas Brooke, John Pawly, 
(iiles Finy, and Steven King to undertake “the carrying and 
burying of the dead bodies, and promised to pay to each of them 
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fourteen pence for every day so long as they would undertake 
that dangerous service which they accordingly truly and dili- 
gently performed for the space of eleven weeks, to the great 
hazard of their lives and of loss of earning other hetter daily 
wages abroad, which they were abridged of a long time altogether. 
As Gregory Rainolds had died without paying the wages due 
from him to them for their services, the petitioners begged for 
relief and compensation.” The result of their petition is not 
given. [H.M.C.R, County of Somerset, p. 649, Petition of Thomas 
Brooke etc., to Justices of the Peace assembled at Ivelchester 
Sessions, April, 1649. Times, “ Gazetteer,” op. cit. p. 1759, 
«é ¥ eovil.”’} 

Such was the effect of the Plague upon the social life of Eng- 
land, but there can be but little doubt that, although it reduced 
many to poverty, yet it tended, by reducing the surplus of 
population, to keep up # standard of living which, otherwise, 
could not have been maintained. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 


THE age of James I. and Charles I. was an age of luxury and 
pleasure, but so far as can be seen there was no class hatred, and 
save for a few riots in remote counties, such as Cumberland, 
caused by the enclosure of common lands, there was little dis- 
content traceable to economic conditions. The local administra- 
tion, although severely disciplinarian, was upon the whole pure, 
and carried on in most instances in the interests of the governed. 
The time of Parliament was occupied with disputes as to Religion 
and the nature of the Constitution, and it is probable that if the 
course of events had not led to the two issues becoming inextri- 
cably involved, the bulk of the nation would have cared but 
little whether or not the King was justified in imposing duties 
upon currants and sweet wines or in levying ship money without 
the consent of Parliament. Taxation waa very low. In 1614, 
at the moment when James I. was beginning to enter upon bis 
continental policy, the Revenues of the Crown amounted to 
£445,896, and its Expenditure to £513,047, thus leaving a deficit 
of £67,151. The expenses of the Army and Navy were £70,033, 
those of Ireland, the Low Countries, and Ambassadors £81,416, 
and of the Civil Service, including the Judicature, £11,580. Thus 
the cost of administration did not amount to much above half a 
crown & head, of which the bulk was met by the revenues of the 
Crown Lands and the Customs Duties, little by direct taxation, 
and questions as to taxation, therefore, scarcely concerned the 
average Englishman. The situation was otherwise as to his 
Religion, and it is noticeable that even when the struggle as to 
Constitutional issues between Charles I. and his Parliament was 
at its height, Parliament was always ready to turn aside to dis- 
cuss the heresies of a Bishop, or to sharpen the Penal Laws against 
the Catholics. Had Charles I. been a Puritan, it is possible that 
he might have succeeded in his attempt to impose taxation upon 
his own authority, and that the English Crown might have at- 
tained to the position which was held by the Danish Kinga after 
the Revolution of 1660, The Rising of the Levellers, which was 
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the one manifestation on communistic lines in the course of the 
Civil War was, in the main, the work of middle-class theorists, 
and with its suppreasion economic Radicalism disappeared from 
English politics, until it came once more to life during the contest 
with Napoleon. The absence of class jealousies made much for 
the happiness of England of 1621. 

The life of the well-to-do classes was in its main lines very much 
the same as that led by those classes in our own days. The 
country squire was occupied with his field sports and with the 
management of his estates; he was zealous in his attendance 
at the Bench and at Quarter Sessions, and took an interest in 
politics, The sessions of Parliament might be short, but dissolu- 
tions were frequent and constituencies do not seem to have re- 
tained the same representatives for long. It is probable that 
most well-to-do landowners had at one time or another sat in 
the Commons’ House at Westminster. Art and literature filled 
their place in a gentleman’s life, country-house libraries were 
well-filled, the pictures which hung upon his walls were often 
the work of famous artists, music was everywhere cultivated ; 
the graceful buildings show the good taste of those for whom they 
were designed, and were surrounded by gardens filled with flowers 
and shrubs from the Levant, New Spain, Virginia, and New 
England. 

The field sports of the age were the same as those of our own, 
men crowded then as now to the race course, or rode to hounds 
after the stag or fox, but golf was played by few but Scotchmen, 
football was the rough sport of country clowns, and cricket was 
as yet unknown. Tennis was the game of courtiers, men of all 
ranks met in friendly contests at the bowling green and at the 
archery butts, and tilting and jousting still lingered as romantic 
relics of the middle ages. 

All classes lived well, ate little bread but quantities of meat, 
which they liked well roasted, and washed down their fare with 
copious draughts of beer, Foreigners found English beef and 
mutton from the Welsh sheepwalks, great delicacies. Game 
abounded everywhere, and the venison, rabbits, hares, and wild- 
fowl from the decoys, were famous all over the Continent. Epi- 
cures praised the Sussex knotts, peewits, and godwits, and the 
wheatears, those “ little lumps of flying sugar, esteemed equal to 
the best ortolans of France.” Quails were constantly given as 
presents, whilst pheasants and dotterell afforded very good sport, 
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Partridge’s eggs were a favourite delicacy. Sea fish, fresh and 
salt, was eaten in Lent and on Fridays, in accordance with the 
Act passed in the third year of Elizabeth to encourage the fishing 
industry. Flesh, indeed, could only be eaten at those times 
by persons holding a license from the Rector of the Parish, which 
usually cost two shillings, At Norwich there was a byelaw, under 
which the butchers were forced to sell all the flesh which they 
had killed in the earlier part of the week by Thursday night, so 
that on Fridays only fish could be procured. [#.M.C.R., Earl 
of Kilmorey, cit., p. 370. Duke of Portland, Vol. IL., cit., p. 270. 
T. Baskerville’s Journies, cit. Bath, Chamberlains’ Accounts, 
cit, Annis 1581, 1612. Zeiler, AL., op. cit.) 

In ordinary households little fresh meat was eaten between 
November and April. Pork appeared to have been little used, 
and rabbits were looked upon as a delicacy. The fish usually 
consumed included red herrings, white herrings, ling, and haber- 
dine, or cod, so called because it was salted at Aberdeen. The 
stock fish had to be carefully aired in March and October and not 
used till the third year. In Lord Rutland’s household, salt eels, salt 
salmon, and sturgeon were reserved for his own table, and carp, 
bream, and tench were stored in stew ponds for use in Lent. 

The only vegetable supplied all the year round was pease, but 
spices and dried fruit were consumed in enormous quantities, 
and go far to explain the importance which was attached in all 
European countries to the trade with the Levant and the East 
Indies. Verjuice, made from crab-apples, mustard seed, and 
vinegar were much used in the sauces. Salt was made in summer 
at Belvow. The wines usually drunk were white and claret wine 
from Bordeaux, sack, muscadine, Greek wine, and above all, 
Rhenish, which was shipped from Bacharach, and to the amaze- 
ment of foreigners, was mixed with large quantities of sugar. 
Canary was sometimes used in place of sack, and Malaga was 
esteemed a costly present. That given to the Lord Chief Justice 
by the Corporation of Bath at Wells Assizes in 1597, cost four 

shillings a gallon. Cider, which was already becoming known 
upon the Continent as the white wine of England, was the drink 
of the western counties, beer and ale of the North and East. 
(H.M.C.R., Rutland, Vol. IV., cit, pp. 435, 443, 480-486. Port- 
land, Vol. II., cit, pp. 266, 270, 292, 310, T. Baskerville, cit. 
Bath, Chamberlains’ Accounts, cit., 1597, Imperial Diet, op. cit,, 
Vol, IT., p. 449.“ Haberdine,” Zeiler, M., op. cit.] 
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In the North the lower classes lived chiefly upon brose, which 
was made of oatmeal, over which hot water, milk, or the liquor 
in which meat had been boiled, was poured, butter being some- 
times added. Butter and soups made of fresh vegetables and 
leeks were eaten on fast days. Visitors to Yorkshire complained 
that they could get no bread except hungry, raw-tasted manchets 
or wheaten rolls, or a kind of household bread made of rye and 
so black that strangers from the South could hardly swallow it. 
{[H.M.C.R., Sir George Wombwell, cit., Vol. XI., pp. 67-86, 
““ Household Expenses of Sir William Fairfax, 1571-1582.” 
Portland, cit., Vol. I1., p. 312. Imp. Dict., cit., Vol. IT., p. 340. 
“ Brose.” Do., Vol. III., p. 111, “ Manchet.”’} 

By 1621 kitchen gardens were very well supplied with vegetables 
and “green sallets,” or boiled vegetables, figured upon nearly 
every table. Asparagus, boiled and eaten with vinegar and 
butter was esteemed “ a sallet of great delight”; mustard and 
horseradish were eaten with fish as well as meat. Spinach was 
dressed with sugar and spice. Cauliflowers were very scarce, as 
good seed was rarely to be had. Colewort was the vegetable of 
the poor. The Spanish potato, so called from the islands where 
they were grown by the Spaniards, and the Virginia potato were 
eaten with sugar, and either roasted under the embers or dressed 
in pies with marrow and spice. Potato chips were candied and 
served at dessert. Marigolds were pickled for the winter as were 
clove gilliflowers, and salads were mixed with purslane, endive, 
succory, or chervill, although it was noted that the French and 
Dutch liked herbs more strongly flavoured than those which 
suited the English taste. [H.M.C.R., Ruéland, cit., Vol. IV., 
pp. 469, 476, 479. Parkinson, op. cit., pp. 468-470, 516-524. ] 
In Scotland food was even more plentiful and of better quality 
than in England. A very critical Englishman, who was at the 
banquet given to James I, by the City cf Edinburgh in 1617, 
wrote, ‘I have been in Italy, in Spain, in France, in England, 
and now come to Scotland, and whereas I thought there should 
have been nothing here, I have seen the best both for the variety 
of meats and also for service,” The King could ask his com- 
panions when he reached Douglas, “ Tell me, my Lords, did you 
feed so well since you came from London?” Game of all kinds 
abounded and salmon was so plentiful that Lord Mar’s fishermen 
took a hundred salmon at a single cast in the South Esk in the 
presence of James I. and his English attendants. Ales and 
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wines, especially those from France, which in consideration of 
the old alliance came in duty free, were found everywhere. 
Whiskey was the drink of the North. Ladies in Edinburgh met 
over a pint of wine at four o’clock, and the entertainment cost only 
six shillings and eightpence Scots, or in English money, about 
sixpence three farthings. In the South prices were as high as 
in the South of England, “ but in the North, about Dumbarton 
and thereabouts, wondrous cheap, a goose for fourpence, and so 
proportionably of other things.” When Mr. Lowther visited 
Sir James Pringle, Sheriff of Ettrick, who lived in a plain but 
plentiful fashion, they were served with “ big pottage, big kale, 
bowe or white kale,” which is cabbage, “* broth sopps,” powdered 
beef, roasted and boiled mutton, a venison pie in the form of a 
goose egg, “ then cheese, a great company of little bite laid on a 
pewter platter, and cheese also uncut.” After dinner they drank 
“ hot waters” and were served at their bedsides with a stoup of 
ale. English travellers noted with surprise the good entertain- 
ment which they met with at Aberdeen, and learned that, even if 
they had gone a hundred miles beyond it, “ they would have 
found meat and drink, even if ill-dressed, for many noblemen 
dwell far beyond Aberdeen.” They were, perhaps, not aware 
that James I. attached great importance to the impression that 
Aberdeen might make upon the Englishmen who had attended 
him on his progress to Scotland. As early as February, 1617, 
the Scottish Privy Council had ordered the Magistrates of Aber- 
deen to see that everything was prepared in so orderly a fashion 
“that there may not appear any marks of incivility nor tokens 
of penury and scant amongst you.” The lodgings in the town 
were to be prepared “ with good bedding, well washed and well 
smelt napery, and with good, clean, and clear vaisselle, and the 
streets and vennels were to be thoroughly cleansed.” The visitors 
who arrived upon the twenty-eighth of May, 1617, were ad- 
mitted burgesses, and were attended by His Majesty’s violers, 
and the Magistrates paid the “ common cook ” for his attendance 
upon their guests, and provided wine, tobacco, sweetmeats, 
succouris, and confections for their entertainment. They gave 
Sir Archibald Armstrong, the King’s jester, who accompanied the 
Party, one Portugal Ducat, worth £53 6s, 8d. Scots, [£2 13s. 4d.], 
and rewarded the violers with half that sum. Aberdeen may 
have been ‘“* made up ” to deceive its English visitors, but twelve 
years later, Lowther noted with some surprise that in North- 
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Eastern Scotland the inhabitants were much “ civiller” than 
those of the North of England, “ and plainer English, yea, better 
than at Edinburgh. Their tillage like ours: they use much 
liming of their ground, and they plough their ground all in winter, 
and in the spring then only harroweth it, and soweth it. Their 
mason and joiner work is good, if not better than in England ; 
most of their wear is English cloth.” The two parish churches 
at Leith were, he thought, “ fairer for inwork ” than any which 
he had seen in London, and the stately steeple of St. Giles’ at 
Edinburgh, a city which from its situation was said by German 
travellers to resemble Prague, was ‘‘ before that of Bow Bells in 
Cheapside.” Few English travellers would have written in such 
terms of Scotland during the years which elapsed between the 
victories of Montrose and the appearance of the “ Lady of the 
Lake.” [H.M.C.R., Kenyon, cit., pp. 19-23, John Crewe the 
Younger to Mr. Alden, 1 July, 1617. Lonsdale, cit., pp. 74-78, 
C. Lowther’s Journey, cit., Harl of Home, pp. 116-117. Sir 
Patrick Keith Murray, pp. 409, 413. Zeiler, cit., p. 254.] 
Travelling in England was a work of some difficulty. The 
roads were mere tracks and like those of the Continent were a 
mass of ruts, in summer deep in dust, in winter a sea of mud, 
although it was usually said that there were more bridges in 
England than in any other country. Lord Rutland had to hire 
guides between Barton and Lincoln and Lincoln and Belvoir, 
possibly to enable his attendants to avoid the dangers of flooded 
roads and impassable fords, as the supply of post horses on his 
route was so great that he was able to hire twenty without difh- 
culty for the conveyance of his baggage. A captain of train- 
bands and his friends, who were walking from Worcester to 
Hereford would have been drowned, in the dusk, in the ford of 2 
mill stream within a mile or two of Hereford but for the help of 
the miller. [H.M.C.R., Ruéland, cit., Vol. I. (1603). London, 
Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 34,754, pp. 44-46, “ A Short Journey in 
1634,” cit.] The great silk-lined coach with its gilded reins and 
harness, silken cords, and heavy leather curtains, in which Queen 
Anne of Denmark journeyed to Bath, cannot have been a very 
pleasant conveyance to travel in, and doubtless her littermen 
were called upon for their services when her way lay across the 
half-ruined bridge at Bradford, or through the ford at Laycock. 
Lord Rutland, when going from Belvoir to Hampton Court 
and London in his coach, a distance of one hundred miles, slept 
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at Huntingdon and at Ware and dined at Royston and at Wal- 
tham. In most districts two-wheeled carts were the only means 
of conveyance, and goods were carried to the markets on long 
strings of pack horses. The charges at the inns were in some 
places fixed hy the: magistrates, and do not seem to have been 
unreasonable, Persons of humble rank travelled very imex- 
pensively, William Lilly, when he came up to London from 
Dewsbury in April, 1620, set out in company with the carrier on 
Tuesday the fourth, “ footed it all the way,” a distance of over 
one hundred miles, and reached his destination at three o'clock 
on the Sunday afternoon, having apparently expended a little 
over twenty shillings. On the other hand, the Scotch Com- 
missioners, who came up to Jondon in the winter of 1640, com- 
plained bitterly of the extortionate charges on the road. “ As 
the inns were like palaces,” wrote the famous minister, Robert 
Baillie,” it was no wonder that the guests had to pay for their 
splendour,” For three meals, “ coarse enough,” the bills came 
to £16 or £17 sterling. Great personages often sent for the town 
musicians, who were to be found even at Ware, to entertain them, 
and, on their departure left money for the poor of the place. 
(H.M.C.R., Rutland, Vol. IV., cit., p. 448. Thoms, James, “* The 
Thames,” op., cit., Vol. IL, pp. 67-68. Arkin, Lucy, “ Memoirs 
of the Court of King Charles I,” Vol. IL., p. 94.] 

The inns were generally used as post-houses, but the profession 
of Postmaster does not always seem to have been an attractive 
one. Ipswich is about sixty-two miles from London and lies on 
the main road to Yarmouth. Yet in order to insure that the 
innkeepers of Ipswich should always have ready “ six sufficient 
geldings for the service of the Crown in posting,” the Bailifis were 
forced to promise that the ale-house keepers should not be allowed 
to lodge travellers but should be confined to their proper trade 
of retailing liquor. Carriers were ordered to charge every pas- 
senger from Ipswich to London five shillings for the journey, and 
to demand one penny for every letter, to be paid by the sender. 
The largest trunks carried were not to be more than an ell in 
length or to weigh more than one hundredweight and a half. 
Their carriage cost ten shillings. [H.M.C.R., Ipswich, cit., 
p. 256, 11 November, 1614. Do., p. 253, 3 April, 1570.] 

By 1621 a regular postal service had been organised between 
London and the Continent by Dover, but it was not until some 
years later that one was installed upon the main English roads. 
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Letters were, therefore, as a rule, carried either by private travel- 
lers or by the public carriers, who placed the great towns in 
communication with the most remote country villages. 

The “ Life of the Road” in James the First’s days must have 
been a varied and interesting one. Tourists for pleasure had 
already taken the place of the pilgrims who in the days before the 
Reformation had thronged the highways leading to Saint Thomas 
of Canterbury, to Our Lady of Walsingham, and to the Precious 
Blood of Hailes, and even in such remote towns of Germany 38 
Frankfort-on-Oder, twelfth editions of Guide-books in Latin 
were published, giving descriptions of the Royal Monuments in 
London, of English Cathedrals and Town Halls, and of the stately 
seata of the English gentry with their parks, their gardens, 
and their art treasures. [Ozrford, Bodleian Library, MSS. 
Bodl. Add, B, 67, Diary of a Journey in England in 1638 by 
Jean Fontaime and Lewis Schonbit, ‘“ quotes, Arithmaus, Valens, 
‘* Mausolea reqgum, etc., Londini” (Frankfort-on-Oder, 1618), 
Twelfth Edition.] Now a gilded coach jolts by with files of 
silver bebadged polemen on each side, to keep the heavy vehicle 
from an overturn in 4 rut or to haul it from a quagmire. Nowa 
country housewife, in close white cap, brown jacket, and bunched 
up skirt, with her eggs and butter in a basket on her arm, rides 
past astride, or, perhaps, sita sideways on a pillion behind her 
husband in broad-brimmed hat, black doublet, and leather 
breeches, <A long line of dejected looking men, whose tattered 
frieze doublets and hose are foul with dust and prison grime, 
tramp along, guarded by musketeers in buff coats and bando- 
liers, puffing at short pipes. They are marching to some distant 
port to fight on the battlefields of the Palatinate. Sometimes 
all discipline is cast aside, and they stride on, shouting, singing, 
and brandishing the ducks and fowls which they have stolen 
from the hen-roost of some country justice. Those old women, 
huddled together on the straw, shaking with cold in that two- 
wheeled cart, are witches on their way to the stake, under a 
warrant from a Secretary of State. That fantastic figure with 
long black curls, gold earrings, and a tanned face, which seems 
scarred with strange marks shaped like letters, burnt in with hot 
irons, whose doublet cut in Spanish fashion is covered with a 
wrapper of white woollen reaching to his heels, is a sailor who 
has been rowing as a slave in some galley of Sallee, and who is 
collecting money to redeem his brethren from captivity, which 
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will soon find its way to the nearest alehouse. He is followed 
by a troop of actors, gay in tarnished silks and lace, squatting 
on the baggage piled up in their carta, or bestriding horses whose 
ribs show through their staring coats. They are journeying 
to play the last novelty from the London Theatres for the enter- 
tainment of some rustic Mayor and Corporation. Long strings 
of pack-horses, ladened with bales of cloth, wind their way through 
the ruts, and are rudely thrust out of the road by the falconers 
in broidered coats, with hawk on wrist, who are attending My 
Lord and My Lady, cantering in silver guarded mding coats 
and feathered hats on their Andalusian jennets, to the meet on 
some neighbouring moor. Those prim lads with close trimmed 
hair and black Flemish jerkins are coming home for the holidays 
from the Papist school at St. Omer. The chains rattle as the 
body, which is hanging from the gibbet on the rise ahead, sways 
in the wind, and the man, in the decent garb of a burgher of 
Antwerp or of Brussels, but whose demure bearing contrasts 
singularly with his keen, piercing eyes, who is in charge of the 
young party, gives a sudden start, when he thinks of the fate 
which might be speedily his own, were he to fall into the hands 
of some village constable, whose zeal for the Protestant Faith 
was deepened by his indulgence in “ hot waters”’ from Dutch 
stills, Such were the throngs who filled the English highways 
when England was shuddering at the news of disaster from Bo- 
hemia, and Spain still shrank from plunging once again into the 
abyss of a war with Holland. 

Foreign travellers usnally entered England by Dover or by 
Rye, though passengers from Germany came by Margate. The 
boats employed on the cross-channel service were not very large. 
One of the vessels, which, in 1637, tendered for the convey- 
ance of the mails from England to Spain, is described as the 
“Mary” of Dover, “ of fifty-five tons more or less, with three 
guns, five muskets, and six large oars, with a crew of seven men 
and a boy,” whilst another was of forty-six tons with six oars. 
The size of the vessels employed is to be explained by the fact 
that the harbour at Rye is very shallow and must, even then, 
have been nearly dry at low water, whilst at Dover they had to 
he in the roads and passengers were conveyed to them from the 
beach in the Town ferry boat. The ports of departure from the 
Continent appear to have been Helvoetsluis for travellers from 
Holland and Germany, Ostend and Nieuport for the Low Coun- 
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tries, and Calais, Boulogne, and Dieppe for those from France, 
and the South of Europe. The packets for the Channel Service 
were licensed by the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and none 
but persons authorised by him were allowed to bring back pas- 
sengers from abroad. The duration of the passage varied greatly. 
The crossing from Dover to Calais occasionally took only six 
hours but Bassompierre’s suite in November, 1626, were 
detained by storms at sea for five days. That from Dieppe to 
Rye took Schonbiit and his companion thirty-six hours in July 
1638. whilst, when returning from the Continent, they reached 
the mouth of the Maas ina night from the Nore. The voyage was 
not without its dangers. Pirates and privateers from Dunkirk, 
and even rovers from Sallee, swarmed in the narrow seas, and 
passenger boats were robbed in sight of the Gun Garden at Rye, 
whose inhabitants appear to have been expected to police the 
Channel at their own cost. [H.M.C.R. Rye, pp. 78-79. Dover 
Corporation Records cit. Vol. II., Elizabeth, pp. 173, 202, 216. 
Do., Vol. IV., James 1, pp. 2, 657. De., Vol. V., Charles I., 
Interregnum, pp. 241, 370, 439, 475, 526. Brussels, F. et G., 383. 
Villamediana to Cardinal Infante Ferdinand. Chelsea, Feb. 5, 
1638. Ozford, Bodl. “‘Schonbiits Diary,” cit., pp. 474-476.] 
The cost of the passage was not exorbitant. In 1625, the fare 
from Dover to Calais appears to have been two shillings, of which 
half was taken by the Corporation of Dover who also charged 
every passenger landing at or embarking from the port, one 
shilling. The number of persons crossing varied greatly. In 
1588, the year of the Armada, the number was 562, and the sailing 
of the packets was suspended between the twenticth of July and 
the fourth of September. By 1603, they had risen to 970, and, in 
1635, when many foreign refugees were crowding to England, to 
1,120. [Dover cit., Vol. IIT., p. 202. Vol. If1., pp. 2,657. Vol. 
V., p. 241.] All persons arriving at or leaving England were 
obliged to pass through the Custom House, where they were 
subjected to a severe examination by the Customs officials, with 
& view of preventing the entrance of Seminary priests, and the 
export of bullion, and of students anxious to enter the colleges of 
the Jesuits on the Continent. All foreigners were required on 
their arrival from abroad to write down their names and to pay & 
small tax. This precaution wae the more requisite, as both 
France and Flanders swarmed with Irish beggars who, according 
to their own story, had left their country to escape the Penal 
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Laws, and both governments were equally anxious to rid them- 
selves both of their uninvited guests and of their own paupers, 
The Commissioners for passage at Dover and Margate had strict 
orders to send all such arrivals back to Ireland at the expense of 
the shippers who had brought them over. Passports were re- 
quired not only by foreigners coming to England, but by English- 
men returning home from service abroad. In these the route to 
be followed by the holder was laid down in detail, and he diverged 
from it at: hia peril. Forged passes were regularly sold by tramps 
and their forgers were to be found in various garrisons. Cases 
relating to them were constantly being brought forward at 
Quarter Sessions, and on many benches there seem to have been 
Justices who were experts in detecting them, even when they were 
drawn up in Dutch. Foreigners were as far as possible prevented 
from settling in the districts near the coast, which would, other- 
wise, have been overcrowded with refugees from the war-ravaged 
Continental lands. Bonds were, indeed, taken from all masters 
of ships that they would suffer no evilly disposed persons to pass 
without presenting them to the Commissioners, but this order 
was but little obeyed. Catholic priests, lads from the schools 
abroad, and even Jesuits entered and left England without 
difficulty, and a house used for lodging travelling prieste at Sand- 
wich bears the arms of Lord Howard of Effingham, who, as Earl 
of Nottingham, was Lord High Admiral of England. No English- 
man, on the other hand, could quit the country without a 
Royal license, in which the places which he was to be allowed 
to visit were set down in minute detail, a precaution taken to 
prevent young men from resorting to Rome, The Mayors and 
Corporations of the Cinque Porta were constantly receiving orders 
to prevent the escape of fugitives from Justice, and the ports 
were closed by the Council on any or every pretext. [H.M.C.R., 
Wentworth, p. 375. Pass for John Wentworth, 1648. Wilts, cu, 
pp. 80, 81, 82 (?) 85, 86, 92, 189. Rye, cit. pp. 132, 134, 170, 181, 
196, 197, etc. Rutland, cit. Vol. I., p.470. Ozford, Bodl, Schonbit, 
cit, pp. 474-475. Fullarton, Lady G. “Dofia Luisa de 
Carvajal,” cit.] 

Foreign travellers in England do not seem to have ex- 
perienced much difficulty as to the language. English was, 
apparently, fairly well known abroad. Even in Shakespeare's 
lifetime English companies had been acting in Germany and 
Denmark, Lord Bacon’s “ Life of Henry the Seventh” was 
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known to Rubens in a French translation the year after its first 
appearance, a Second Folio of Shakespeare corrected by the 
Inquisition for the use of a monastery at Valladolid, found its way 
& few years back into a London salesroom, the monument to a 
young German who had come to study the English language in 
Somersetshire is to be seen in the Church of St. Cuthbert’s 
at Wells, [Information from EK. 8. Dodgson, Esq.] Great 
lords like the Count de Vaudemont could hire the Master of the 
Post House at Breteuil as their interpreter before they left the 
Continent. [Nancy, Archives de Meurthe et Moselle, Chambre des 
Comptes de Lorraine, Serie B. Article 1298 (1606).] Englishmen 
of all ranks went into military service, or as traders, abroad and 
the descendants of French and Flemish speaking refugees were to 
be found everywhere in the South and East of England. 

Rye was the nearest port to london, and as the Corporation had 
established # service of post horses for the conveyance of the 
Royal despatches, which were let out to travellers at the rate of 
twopence a mile, Schonbiit and his companion gladly took advan- 
tage of thia conveyance, for a few years before passengers had 
been driven from the road by the extortions of the “ ripiers ” or 
travelling fish hawkers, into whose hands the traffic had fallen. 
The distance from Rye to London is sixty-two miles and they 
took a day and a half to reach the capital, halting for the night 
at Flimwell, and dining at Chipstead. Lines of post horses had 
also been set up on the road by Rochester to London from Dover, 
but, as a rule, visitors of rank seem to have journied from Dover 
to Gravesend and to have continued their journey by boat up the 
Thames, [Oxjford, Bodl. Schonbit cit., p. 516. H.M.C.R., New 
Romney, p. 440. “ Riphere-Retailer.” A Return dating from 
Richard the Second’s reign.] Travelling in England by river was 
not everywhere in vogue, and the waterway of such rivers as the 
Severn was, at least in its upper reaches, left chiefly to the mercy 
of Nature. [H.M.C.R., Lloyd Gatacre, pp. 443-444. Commis- 
sioners of Sewers for Shropshire, 24 March, 17 Eliz., Bridgnorth, 
cit., p. 429. Common Hail Order Book, No. a 16 February, 
1635. But ef. Taylor, John, “ The Water Poet,” '« Last Voyage, 
etc,,”” 1641. B2, B3.] Corporations, like Bridgnorth, indeed, were 
opposed to any improvements in the means of water carriage 
and resisted a proposal to canalise the Avon on the ground that 
their neighbourhood would be injured by the exportation of coal, 
butter and cheese, and the importation of Dutch malt, (H.M.C.R., 
Bridgnorth, cit., p. 429., 16 February, 1635.] 
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English tourists seem to have delighted in visiting the sights of 
their own country. The diary of the Captain of the Norwich 
trambands, who took a walking tour through the Midlands in 
1634, shows that many of the middle classes took a keen interest 
in Art. He gives a catalogue of the pictures in Warwick Castle, 
amongst which was a portrait of Spinola, and minutely describes 
the Cathedral at Hereford, which is pronounced to be very like 
“ her sister at Carlisle,” a criticism which hardly holds good at the 
present day. From his description it is clear that the ancient 
glories of the English Cathedrals had been but little dimmed by 
the Reformation. They still glowed with painted glass, and with 
the frescoes of saints and heroes, sometimes the work of men who 
had painted when the very name of Giotto waa, as yet, unknown. 
Tombs sculptured with the story of the Passion or of the Invention 
of the Cross and stalls decorated with the carvings of medieval 
monks were untouched by the Puritan chisel. Great attention 
was paid to music, and the travellers were entertained by an alder- 
man of Hereford, who took them to the Cathedral service, and 
“ did his part in a deep and sweet diapason, amongst that orderly, 
snowy crew of quiresters,” including voices of all parts Tenor, 
Counter-tenor, Treble, and Bases, “singing to a most sweet 
organ.” [ZLondon, Brit. Mus. Add, MSS., 34,754. “ A Short 
Journey in 1634,” cit., pp. 44-46.] 

Racing had long been an established sport in England, and was 
encouraged both by the gentry and the townspeople. As early as 
1585, the Corporation of Salisbury gave a gold bell to be run for 
in March. Racing stables had already come into existence at 
the beginning of James the First’s reign, amongst the prominent 
owners a few years later being Lords Willoughby and Cromwell, 
and Sir George Manners, who seems to have trained at Fulbeck 
and Grimsthorpe in Lincolnshire, 

“ T have been an eye witness of the brave act your horse hath 
done,” writes Lord Cromwell to Manners. “ He did strongly and 
bravely, and if Don Quixote de la Mancha had rid him, he could 
have done no more, for he won all he ran for, which long may he 
do, till I prove his envying, which, when I see you, you shall 
know,” “I have won Grantham Cup of my Lord Willoughby 
with my gelden, and against next year, you shall see I will provide 
myself so that the Cup of Lincoln shall not be carried any whither, 
but into Staffordshire.” Lincoln races were usually held in 
October and November, and in 162] there was a meeting in 
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April, Betting appears to have been heavy. In 1621, Lord 
Rutland lost £60 to Sir George Manners at an October meeting at 
Newmarket. 

Newmarket had only become a centre for sport in the days of 
JamesI. The King liked the place because he could get hunting 
as well as racing, and it was near Thetford, where he went to lure 
dotterels. He frequented it chiefly in the early spring and late 
autumn, whilst his successor preferred to go there in September. 

During the royal visits Cambridge undergraduates and East 
Anglian squires flocked thither t. see the “ glory of the Court.” 
“Charles is at Newmarket,” writes Sir Edmond Moundeford, 
a Norfolk knight who represented Thetford in the Parliament of 
1627, ‘‘ very busy in his observations of the garb of the place ; 
much amazed with the glory of the Court. I hope before his 
return out of France his judgment will be ripened and his appetite 
glutted with viewing others’ braveries, then will the pleasure of 
his own possessions appear. Our King and Queen like New- 
market very well and will add to the building.” “ Charles” was 
Charles Gawdy, a somewhat extravagant Cambridge under- 
graduate and the heir of a well-to-do baronet. The worthy 
Moundeford did not think that his young friend either played or 
drank. Six months later, however, we find him commenting upon 
a scheme for consolidating Charles Gawdy’s debts, which 
amounted to over three hundred pounds, so it is possible that this 
visit to Newmarket may have proved a somewhat costly one. 
Perhaps nights at the “ Greyhound,” which was then the leading 
inn in the town, were not entirely devoted to jest and song. A 
trip to Newmarket sometimes, however, entailed greater risks 
than those of the dice-box and the betting ring. When William 
Davy visited the Gawdys in Norfolk a few years later, his host 
terrified him by talking of the dangers which he would incur by 
crossing Newmarket Heath unless in company. In his letter to 
announce that he had escaped them, he mentions that all London 
was talking of the valuable Barbary horses and saddles which the 
Ambassador from Morocco had given to the King. It would be 
interesting to know whether these horses or those which the 
Prince and Buckingham had brought from Spain were put to the 
stud. 

The Continental fashion of visiting watering places had already 
spread to England, where, as early ag the middle of the Sixteenth 
Century, physicians had published books to extol the virtnes of 
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such waters as those of Bath. The rich resorted to Spa, and 
waited at Leyden or at the Hague, visiting painters’ studios, until 
their passports could be procured from Brussels, or crowded to the 
lodging houses which overlooked the hot baths in which the sick 
sat for long hours at Bath, although the accommodation was so 
bad that coal and perfume had to be used, when the Abbey House 
was cleansed “for the Lords.” (Bath, Chamberlain’s Accounts, 
cit., 16 October, 1628.] 

Tunbridge Wells was just beginning to be a rival to Bath, and 
when Antony Mingay, a well-to-do man of business from Norwich, 
“* jogged ” there with his wife, he found the place crowded. There 
were many nobles, often six earls and lords in a morning, at the 
wells, besides very many ladies, knights, gentlemen and gentle- 
women, “of the chief of all which,” he duly “ took a catalogue.” 
The water drinking was a serious undertaking. Mingay drank 
one hundred and thirty ounces, or above a gallon, a day, and had 
done so for three weeks, but he only found his symptoms aggra- 
vated. “In the afternoons we have a young Hyde Park for the 
Lords and Ladies to frolic in, and their only game of pastime 
among all the great ones is our country Scalebones which they 
play at here for great sums of money.” Living especially for a 
family party was very expensive. “I am at £5 a week charges, 
20s. a week each chamber, 20s. & piece on diets, and 10s. a piece 
on servants’ diet, and 5s. a week our servants’ chamber—lordlike.” 
The prices at Speldhurst, where a new chapel was just rising, 
built as a thank offering for Charles’ safe return from Spain, seem 
to have been higher than those in a good hotel at Cannes in our 
own day. 

Country house visiting was very frequent. Lord Rutland was 
never without visitors at the “ Eagle,” where play at cards and 
dice ran high, and in Warwickshire Sir Fulke Greville’s coach 
was kept busy in bringing the ladies to dances at Warwick Castle, 

A letter from Maria Conway to her father, written when he was 
in Northern Germany on his way home from his ill-starred mission 
to Prague, gives a lively picture of the life of a young lady in her 
country home. “For me to go about to make any relation of 
the particulars of this family were to weary you with the first 
reading, and afterwards hearing of it, for if Mr. Sutton keeps 
his word with himself, he will not forget so much as a side courtsey 
or very leg that hath been made to the hot plum porridge and 
the substantial piece of beef, since the beginning of the days of 
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feasting ; and, therefore, not to abridge him of any of his dis- 
course, I will not trouble you with any thing but my humble 
thanks for the é#uis you were pleased to send me and with them, 
as I believe, both the gift and desire to work for ever. Since | 
have been made Mistress of so fine a pair of shears, my hands 
have been busied on the making up of that which they cut out, 
the which I offer to your Lo., ao as the first-fruits of my country 
Jabour, and with it some sign of the hope in time of providing a 
housewife fit for a country life, which is to use the proper phrase 
of the place. I now live in a poor present and a present of poor 
puddings, whose looks, if their taste does not, will never get the 
makers credit.” 

Hunting the stag was the leading country sport and was carried 
on in summer as well as in winter, but the fox was also hunted. 
As early as 1612 charges for a pack of hounds occur in the accounts 
at Belvoir, and their huntsman John Norman had to take his 
“dogs” to meets as far apart as Horncastle, Market Rasen, 
Lincoln, Newark, the “ Eagle,” and Bestwood, where his own 
charges, with the bread “ for the hounds,” came on the twenty- 
firat of September, 1614, to forty-eight shillings and eightpence. 
Lord Willoughby’s hounds were brought to Belvoir at a cost of 
£3 4s, Sd., and, in 1621, they came there again “to hunt the 
fox.’” Hounds were occasionally set down as items in reserved 
rents. In 1619, Lord Home granted to Robert Douglas the 
keeping of his house of Hirsel with thirty bolls of oats, he paying 
for the same to the earl’s son, ‘“‘a couple of sufficient fine hounds 
as he and my gon can best accord.” 

Hare hunting with raches or setters was a royal sport in Scot- 
land, and James I. granted a license to Lord Eglinton to pursue 
it in the western counties on condition that he gave the hares 
fair play and did not hunt them with greyhounds. 

Shootings were carefully preserved in England, end even an 
austere Puritan like Sir Robert Harley induced the Secretary 
of State to prosecute a servant of the King’s Attorney for Wales, 
who had killed a brace of hares in Bringwood Forest, of which 
he was keeper, and indicted an offender, who had killed deer 
there, before the Star Chamber. The crossbow was still in use 
for shooting deer, but fowling pieces were employed for part- 
ridges, and wild fowl. In 1601 Lord Rutland paid eighteen 
shillings for one. Pheasants’ eggs were set under hens in May 
and June, and the young birds, whose wings were clipped, 
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were fed by hand with milk and cheese. There seems not to 
have been a close season for partridges. 

To Hawking the greatest care and attention were devoted. 
The fowling pieces of the time were, doubtless, very imperfect, 
and it was the true sportsman’s delight to watch his falcon 
“follow the towering heron, wheel around her, dart upon her 
from above, and bring her bleeding to the earth.” They were 
generally flown at duck, pheasants, and partridges; those used 
for heron were known as “ heroners”’ and were greatly valued. 
The game was put up by spaniels, and young birds were trained 
by being flown with older ones at mallards or tame ducks as 
quarries. In summer the birds were put into large aviaries, 
known as Mews, for the moulting season. This was an anxious 
time for the falconers, as their charges were then very sickly, 
and owners congratulated one another when their birds were 
mewed to the long feather. Skilful keepers could command 
high prices, as much as £3 10s. being paid for mewing a pair 
of hawks. The falconers were often Dutchmen or Italians. 

The best hawks were brought from Iceland and from Ireland. 
where eyries were valuable properties. The kinds most valued 
were Gerfalcons, which were sometimes taken m the Cheviots 
and Northumberland, and Barbary tercels, goshawks, merlins, 
and buzzards were alsokept. The royal hawks were distinguished 
by a silver ring or Varvaile round the leg, and anyone who found 
one straying was compelled to send it to the Sheriff of the county, 
although no reward was promised him for doing so. Fishing was 
a favourite amusement, and crowds flocked to the cockfightings 
and bullbaitings for which bulls were sometimes provided by 
the corporations. An inn with a good bowling green was the 
trysting place of the whole country side, but the skittle alley 
was frequented only by the country clowns. 

Such was the outdoor life of the country squire. Indoors he 
played at shovel-board, chess, draughts, billiards, or, above all, 
at cards, at which the stakes were often high. Gleek and maw 
were much played though thought somewhat old-fashioned. 
At Court the usual game was primero, but post and pair was 
also in favour. The dice-box was for ever rattling at every 
ordinary and tavern, despite the byelaws enacted by Puritan 
town councils against players for money or beer. 

Art and literature also played their part in the life of the pro- 
vincial landowner, and the wealthy citizen, The higher classes 
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as a rule, patronised Dutch and Flemish artists, but most of the 
portraits which still adorn the walls of our old manor houses 
must have been the work of English painters, amongst whom 
Dobson was the equal, if not the rival of Vandyke. The furni- 
ture was sumptuous in the extreme, and the rich buffets of plate 
and the well stored jewel caskets showed the difficulty of finding 
secure investments. Henry Jerningham of Oxburgh was so 
poor that, in his will, he makes special provision for the contin- 
gency that his wife might refuse to execute it. Yet he held as 
heirlooms a great gilt bason and ewer, two great gilt livery 
pots, one small goblet of gold with a cover, and one great goblet, 
all gilt with a cover, called the “ Monk’s Head.” An inventory 
taken a few years later in the Jerninghams’ seat at Cossey in 
Norfolk shows that most of the reception rooms and bedrooms 
had hangings of silk and gold or of orphreys, a kind of embroidered 
gold stuff, of which some false ceilings were also made. [H.M.C.R 
Lord Stafford, pp. 160-162, Henry Jerningham’s will, 1596. 
Pp. 163-164, “Inventory of Furniture remaining at Cossey,” 
12 November, 1622.] The walls of the rooms were either covered 
with wainscoat or were hung with tapestries imported from 
Arras, although those made at the factory at Mortlake were 
coming into use. In a few houses the stamped leather hangings 
known as Guadamaciles, which were the special product of 
Cordova, were to be seen, and, in great palaces like Hatfield 
there were Chinese screens and carved stools, and even Japanese 
curiosities, which had been brought to Europe by the Portuguese 
or purchased from the English or Dutch East India Companies. 
Some of the richly carved cabinets were by Flemish or Italian 
workmen, but the bulk of the high-backed chairs, plain, solid 
tables, and elaborately wrought bedsteads, were made by English 
hands. 

The libraries were well filled. Publishers were numerous 
and the many voluminous works upon abstruse topics which 
issued from English presses, generally at moderate prices, show 
that book buyers must have been a large community. There 
were as yet few works of fiction in English, and lovers of romance 
were forced to fall back upon translations from the classical 
languages, the Italian or the Spanish. Lord Conway was a 
soldier and a diplomatist, but not a professed scholar, yet his 
library included not only a Hebrew Bible, which cost him three 
shillings and sixpence, but the “ King of Spain’s Bible,” in eight 
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volumes, probably Cardinal Ximenes’ famous Polyglot, which 
waa priced at £9 10s., and an Aulus Gellius worth half a crown, 
with many treatises and commentaries upon Philosophy. One 
of his accounts with his bookseller came to £22 8s. 2d. 

The library at Belvoir contained a large number of translations 
from both the classics and the modern languages, more especially 
of works of travel and of histories of modern Europe. The only 
English poem named is Marlowe’s “ Hero and Leander.” Sir 
John Coke was a great reader of Greek literature. On the other 
hand, there is no reference to the purchase of books in the 
Gawdy Papers, whilst in Lancashire, only works on law and 
theology seem to have had a sale. But the fact that nearly 
every play teems with recondite allusions and that these plays 
seem to have attracted large audiences even in remote country 
towns, shows that the general standard of literary taste must 
have been a very high one. 

Gardening was another pursuit which, since the days of William 
Rufus, had always been dear to the educated English, and the 
Seventeenth Century was an age of gardeners. The existence of 
such works as that “ Hortus Floridus,” which Crispin de Pas 
published in Holland with a text in Latin, Dutch, French, and 
English, illustrated by elaborate plates, intended to be coloured 
by amateurs, and that “ Paradisus in Sole,” by John Parkinson, 
which is the source from which Milton drew his picture of the 
trim gardens dear to “ retired Leisure,” show that the English 
took a keen interest in horticulture. 

The gardens were still laid out in the formal designs which had 
inspired the gardeners who worked within the limits of a castle 
moat or of a cloister garth. If there were lawns they were for 
use a8 bowling greens, and not for landscape effects. Countless 
complicated beds, bordered with box or thrift, and set within 
closely clipped hedges, were filled with costly flowers and shrubs 
trained by the topiary art into shapes which recalled the cypresses 
of Mantuan and Florentine gardens. Above them ran broad 
terraces with elaborate balustrades, vases, and trophies, where 
peacocks displayed their feathers, and where in summer stood 
orange trees and myrtles in gaily painted tubs, which in winter 
were sheltered in a stove-heated green house. 

Flowers were imported from every quarter of the Old and New 
World which had been opened up to Europeans during the 
previous century. Busbecq, a Flemish nobleman, who long 
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resided at Constantinople as the ambassador of the Emperor 
Maximilian IT., had fifty years before brought back with him to 
Vienna the lilac, the syringa, and the tulip, and from Vienna they 
had quickly spread to the gardens of the Netherlands and of 
England. Sixteen different varieties of tulips are figured in 
De Pas’s plates in the edition of 1614, and he gives a special 
section in English as to the mode of planting them, Botanists 
ransacked the Alps and the Pyrenees for flowers, and other kinds 
were imported into Europe from both North and South America. 
Many were acclimatised at Aranjuez, in the stately gardens 
which had been laid out beside the Tagus by Charles the Fifth 
on the model of those at Marmolata, a ducal villa on the Mantuan 
lagoon, and which were visited by Charles I. in the spring of 1623. 
The Infanta Isabella imported many of these new varieties for 
her gardens at Brussels, and if was thus that they became known 
to English gardeners. Even in Scotland landowners were begin- 
ning to take a pride in beautifying their estates, and Sir James 
Pringle showed Lowther his “very pretty park with many 
natural walks in it, artificial ponds and arbours now a-making ; he 
hath neat gardens and orchards, and all his tenants through his 
care. He hath abundance of cherry trees, bearing a black cherry, 
some of which I see to be about thirty yards high and a fathom 
thick, trees he calleth silk trees,” ‘an importation from Virginia,’ 
‘great store of sycamores and fir trees.” Every tenant holding 
from him had to plant six fruit trees or twelve other trees, and if 
they failed to do so, had to pay fourpence for every one not 
planted. There were many woods on the way from Gala- 
shiels to Arniston, although further south the country from 
Eskrigg to. Selkirk was all unenclosed but rich sheep pastures. 
[H.M.C.R., Lonsdale, cit., pp. 74-78, C. Lowther’s Journey, cit.] 

Thirty years of peace had, indeed, increased the prosperity of 
the Borders. When Lord and Lady Home were repairing the 
Abbey of Coldingham in 1592, they had been obliged to provide 
turf for covering the roof. [H.M.C.R., Earl of Horne, cit., 
pp. 116-117.] 

Such was England on the day on which, to use the quaint 
language of Domesday, King James the First was alive and was 
dead, and such were the fruite of the peace which had remained 
all but unbroken within the English seas since the accession of 
Elizabeth. But that peace was not long to continue. The 
shadow of Puritanism was creeping over the land and Puritanism 
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was becoming involved in that contest as to the rights and liberties 
of the English people, which had had its origin in the mistaken 
theories of James I,, and in the measures which had been forced 
upon him by the financial necessities of the Crown, necessities 
due for the most part to his blunders in Foreign Policy. Had 
James the First and Charles the First been content to maintain the 
arrangements which had been concluded between England and 
Spain by the Peace of 1604, the Civil War might never have come 
about. Spain had renounced her dream of Universal Monarchy 
and of a Catholic Church triumphant throughout the world, nor 
would an arrangement about the India trade have been im- 
possible. The Dutch were the real rivals of the English. From 
France England had little to hope or fear, whilst, as the Austrian 
Hapsburgs had not a ship on blue water, it mattered nothing 
to her whether Germany was ruled by one absolute, if Catholic, 
Emperor, or by an unruly mob of equally absolute, if Protestant, 
princes. The true policy for the Stuarts was Peace, based upon 
a good understanding with Spain, for they would thus have 
avoided those conflicts with their Parliament, occasioned by their 
financial necessities, which, when they became entangled with 
disputes about Religion, made the Civil War inevitable. The 
general tendency of thought in the early years of Charles the 
First was towards an ordered social progress, and there can be 
but little doubt that that progress was interrupted for over a 
century by the consequences of civil strife. It may, perhaps, 
be questioned whether the world gained full compensation for 
this interruption by the settlement of the constitutional questions 
which had been in dispute between the King and his Parliament. 
Words do not always constitute the real happiness of.Mankind. 
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